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BUDDHISTIC STUDIES. 

CHAPTER I 

THE BUDDHISM OF MANJMEKHALAI 
The Iiistory of Btiddlrism in South India is still ^Tapped 
in considerable obscurity. IVe ha%'e no means of hno\\ing 
n-hen and by what particular c.gcncy or means it got pro- 
mulgated in this part of India. Except from late tradition 
which associated places -with Buddhism and Asoha, there 
ia not even genuine southern tradition to confirm these. No 
doubt, there are hero and there references to the monuments 
of A^oka ill Buddhist centres in Hiuen T'sang, but therq^ 
ia nothing else to confirm him in regard to that particular. 
A work like the Jlanimckhalai, a professed Buddhist work 
written by a Buddhist author for the actual glorification of 
Buddhism, referring to tho more important Buddhist centres 
in Tamil India and to the momunente therein, has not referred 
to A^oka in any one place, which is clear evidence that local 
tradition knows nothing wliatever of Asoka. Innumerable 
references there are in that work to northern rulers and to 
northern sages and saints, but there is no mention of Asoka ’s 
propaganda or of the actual visit of Buddha to any one of 
these places unless the existence of the footprints of Buddha 
should be -mterpreted as indicating his advent there. Even 
so it does not state it in those terms, although in respect 
of the footprints on tho Gridhrakufa in Rajagir it says expli- 
citly that the footprints actually mark wherefrom 
the Buddha delivered a sermon. We may, therefore, take 
it that tho propaganda of Buddhism in this region was not 
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due to nnj'thing Unit Aioka did. Asokr.’s name figures large- 
ly in the Ceylon tradition which frankly admits that there 
were embassies beta con Ceylon and ilogadlia, and that some 
of the holy monuments in Ceylon were directly oa’ing to the 
condescending favour of Asoka to his contemporary' of Ceylon. 
The position, therefore, seems indubitable that Buddhism 
penetrated in these parts probably ranch later than the age 
of the Buddha, and by means other than the propagandio 


olTorts of Asoka. 

The edicts of Asoka give a clc.ar indication that the Maga- 
dha empire stopped short north of the Tamil country' in a 
somewhat o.\tendcd sen.se of the term. The late Vincent 


Smith’s limit at the fourteenth degree of north latitude is 
"not far wide of the mark. The TSmils mark off the northern 
frontier by colling it the Telugu-Kanarose frontier, as they 
made no distinction betw'ecn the Tolugu and Kanareso people 
and colled them both alike Vaduhar. Certain places along 
this frontier arc referred to as Vaduharmumi, the frontier 
post against the Vaduliar, literally northerners. One such is 
clearly referred to at Tirupati. Another one seems probably 
' dicated by the location of the southernmost of Asoka’s 
Bock Edicts in the Chittaldrug District of Mysore. IVhe- 
0°" there was a third frontier post like these has not come 
notice, although frontier posts along this line arc 
j several nieces of literature referrable to the early 
indicated msev may. Ftherefore, be taken 

classica^^og sphere of influence, political influence, 

h rt at the northern frontier of the Tamil land marked 
stops 8 0 corresponding to the fourteenth degree 
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Docs that necessarily imply that Buddhism stopped 
there Wo have no means of stating positively that it did, 
or for the matter of that, it did not for the age of Asoka 
But indications m later literature all seem to point to the 
fact that Buddhism penetrated into the Tamil country 
peacefully, if not actually at or before the age of Asoka, at 
least since then The progress of Buddhism therefore, seems 
to bo one of peaceful penetration, and this seems warranted 
by the statement in the thirteenth Rock Edict of Asoka that 
even into the realms of his neighbours, independent of 
his authority or en political influence, the teachmgs of the 
Buddha had penetrated already It n ould, therefore, be re 
asonablo to assume that perhaps m the age of A^oka already, 
and even before, Buddhist teachers and mendicants passed 
into this remote region, and flourished along with teachers 
of the other systems of religious thought m the Tamil land, 
as m fact oven in professedly sectarian works these are re 
ferred to side by side as flourishing in happy confusion The 
Buddhist work above adverted to, Maiumekhalai, refers 
to Brahman settlements with of course their sanctified places 
for the celebrations of sacrifices large hermitages for the 
votaries of the Jalna religion, places for the residence and pro 
pagation of the religion of the Sana sectarians, and well- 
provided garden places for the Buddhists, all as having exis 
ted side by side, at any rate, not far from each other While, 
[therefore, we have to take it that "Buddhism had penetrated 
into the Tamil country ne hrve to remain satisfied that we 
are not able to state precisely when and by what actual 
means definitely, it h?d been introduced into the country^ 
There are two incidents in Buddhist history that seem to 
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throw some light upon ‘this question. Buddliist tradition 
lias it that as a result of the Council licld under the auspices 
of Asokr., various missions were sent to distant countries 
for the propagation of the faith. These places arc recited 
categorically together with the names of the missionaries 
sent to tlicm respectively. Considerable doubt has been 
thrown upon the actual correctness of the list, as there arc 
discrepancies in it, and there is a considerable similarity 
in the names of the missionaries.* The list is prcsers-cd 
in the Ceylon Chronicle, the Mahavamsa, a chro- 
nicle compiled in the earlier years of the fourth 
century A. D. TIic arguments that the names arc 
similar cannot be held to have much force as the 
names given are not the names of individuals as such, 
but sacerdotal titles assumed by these missionaries on their 
admission into the order. Such titles ore bound to have a 
certain amount of family likeness among them as they arc 
not very largo in number really. But a certam amount of 
‘similarity is ine\'itable as these titles me assumed on various 
considerations of a compoiatively nanow character. This is 
true not only of Buddhi-st seccrdotil titles, but it is equally 
true of the titles pertaining to other religious orders in India 
even in modem times. Nay, it applies even to royal titles, 
distinguishing these reedly from the actual names of indivi- 
duals. No argument, therefore, against the genuineness of 
the Ceylonete tradition could well be drawn from these 
statements.The other discrepancies pointed out are not so 
serious as to cast doubts of a sufficient degree to reject the 


Prof Bhsjtda^Br, A€oba 
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Iradition as a whole. In this recital of names of countries^ 
to which missions wore sent, we do not find any that could 
well be located in South India proper. The southernmost 
region is Banavasi across the northern frontier of Tamil 
India. Tho only other possibility is Maliishamandala which 
has been identified with Mysore by some without satisfac- 
tory evidence. Maliishamandala is to he taken as the region 
on the banks of tho Narmada, tlie capital of which was Ma- 
hishamati, and if tliis is temoved, there is no other territory 
mentioned in tho list that can bo considered as belonging 
to South India proper. 

Tiio same Ceylonoso tradition has reference to an assem- 
blage of omincut Buddhist divines from various centres of 
holy reputation on the occasion of the comecration of the 
Maliiivihara in tho reign of Dutthagama^ Abhaya of Ceylon. 
In this instance inM’tations were probably issued to all 
Buddhist centres of reputation, and representatives arrived 
from these. In the list of the places mentioned figure all the 
famous places in Buddhist history in Upper India, including 
Kashmir. There are only two or three places in a list of 
fourteen that c?.n be considered as belonging to any region 
soutn of tne Vindhyas, namely tue Vanavasa country, wnicn 
is Banavase referred to in the section above. The nestis tne 
great Kejasa-vihara. The probabilities are thattnis Kejasa- 
vihara nas reference to Amaravati rather than to any otner 
place in the iarther south. The third place is that which is 
described as Pallavabhogga which may, with plausibilitj 
be identified with the Pallava country. But about the time 


‘ See page 82 of Geijter's HahSraBi». and lor a diacussion. the Author’s Besi 
nnings of South Indian History, pages 74-77. 
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to wliicli lias icfercn<5c wc ilo not know of tlio Paflavaq 
in tlio south, an<l tlio ven’ immo scenis to imlicato that 
it was a country of tho Pallavas in the north-west and tlio 
west, the region of Gujarat l)cing about tho fartlicst south 
possible.* The reigning period of this ruler of Ceylon is given 
ns A. B. 382-40G, whicli would correspond to lGl-1.37 B. C. 
on the basis of the Buddha Nir\*ainn Iniing 5l4*5i3 B. C. 

Tho onussion on this occasion is significant, and would 
jlxiartho definite inference that Buddhism had not penetrated 
[beyond tho Asokan frontier of the south. It may perhaps 
bo more reasonable to hold that no particular centre of this 
region had attained to that degree of celebrity that tho other 
centres had, or even in those early stages, Buddhism of 
this locality was something distinct, distinct to tho degree 
of hostility, from the Bmldhlsm that prevailed in Ceylon. 
Tlierc is some jiustification for the latter inference as there 
arc references in the Ceylonese chronicle relating to tlic 
period uhen the chronicle was actually composed, u hen the 
votaries of Buddhism ^^ho came from this region, tho Chola 
country specifically, were regarded as schismatic sectaries 
by the Ceylonese All Buddhists of tho locality imme- 
diately north of this frontier again are regarded as something 
distinct from those of Ceylon. These are said to be follow- 
ers of the Vetidya sutras whatever these meant to the monks 
of the Slahavihara in Ceylon. The prejudice against these 
seems to have arisen from the fact that the Ceylonese belon- 
ged to the orthodox Theravada (Sthaviravada) and the 
Buddhists of this locality were considered as belonging to 

^ Ott tliB plesiso see psgo 17 80 ol tlw TJe^emingi of South ladiSQ 

History 
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the M'iha«!angik‘'s The absence of reference, therefore, need 
not necessarily be due to the fact that Buddhism 
was unknown in the regions to which there is no reference 
Apart from this is the fact recorded in the jMahavamsa that 
the rulers and usurpers that came from the Tamil country 
m some number accordmg to the chromcle were all of them 
hostile to Buddhism in Ceylon itself This may to some 
extent support the conclusion that the Tamil country had 
no Buddhism That uould be so, if there were no othei 
evidence whatsoeaer of the existence of Buddhism m that 
particular region The question, therefore, again comes 
round to the position whether we ha^e evidence to regard 
Buddhism as a rehgion practised m the Tl5mil country m the 
first fen centuries ou either side of the Chnstnn era In 
the earl} centuries of the Christian err Buddhism was pre 
valent m the Dakhan, and durmg the first two ceutunes 
of this era, there were Buddhist centres of aery considerable 
importance dotted all over the fringe of the Dakhan plateau 
both on the east and on the west Apart from those ou the 
west, which were comparatively remote from the Tamil 
border, those on the east were near enough m the neigh 
bouthood, and had ettamed to so grea^ celebrity that it 
would be difficult to believe that these centres exercised no 
influence upon the country across the southern border Ta 
mil works datable with certamty to the seventh century,, 
and others presumably datable before that, make references 
to Buddhism and Jamism m such a w ay as to justify 
inferences to these latter occupying a comparatively high 
position, and exercismg a degree of influence to merit the 
attacks of Hmdu samts and sages It is therefore clear 
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tliiit 111 tlu^; pcricKl, wluch is more or less tlic penod i\licn 
Huion I'seng Impponed to Iw in the south, Buddhism must 
]u\c liad o ^cr} coiLSidcrablc groivth after its introducfion, 
and must lia\c secured au iiiflucntm! position in society. 
There arc monuments 1 earing inscriptions in Brahmi charac- 
ters, several ol them regartJed ns J iin, and some as Bnchlinst 
There are several Buddlust Yihrims mider reference m Jliuen 
T sing’s itmornrj m places like Coiycovcram and elsewhere 
The presumption gams in strength, and we mry look forward 
to discovering vestiges of Buddliism having ictuallv floiiri 
shod to a vet} tonsidcraWc extent m this countrj' 

Among the Tumil classics there peers forth hero rml there 
f detail or two regarding Buddhism and Jamism Thodisttnc 
tion between the two is not alwe}s rJorrJ} mrmt"mod in 
these references But tJiero are two works, ro thoj go m 
the form accessible to ns, vvhich'arc regarded as together 
constitutmg one poem though composed hj two authors, 
ns the stor} is one continuous story and the authors intended 
that each one should be n complement to the other, so that 
the two together might make up one complete epic poem 
The first psrt of it has reference to a husband and wife, mem 
bers of mflucntnl and nch famiUes of great traders on land 
and oversea, and has for its subject the tngic miscarriage 
of justice committed the ruling Pandyan monarch m 
ordering the decapitation of the husband who went into the 
town to sell an anklet belongmg to his wife, under the im 
pression thit he was the seller of the stolen jewel belong 
mg to the queen The bereaved wife took rev enge by demon 
stratmg the innocence of the husband, and, callmg upon the 
gods to destroy the town by fire, and then, immolated herself 
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m the neighbouring Cheia kingdom The storj ends mfch her 
deification, and thi3 constitutes the prelude to the plot of the 
other poem The husband and wife referred to above hved 
somewhat estranged owing to the fact that t^ husband uas 
captivated by the charms of a dancmg womari of their native 
city Puhar (Kavenppattmam) She was the m'Bans of the 
husband losmg all his wealth till the crisis came, which led 
him to betake himself to Madura with his virtaous wife 
The ofisprmg of this liaison was a girl who had just attained 
to the charms of maidenhood when the catastrophe befell 
the husband and wife in Madura On receipt of news of this 
tragedy, and, with the concurrence of her mother, she ga\e 
up the allurmg prospects of the delightful and lucrative life 
of a royal courtesrn, and enteied ? Buddhist cloister as a 
novice, qmte on the threshold of her life The ChoJa hen 
apparent at Kavenppattmam had already been smitten with 
her charms and he pursueda course of love which ended in 
his death She w ent on m her first resolution undeterred by all 
the allurements of a seductive centre like the rojal city, and, 
aided m her resolution by the angels of the Buddhist pan 
theon, she attained to the higher life of a Buddhist nim 
It IS this topic of the renimciatiou of the danciDg woman’s 
daughter, whose name was Maniinekalai, that constitutes the 
theme of the poem, which sets itself up, in treating of this 
simple topic, to exalt the glones of Buddhism The plan of 
the compound epic admits of a very large introduction of the 
miraculous, and, m dealing with this for purposes of lustotj', 
this character must not bo lost sight of It must bo 
remembered however, that even more professedly sober his 
tones of Buddhism arc hardly bettor m this particular than 
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tills poem, incident of Uuddhist Iiistorj* is described in 
nny work of Buddiiist historj* nithout rcrcroncc to some tale or 
other dcaluig with the anterior birtlis of the Buddha or some 
other saint of the Buddliist lucrnrchy. Tlic introduction of 
the miraculous is, therefore, of the essential, equipment oven 
of Buddhist historj*. In the course of tlio story, the heroine 
is shomi engaged in lior rounds ns a Buddldst noritiatc 
in Puhur. She is later on exhibited in the Buddhist surroun- 
dings of a comer of Ceylon. Then she is taken across penin- 
sular India to the capital of the AVest Coast, Vanji (Cran- 
ganoro) on the Cochin coast. Slie is again brought across 
to KSnehi. Being a Buddhist she is introduced to us in 
each one of these places in Buddhist surroundings entirely. 
Allowing for the miraculous there is left a considerable body 
of Buddliist details, wluch could not hove been put into a 
work ‘even of this character, without-somothing corres- 
ponding to it in actual life. Buddhist \'ihura3, monu- 
ments and saints are brought before us, and it is these that 
give occasion for various details connected with Buddhism, 
much as we find them in the itinerary of Hiuen T’sang. 
Itwould, therefore, bo worth while esamining these in de- 
tail with a view to presenting a picture of Buddhism as it 
prevailed in the Tamil land. 

Without proceeding to on examination in detail of the 
work it may be stated here that there are a number of 
contexts in wHch the author takes occasion to enforce vari- 
ous aspects of the teachings of the Buddha. There are 
one or two occasions in which these teachings are discussed 
much more elaborately than on the other occasions. The 
contexts are such, however, except in regard to the one 
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occasion or two, that it would hardly be justifiable to ex- 
pect anything like a full exposition of the character of Bud- 
dhism that the author wished to expound. Taken as a whole 
we have enough left to justify our conclusion that the Bud- 
dhism the author expounds is not the i\rahayana but 
distinctly Hinayana. An examination of the last three 
chapters, however, gives us a clear indication that the School 
o! Buddhism that the author wished to expound is that 
of the Sautrantika school of the Sthaviravada as far as wo 
can jUdge of the system from other Tamil works which lay 
themselves out to state and criticise the tenets of this par- 
ticular school. There remain, however, points which, judg- 
ed by the latter material, are not quite intelligible to us 
to label them precisely. Having regard to the contexts 
in which such discussions occur in the course of the work, 
we may take as a test the idea of Nir\’5na. The work 
throughout expounds it as a release from the ills of hfe, 
products of Karma, in accordance Avith the original teach- 
ings of the Buddha. There is nothing to indicate the change 
of idea conveyed in the folIoAving passages in regard to the 
Mahayana ideal of Nirvana. * The highest ideal of Mahji- 
yana Buddhism is, not to escape from the ills of life, but, 
universal love. Nirvana in the sense of extinction, as I 
have already shown, is never regarded as man’s final aim. 
Even attempts for the solvation of one’s own self, irres- 
pective of that of others, are’deprecated. As a proof of 
this, let me translate an extract from Aryadeva s ^fahSpuni- 
sha Sastra, which illustrates the cardinal principle of ifahu- 
yunistic perfection, viz , that thoughts for the good of others 
should always precede those for the good of self. ‘‘Those 
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Tvho are afraid of samsara and seek their own advantage 
and happiness in salvation are inferior to those aspirante 
to Buddhahood, who rejoice at their rebirth, for it gives 
them an opportunity to do good to otheis. Those who 
feel only for themselves may enter Nirvana, but the 
aspirant to Buddhahood who feels for the sufferings of his 
fellow creatures as though they were his own, how can he 
bear the thought of leaving his fellow-creatnres behind, 
while he himself is making for salvation and reposing in 
the calm of Nirvana 1 Nirvana, in truth, consists in rejoic- 
ing in others being made happy, and Samsora means not 
feeling happy. "Whosoever feels an universal love for his 
fellow-creatures will rejoice in conferring bliss on them 
tmd by so doing attain Nirvana."* 

While we may find in the ZHanimekhalai even occasions 
when rebirth is sought for the purpose of doing good 
to others on this earth, the ideal still before the mind of the 
individual is the accumulation of merits by good deeds in 
this life with a view to the attainment of his own Nirvana. 
Thus it is clear that the Buddhism of the llanimekhalai 
is of the Hinayana, and not Jlahayana form. Does it follow 
from this that Buddhism of South India was necessarily 
Buddhism of the Sautrantika school of the Hinayana ? 

Tills would merely indicate the conviction of the author 
and his anxiety to preach to others by means of his work 
-what is Ids own, particular beliaL As was pointed out already 
the IMahSvamsa bears witness to a general hostility of those 
coming from the Tamil country in regard to Vibhaj- 
yavada school of the Sthaviravada prevalent in Ceylon. All 

t nf BnSdhwtic Thought, VainmkSinl 56g en pagef, C3*64 
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througli tills work, there is no reference whatsoever to the 
school of the Mr.hrisangluknnhicli wr.s the prevailing form of 
Buddhism across the northern border of the Tjmil land, 
that is, in the Andlira country. The absence of any reference 
or criticism to the Sthaviravada, may he passed over 
as tlic Sautrantika school itself may ho regarded as 
Iiclonging to that sj-stem. But the j\rahasanghika 
school that prevailed in tlie Andhra comitrj' was a sect some- 
what hostile to the Stha\'iravrido, and would find mention. 
It does not. ^V]u\t is perhaps a more positive lead to the 
conclusion that the Biuldliism of tlic Trimil country was 
of the Ilinayana form is that the other systems of Buddhism 
find no mention even in that chapter whore the heretical 
systoma aro formally cxpoxmded to the heroine by their 
respeetivo votaries irith a Weir to her osommation of the^e 
before she is actually taught the orthodox teachings of the 
Buddlia. Nor is there any direct mention, or even an in- 
direct allusion, to teachers like Nugar^ima and Deva, figures 
of tlic first importance in Mahnyana Buddliism, who lived 
and taught not very far from Kanchi itself. Hence 
the conclusion seems justifiable that the Buddhism actually 
expounded in the Tamil classic is not merely a form of re- 
ligion believed in by the author, but acutally that form of 
Buddhism which prevailed in the land. We may, therefore, 
regard the work itself as anterior to the time when the teach- 
ings of the Sladhyamika school of Buddhism of NSgarjuna 
came to be widely known. 

There is another point of some importance in connection 
with the discussion of various heretical systems e^oiinded 
in this work. The first system to come in for criticism 
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by tlie ruthor is the ’\Iimainsa Three teachers of this 
fcystem a’‘e referred to, Vedavyasa, Krtakoti, and 
Jaimini, and they are brought m here as the expounders 
of Pramanavada Vyasa is said to ia%e expounded ten 
pramdnas, Krtakoti eight and Jaimini six There is a further 
reference m the course of the same canto that at the time of 
the puthor, the accepted prawiawfl? were only six, vrhich are 
enumerated as Pralyal^lia^ Antanatia, Sdhda Vjximana, 
ArtlidjiatU, and Ahhdva These are according to the work the 
pramana apphcable to the six systems of Hindu philosophy, 
enumerated as Lokayata, Bauddha, Sankhja, Nayyayika, 
Vaiseshika, and Mimamsa Of the three authoritative 
expounders of the 'Mimamsa, Jaimmi and Vjasa are well 
known as the respective teachers of the PurvamImamsS 
and Uttaramunarasa Krtakoti is not so well known Krta- 
koh seems to be the name howe\er of a work, not of the 
author It seems to be the vrtti generally known os Bodh 
ayana %’Ttti which is followed rather closely by BSmanuja end 
his school The information regardmg this work is brought 
to hght m a passage from a work called Prapanchahr 
dayam which deals with Mimamsa and its i anous expoun 
ders, writers of sutras and commentators, and it mentions 
the ^^1;tl of Bodhayana as beanng upon the whole of Mxma- 
nisa, Pur\a and Uttara, which was abridged by Upaiarsha * 
The wa^ that the ilanimekhalai refers to these authors 
does not give us cleatlj to underatand whether it regards 
the Mimamsa as a wbo’le or m its two separate sections, 
Purvaraimamsa and Uttaramim imsa, in the first reference 

> Se« » note on the iobjeet l>y A RaoposwAmi ‘^rncrati in the Journal of 
InJi'n History V ol t part i 
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Pcrliapa it is open to us to infer from the recital of the six 
systems that it regarded the Mimfimsa as a single system 
and not, as later on as two separate systems, Purva and 
Uttara-miinariisa. This feature of the reference in tiie Mani- 
mekhalai to the Mimaiusa would again indicate that the 
work ^fanimekhalai is referable to a comparatively early 
ago, the same age indicated by the character of the South 
Indian Buddhism ad^'crted to above. 

There is one other point of some- importance which may 
bo noted here. Dealing ^nth Jainism among the heretical 
systems, the JIanimekhalai refers in two separate sections 
to the Ajivakns and their teacher Markali, and to the Nir- 
gra^ithas with their teacher Aruban (Arhat) the name 
by which ^lahavira is usually referred to in TSmil 
literature. But later works generally regard the Ajivakas 
as a section of the Jains. But the way that the Mapimekhalai 
describes the two seems to warrant the inference that in 
Manimokhalai itself the systems arc regarded as distinct, 
and having no connection wtli each other. The term 
Ajivaka is of frequent occurrence in the inscription found 
in the Tamil country, and seems to refer uniformly to the 
Jains, although we are not in a position to mark distinctly 
when exactly this confusion came in. For onr present pur- 
pose. however, this would also indicate the early character 
of the systems under discussion in the >vork, thus giving to 
the work itself an early character. 

This investigation shows that the South Indian Buddhism 
as described in the JIapimekhalai is of a distinct character 
not yet assimilable to the systems that came later into vogue 
in the region immediately north of the Tfimil borders across. 
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rti <0 obtained the name of Kiinadeva by a fcafcof 

us c has sonic resemblance, iWtli characteristic 
1 erences of course, to the achievement of another saint 
of a different order. 

‘ For Dev.j luckily we have two Cliinesc treatises that give 
in orm^ion,. fl) Life of K.lnadeva by Kuniarajiva. and 
( ) a Chinese work Fu-fctsun.-}dn-yuen-ki\ an. According 
ese t\\o, Deva was the son of a Brahman in. southern 
India, and was the greatest disciple of Nagarjima His 
achie\einent in the field of religious controversy nas 
he defeat of , the Saivas, votaries of JIahesvara. 'In 
^ enor so the author : *In his time, there was a large golden 
image of ^lahe^vara', whoso statue was about 23 to 30 feet 
g ' believed that if they made vows to this image 

they could obtain any desire of their heart because of the 
miraculous powers it was supposed to possess. One day Dei-a 
a so uent to worship, and requested permission to enter 
the shrine Thereupon the master of the shrine repbed, 
cannot be seen by human eyes, for the image of Mahesvara 
po sesses such supernatural and rai-aculous power that 
whoever catches a glimpse of it. falls into a swoon which 
last, fo.: one hundred days. .So. you had better woiuhip 
and "Sm your vows from this gate”. Thereupon Deva 
aid , A dmmty ought to possess supernatural and miracul- 
ous power, and It IS for this reason that I want to see Hm 
If he were otherwise, why should I long fo see him.” So 
he entered into the shrine himself. TVhen he looked at 
the golden rniage. it seemed as it the image had got anmv 
for something and wasmoi-ingits eyes But Deva fearlessly 
said, If this be God. it must exercise the influence of divino 
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power upon liiimau lieings and imist overpower all’ beings 
vitlx its di\ine Jcnowledge axxd ^^^tuc. Here indeed 
is. a trickery devised for the purpose of deluding with 
the gorgeoiLsiicss of • gold and glitter of glass !” -With 
these words, he iuountc<l on this ' image by .a ladder 
and plucked out its left. eye. Some of the bystanders 
at once began to doubt the supernatural powers of 
this inuxgc, while otlicra were furious ;,t the sacrilege. 
So Dova addressed them thus; — “Deity, is boundless. I 
have full faith in His spirit. But material has no connection 
with Him. I, tlicreforc, plucked out tliis eye which consists 
of glass, after Jnounting on that golden mountom'like.unage. 

I Riu not a proud nir.n and should be the last person to offer 
iiLsuIt to tlic Deity’'. The narrative may appear fediousi 
but no one would dcu)’ the great interest .which attaches 
to the conduct of the great man as the destroyer of idol- 
worslup which Avas the root of the numerous superstitions 
in India at this time. Be it ns it may, the authors of these 
two works mentioned above, describe Deva as a native of 
Southern India. Dr, B. Nanjio saj'S that Deva was a native 
of Smith India, not of Ceylon- As against this clear state- 
ment there is to be pitted the statement of Hiuen T’sang in 
connection iritlz Dox^a that he came from Celyon. ^Vhat is 
more a further statement in the words of Deva himself ; 
“iilyfather, mother and relations dwell in the island of 
(^yfon.' I tear Zest they sAoufd fee siidfering, /rum . ifcffger 
And th'rst. I desire to appease them from this distant 
spot.”* The learned scholar, ftopi whose_ lectures U have 
taken this .extract considers this, statement jufficie,nt to 

■ ‘ Sj^toms pf Buddhistic Tboughl by YamaUml Sogen, pp. 187*92. 
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the territor}' dependent on Kanchi. The region immediate- 
ly across the northern border of the Tamil country was 
the region where Nagarjuna lived and taught. Along with 
his name must inevitably be associated that oi liis own 
disciple Deva otherwise Arj'adeva, another expounder of 
the same system. It is well known that the later Buddhist 
pilgrims to India, Hiuen T’sang and I-tsing have references 
to Nagarjuna as one of the principal teachers of 
Buddhism. Nagarjuna was the fourteenth patriarch, 
Deva was the fifteenth, Asvagosha being referred to as the 
twelfth. This order gives the indication that N5g3rjuna 
and Deva were not far apart of each other, and neither 
of them verj* far away from Alriigosha. Prof. Keith* would 
refer them to about A. D. 200, Deva somewliat later than 
NSgSrjuna on the ground that the latter author refers to 
the week days and the signs of the zodiac which, according 
to him, must have come from the west a little earlier. It 
is open to question whether this is such a decisive point, 
and whether it can be accepted as proved that there is no 
reference to the Tlaiis and the week days anterior to this 
period of time. One substantial fact from Chinese Buddhist 
literature is that Kumarajiva who lived and wrote between 
A. D. 399 and 416 17, and was therefore an exact contem- 
porary of Ea-Hian, has written a life both of Nagarjima 
and Deva. If the life of these two celebrities could be ^vritten 
about the year A. D. 400, they must ha^n attained to great 
iamc by then. "While A. D. 250 may not, from this point of 
view,^ be far from •wrong, we have to l>ear in mind the other 
cardinal fact regarding NSgarjtma’s history, that he was 

1 Bttddbist Flido^plir, p 229 
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tlio contcmporarj' of a long of considerable position among 
tlio Sutavalianas, ^\}loo^e^ tliat king bo The Satavahana 
power wont out of CMstenco as a po^\e^by the first quarter 
of tlie thii^ century. And tbo more important of the 
Salavahana ndors had ceased to exist soon after the com- 
mencement of the third century ‘Naglryina may have 
to be referred therefore to a period somewhat earlier m the 
century at the latest Having regard to these general con- 
siderations, it would bo folly to reject the evidence of the 
Ceylon chronicle regarding Dcva or Aryade\a 

Arya Dova is referred to as occupying a position of in- 
fluence in the reign of VOhunkatissa and his successors. 
If he came to occupy a position of that degree of importance 
stated m the Mahavamsa, both from tho point of view of 
political and religious life, he could not have been a very 
young man , much rather the circumstances would warrant 
our mfemng that he was a man of age, if he was not of ad- 
vanced age The period of tim® under reference relates 
to tho years A D 203 to 240 If he was a person who could 
discourse to VShankatissr, mtli authority betw oen the years 
A D 203 and 225, his ultimrte date cannot be brought \ery 
much beyond A D 250, rnd his senior Nagarjuna himself 
therefore may have to be regarded as somewhat earlier 
This 18 a minor point however According to Chinese 
authority Dova was otherwise called Kanadeva Accord- 
mg to this authonty Nagarjuna was bom 700 years 
after the Buddhist Nirvana, which, on the basis of the 
Chinese date for this Nirvana would bring him to the cen- 
tury between A D 150 250 Leaving Nagarjuna aside, 
Kanadeva is described as a South Indian, the son of a 
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make Deva a native of Oejlon It seems hardly enough 
to bear that burden Deva could have been a Brahman 
and a natne of South India who might have gone and 
settled m the island of Ceylon when he had grown up to 
manhood and ha\nng lived there for a while, for about 
thirty years at least, he could have contracted relationships 
there If his parents were alne when he emigrated, they 
would naturally have followed him to his new domicile, so 
that this need hardly be regarded as decisive against his 
Indian nativity Nor is this against his having gone to see 
Nag^rjuna from Ce}lou In this historj of Deva he is m 
no way connected with Kalanda either m the hfe or in the 
statement that Hiuen T’sang makes regarding him There 
foie the Deva associated with NSlandS at a somewhat 
later period may be dismissed as a separate individual from 
Deva the disciple of NfigSrjuna tbe Aiya Deva, the ex 
pounder of the iladhyamika school of Buddhism In tbia 
connection Deva’s own statement must he held to he 
decisive 

He states in his commentary on the first iloha of NagS- 
rjuna’s Madhyamika sastnv that Nagarjuna hved m the 
fifth, century after the Baddha* That cannot take us to 
the time of Candragupta of the Gupta dynasty as the 
lato AI M S C Vidylbhushana* took it 

Dova, according to the accounts, went to Yaisah to hold 
disputation and not to Nalanda The general opinion of 
Chmesc scholars however seems to be that Nagarjuna hved 
about seven hundred jcars after the death of Buddha 
Tins 13 in direct contrast to the statement of Dova himself 

« See not« on p<if» 104 ot the Syeteuu of Boddhutlc Thought refetred to *b<rre. 

• Induui Li^Ic — llediorel School |>age 71 
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and the starting point, the date of the Buddha Mrvana 
itself, is uncertain. We are, therefore, driven round to fall 
back Upon the Mahavamsa of Ceylon, and the Dipavamsa^ 
which is a work of about the same date as Kumarajiva’s life. 
The period of active life of Deva in Ceylon extended from 
A. B. 746 to 788 which on the basis of 544 for the Nirvana 
would work out to A. D. 200 240 roughly.^ He must have 
come to India after this last date, and there is nothing 
objectionable in this date so far ; much rather it would be 
in keeping with the fact that Deva had become' a celebrity 
of sufficient importance for Kumarajiva to write his life as 
the fifteenth patriarch. 

There is another point of considerable importance rela- 
ting to the life of Deva whom both the works above referred 
to call by the name Kftnadeva, the attribute Kana being 
interpreted as one-eyed. It would appear according to some, 
“he is called Kanadeva because he plucked out Mahesvara’a 

^ ^lahaTamsa. chapter 36 Dipavamsa, chapter 23 
* The following remarks of Professor Kem seem apposite here — 

‘Huen Thsang calls him (NagSc]aaa) one of the four lights of the world nlongwUh 
I>eva, Knmaralabdha and Airaghosa Considermg that the RajatBrangini represents 
Nagarjuna as baring flourished immediately after the Turuska kings, we maj hold 
that Nagarjuna lived about tho middle or in the Utter half of the second century 

S The lives of Nagarjuna, ^rya Deva and Asvaghosa are said to have been t»nsN 
. into Chinese A D 387 418 Wassifief B 210, Cp Waddell Buddhism of Tib If.) 

If Arya Deva originally cone from Ccjlou. Jrtd repr-sented is a younger 
contemporary of Ifagarjufla, he identical with the TheraDeva living in the begum 
ingoftheSrd century (Dipav XXII,31ahaT pp 2S3 ff Tib L 310, Tar 83 voj 
1,186, It 432 , 436, it cannot be true that Deva or at least thu Deva, was rector at 
Nalanda In the reign of Gupta Candragupta (Cp Ileal, The ago of NSgSrjima, Ind. 
Ant. XV, 363.1. The view here propoera would find a support in a work composed 
at a time not very far removed from the date of Deva 

Apart from Deva being distinctly said to be a native of Cevlon there is andber 
circumstance which is apt to strengthen the belief that the T^era u identical with 
Dova, the rival of Nigarjuaa Wa are told that De>a after a protracted discuaaion 
With the somewhat older Nagarjuna put tho latter to &S AOX LOQUlt 

Now how could the great iXahayanist m defeated otherwise than by an adherent of the 
Old faith, a Sravaka T (\oyl.l86ff) The form la which the story n pot seems 
to be a devroe to conceal the importance of tho defeat suffered by Hshiyinism 
from orthodoxy ) 
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inliabitod by a people, probably tlic lineal descendants of 
Kannappa. TIip indBnduals may Imvo hod nothing to do 
^\ith each other, but the story lins a common milieu. IVhe- 
ther the Saivas l)o the carlior or the Bauddhas, the prevalent 
worship of Saivu in the localit}' is clear from the character 
of the miracle itself in both cases. Tlicro can be no doubt, 
however, that Nugurjuua flotiiished in this region and so 
did Deva at any rate in the last period of his life, and both 
together originated the Madhyamika school of Buddhism 
which ia perhaps the first distinct school of the IMaliByana. 

The region south of the I'Crishna and the territory imme- 
diately on the northern ride of it o-vtemling along the coast 
to some considerable distance interior was probably a region 
winch in those days constituted the territory of the S5ta- 
vSbanas, SJltaham-Ahara, and it is in keeping with the 
association of Nugarjuna with the Sstavahanns, the Sad‘ 
vaha of the Chinese authorities.* 

This region, therefore, or the Andhra country’ might take 
credit for having been tbe theatre wherefrom the Jladhya- 
m’ka school of Buddhism originated. India farther south 
can perhaps claim a share in the credit es having contri- 
buted Aiyadeva who commented and expounded the system 
of Nagarjuna. Kanchi which in this early age probably 
remained Hinayanic later contributed Slahayanist Yogacara 
teachers iu the persons of Dinnaga and Dhfnnapala. 
The iormer IS described 'to "be ol: Andhra 'birth, butbved lor 
long in the Sinihavaktra suburb of Kanchi, Simhavaktra 
apparently standing there perhaps for the lioa-gc'te of the 
city, as Kanchi must have constituted in those ancient times 

> See TaVaVnsn** 1 tweg pp 159 60 imd mote 
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a Dumber of separate to-wnlets joined on togetber to the 
mam tborougblare between tne fort on one side and perhaps 
tne palace on the other. Dhannapala was bom and brought 
np in Kanchi and having renounced life early lived to become 
famous among the. most distinguished principals of the 
Nalanda University. No detailed account of these is taken 
up here as there is nothmg new to offer beyond what is avail- 
able in well-known Chinese Buddhist records. 
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eye. At any rate, Iiis nickname is Kunadeva in the above 
Cliinese translations". The circuntstanccs luider which Deva 
got tills name arc detailed as follow in the two works already 
laid under contribution. It would appear Deva nsited 
Jtlabvbvara \\boso imago he immolated on the day fob 
loising the mutilation and the followng colloquy is said to 
have taken place bot^vecn Deva and Mahesvara. 3IaliS- 
fevara slio\ving a body with his left eye plucked out, sat down 
in a quiet comer, and looking at the sweetmeats, said to 
Deva ; ^'Yerj' well gentleman, you obtained my mind wliile 
the multitude were satisfied with my form. You olTcrcd me 
your heart while the people offered me only material tiling?- 
You respect mo heartily while the people fear and accuse me- 
These sweetmeats wliicli you. offer mo, arc the most beau* 
tilul and delicioiLS, but 1 want to rotcivc one tiling as the best 
alms 'Will you give mo ?’’ Deva replied, ‘Deity knows my 
mind. I shall obey his will.’ ilaheivara said, “^Vllafc 
1 want is the left eye- Art thou able to give me thy left 
eye ?” Deva replied, “Certainly, sir.” He bored it out 
and offered it ol lus own 'vill. Mahesvara said, “Well done- 
This IS the true and the best of alms. I shall give what- 
ever you ask for.’’‘ It is as a result of this incident that 
Deva is said to have acquired the nickname KanadcTO. 

The story of the Saiva saint Kannappa Nayanarhas quite 
a fatmly bkeness to this. The story briefly is that Ivaimappa 
was hom of an ignorant hunter, and vras brought up as such. 
In one of his hunting excursions, he came upon a figure 
of Liiiga, to which a Brahman was offering worship. Kan- 
'nappa was so struck by what the Brahman was doing and 


> Sjstems of Baddhistic Thoaght, 191 92. 
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began to offer worship himself the same way, only he offered 
the God whatever, in his estimation, was delicious, fish and 
flesh of all kinds of game that he killed, to the great cha- 
grin of the Brahman, who daily found this act of desecration 
perpetrated by somebody. He complained to God Mahe 
svara about this act of blasphemy as he thought, and lay 
in hiding to see who it was that had been doing it He 
discovered Kannappa in the act, and complained again 
to Mahesvara threatening to commit suicide if Malies%ara 
Would not set matters right. Mahesvara wished to demon- 
strate the character of the devotion of Kannappa, and shed 
tears with Ida left eye the next morning when Kannappa 
came to offer worship. The hunter pulled out his own 
eye, and set it in place of the weeping eye. Then the other 
eye began to weep, and Kannappa was about to pull out his 
right eye when Mahe^vi.ra himself stoped him The hunter 
lad w’ho was laiown by the name of Tinna before, came to 
be known as Kannappa in consequence of tiie sacrifice of liis 
own eye because of the fancied ailment of JIahesvara. Each 
story had its own peculiar setting, but there is a kind ot fami- 
ly likeness between tne two from which if a specific inference 
of relationship is difficult, the geucrai likeness has to tel! 
its own tale The Saiva miracle is associated w'ith Kala- 
flasti, and Nagarjuna Uved his life in the region not very 
far off ; and if Deva lived some time with Nagarjuna and 
flied, he must have been in about the same region also. The 
probabilities are that Nagai^una lived in the region marked 
by Nagarjuni Konda, some distance from Amaravati across 
the Krishna, hut wfithin the same circuit and along the same 
ridges of hills which terminated at Kalahasti even now 



CHAPTER II 
BUDDHIST COUNCILS 
THE FIRST COUNCIL 

_ 1. THD ACCOUNT JN CULLAVAGUA 

(^^[^ccording to the Buddhists of all schools a Great Council 
(Sanglti) of the Buddhists was. held almost immediately 
after the death of the Buddha) Our authorities/ however, 
widely differ regarding the details of this First Great Conn- 
ed It would, therefore, be well to take as a basis of our 
dbcussion the very circumstantial nccoxmt that has been 
preserved in the Eleventh Khandhaka of the CHillavogga 
of the Yinaya Pi^ka.* 

began in the irreverent conduct of a monk called 
Subhadda.® While the death of the Great blaster caused 
universal mourning, he struck an altogether different note. 

> The Account of the First tno Councib gi\ci) below u uiamly biiu>ed on the following 
Authanties, hut incule&tAl refercncce will tw made to other texts * 

• 1. CuUaTagga of the Pah Vinaj^ and the canonical texts of other Baddhist sects. 

2 Mahiramsa 
I 3. Dipavamsa. 

4 Baddhaghoea’s latrodacticn to bamanta puadika. 

5. hlafaabodhiTazns^ 

6.. Maharastu. 

7. Tibetan nnlTa. 

8 Hiaen Tsang'e P.ceord of Western Coontnes. 

Kem {Histoire BL IV) has gicen piomincBce to the Tibetan reision coctained in 
“Tibetische Lehensbeschreibung sabjamunis" by Bchielocr (St. Petersbnigh, 1848) 
But as the work on which it was based was composed by a Tibetan Lama of the seren* 
teenth centoryt it can hardly be regarded as aathontatrTe. ^ Besides, the anthentic 
Tibetan Ter^ton in the Bulra (Tibetan^Vinaya) is now arailable in RockhiU*s Trans- 
lation. Hence no reference has been made to ^iuefner's book. It appears, howerer, 
on a companson of the two texts, that Schiefiier*s account follows clo^y on the boea 
of that in the Dulra. ^ 

* Vin. Text. \ oL IL, pp. SS4 ff. The text has been translated into Hogiieh by 
Ohlenberg (Vtnaya Texts, Bart III, b B. E , VoL xic, pp. 370 B). 

* This Subhadda u not identical with the monk of the same name who was the last 

duciple conrerted by Buddha shortly before lus death, Oldenberg's new that they 
were -identical. is wrong. — — — 
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“Enougli Sirs,” said he, “Weep not, neither lament * We 
are 'well rid of the great Samana We used to be annoyed by 
being told, ‘This beseems 'you, this beseems you not ’ 
But now we shall be able to do ivhatever we like , and what 
we do not like, that e shall not have to do ” 


/ The Venerable Maha Kassapa took this to be an alarming 
indication of the possible laxity of discipline among the 
monks m the absence of the Great Teacher He therefore 
requested the other monks to meet and chant together the 
Phamma and Vinaya , before what is not Dhamma and what 
IS not Vinaya are spread abroad, ^and hat is Dhamma and 
what 18 Vinaya are put 

'Pour hundred and ninety nme Arhats were according^ 
chosen, and Ananda, although he had not yet attained the 
state of Arhatship, was added to the number, at the repest 
of the assembled monks, and in view of his special knowledp 
of Dhamma and Vinaya) It may be added that Ananda 
reached the state of Arhat at the close of the night preceding 
the first session of the Assembly 


(llThe town o£ Hajagrhu was selected for the meeting | 
ahheie was abundance of lodgmg places and plenty of 

alms Itwasthenarrangedbya special resolution of 

that the five hnndred selected Bhihhhus would spend the 
ramy season at Rajagrha m order to chant the Dhamma, 
and the Vinaya, andthat no other Bhihhhus shmdd go there 

ACThe^meetaTlrtually took place m the second incntt, 
ramy season The procedure adopted was quite sim- , 
^ The venerable Maha Kassapa questioned Dpali regard 
Vmaya and Ananda regorfing Dhamma. and elicited 1 
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^from them full information about both. specimen of 
these questions may be given here. *) 

'Venerable Upali, where was the first Parrijika promul-'? 
gated 1 ’ 

‘In Vesali, Sir.* 

‘Concerning whom was it spoken V 
‘Concerning Sudinna, the son of Kalanda.’ 

‘In regard to what matter V * 

‘Sexual intercourse.* ' 

“Thus did the venerable Maha Kassapa question the vcnc- . 
rable Upali as to the matter, as to the occasion, as to the 
individual concerned, as ‘to the (principal) rule, as to the , 
aub'iule, as to who would be guilty and as to who would i 
be innocent, of the first Parijika.” Similarly MahJi Kassapa j 
questioned Ananda through the five Nikayas. ^ 

^After the chanting of Dhamma and Vinaya was over 
Ananda represented to the. Bhikkhus that the Great Buddha } 
had told him at the time of his death, that the Sarngha 
might, if it should so wish, revoke all the lesser aud minor ^ 
precepts^ There was, however, a wide difference of opinion 
as to what constituted the lesser and minor precepts, where- ' 
upon the Assembly agreed, on ilaha Kassapa’s proposal, 
to follow all the precepts laid down by Buddha, *not ordain- ' 
ing what has not been ordained, and not revoking what 
has been ordained.’ The Assembly, however, took Ananda ' 
to task for not ascertaining from the Blessed One which 
were the lesser and minor precepts, and Ananda had to * 
confess his fault. ^Ananda was similarly charged by the 
Assembly, and had to confess his fault, for (1) steppi^ ' 
upon the Blessed One’s rainy season garment in order to ^ 
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sew ifc , (2) causing the dead body of the Blessed One to^ 
be first saluted by women who profaned it by their tears 
(3) not requesting the Buddha, to remain on earth for a 
lalpa even when a plain hint was given by Buddha of such a ' 
desire on his part , and (4) exerting himself to procure . 
admission for women into the Buddhist Church ' 

Anaiida then told the Bhikkhus that the Buddha had 
said at the time of his death “Let then the Samglia Ananda ' 
when I am dead, impose the higher penalty on Channa the 
Bhikkhu Fortunately, m this case, Ananda had already , 
ascertained from Buddha what the higher penalty meant 
The Bhikkhus accordingly imposed on Channn the terrible 
punishment which meant practically a social boycott 
Channa, however, repented of his sms and attained the state ^ 
ofArhat whereupon the penaltj was remoaed This ended, 
the business of the First Council_^ 

2 ACCOUNTS IN OTHER AUTHORITIES 

In order to understand properly the other view points 
it would he necessary to analyse the account of Culla^agga 
into its constituent parts and discuss each of them in the 
light of other authorities For the sake of convenience 
we might divide the whole story into the following topics 
(fl) The motive or object of summoning the Council 
(6) The preliminary arrangements about the Council 

(c) The Scriptural work attributed to the Council 

(d) The part played by Ananda 

^{a) The motne or object of summoning the Council 
(^The irreverent words of Subhadda have boon alleged / 
in C V as the motive of summoning the Council This 
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fnot, however, imivcrsnlly agreed to. Some authorities 
agree in the inain, differ in details ; other authorities 
ignore this motive altogether anti suggest entirely difTcrent 
reasons for tlie convocation of the Council.^ ] 

The ^lahTSasaka, Dharmagupta, Slnhasrirnghika Vinayas, 
the Sudarsana-vinaya-vibhusa (Nanjio, 1125) and the Vinaya- 
matrka-sutra agree \nth G. V., though the name of the 
irreverent monk is given as (Su)bh3nanda in the first, second 
and fifth, jMalmUaka in the third, and Subhadramahaliaka 
in the fourth.'^^n ilahiivamsa, the irreverent conduct 
of Subhadda is regarded as only one of the many reasons 
^vhich induced JlahS Kassapa to convoke the Council.*^ 
CHiuen Tsang has improved upon the account of C. V. Jn\ 
liis account, not one monk, but many e.vpressed satisfaction 
at the death of Buddha. 3IahiL Kassapa, having heard this,^ 
was deeply moved and afUicted, and he resolved to assemble^ 
'the treasure of the law (Dharmapitaka) and bring to punish-) 
mentthe transgressors’* Buddhagho':a hasfoUoi^cd close-) 
the Imes of 0- 

( But a good many authorities altogether ignore the Subha- 
daa=^episode as the motive of JIaha Kassapa in summoning 
,the Coimcil. The Sarvastivaduis, for example, are silent 


* TUe information is given bv M Fniuki who has dealt ivith the Chinese sources 
in hia article “The First Buddhist Ceuocil ' (Vfonist XU , 1904, pp 252 2S3) Cf 
Jjad Ant 1908. p 2 fn S 

* ilahavajiisa, Transl Geiger, Chap. Ilf, pp 14 IS 

•• , . bethinking him (Mabakaasapa) at the evil words n/ the aged Sahhadds 

and aUo bethinking him that he (the Master) had given him his garment and had 
(thereby) made him equal with liimself, and (betbuUing him) that the sage had com 
manded the establishing of the holv truth, and (lastly) that the Sambuddha’s consent 
existed to make a compilation of the holy dhamma, appointed to this end fii e hundred 

Records Vo! n p 162 

« Samwita pasadika. Introduction, Vin Text, VoL in, p 284 
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about while no mention is made of it m the Dipavamsa,* 
I the Tibetan Dulva,® ^Prajnaparamitasastra, the life of 
Asoha, the Transmission of the Dharmapitaka (Nan]io 
1363) or m the record of the compilation of the three 
Pitakas and the miscellaneous Pitaka * 

{'Ab to other motives and objects for summoning the 
Council, some very general ones have been suggested by the 
Mahavamsa ^ The Dipavamsa says that the five hundred 
Theras composed the Vmaya and Dharma, as they hiexv the 
doubts of the people The Tibetan Dulva describes the situa 
tion as lollows “J\Iaha K.lsyapa heard, after the death of 
Buddha, people remark that whereas 80,000 Bhikkhus had 
died at the same time as Sanputra, 70,000 on Maudgalya 
yana s death and 18,000 more when the Buddha had died, 
(^e words of the Blessed One had vamshed like smoke, 
and that as all the mighty B hikk hus had utterly passed 
away, the Sfitranta, the Vmayaj^and.the Matrka of the 
Blessed One were no longer taught; When he heard people 
thus censurmg, blaming, and slandering, he told what he 
had heard to the Bhikkhus, and^oncluded by sayi^ that 
they must assemble in that place (i e at^usmara)^ The 
Bhikkhus assented to this propositioii”i:jCHiuen Tsang,, 
after narratmg the irreverent conduct of the monks as des , 
cnbed above, proceeds thus “And now the King of t e| 
Law Lavmg gone from the world, both men and Devasi 
were left without a gmde, and the great Arhats moreover! 


• According to Suzuki (op cit) 

‘Dipav— Cli PP 133 135 

♦ RocLhiU — p 148 

‘ Ind. ,.Vnt 1003 p 3 In (») 

* tf tho passage quoted in In _ at p 
«HooUiiUiP 143 149 
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were cleaving to (the idea of their) Nirvana Then th’^ 
great Ivasjapa lehected thus “To secure obedience to the 
Reaching of Buddha, e ought to collect the Dharma pita^^^ 
Some authorities refer to the intervention of the gods ml 
order to mduce Alaha Kassapa to summon the Council, while,) 


lastly, several others rgeord that he spontaneously resolved to 
1 Couiic]l^‘‘Ii 


assemble the Couiic]l^‘‘It is for the laymen” said he “to 
occupy themselves with the relics of the Tithagata, for us 
to tabulate the law ”* According to the "Mahav astu, fiv e 
himdred monks wanted to die voluntarily after the death of 
their master, but Ka‘isapa opposed the procedure, saying that 
It IS necessary to compile the law lest the heretics would 
say that the law of Buddha vanishes like smoke * 

The prelvniixary arrangements about the Cmncil 
^All authonties agree that Mah? Kassapa took the imtia 
tiv e, and summoned the Assembly Some supernatural 
elements are mtroduced by later authorities J Thus, accor 
ding to Hiuen Tsang, ilaha Kassapa ascended mount Sumem 
and sounded the great gong to summon the Councillors ’ 
The Tibetan Dulva ascribes the same part to Purna and 
further introduces the somewhat fantastic episode of Gavam- 
pati, who, when summoned to attend the Council, consumed 
hunsglf by means of his magical powers and passed mto the 
state of •parininana * 

( (But although Slaha Kassapa took the mitiative and chose j 
tl^Bhikkhus, his actions were, accoidmg to C V, sane 
tioned by formal resolutions of the Pamgha This irapor-/ 


» Cf Ini Ant 1908 p 2 In (o) 
*SUhttTflstu pp C9 & 

* Beal — Records VoL IL p 16"’ 
« RocUuU— «P cit- 
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tant detail is omitted in some authorities.^ Other autho- 
rities make it quite clear that there was at first a general 
assembly of the Bhikkhus who flocked from all the regions 
at the invitation of Maha Kassapa, and the five hundred 
Bhilddius who-took part m the Council were chosen by this 
body. ThusJ^he Dlpavamsa says ‘"'The congregation ofj 
Bhikkhus, se^n h undred thousand in number, assembled j 

They all, having made enquhy and determined which 

were the most worthy, elected by vote of the congregation I 
five hundred Theras.”® Most authorities agree with C. V. ) 
that the number of Councillors was 500, but Hiuen Tsang j 
puts it as 1,000. All authorities agree that the Council | 
was held at Rajagrha, in the Sattapapni Cave, with thei 
exception of Tibetan Dulva which substitutes Nyagrodha 
Cave instead. 9 This last named authority states an addi- 
tional ground'll selecting B2.jagTha viz. that as Ajataia- 
tru was a very firm believer, he would provide the Sar&gha 
with all the necessaries.* 


^ (c) The Scriptural loork allnbuted (o (he Council 
(^^The account in C. V. is followed by Malmvarasa. Accor-j 
ding to Hiuen Tsang and Tibetan Dulva, ‘ Ananda first 
recited the Dhamma, then Uprdi recited Vinaya and lastly,] 
Maha Kassapa himself recited the Abliidhamraa.® 7 The 
last named authority adds various episodes, and, fiu*ther, 
the sections of Vmaya and Dharma which it puts in the 
mouths of Upali and Anauda do not always agree ^vith 
those stated in C. V. 


* E g Miliavftiiisa, op cit 

* Unckhlll, op cit 

* TLe Dulva refers to Afitrka 
kramani) thougli some took «t m 


* Diptv Op r 

• Op nt 

^ct-oralmK to Kern It rea 

th« <icn«e o( Abhnlk'ffua (11 


Ih menUH Indices ('no 

utoirr— p SOI In 3) 
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Buddliagliosa, while agreeing generally with C V , refers 
specifically to all the constituent parts of the Pah Vmaj a 
and Suttapitahas as being recited in the Council » 

According to all these accounts, however, the whole busi- 
ness of the Council was practically conducted by the three 
Theras named above, while the other Councillors remamed 
more or less passu e listeners Tlie Dipavamsa, on the other 
hand, gives a more circumstantial account, and makes all 
the Theras take an active part in the proceedings “The 
Bhikkhus composed the collection of Dhamma and Vinaya 
by consultmg Upali about the Vmaya, and by asking the 
Thera called Ananda regarding the Dhamma Thera 
JIahakassapa and the great teacher Anuruddha, Thera 
Upali of powerful memory, and the learned Ananda, as well 
as many other distmgmshed disciples who had been praiswl 
by the master made this first collection ’ * 

Among these other distinguished members Vangisa, 
Puma, the ]umor Kassapa, Kat>d}ana and Kotthita are 
mentioned m diverse sources [The account in the Mah^ 
\astu is entirely diflereut Avoiding to it, Kafy^lyana 
IS the chief speaker in the Council and the subject of his 
discourse was the exposition of the ‘Dasabhumis’ i e ten 
degrees of Bodhisattvas * It must be remembered, 
howe\ er, that the 3Iaha\ astu preserves the traditions of the 
Lokottaravadms, a sect helongmg to the Mahasamghikas * 
■who broke away Srom the Orthodox Ohnr^^ 

> Introduction to Samanta paaadiks. Vin. Text IH p 269 

• Dipav op. cit 

•.Maharaata I pp. 78 ff 

* On the SlabSsaihghikas i!CC later in connection with the acconnt of the Second 
Connell 
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^ (d) The part played hy Ananda 
^^The part played by Ananda m the First Council is con-, 
fusing in the extreme Although he is regarded as the 
chief authority on Dhamma, he is at first refused admission^ 
into the Council on the ground that he has not yet attamed 
the state of Arhat rnrther, although he attams the Arhat ' 
ship he 13 charged, after the close of the Council, with se\ eral 
offences for each of which be has to confess bis fault ) ^ 

The account in the Tibetan Dulva differs in some mate 
nal respects from C V As soon as the proposal of the 
Council was mooted by Kassapa, the assembled monks in 
quired if Ananda would be admitted into the sj nod Kassapa 
Mas unwilling to make an exception m faaour of Ananda, 
hut agreed to admit him if they Mere willmg that he (Ananda) 
should be appomted to supply the Saingha m ith m ater This 
having been formally approved by the Assembly, Ananda 
proceeded to Eajagrha lU luck, howe\er, accompamed 
him Having arrived at BSjagrh.a Kassapa “requested 
Amruddha to examine if any one out of the five hundred 
was still subject to passions, anger, ignorance, desire or 
attachment ” Amruddha discovered that this was the 
case only with Ananda and* so Kassapa excluded him from 
the Assembly Ananda was naturally mortified and pro 
tested agamst this decision “Bear with me, venerable 
Kassapa,” said he, “I have neither sinned against moraht}, 
the doctrme, nor against good behaviour Be forbearing, 
then, O Kassapa ” Kassapa then brought fonvard several 
charges against Ananda, similar, if not identical to tho«:c 
mentioned in C V Anandv replied ns best he could, but 
Kassapa refused to admit Imn so long as he had not des 
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troyed his passions and become an Arhat Thereupon 
Ananda mournfully departed for Vrji, but erelong he 
attained the state of Arhat and took hib rightful place in 
thorAssembly ^ 

/^part from minor discrepancies to be noted hereafter, | 
raere is one essential difference between the accounts given 
in C. V and the Tibetan Dulva According to the former,] 
Ananda was allowed to take part in the Assembly without) 
any objection, and was brought to trial only after the busmess ) 
of the Council had ended The Dul^a, however, placeSj 
Ananda’s tnal before the Council and makes his admission* 
to that body dependent upon his acquisition of Axhatshi^ 
The C V is followed in this respect by the Vinayas of tho' 
MahlSasakas and of the ^lah^mghikas, and several other 
authorities, but the other \ ersion is upheld by the Dhaima- 
guptas, and the SarvastivSdms Hiuen Tsang omits the 
‘charges’ but makes the acquisition of Arhatship a condi 
'tion precedent to Ananda's admission mto the Assembly. 
Cit may be added that no reference is made to Ananda’s I 
guilt m Dlpavamsa, Mahuvamsa, Buddhaghosa’s lutroduc-j 
tion to Samantapasddika, and Mahavastu)^ 

There can be hardly any doubt that the account m C V. 

IS in this respect less reasonable than the other versions, 
and IS besides mvol\ ed m a self contradiction After the 
account of the Council the C V refers to the penalty imposed 
upon a monk named Chamia for some faults committed” by 
him But as soon as Channa reached the state of Arhat 
the penalty as automatically removed from him This is 
in strict accordance with the orthodox \aew that jVrhatehip 


* llcKLiilll op rit 
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involves tlie exemption from all guilts Judged by this 
standard, it seems incongruous that Ananda should have 
been brought to trial for his offences, long after he had 
attained the position of an Axhat ‘ 

Nothmg in the whole account of the Council is so diffi- 
cult to explain as the episode of Ananda He is referred 
to in the most flattering terms and regarded as mdispensa- 
ble by almost all the authorities * And yet he is not only 
demed admission to the Council but charged with a variety 
of offences, and sometimes even forced to accept the func- 
tion of memals As regards the charges against him there 
are two more, in addition to the five stated above on the 
authority of C V * 

6 Ananda did not give clear water to Buddha to drinh, 
although he thrice asked for it 

7. After the death of Buddha, Ananda showed to men 
and women of low habits the hidden parts of Tathagata 
Ananda made a suitable reply to all these charges (1) 
He forgot to ask the Buddha about the lesser and minor 
precepts as he was overcome with grief at the prospect of 
losing Buddha (2) He had to tread upon the Buddha’s 


* For the long discvwaion on this point by MinaycS Oltlcnber^ nnd Prof L He 
K ValliSB Pousam C£ Ind. Ant 1908 pp 10 C 

* Mahavastu seems to be the only exception It pnetically ignores Ananda* 
part in the Council and assigns the leading position to Kuty ay ana 

* lor the different charges and the sonrcca of information about them cf Ind 
Ant 190S pp 4 ff Almost all the charges are contained in the Dulra (nockliil) pp 
IjJ ff) There arc only tiro excejtiiiis vtg. (1) that Buddha asked Ananda thrie 
times to serve lum as one nl o offers things (7)to Buddlia but he declined him (Dharm-a 
gupta) and (2) that when Buddha preached unaraUos Ananda made somDsupcrlluotia 
remarks on them (fcarvastiradios) Neither of tlicso w lioicaer nry intelligible 
As regards the charge of luMiig brsl admittel the women to aemrate tl e body, and 
havin It profaned by their tear*, this last element la otniticd in some autliontics c g 
the iUhiiisakas As to the treadin„ uj n ganuent according to most autbonllc* 
It was done whUo 8cwm= but acc nlin, to s me wl il*. washing it (s irvastiiadm*). 
According to Iho llula i Aninda rested hw feet for whole day on tho garment. 
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garment rrMle sewing it, ns there was no 
to help him. (3) He caused the body ol the Buddha t 1« 
saluted by women first, as he thought they should no 
kept beyond due time, and that it they saw the Blessd 0 ^ 
nrany o£ them would conceive a longmg to 
(4) He was possessed by the Evd One when he rc tamed toa 
reciuesting Buddha to remain on earth for a Ivalpa. (o) 
•exerted himself to procure admission for women 
Church out of consideration tor the venerable Gantanu • 
nursed the Buddha in his infancy. (C) He could no g 
clear water to Buddha as five hundred waggons haU ] 
then crossed the neighbouring river and made it mu J' 

✓ (71 He thought that women, being naturally sensual, wo 

cease to he so, if they but saw the prir 7 parts of the Blea. 


One.' 


^ The lephes of Ananda would appear generally 
to most persons, and except one or two important ones, s|i^ 
as the adnnsaon of women mto Order, most of the o 
ofiences would seem to be trivial m the extreme. 


a. 


fflSTOBIGAL CHARACTER OF THE COTEfCIi 
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young.’ Rocldiill, too, demurred against the new of 
Oklcnljcrg and held that ‘the authenticity of the Council of 
Bajagfha has been doubted on insufilcicnt^crounds,’* but 
he did not push his contentions any furtherj The first bold 
attempt to expose the weakness of Oldenberg’s argument 
was made by Professor L. Do La Vallec Poussin. “Never,” 
said he, “and the mere thought of it disconcerts them, 
never will they believe that the silence of a sutra about a 
dogma or an ecclesiastical event can furnish anj thing hut 
an hypothesis. They read again two or three times Prof 
Oldenberg’s remark about the absence of allusion to the 
First Council in the Jlnliaparinibbana ; . still they arc not 
quite B\ixe they have read correctly.”* 

In view of the different accounts of the First Council, 
culled from various authorities, it is now a comparatively 
easy task to refute the opinions of Prof. Oldenberg It has 
been pointed out that the story of the irreverent conduct 
of Subhadda has not been described or alleged as the motive 
of summoning the First Council m good many authorities 
The Tibetan Diilva, for example, narrates the story of 
Subhadda, in very much the same way as the Jlahaparini- 
bbana Sutta, but makes no allusion to the First Council as 
resulting from it. Are we to conclude, then, with Oldenberg, 
that the author of this book did not know anything of the 
First Council ^ But fortimately we can easily demonstrate 
the falsity of this assumption, for, in the eighth page after 
that, it contains a most detailed account of the First Council. 

* RockhiU, p Tji 

* Ind. Aut X90S, p 9 I may add tliat 15 Tesrs ago I made an equally empLatio 
protest apa4nst the news of Oldenberg;, allhoogb nnairare ot that tune of the 

of Prof. Ponasin 
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Ttus -we see that the pecniiarity which Prof. Oldenherg 
noticed in the Mahapaiinibbana Sutta is shared by many 
other later texts, and it therefore hardly stands to reason 
to characterise the account of the Council as a forgery. 
On the other hand, some recension of the Mahaparinibbana 
Sutta actually contains an account of the Council.* Thus 
the whole argument of Professor Oldenberg loses its weight. 

Further, Prof. Oldenberg proceeded on the assumption 
that the account in C. V. is the authentic account of the 
First Council. This might have been excusable in his days 
in view of ‘the imperfect knowledge of Buddhist literature, 
but is no longer so. It will be apparent from a comparison of 
the different accounts given above, that the C. V. has no 
claim to be regarded as the parent-stock from which the 
other accounts have been derived. It is equally clear, that 
judged from the point of view of general credibility, the 
accounts in C. V., at least in some respects, the case of Ananda 
for example, are less reliable than others. One cannot help 
thinking that the importance of C. Y. has been much 
exaggerated in this respect. It can only be regarded ns 
containing one of the many versions about tbe story of the 
First Council which were ciurent at the time of its composi- 
tion. 

The ori^al source from which these different versions 
have been compiled will probably never be known. Still it 
is n^ninst nil ncceptcd canons of criticism to dismiss the 
unanimous tradition of the First Buddhist Council as nothing 
but an invention of a later date. Probably all fair-minded 


»*Tho (X«nj>n 1121) Ih*" 31 
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critics ^\lll ndmit llmt there jmisfc be Boine bnsis of truth 
m a luattcr agreed to b) all the sects of tlic Buddhists, m 
spite of their fuiidamentnl differences in other essential 
matters 


/ If tlicrcforc ue accept what AfmajefT propounded long 
a^, that there \\as really an assembly of the Buddhists 
shorti} after the pa«ising awaj of the "Master, the question 
resolves liscU into a discussion about the nature of the meet- 
ing and the busmess performed in it^ 

Tliat^tbc asscmbl} isas held in the^Sattapinni ca\e atj 
Rajagrha may be accepted in mcw of the unammitj of the' 
tradition It is impossible to rcl> on tlio number of assem J 
bled Bhikkhus given m nn> account, but it is probable that, 
a largo number of eminent Bhikhluis attended the session 
*\Vc may agree wth 0 V that Kassapa, Ananda and Upah ) 
took the leading parts m the discussion but it seems to be , 
certain that that authority has unduly belittled the impor . 
tance of the other members present The Dipavamsayl 
although a much later work seems to contain a more genuine | 
account m this respect, when it assigns due importance to/ 
the other members 1 It would indeed appear from a perusal 
of C V that the other members formed more or less a dumb 
show This IS neither probable nor reasonable, and adds 
one more evidence m favour of rejectmg C V as the pri 
raitive source of the \ arying accounts of the Tirst Buddhist 
Council to the busmess of the meetmg the four thmgd 
of primary importance seem to have been the trial oB 
Anandi punishment of Cliaiun the recital of Scriptures/ 
and the decision as to the nunor or lesser precepts 
(^nayeS and Prof L De La Vallee Poussm both agree 
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in regarding all these items, excepting the recital of scriptures, 
as bearmg the mark of high antiquity They go even 
further and regard the discussion of these episodes as the 
cause of summoning the assembly The reasons advanced 
by these scholars for regarding the episodes of Ananda, 
Channa and the lesser precepts as genuine can be readily 
appreciated Ananda, bemg the favourite disciple of 
Buddha, must have been an object of jealousy to 
many, and, as too often happens in such cases, the 
withdrawal of the protecting hand must have been a signal 
for brmgmg trivial charges against him As regards 
Channa, the Church was bound to carry the punishment 
ordered by the Blaster As to the precepts which the Bhik- 
thus were to observe it was absolutely necessary for the 
Church to decide the question one way or the other for the 
very existence of the organisation These episodes are natural 
and almost inevitable consequences of the death of the 
Blaster,— on the other hand they are of too trifling a character 
to be invented in later times These considerations^em 
to me to be enough to regard the episodes as historical 

But while regarding the First Council as a historical 
one, and believing in the authenticity of the episodes referred 
to above, Blinayeff does not concede that the recital of 
scriptures formed any business of that meeting But almost 
all the arguments which can be advanced in support of the 
other episodes apply with equal force in tfus respect also 
What, for instance, can be more natural than that the dis- 
ciples of the Great Blaster should make an effort to collect 
his sajangs and teachings immediately after his dcatli in 
order to guide themselves * In the absence of a ivrittcn book, 
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and any recognised leader, the necessity of such a coUechon 
IS almost a paramount one In this connection we have got 
an episode in some versions of the story nhich seems to be 
of great sigmficance It is said that immediately after the 
recitation of the scriptures was over the monk Purana 
arrived at Rajagrha with five himdred brethren When 
asked to associate himself with the Dhamma and Vmaya as 
had just been recited, he replied *‘The Dhamma and the 
Vmaya have been well chanted by the Theras However, m 
the way m which I have heard and received the law from the 
mouth of Bhagavat himself, m that manner I purpose to 
wtam it m my memory This was a danger signal for the 
Church The attitude of exclusiveness displayed by PurSna 
and the irreverent conduct of Subhadda may perhaps be 
regarded as typical of a large section of the monks And 
this rendered it all the more necessary that there should be 
a general agreement among the Bhikkhus on the mam and 
essential points of the doctrine and disciplinary rules 

Besides, the convocation of a general Council for this 
purpose, far from bemg unusual, may be regarded as qmte in 
consonance with the democratic constitution which the great 
Master imparted to his Church The example of the repub 
lican tribes, after which the constitution of the Buddhist 
Church seems to have been designed,* must also have 
furnished a model to the BhiUdmsif In that critical hour 
of the Church when the guiding hand^of the Master was no 
more and the spirit of insubordination and irreverence was 
gradually raismg its head, nothing seems to be more naturar 

*lndA&t 1903 pA The episode of Puripsia not howcTer found in oil vereioM 
It a absent e g in C. V 

* Bhandnrkar— Carnuclial I/^ctniw Vol- 1 pp. 179 ft 
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and reasonable than that the eminent Bhikkhus should meet 
in a conclave, and arrange the disciplinary and doctrinal 
matters as best they could in order to substitute something 
for the Imparted Master as the gmdmg authority of the 
Church ^ ^nd when the course of events, so natural and rea 
sonabie iirntself, is supported by the unanimous tradition 
of the Buddhist world, it is difficult not to regard it as au 
thentic, at least in its main outlin^ 

It IS quite true that we shall not be }ustified in regarding 
the present canon as arranged in its entirety m the First 
Council But once we concede that the essentials of doc 
trme and disciplinary matters were discussed in the First 
Council, It IS fruitless, m the present state of our knowledge, 
to inquire as to what portions of Vinaya, Siltra and Abhi 
dharma were recited there It may be conceded that the 
First Council framed the nucleus out of which the elaborate 
and well arranged Tripitakas arose in later time, as a re 
suit, probably, of efforts of generations of scholars But 
the question, as to which portions of the existing literature 
formed the ongmal nucleus must be decided by tcituol 
criticism and no amount of histoncal discussion can solve 
the problem It seems to be certain, however, that the 
present Pah canon has little claim to be regarded as that 
nucleus 


THE SECOND COUNCIL 

1 THE ACCOUNT IN CULLAVAGGA 

In pursuance of the method already adopted in the 
case of the First Great Council, we shall begin with the 
account of the Second Council as given in C V 
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(About a centurj’ after the death of the Master dispute, 
arose regarding the validity of ‘ten points’^ in the Buddhist^ 
doctrine which were upheld by the monks of Vaisali. | 


It happened in tliis way. Yasa, the son of Kakandak^ 


arrived in Vaii^and stayed at Mahavana in the Kutagara \ 
hill, [^n Uposatha day, the monks of A^ailTlT placed a cop- 
per pot full of water in the midst of the Bhikkhu Samgha/ 
and asked the lay disciples to put some coins in it. Tlie con- 
tribution, they said, “will be wanted for the Samgha, fori 
the provision of various utensils.” The venerable Yasa | 
openly protested against this, for he held that the use of 
gold and silver was forbidden to the Bhikklius, and forbade | 
the lay disciples to pay anything. They, however, did con- 
tribute, but Yasa refused to take any share of the collection j 
when offered to him. . 

^T^ monks of Vaiiali were angry and carried out against 
Yasa the Patisaraniya-kanima (Act of Reconciliation), for | 
upbraiding and reviling the laityj5.=:/According to this Act 
Yasa was to go and ask pardon of the laity. Accordingly \ 
Yasa went to the laity, but instead of asking pardon he j 
defended his own point of view by quoting the sayings of 
Buddha. _ cloquent sermon brought over the laity to ' 
his side, -^o declared in one voice ‘that there is but one j 
(meaning Yasa) who is a real Bhikkhu, the rest are no ^ 
Bhikkhus.’— ' i 

monks of VaisalJ, thereupon, determined to canyj 


> These ten points will be discossed folly later on. 

* This was apparentlv based on the directions laid down laC. V. I 20 Among 
tbtr ofiences tor which sneh an act could be earned out against a monk la included 
‘‘Boeakin" to the Uilv in dispraise of the Snngha,” and •Vcriling and finding fault 
SFiS thoTaity”. The last oCence js intended, though the first one u aU<^» not loapph- 
cabl© in the present case. 
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out a^nst Yasa ‘tlic UkJdiepaniya-lcamma’ or Act of sus- . 
pcnsio^for ‘not acknowledging and for not atoning for anJ 
offend This would virtually mean the expulsion of Yasa) 
from the Saiiigha. 

f^he venerable Yasa then proceeded to Kausambi and 
sent messengers to Avanti and other countries in the West) 
and the South, inviting the Bhikkhus to come and decide J 
what is true and what is not. From Kausambi Yasa went to ^ 
the venerable Sambhuta SanavilsT who was living on the , 
iUiogaiiga hill.* He explained to him the ten doctrinal ) 
points wrongly held by the Vajjian Bhikkhus of Vaisali, 
and requested him to take up the question before “what is^ 
not Dhamma is spread abroad, and what is Dhamma is putj 
aside.’^y 

' SambhQta Sanavasi agreed. In the meanwhile, apparent- 
ly in response to the invitations sent by Yasa, about sixty 
Arhats from the Western Country, and about eighty-eight 
from Avanti and. the Southern Country assembled on the 
Ahoganga hilip < 

JThese moiis held “that the legal question involved | 
was hard and subtle”, and wanted to enlist the support of 
the venerable Eevata who was distmguished alike by his I 
learning and personality. The venerable Revata moved 
from one place to another in order to evade the Bhikkhus, ^ 
but they at last got hold of him at Sahajati.® j 

The venerable Yasa then put before Revata the ten^ 


SI s 


The hill was probably situated somewhere near the Upper Ganges Valley fcf. 
MI, I 1 In ) 


'During exeii-ations at Bhi{a (near 4Ilahabad> a seal containing the legend 
‘■sahiiif 11 s m-rnmi-i" m letters nf the 3rd or 4th cento^ B C iras foimd in a building 

ofSaur^nepoch ‘Sah.jiti-maybe.dentdied^th'&ahajSU’ofthetext,^ 

then correspond to Bhitl or a place m the neighbour 


(A SI, 1911.12, p 29J ■ 
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points one after another and asked liis opinion. Ia. g)ecimen 
of this question and answer may be quoted 

Yasa — Us the hom-salt-Iicenss, Dord, allowable? 
Hevata — UVhatj Sir, is this hormshlt-license ? 

Yasa — ‘Is it allowable, Lord, to carry about salt in a 
horn with the intention of putting it into food which has 
not been salted ?’ 

Kevata — ‘No, Sir, it is not allowable.* 

_^n this way did Eevata declare as invalid each and 
every one of the ten points held by the Vajjian Bhikkhus , 


of Vaisali. Thereupon Yasa requested Revata to take up 
this question “before that which is not Dhamma is spread 


abroad and .that which is Dhamma is put aside.” And ‘ 
Hevata agreed. ) 

g e vener^le Yasa had thus stolen a great march over 
Dnks of Vaisali. But they were not idle. They fully 


appreciated the importance of Revata and wanted to gain' 
him over to their si^T^ With this object they got together a 
large quantity of bowls, robes and other requisites of a I 
monk, and proceeded by boat to Sahajsti, where Eevata 
dwelt. Revata, however, refused to receive any gift. They 
then approached his disciple Uttara, who, after a great deal I 
of persuasion, accepted one robe only, and agreed to inter- 
cede on their behalf to his master and request him in the | 
following words : “Let the venerable Thera (meaning Revata) 
say thus mueb in the meeting ol the Bamgha— ‘'It is in the 
remons of the East that the Buddhas, the Blessed Ones, are 1 
bom. It is the Bhikkhus of the East who hold opinions in 
accord with the Dhamma, whereas the Bhikkhus of the I 
West do not.” 
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Ee\flta, lioi\c\er, sent Uttara away, saymg “TJioui 
urge^ mo to that ^\hich is against tlie Dliamma ” 

^icn Ynsn and the monks assembled by lum met together 
to decide tlie question But itevata very wisely suggested] 
that the dispute should bo settled where it arose And so 
they all went to Vai^alr' I 

Portunatcl}, there was living in Vai^ah, at that time, 
the oldest Thera in the world named SabbakSml, who had/ 
been ordained b} Ananda exactly 120 jears ago He was 
approiclied by Sambhuta Sana\asT, and on being questioned I 
about the % alidity of the ten points gave his verdict against 
theriT^ | 

<^Then the monks, seven hundred m number, met m a 
Council to decide the question It shortly became apparent, ^ 
however, that the largo assembly was merely wasting time 
in pointless talk and fruitless discussion Bevata accord* 


ingly proposed, in full conformity to the rules laid down by\ 
the Buddh a,^ to refer tlic whole question to a Comnuttee 
The Committee was agreed to and it was constituted m a| 
surpnsmgly modern fashion !][H-^ODSisted of four monks of 
the Bas^vi 2 , SabbakamI, Salha, Khujja sobhita and Va 
sablii g"imika,(jmd four monks of the \Vest,^viz, Bevata, 
Sambhuta Svnavasi, Yasa and Sumana The Bhikkhuj 
Ajita was appointed seat regulator, corresponding, though 


remotelj , to tlie position of the Secretary, of the Committee, 


an^lie Vahka Arama was fixed as the place of meeting 
\ ^Mien the Committee met at Vahka Arama Bevata 
proposed that he would put the questions before the venera 1 


ble SabbakamI and this was 


agreed 


> Cf O V IV 14 19 


7 
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Then followed the questions and answers of which a 
specimen is given below : ^ 

Bcvnta — Is the hom-salt-liccnse, Lord, alJowaWe 1 
Sabbakuml — What, Sir, is this hom-saIt4iconse ? j 
R — ^Is it allowable Lord, to carry about salt in a horn 
with the intention of putting; it into food which has not been 
salted ? ' I 

S — Iso, Sir, it is not allowable. 

R — AMierc was such a claim rejected ? 

S — At Savatthi, in the Sutta Vibhaiiga. 

R — Of what offence is the person, who does so, guilty ? \ 

S — Of Pacittiya, in eating food which has been put by. 

R— Let the venerable Samgha hear me. This first point 
having boon e.vamined into by the Sariigha, hos been found ^ 
to be false Dhamma and false Vinaya, and not contained 
in the teaching of tlic Master. Thus do I cast the first 
vote. I 

^Jln this way, all the ten questions having been disposed 
of. Revata conclude^:^ 

the venerable Saiiigha hear me. These ten points! 
ha-^g^BeSi examined into by the Samgha, have been found 
to be false Dhamma and false ^^naya, and not contamedr 
in the teaching of the blaster.” ' 


Sabbakami also agreetl that the question was settled 
and settled once for all.J Nevertheless he suggested that^ 
Revata should repeat his questions in the full Assembly 
and he would give reply to them. This was accordinglyf 
done and the decisioji amved at by the Committee wasl 


endorsed by the whole Assembly-f^lucs concluded the^ 
session of the Second Great Coim ciI^ J^ 
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2. DIFBDKDNT VDRSION& OF THE ACCOUNT. 

A. The Ceylonese TradUion. 

^The l)Ipa\am«i hns presenal two accounts of the 
Council. The first is a brief summarj of C V and may 
be regarded as the account proper, us it is concluded with 
the words* “Here ends tlic history of the Second Council” 
The second account of the Council is gi\ cn m connection 
w ith the history of the different Buddhist sects and con 
tains much additional information This is evidentlj of 
later origin But both these accounts as well as those 
contained in lluhilvaiiisa and Buddhaghosa’s Introduction 
toSunantu pasadika follow closely on the lines laid do^^l by 
C The essential difiereuccs may be noted as follows * 

(cf) iVs regards the eight Tlicras who formed the 
Committee, the C V merely says about SabbaLami that he 
was ordained by Ananda exactly 120 years ago. But the 
Dipavamsa and the Maha\amsa add the information that all 
the eight BluUJius had seen the Buddha, that two of them, 
Sumana and Yusabhagamika, were pupils of Anuruddha 
and the rest were pupils of Ananda 

(6) (in the second account of Dipavamsa we find the num- 
ber of Bliikklius on both sides exaggerated beyond all pro- 
babilitj. “Twelve thousand Vajpputtas of Vaisali,” we 
arc told, “assembled and proclaimed at Vaisall the ten 
indulgences In order to subdue them, many pupils of 
Buddha, twelve hundred thousand sons of the Jina, assem 
bled ” But the account concludes with a reference to the 
eight Bhikkhus, and the 700 Arhats selected by them The 

* Tlie account m JlahavoiiisA is a close sumiaaiy of C V Tlie other accounts 
are very brief and omit the details 
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Maliavamsa puts the number of Bhikidius on the side of 
Yasa as eleven hundred and ninety thousand. Later oi^ 
however, it gives the number as one hundred and twelve 
thousand, from whom 700 were chosen by Eevata to form 
the Council. Buddhaghosa also puts the number of assem- 
bled Bhikkhus as 12,00,000 though he refers to the Council) 
of 700. 

(c) We learn from the Dipavamsa and Samanta-pasadika 
that at the time of the Council, A^oka, the son of Susunaga, 
was ruling at Piitaliputra. The Mahavamsa not only cor- 
roborates this and traces the genealogy of Kalasoka from 
Ajatasattu, but adds that the king took an active part against 
Yasa’s party, till he was dissuaded from his evil course by 
a’dream and the persuasion of his sister. ’’ 

- (d) We learn from the Dipavamsa that after the Second 
Council had rejected the ten indulgences, the Bhikkhus of 
Vai^ali held another Council. It was attended by ten 
thousand monks and was therefore called the Great Council 
(Maha-Samglti). The members of this Assembly, who were 
the first schismatics, made an altogether new redaction of 
the Buddhist Scriptures. 

(e) In describing the Bhikkhus who came to Ahoganga 
hill in support of Yasa, the Mal^vamsa uses the word 
Paveyyaka, instead of C. Ws Patheyyaka. The former 
would mean the Bhikkhus from Pava, w'hile the latter means 
Bhikkhus from ‘Patheyya’, a kmgdom situated to the west 
of the Kosala country.^ 

{f) According to C. V., the Bhikkhus of Vaisall merely 
carried out the Act of Suspension against ‘Yasa’. Jlahii- 
» Cf. s U. E. VoL xvn.p 110 la. 1. 
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da 

%aiiis.i tolls iLS tlint tlio} cnnic to thrust him (Yasi) out 
and surrounded the Ihori’a house ’ 

(v) Vccording to the Maliaxamsa the so\cii liimdred 
Thens meeting in the \ultka Arnm-i under the Icidorslup 
ol the Them ltQ\ati compiled tlie dhamma” [alarum 
dhamma sangaham) This lias been construed as a 'collec 
tion or redaction of the Scripture^ ’ But tins docs not 
seem to be the real meaning llie term is to be taken m 
the sime «cnsc m mIiicIi the words rehearsal of the Yina^a 
arc used at the end of the account in C V All these terms 
apparenti) mean the settling or rehearsal of Dhumim oi 
Vmaa a so fur as the ten points under dispute w ere coneerned. 
Buddhnghosi, liowcacr, «a}s that after the ten points were 
decided^ the 700 BUikUius discussed the Vma) a and Dharma 
in the same waj as w as done in the 1 irst Council, and made 
a new redaction of these into Pitaku, Nika} a, Auga and 
Dhammaskandhn 

I) The Chinese and Tibetan Versions 

{ 

l^hc too brief account of Uiucu Isang does not diiler 
matcnall} from C V , except bj wa> of omitting many de 
tails Thus he mentions only fnc of the eight Arhats,‘ 
and omits altogether the name of the venerable Sabbaka 
mi who, according to C V, acted as the President He 
places the Council cxacti} 110 jears after the death of Bu 
ddha and concludes liis account in veiy much the same way 
us C V , merely pointing out hoa\ the doctrines held by the 
monks of Vai^ali were declared erroneous, and \vithout 

* 1 ur U c iJ nt Ueut on of Ibo OrJ «U n ent o eU by Jliueu Isau^ » ill tliose m 
e. i cf W niters Oi\ua CIiwai„ \olUpp 747a 
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maldng any reference to tiie compilation of Scripture^ 
But Jlr. Watters has translated a passage at the beginning 
of Hiuen Tsang’s account of the Council which contradicts 
this viev^ According to this translation the pilgiijn refers 
to the Commemorative stupa at Vaiiali as “the place where 


the 700 eminent sages made the second compilation (vi^ 




of the Dharma and Yinaya)”‘ Julien and Beal, however, 
rendered the passage differently, viz., “Die place where 700 
si^a assembled together.” 

\^a-Hien also states that the assembled Bliiksus ‘'examined 
afresh and collated-4be collection of discipb’nary books, 
i, c., Vinaya Pitaka.”M 

The !Mahasaihglin:as go one step further and name one 
Dalabala as having dra^Ti up the Vinaya for the Council.* 

But the Chinese version of the Second Council does not 
mention anything beyond the condemnation of the .ten 
indulgences-* 

Tibetan Didva® gives a brief account of the Second 
Council. "While differing in details, it agrees substantially, 
with the narrative as given in C. V. It, however, gives a 
quite different version of the ten indulgences, and omits 
the preliminary discussion of the question by the Committee 
of eight. But the eight fhcras arc mentioned together 
with their dwelling places, and Yosa is said to have visited 
the other seven theras and discussed the question separately 
uith them. It adds that originally ODD arhats formed the 
assembly, and nil these "ere contemporaries of Ananda. 
The number of 700 was completed by the addition of Ku- 


* op. cit, p. 72 

» W*ltOT. op. dt., p. 75. 
pp. 171 150. 


* Ullieo, p 75 

* IlQ.khin. fp fit , p. ISO 
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>7asobhita of Pfitaliputra, wlio was aroused from his medi- 
tation by the Devas and mysteriously made his appearance 
before the Assembly just before the proceedings began. 
The account in Dulva concludes as follows ‘TOen they 
(i. e. the 700 arhats) had examined and condemned the ten 
indulgences they heat the ghantd (i. e. the bell) and having 
assembled all the BhikkhiKs^at Vai^ali, Yasa informed them 
of the proceedings and decision of the Council.” It does 
not say anything about the revision of the Scriptmes or 
the subsequent assembly of the Jlahasarnghikas,^^^ 

3. HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE SECONI 
COUNCH.. 

"^Anyone who carefully reads the varying accounts o; 
the 'Second Council, as given in different authorities, cannol 
but come to the conclusion that, barring imessential 
details, there is a fair amount of agreement as to the essen* 
tial part of the stor}'. The dispute about ten -doctrinal 
points which the monks of VaiaJlI regarded as valid, and their 
rejection by a general assembly of Buddhist monks are the 
essential points of the story, and fortimately they are sub- 
scribed to by all our authorities Nay, more ; these au- 
thorities are equally agreed about the names of the mam 
actors in that strange episode, howsoever they might differ 

• In ad<btion to those given above there aroslighllyvarjins^ersions of the Second 
Cooneil in a large number of texts (cf e g Keen "Histoire du Bouddhistne” — I'ol II , 
p 288) but no great importance attaches to them The same mav be said of the account 
ofTuranatha It fells us ‘that the Arbat Dhitika who usually lived at Kaniambi 
and was regarded as the head of the BbikUius fell ill The monks of \ai5ali conse 
quently rejected his authority and declared the ten points to be legal After Ta^as 
and 700 other Arhats had condemned these practices as illegal a second compilation 
ottho canon took place at Kusuoiapun under the patronage of King Nandm of the 
Llohchhavi race ’ It thus substitutes Kusumapuri or Patahputra for VaiSali and 
King Nanda for ASoka Evidentlw the story deserves but little credit 
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as to details about them. This consensus of opinion among 
different authorities, who evidently drew their inspiration 
from widely varying sources, certainly raises the presump- 
tion that there was a historical nucleus around which the 
legend of the Second Council has subsequently grown up^ 
' /^em, however, thought otherwise.* He summed up 
hiPconclusions in the following. sentenceT* '*We could not 
discover in these accounts anjdhing but dogmatic fictions 
for which didactic mythical stories of older times have 
furnished the materials.”^*^ Apparently he changed his views 
later dn^For we find the" following sentence in his later 
work, ‘^Manual of Buddhism’* (p. 109), "The Council on 
A^aya in Vaiiali has an historical base.” Oldenberg, how- 
ever, all along held the same view and remarked as early as 
1879, that ’*it is an account which, with all its pedantic sna^ 
cliing after trifles, bears the stamp of being in the highest 
degree trustworthy.”* later writers have more or less 
subscribed to this view,"and the historical character of the 
Second Council is generally maintained?) 

Cit is not difficult to get an idea of what exactly took!' 
place in the Second Council. For tins purpose it is only' 
necessary to eliminate the episodes which are obviously i 
of later growth. Let us take, for example, the southern I 
version. It has been noted before that Dlpavaiiisa gives two | 
versions of the Council, one being a faithful summary of I 
C. V., while the other contains much additional information | 
Xiie same spirit of making additions to old authentic tradi-/ 
tion is clearly perceptible in the accounts given in Malirt-j 

. > Kero. np. eit.. p ^ , wta- 

* Jntro<lnctjon Vin»Ti» rjtAksDi, p aai.\ 
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vamsi anti Siimnta'ius-idikl^As there is no doubt that 
all tins-* dift^rent \er3ions ate bas^I on C V , which is the 
oldest authentic text, wc are justified in regaidmg all mate- 
rial annntions from that pnmitnc 'oiirce os bearing the 
stamp of unauthentic additions in later ages We can thus 
sw’-'p a\\ ly, at o i-' s'^rak', (1) th' Icgmdiry number of the 
miTib'ri of t’l"* ATj'''nV 3 ultimit''ly reaclimg the astoun 
dmg figjre of 12,03 033 (2) th"* in^r3Ju''tion of knng Asoka 
son of Susunllga (^) the story of the jMahUsangiti, i c, a 
separate Council held hj the nicnks of Vai^alf, and (4) the 
compilation afresh of the Buddhist Scriptures not to speak 
of the man) lessor details such as arc given above on p 52, 
paras (c) anl (/) 

After this preliminary spado nork is o\er, we can have 
a clear perception of the mam c\cnts in the story and on 
a comparison of C V uith tlic northern versions ive are 
forced to admit the substantial correctness of the mam 
outline as given m the form-’r The points for critical 
dis^uiBion th-^n reeelve th-'m>‘»lva» into the following 
questions — 

(o) The time of the Council 
(d) The mam actors m the Council 
(c) The ten points which formed the subject matter of 
discussion in the Council 

(n)(The Southern version as we have seen places the 
Couucil^st a century after the Nirvana The northern 
versions generally give the date as 110 A B but some 
authorities place the Council even so late as 210 or 220 A. B 
The last two dates fall near or within the reign of A^oka 
and are apparently due to a belief that the Council was 
8 
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held in his time. ’ This belief has, however, no l)asis in fact, 
and -ivc are therefore justified in ignoring it.^Thc difference 
•between the other versions is eo slight th.at v,c inav reascTn- 
'ably conclude that the Council was held about 100 years 
after the death of Buddha, in round numbers.^ 

(6) *Ab to the principal actors in the Council, there is a 
lair degree of consensus of opinion among our different 
Authorities about their names, lliucn Tsang and the Tibetan 
Dulva give 'some additional infonnation about their resi- 
‘dene'e. 'This is shown in the following table: 



Hea^dencn ns infO* 
tioned (a C. V. 

OuJra 

Iljoen Tmbs 

1/ SabbnUal 

VatUtI 

ValiiU 


S JthaJjs SothiU 

(of tba oast) 

r<)(ilipulr» 

Pllsllputn 

3. Viubha^gSmika 

(of tbe oast) 

Sad’viiya 



(of (ho oast) 

Soiuka 

VaUn 

S. TlevaU 

Sortyja 

Sahad^ha 

Dan nn (or 




Ss'ban no) 

6. Siathlitb Sioarld 

Aho*i&;s bill 

SJAblimatl 

Slatbori 

7.’ Ym* ' 

S, Eitmaru 

nil 

(of th« srest) 

Soosko 

Kosals 


As will be seen from the above list, Hiuen Tsang omits 
the names of thr«jc Arhats, Xos 1, 3, and The 'Jibefan 
Dulva omits No 8, Sumana, but introduces a new name, 
Ajita, who lived at Srughna.* 

As regards the residence, there is hardly any agreement 
except in the case of Sabbakami and Khujja Sobliita. 
Sometimes the two sources are contradictory ; thus while 
Visabha-gamika is represented in C. V. as belonging to the 
'easV, his residence is placed at Sankasya. far to the west, 

litukkhu Ajita IS mentioned in C. V aa the Se%t regnUtor > e.Secretan. 
iut not » member, of the Coroinittoe (See wite). 
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in the Dulva. The conclusion is thus almost forced upon 
us that, while tliere was n fairly accurate tradition about 
the names of the chief actors, there was no equally trust- 
worthy information, available to succeeding generations, 
regarding their places of residence. 

The same thing may be said of the age of these actors. 
In the C. V. SabbakamI is said to be a pupil of Ananda and 
of 120 years’ standing from the date of his Upa^ampada. 
The jMahrivariisa proceeds a step further and makes ^11 the 
eight Theras contemporaries of the Buddha, ) Vasahha- 
gamika and Suraana being pupils of Anuruddha and the 
remaining six, puoUs of Ananda.’ In the Dulva we 6nd 
the last step in this process of legendary rscoustruction, and 
all the 700 arliits, who took part in the Council, are said 
to be contemporaries of Ananda.* • 

It is not difficult to perceive in the above a gradual 
transformation of the actors of the Council into semi-mythi- 
cal honry-hoaded Arhats whose authority and influence were 
supposed to have been derived from the Blessed One himself. 
The absurdity of the assumptions lies on the very face and he 
who nms can read it. But the story of the Second Council is 
not indissolubly bound up with this fabulous age of the 
actors. As a matter of fact, the fable, as we have seen, is,of 
gradual growth. It would be extremely unfair, then, to 
challenge the historical character of the Second Counel] 
simply on the ground of the impossibly old age nf’it^ 
principal actors It is equally futile to argue, with Kern, 
against the historical character of the Council •on*-th5 
grorind that the list of principal actors does not'inplttdQ-- 

• op, cit P 


op eit p 24 
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any o'f tlic Pafrinrclis of tite Budclinst C'liurch, for flic 
Ust of Tatrinrclj*! is contained in only late authorities 
and Kern has lilmself proved its unhistorical character * 

(c) Lastly, we come to tlie ten points which formed the 
subject matter of discussion in the Second Council. The 
C. V. describes them ns follow 

(1) ‘The Ilorn^salt licence/ (Tfi it allowable to cr.*Ty 
nbcut 8.".lt in a horn with the intent on of putt'ng it into 
food which has rot been salted 

(2) The Two incli Hc'ns'* (Ts it allow allc to cat the 
midday meal boyond the right time, provided only that the 
shadow has not yet ttirreJ two incites ’) 

■(3) The Vniage-trip-liccfiso. (Is it allowable for One 
who has once finished his meal, and refused any more, to 
eat food which has not been left over, on the ground that 
he is about to proceed Into the village ■?) 

(4) The Circuit-license (Is it allowable for a number 
of Bliikhhus who dwell within the same circuit, within the 
same boundary, to hold separate Uposathas 
' ' (5) The Indemuity-hccnsc. (Is it nllowablo for a 
Samf^ha, which is not legally constituted, to perform an oili 
cial act, on the ground that they will afterwards obtain the 
knetion of such Bbikkhus as subsequently arnve 
! (6) The Precedent license (Ts it allowable to do a 

thing on the ground that “My preceptor has practised this” 

Or “Idy teacher has practised that’ 

' (7) The Ghum-hcense (Is it allowable for one who has 
once finished his meal and has refused any more, to drink 
milk not left over from the meal, on the ground that it has 

» op -cit p 120 ff 
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left the condition of milk and ha? not yet reached the condi- 
tion of curds ?) 

(8) Drinldng Toddy. (Is it allowable to drink spirits 
which liave not yet become spirits and have not yet acquired 
intoxicating properties ?) 

(9) Unfringcd-scat.* 

(10) Gold and Silver. (AVhether the Bhikkhus could 
accept gold and silver as present). 

The ton points, as enumerated and interpreted in the 
C. Y., do not, however, agree with those mentioned in other 
texts. Some schools like the Dharmaguptas and the Mahl 
lisakas accept the technical names but give quite different 
interpretations.* On tlio other hand the Tibetan version 
of the ten points is almost entirely different fi’om that o? 
C. V.> It would appear that whereas there was a common 
tradition about ten disciplinary points having been dis- 
cussed in Vai^all. there was no such unanimity of view’s as to 
what those ten points actually were. Consequently, in 
subsequent times, each sect or community sought to utilise 
the tradition for settling local disputes by simply including 
the points w’hich agitated their ow’n narrow world among 
the traditional ten points of Vaisall. This seems to be the 
way in which the traditional ten points came to assume vari- 
ous forms. 

It is also not unhliely that the Council of Vaisali was 
merely the precursor oT many other similar, more or less 

* Tha C V dj3) nat exViin fill Batfroai tha Tibe'an sources we learn fbat 
It means “to use a rew mat uiihout patching itaround the edge (in h the width of) 
a Sugata span (equal to a culit and a hall) ’ KocMuIl — op iit.. p l72 

* These have teen fully discussed by Prof n. De U Vallee Poussm Ind Ant lOOS 
p. 89 fl 

* RockhiU, op. cit., p. 171 11. ; Ind. Ant 1908. p 104 ff. 
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general, Assemblies*, in wliicli other tlisjptited points of discip- 
line or doctrine «'cre dheuwed, and that hater traditions have 
jumbled them all up into one stor}*. AMiatcver maybe the 
reason, the result is extremely unfortunate. For vre cannot 
now bo quite sure ns to the matters which created such n pro: 
found agitation in the Buddhist world withina centui^* of the 
Master’s death, and thereby we miss a brilliant opportunity 
of studying the primitive Buddhism in its actual wording. 

Further, a decisicn on the«c ten points has an important 
bearing on the histor}* of the grouih of Buddhist canon. It 
is obvious, in spite of what Oldcnbcrg jjays to the contrary, 
that if we accept the ten points ns given in C. V., we can 
hardly accept the present PsU Vinnya te.^ts as anterior to the 
Council of TuiSill. For manj\of these ten points have been 
80 clearly decided in the existing Mnnya texts that it would 
be an insult to the undcr«trndmg of the (hems of old if we 
believe them incapable of coming to a decision about them 
without so much ado. It is to he remembered that each of 
these points was discussed, not on its merits, but only ns to 
whether or not it w.as in accordance with the doctrin''S as 
preached by the Buddha. If the Vtnaj^ Texts e.xisted then 
in anything like its present shape, most of the points of 
discussion would never have arisen at all,^ and the monks 
could hardly agree that the legal question involved therein 
"was hard and subtle” (see ante). One instance only need " 
be quoted in support of this contention. Take for example 
the avdsalappa which was disposed of as follows in the 
Council of Vaisali according to C. V, 

* 0]dfnl>er2. oI course, the contwrv Tiew — but Professor Poussin seems 

t9 hare completely denioli»hcd Us coatcctwiis (Ind Ant. l‘K)8. pp. 89 ff ) 
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“Eeva'ta— Is flic ‘circuit-license’. Lord, allowable ? 

SabbakamI — IVbat, Sir, is this circuit-license ? 

B. Is it allowable. Lord, for a number of Blaikkhus 
who dwell within the same circuit, within the same bound- 
arj’, to hold separate Uposatlias ? 

S. — No, Sir, it is not allowable. 

R. — Where was such a claim rejected ? 

S. — Rujagaha, in tl»c Uposatha SarhTutta. 

R. — Of what offence is he, who does so, guilty 

S. — Of Dukkata, in neglecting the Vinaya.” 

But consider for a moment the following passage in HahS- 
vagga : “At tliis time two lialls of Uposatlias had been insti- 
tuted in a certain pnnsh. The Blnkkhns assembled in both 
halls because (some) thought: ‘The Uposatha will be held 
here’, and (the other) : ‘The Uposatha will be held there’. 
This Tvas reported to Bhagavat who said “Let no one esta- 
blish two lialls of Uposatha in the same parish. ...... ...I 

order the suppression of one of the two and I desire that the 
Uposatha be held (only) in one place.” 

In the face of such instances no unbiassed reader would 
accept the dictum of Oldenbcrg that the text of the Vmaya, 
as we have it, “docs not know of the propositions discussed 
at VaiAill.* It is equally difficult to believe that in the 
•face of such clear ruling in the Vinaya texts, the matter 
would have formed a subject of dispute in a learned acssmbly 
of Bhikkhus. Again, Oldeubeig has tnily observed : “We 
may with full assurance infer that if the discussions as to 
what was permitted and what forbidden, which we have 


‘ Introduction to Vuu\a Teits, p XXXVI 
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before \is in the Vinaya, were established after the time of 
this Council, it was next to unavoidable, that in appropriate 
passages, it should be directly stated liow the Bhikkhus were 
to act with regard to the points so liotly disputed at 
Vcsfill."* As a matter of fact, however, the Vinaya has made 
explicit statement about m.any of these points. This topic is 
not, however, relevant to our present discussion and we 
need not, therefore, labour the point any further.* 

To sum up. The story of the Second Council seems to 
be based upon a genuine historical Iradllion. It was held 
at VaUali about a century after the death of Buddha in 
order to settle some disputed points of discipline on which 
there were apparently no dear decisions extant. It was 
largely attended by the Buddhist.s from all parts of northern 
India, and the principal parts were played by ci*'ht 
Bhikklius notably Rovata, Sabbak.lml and Yasa. The result 
of the Council was the condemnation of the views held by 
the Bhikkhus of Vaisali. This miglit have led to a schism 
in the Church and the evolution of ona or mare new" sects, 
hut of .this we have no clear evidence. 

THE THIRD COUNCIL. 

■ f The story of the Third Council is given in the Dlpa- 
vamsa, Mahavamsa, and Buddhaghosa’s Introduction to 
Samanta-pasadika.* It is not referred to in C. V., and is 
-unknown to the Buddhists of northern India, Tibet and 
China. This fact at once raises great suspicion as to the 

• Intro<lnfU''n to Vinaya p xist* 

* For on.iIiainina{£ng disftfs'foo on tfeu point the nider ii reUrred to Ind. Aat 

3* ff. 5 3talvaTani»— Ch T. 5 Vwsya TeTt« Ed OWin1>eig. Vol. 

in,P 306 B 
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historical character of the Third Council, and the doubt 
IS more tlian confirmed when we proceed to discuss the 
details given in the late Simhalesc authorities. 

There is hardly any doubt that all the three authorities 
are indebted to a common source for information on this 
point. All the three give pretty long rambling accounts of 
the circumstances leading up to the Council. These accounts 
are full of unnecessary and impossible details, and contain 
reference to miiaculous happenings. It will suffice here to 
give a short outline of the essential features .of the story 
ns gleaned by a comparison of the three texts, 

I It appears that the bounty of Aiioka had increased the 
riches of the Buddhist monasteries uhile it had reduced 
to great straits the followers of heretical sects, so much sOy 
that the latter found it difficult oven to procure a livelihood. 
The result was that the heretics in large numbers passed 
themselves as Buddhist Bliikkhus and dwelt even in the 
royal monastery with the latter. “They proclaimed their 
ow’n doctrines as the doctrine of the Buddha and carried 
out their owm practices even as they wished.” On account 
of the large number of these heretics the Buddhist Bhikkhus 
proper could not maintain discipline in the Sanigha, with the 
dire consequence that for seven years neither the Uposatka 
ceremony nor the Pavarand could be held in any monastery 
in the w'hole of Jambudvipa. 

( At that time 00,000 Bhikthus dwelt at AsokaramaJh 
Pataliputra. When the emperor heard that the Uposatka 
ceremony had been stopped in lus own drama, he sent an offi«f 
cer to settle the matter. The officer went thither^'and 
annoimced to the Bhikidius the king’s command -to carry out 
9 
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the Uposatha. Some tlteras boldly replied that tlicy could 
not carrj* out the Vposalha festival with the Ijcrefics. This 
was too much for the foolhardy ofiicinl who immediately 
drew his sword and cut olT the heads of several theras who bad 
protested. But when he found the Bhikkhu Tissa, brother 
of Afioka, among them, he dared not kill him, and returning 
to Asoka, reported the whole matter to him. A^oka deplored 
this action of his officer and was very much disturbed in mind 
at the idea that the guilt of liis official might devolve upon 
him. He asked several Bhtkkhus wlicthcr the guilt belonged 
to liim or to liis ofijccr, but no iinifomi reply was received, 
some attaching the blame to lum, others exonerating him of 
any guilt. Then the king asked of the Bliikkhus whether 
there was any eminent Bhilckhu in India who could give a 
decisive reply to this question. They nil in one voice referred 
to Tissa Moggaliputta.^ 

/This Tissa Moggaliputta is held out ns the divine majestic 
figure round whom centred all tho important events leading 
up to tlic Third Council. It is related that even at the time 
of the Second Council the theras taking part in that assembly 
foresaw that the heretics will be dominant about a century 
later, and that a Samann descending honi Brahma’s ivorld 
will bo born in human race to destroy the heretics, his name 
being Tissa and surname l^Ioggaliputta.^; 

/Aloka sent for Tissa Moggaliputta, and after great 
difficulties succeeded iil bringing him to Pataliputra.. There 
he first established his greatness by a display of superna- 
tural powers, and then satisfied the king by his decision that 
the .guilt of killing the Bhikkhus did not attach to the king 
as the latter ."had no evil intent. 
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On the seventh day after this A^oka held an assembly 
of ‘nil the Bhikkhus on the earth*. Then, ‘seated with Tissa 
Moggaliputta on one side behind a curtain, he called to bim , 
in tiirn the Bhikkhus of the several confessions’, and after 
each sect had expounded its wrong doctrine, Tissa had no 
difficulty in exposing its false character. The king there- 
upon expelled these sects from tlie Order. Lastly came the 
upholders of the Vibhajja-doctrine and Tissa Moggaliputta 
held that that was in consonance with the real teaching 
of Buddha^) - ■ 

^ After the Older was thus purged of all heietical sects, 
the Uposathn ceremony was held again, and Tissa Mogga- 
liputta proclaimed the treatise called KathSvattu. Th6n he 
chose a thousand learned Bhikkhus and held a Council in 
A^okarama. There he compiled the true Dharma, even as 
Mahakassapa and Yasa did before him, and the convocation 
was finished in the space of nine months. 

/ Such is the brief outline of the story which the later 
Simhalese authoiities have handed down to posterity. The 
storj^ stands self-condemned. It is impossible to hold that 
thousands of heretics entered into the Saihgha and were 
not detected for years ; that the Uposatlia ceremony was 
stopped for seven years even in his own drama in Patalipu- 
tra and A^oka did not know anything of it till at the end 
of that long period ; and lastly, that the name and fame of 
such a great Arhat, as Tissa Moggaliputta is represented 
to be, could possibly remain unknown to Asoka till the 18th 
year of his coronation. Then, again, the upshot of 
whole affair was aif authentic declaration that the Vibhajja- 
vadins were the only true followers of Buddha, and if we 
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rdmemtcr that all the three accounts that wc possess really 
on'ginatcfl from the Tiblmjjnvudins of ^lahuvihara, irhereas 
the urholc affair is completely ignored by the rest of the 
Buddhist ■world, "wc arc bound to entertain very grave doubts 
about the Council at Pil^aliputra. Even if any Council was 
held, it was admittedly a partj’-mceting of the ^^bhajjava- 
dins alone, and could by no stretch of imagination be called 
a general Council. But whether even such a party-meeting 
Was ever held to compile the Dhamma, may be doubted in 
the absence of evidence of a more reliable character. It 
must be remembered that Hhion Tsnng who has recorded so 
many traditions about A^ha has not a word to say about 
this Council, and that not the slightest reference to it is made 
in the numerous inscriptions which that emperor has be- 
queathed to us.^.^ 

.J'Sn course ’bf his description of Pufabputra Hiuen Tsang 
has told us a very interesting story regarding the origin of a 
stupa called ”Thc Institution of the Gong-call tope.'* IFc 
are told that once in bygone days tbe heretics of Pataliputra 
had excelled the Buddhists by means of their learning and 
scholarship. As a result, heated discussions often took 
place between the rival parties, and these were attended 
by loud sbouts and wild beating of gongs At last the king 
arranged a public discussion to decide the respective merits 
of tbe parties vuth the condition that if tbe heretics proved 
sucressfnJ the Buddhist monasteries should not be allowed 
to call meetings by gong-beating. The Buddhists, being 
defeated, had to put up with thishumiliation for twelve years. 
Then Deva, a disciple of Kagarjuna, came to Pataliputra and 
arranged a public discussion. In the covtrse of twelve days 
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ts refuted the propositions of the heretics and vanquished 
them utterly in argument. The king and his ministers being 
satisfied raised the stup-t in question as a memorial.' 

It is not difficult to perceive striking resemblances in 
essential points between this story and that of the Third 
Council. Both refer to the predominance of heretics over the 
Buddhists in the city of Pataliputra, a consequent period of 
humiliation for the Buddhists, seven years in one case and 
twelve years in another, and the final discomfiture of the 
heretics and the triumph of the Buddhists by the eSorts 
of a great Bbikkhu, Deva in the first case and Tissa 3Ioggali* 
putta in the Second. In both the king plays a more or 
leas passive part. 

It seems reasonable to hold that a long-drawn struggle 
between the heretics and the Buddhists, out of which the 
latter finally emerged as triumphant, was the nucleus of 
both the stories, to which different personalities were 
introduced in later times 

THE FOURTH COUNCIL. 

.It is held by all the Buddhist sects, with the exception 
of the Ceylonese monks, that a Council was held under the 
patronage of King Kaniska. Thus while the Ceylonese look 
upon the Council of Asoka as the third and the last, the 
same view is taken about the Council of Kaniska by the 
remaining Buddhist world . } 

The most circumstantial narrative of this Coimcil is 
given by Hiuen Tsang. It may be summarised as follows;— 
‘Kaniska, the Buddhist Hng. was much perplexed at the 

‘Beal— Vol. H. pp 96 II ; Witters — VoL IL pp. 100 101. 
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^ different and contradictory interpretations of the Buddhist 
Scriptures caused by conflicting tenets of sectarians. He 
then expressed to the venerable Par^va a desire to have the 
Tripitaka explained according to the tenets of the various 
schools. Parsva having agreed, Buddhist Bhikkhus were 
summoned from all quarters As the number of Bhikkhus 
who had assembled in response to the invitation were very 
large, Kaniska selected, out of them, 499 Bhikkhus noted 
for their learning. To this was added the venerable Vasu* 
mitra who acted as the President This Council of 600 com- 
posed 100,000 stanzas of Upadesa-^astras, explanatory of the 
canonical sStras, 100,000 stanzas of Vinaya-vihhSsa-sastnrs, 
explanatory of the Tinaya, and 100,000 stanzas of Abhidhar- 
ma-Vibhasa-^astras, explanatory of the Abhidhanna These 
treatises were written out on copper plates Kaniska had 
these enclosed in stone boxes and deposited them in a stiipa 
specially erected for the purpose.*^ 

There are differences m points of detail in the various 
accounts of the Council that have reached us 

First, as to the place where the Coimcil was held. Hinen 
Tsang places it in Kashmir, while according to Tibetan 
authorities it was in Jalandhara As to the personnel of the 
Council, the Tibetan Life of Bnddha says that 500 Arhats 
under Parsva and 500 Bodhisatvas under Vasumitra held the 
Council, while Taranatha proceeds one step further, and 
speaks of 600 Arhats, JOO Bodhisatvas and 500 Panditas. 
There can be hardly any doubt that the onginal SOO was 
duplicated and triplicated in the hands of later uTiters. 

As to the work of the Council, Taranatha gives a some- 
* w*tt«f»--Voi Lp erorHwii v«li, p isi 
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rhat different rersion Having referred to tie internal 
issensions in the Church which resulted in the rise of 18 
ifferent sects Turanitha adds that all these 18 sects were 
ohuoM lodged bj the Tourtli Council as holding the true doc 
line According to him the Council further put to ivriting 
le whole of Viua) a and the portions of Sutra and Abhi 
harma iihich had not }et been iintteu out The other 
Drtions of the Inst tM o hich nlread} existed in a ivritten 
irm, were corrected According to the Tibetan Life, the 
ourth Council collected the canonical books These three 
:counts although different aic not self contradictory 
id maj bo reconciled without much difficulty If, as 
luea Tsang sajs, elaborate commentaries were made on 

0 Tnpitakas, it was obnously necessary m the first jilace 
collect together the canomcal books themselves So 

f we can agree with the mows in Tibetan Life, but it is 
fficult to beliea e the statement of Taranatha that the whole 
Tiuaya jet reinamed unwntten and was merely trans 
tted orally e\en as late as the first century A D As 
the reconciliation of tite 18 different sects, the best way of 
mg that a\as obviously "bj means of mgemous commen 
ues which avould satisfy rival sects by puttmg different 
:erpretations on the same passage exactly as nas done 
later times in the case of the Brahmamcal Smrtis, the 
ne passage in Manusamhita foi example, bemg quoted to 
aport almost diametncally opposite views 
We may thus hold that the chief business of the Fourth 
imcil was to collect the canomcal texts and to prepare 
borate commentaries on them with a view to reconcile 

1 tenets of different sects as far as possible 
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' But tEo Tourth Council, like the Third, can hardly claim 
to he a general Council of the Buddhists at large. As noted 
above, it is completely ignored by the Ceylonese Buddhists. 
It also appears that the llahayanists took no part in it. It 
was at best a Council o[ the Hinayunists of northern India. 
But- within this narrow sphere it did a great deal ot good 
by putting a stop to old quarrels and dissensions. It was 
well that the HinaySnists thus closed up their ranks, for 
time was not distant when their position was going to bo 
seriously challenged by the new Jlahayana sect. That 
the Hinayanists were in a position to make a common cause 
against their new rival was in no smril measure due to the 
work done ui the Council of Kaniska. ) 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Tm. Terf. Vinaya Tests.-Ed. by Oldenberg. C. V. 


O.V. 

Dipav, 

Kockhill 
Histoiie 
M. V. 


ChuUavagga 

Dlpavathsa edited and translated by Olden- 
berg. 

BockhiU— life of Buddha. 

Kem— Histoire do Bouddhisme dans ITnde. 
Mahavagga, Translated by Oldenberg in 
S. B. E. 



CHAPTER III 


SIX HERCTIC.VL TEACHERS 
^TIio Slminfiaphala Sutta of the Digha Nihaya mentions 
the si\ heretical tcachera ^\llo'a^e spoken of in identical 
terms as “the head of an order, of a /oJIomngf the teacher 
of a school, well-knoivn and of repute as a sophist, revered 
hy the people, a man of e\pencnce who has long been a 
recluse, old and well stneken in jears ’ (Digha NiLaya, Vol 
J p 47] The hereficaf teachers were the fol/owing"^ 

1 Pflrana Kassapa 

2 JEakkhali Gosfila 

3 Ajita Kcsakainbah 

4 Pakiidha Kaceijana 

5 SaSjaya Belatthiputta 

0 Nigantha Nathaputta 

hlaT 3Iuller was the first to attempt to assign a definite 
position to them ui the historj of the six systems of Indian 
philosophy With all deference to that great scholar, I 
must saj that he has Imrdly succeeded in estabhshing the 
precise relation in which these teachers stand either to the 
history of Indian philosophy or to that of Jamism and 
Buddhism A short account of these teachers appears m 
Rockbill s Life of the Buddha drawn from the Tibetan 
translation of the Samannaphala Sutta (pp 100 105) 

Mr Rockhill gives in his appendia. extracts from the Jama 
Bhagavati of intercourse between Mahavira and 

Gosala Maivkhaliputta and also an account of the doctrines 
10 
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of these teachers according to two Cliincsc versions of the 
Samafifiaphala Sutta. Dr. Oldcnherg and other Buddhist 
^v^itc^s furnish us witli a mere legendary account of them. 
In one of the Jatakas these teachers are contrasted vith 
Buddha-Gaxitama as a filthy crow in comparison with the 
painted, well-trained and Bwcct-voiced peacock. (Jataka, 
Fausboll, No. 339. Vol. III. pp. 120-128), The ^lilinda- 
panha which can bo dated the second century of the Chris- 
tian era, contains a spurious account of these teachers which 
leads xis back to the Samafinaphala Sutta that might be 
taken as the most typical of genuine Buddhist fragments. 
Of the six teachers, Jaina Angas wnfoitvinately mention only 
MakkhaligosSlaputta and Nigantha Nuthaputta. 

1 . PQraria Kassapa : 

He was so called because he was horn of a girl who 
was a foreigner. There were previously ninety -nine of that 
race and his birth completed the hundredth, lie was called 
Pflrna or Parana, complete, or “full” which was prefixed 
to his name Kassapa. His master was unnilling to put, 
him to hard work and made him the porter of his mansion. 
Kassapa ran away as he did not like this job. He was 
attacked by theives in the forest where ho fled. There 
the tliieves stripped off his clothes and left him naked. 
He went to a village being naked. The people there asked, 
him who he was and he said that his name was Parana 
because he was full of all sciences, Kassapa because he was 
a brahmin and Fflrana Xvassapa Buddha because he brought 
all his evil desires under control. The people bought clothes 
in abimdance for him but he refused them as he thought 
that if he put them on, he would not he treated with the 
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same respect Knsb.ipa said, “Clothes are for the covering 
of shame and shame is the effect of sin I am an arahafc. 
As I am free from e\il desires, I know no shame” The 
people believed what he said, brought offerings for him and 
worshipped liim Five hundred persons became his followers. 
It was proclaimed throughout the Jambiidipa that he 
was the Buddha He had eighty thousand followers 
who were not seekers of truth They all went to hell with 
their false teachers 

The Buddhist Saniannaphala Sutta gives a distorted, 
mutilated picture of tJic philosophical speculations of 
Parana Kassapa The Buddhist teachers are led by their 
moral predilection to judge only the moral bearing of 
Kassapa’s plulo«oplij TIic^ assert that Pfirana Kassapa 
ruled out the plnj of will m our moral life from the domain 
of speculation Tiie Jamas join hands witli the Buddhists 
m grouping Kassapa’s doctrine under Akinyavada The 
Buddhist account keeps the theoretic side of Ajita’s philo- 
sophy in the background However, an important passage 
of the Jama Sutrakritauga (SutrakritSnga, I II 13) clearly 
States that his was really a theory of the passivity of soul 
“WTien a man acts or causes another to act, it is not his soul 
which acts or causes to act (evam akarayu appa) ” The 
Jama commentators identify this doctrine with the Sankhya 
philosophy which also posits soul as a passive principle 
In the absence of documents coming down to us from Kassapa 
it IS difficult even to imagine in what manner he conceived 
the part played by the soul in the conscious experience of 
the individual The Sankhya system speaks no doubt of 
soul as a mere passive gpectatoi while praknti performs 
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all active functions of the body and the mind But he 
tried to get over the difficulty bj asserting that the presence 
of soul even as a passive spectator is essential to stir up 
energy m praknti Upadlu is the principle which connects 
body and mind with soul Although such details of Kassapa’s 
philosophy are unknoum it is undemable that this theory 
of the passivity of soul was an important step towards the 
development of the Sankhja system from the rough outime 
given by Pippallada Thus we see that the influence of 
Purana Kassapa’s speculation upon Jaimsm and Buddhism 
was rather of a negative character and the latter rejected m 
a body the absurdity of Kassapa’s theory about the soul 
2 Makkhali Gosala 

He was called Gosala because he was born of a slave 
who was confined to a cattle pen on account of the displeasure 
of his master. When he grew up, his master one day gave 
him a pot of ghee to carry on his head , and when he came 
to a muddy place he was told to take care lest he should 
fall He fell down and for fear of consequence he ran away 
His master followed him and caught hold of his garment 
but be left it m his hand and fled to the forest naked , 
whence he came to a village and deceived the people m the 
same way as Purana Kassapa did He had the same 
number of disciples and led the number of followers to hell 
In spite of the general tendency of the Jam works to pamt 
Gosala in dark colours the Bhagavati bad to admit that 
Gosala attained Jinahood and that he was recognised as 
a teacher at Savatthi some two years before ilahavira 
It IS not improbable that by the theory of fortuitous 
ongm or chance (adhiccasamuppado, ahetuappaccayavado, 
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akiiranavuda, ynddnccha. m Setasatara Upanishad) Buddha 
understood the logical postulate of the philosophy of 
Purana Kassapa besides that of the philosophy of the Vedas 
and the Upamsads. Something comes into eMStence that 
was previously non-e\istent (ahutva ahosi, that is to say, 
something comes out of nothing) This js the fundamental 
logical pnnciple of Purana Kassapa as Buddha understood 
Imn. The term, adhiccasamuppada, is obviously the oppo- 
site of Buddha’s paticcasamuppida, theory of causal genesis, 
which IS explamcd thus . This is that comes to be, on the 
ansmg of this, that arises, etc. Of course Purana 
Kassapa’s principle was interpreted by Buddha from 
the moral standpomt , something comes out of nothing 
means that from the soul which is uncaused arises 
the experience of pleasure and pain, the sense of good and bad, 
etc. It IS curious that the theory of non-causation or chance 
is ascribed to Makkhah Gos3la m the Samanhaphala Sutta, 
but the incompatibility of such a theory mth the general 
trend of Gosala’s thought needs some e^lanation The 
Anguttara Nikaya has a passage where the doctrme of 
Purana Kassapa and MaLkhaU Gosala are mixed up by 
Anauda The interest of this passage is that the theory 
of chance is associated with the name of Purana Kassapa, 
Perhaps tina confusion led Buddha Gautama to declare 
Gosala’s to be the worst of all doctrines (Oldenberg s 
Buddha, p 70 , Anguttara Nikaya, Siamese Edition, p 302). 

As Mrs Rhys Davids points out that m this passage Buddha 
confounded Gosala with Ajita Kesakambali when he said in 
jest that the blanket made up of hair was hot in hot weather 
and cold lu cold weather. Judgmg from the hue of thought 
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follow eel b} ilakkbali Gosala, lie was a fatalist or a cleter- 
minist rather than a propounder of the doctrine of chance. 
E\erj'thing was unalterably fixed Tins was the funda- 
mental thesis of Makkhali Gosala as we read in the Jama 
Bhaga\ ati Buddhaghosa also saj s that according to Gosala 
things happen exactly as they are to happen, that w hich is 
not to happen docs not happen (Sumaugala YilasmT, pp. 
I6O-J60) It IS clear from this that Gosala mamtams that 
everything happens according to the unalterable laws of 
nature, that is to saj, he banishes chance from the whole 
of experience He seeks to explain things as a biologist m 
the light of these three principles ~{1) Pate, (2) Species, 
and (3) >.ature 

The pleasure aud pain which b\iug beings experience 
depend partly upon past deeds and partly upon their birth 
aud inherent nature (Xi>atisangatibh5\aparmata, Sama- 
iiuaphala Sutta, Sutrakntanga Sutra) GosSla’s is a theory 
of evolution of mdividua! things by natural transformation 
(pannama implied m parmato) The SSmaiiSaphala Sutta 
states his mam thesis rather narrowly when it sajs that 
both- fools and wise men alike wandenng in transmigration 
make an end of pain (Saudha\^tva eamsanUa dukkhassa ‘ 
ntam kanssanti) His doctrine is that all forms of life, 
all li\’ing substances attain perfection after having gradually 
passed higher and higher through different types of existence 
which are fixed, and after having expenenced pleasure and 
pam, peculiar to each forna of existence The highest m the 
scale of existence is of course a Jma (perfect man) Xow 
his theorj of evolution differs fundamentally from Darwin’s 
theory as it implies an ciolution not of species but of mdi- 
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viduals from a lo^^er species to a higher one In working 
out his theory of perfection by transformation Gosala classi 
hes the living things m various ways and arranges them m 
an ascending order and he seems to give a two fold classi 
hcation, psychological and physiological But it is implied 
in his expressions that organic development progresses side 
by side with the development of mind He conceives 
mfimty of time, involving a conception of kalpas (c>cles) 
antarakalpas, meamng uniform succession of the cjcles 
of existence , but time for individual is finite or limited m 
both ways as illustrated by the simile of a ball of -stnng 
which spreads out just as far and no further than it can 
unwind Eor Gosala there is not only a gradation of the 
t 3 ^es of existence, but also there are eight stages of develop 
ment ui the life of a man, at each of which the mental growth 
corresponds to the pliysical and \nce versa The theory 
of the gradual development of self connects Gosala wntli the 
past, the Aitareyas in particular (Aitareya Aranyaka), and 
^Mth succeeding ages, which had seen the birth of the reh 
gious philosophies of Mah3.vira and Buddha Gosula’s 
biological speculations supply his worthy successors inth 
ample food for thought, with arguments whicli are put hj 
them mainly to a moral, social and, in short, to a practical 
use One illustration will suffice In the Vasettha Sntta 
of the Snttanipiita, Buddha opposes the caste system on 
grounds drawn from Biology The theory of caste or juti 
IS untenable as it introduces a species within a species 
Buddha gives a list of species of aarious animals, insects 
und plants and holds that such a variety of species is not 
to be found among men (p. 118, \ersc 14) The theor}' 
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followed b} Makkli ill Gosala, he was a fatalist or a detcr- 
niinust rather than a propoundcr of the doctrine of chance. 
Everything was unalterably fi\ed This was the funda- 
mental thesis of Alakkhah Goslla as wc read in the Jama 
Bhaga vati Buddhaghosa also s vy s that according to Gosrda 
things happen exactly as they are to happen, that which is 
not to happen docs not happen (Sumangala VillsiiiT, pp 
iC0-J65) It is clear from this that Gosala maintains that 
everything happens according to the unalterable laws of 
nature, that is to say, he banishes chance from the whole 
of ex]>enence He seeks to explain things as a biologist in 
the light of these three pnncipics — (1) Pate, (2) Species, 
and (3) Is^ature 

The pleasure and pain which living beings expenenco 
depend partly upon past deeds and partly upon their birth 
and inherent nature (Niyatisangatibhavnpannata, S3ma- 
imaphala Sutta, Sutrakritanga Sfitra) Gosala’s is a theory 
of evolution of individual things by jiatural transformation 
(parmama unpUed m pannato) The Samauhapbala Sutta 
states his mam. thesis rather narrowly when it says that 
both fools and wise men alike wandering in transmigration 
make an end of pam (Sandhavitva samsantva dukkhassa-‘ 
ntam karissanti) His doctrine is that all forms of life, 
all livnng substances attain perfection after having gradually 
passed higher and higher throu^ different types of existence 
avhich are fixed, and after having expenenced pleasure and 
pam, pecuhar to each form of existence The highest in the 
scale of existence is of course a Jina (perfect man) Now 
his theory of evolution differs fundamentally from Darwin’s 
theory as it imphes an evolution not of species but of indi- 
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viduals, from a lower species to a higher one In working 
out his theory of perfection bj transformation Gosala classi 
fies the living things in \anous ways and arranges them in 
an ascending order and he seems to give a two fold clissi 
fication psjchological and phjsiological But it is implied 
in his expressions that oi^anic development progresses side 
by side with the development of mind He conceives 
infinit} of time, in\olvingn conception of kalpas (cycles) 
antarakalpas, meaning uniform succession of the cycles 
of existence , but time for individual is finite or limited m 
both wajs as illustrated by the simile of a ball of string 
which spreads out just as far and no further than it can 
unwind For Gosala there is not only a gradation of the 
ypes of existence, but also there are eight stages of develop 
nent in the life of a man at each of which the mental growi:h 
•orresponds to the physical and vice versa The theory 
of the gradual development of self connects Gosala with the 
past, the Aitarejas in particular (Aitareya Aranyaka), and 
with succeeding ages, which had seen the birth of the reli 
gious philosophies of Mahivira and Buddha Gosala’s 
biological speculations supply his worthy successors with 
ample food for thought, with arguments which are put by 
them mainly to a moral, social and m short, to a practical 
use One illustration will suffice In the Vasettha Sutta 
of the Suttanipata, Buddha opposes the caste system on 
grounds drawn from Biologj The theorj of caste or jati 
IS untenable as it introduces a species within a species 
Buddha gives a bst of species of various animals, insects 
and plants and holds that such a variety of species is not 
to be found among men (p 118 verse 14 ) The theory 
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of ca^te or yati easily breaks Sown when wc see that a 
Brahmin and a can^ala do not differ in their physical 
coiistitution and can both procreate children 

A short and malicious fragment in the SamaSuaphala 
Siitta tells us that GosMa divides actions into act, word and 
thought , thought being regarded as half karma This 
division of karma which some writers suppose to be derived 
from the Zendavesta was really an indigenous growth in 
India and played an important part in the Jama and Buddhist 
thought As a naturalist, Gosala lays stress on act and word 
Buddha as a psychologist lays stress on manokamma and 
kayakamma on the ground of the inter action of body and 
mmd (Cittanvayo kayo hoti, kSyanvavam cittam hoti) 
(Ma]]lnma NikSya, Vol I, pp 237-8) ^ The deterministic 
theory of Ilakkliali Gosala constitutes a moral difficulty 
If hvmg beings are bent this way and that way by their 
fate, how can we make them responsible for their actions ^ 
Both Ilahaviri and Buddha think that 'M'lkkhali s thcorj 
leaves no room for the freedom of the mil That is to ^iy, 
las is a doctrine of non action (akinySvSda) But m point 
of fact the moral freedom of men is not inconsistent with 
the deterministic theory of Gosala, and the relation of 
Gosdla’s theorj to Indian philosophy in general and to moral 
philosophy in particular is that it establishes governance of 
law in the universe of eiqienence It also tacitly suggests 
that not only physical phenomena but also mental and moral 
phenomena arc subject to definite lavss Tims wo see that 
he provadcs his successors with a caution that moral 
freedom, if there be any, must be freedom of being 
within the operation of laws If will is to he opontivc. 
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ifc must operate in accordance with the general order 
of things. 

3. Ajita Kesakambali 

He was a ser\ant who ran awaj from his master As 
he had no means of livelihood, he became an ascetic He 
put on a mean garment made up of hair, shaved his head 
and taught, “It is an equal sni to kill a fish and to eat its 
flesh ” 

The way for Mahavlra and Buddha w^as prepared by 
Ajita Kesakambali whose doctrine like that of Epicurus 
IS generally misunderstood The negative side of Ajita’s 
philosophy IS more prominent than its positive side In 
its negative side lus philosophy was employed to demolish 
the whole ground of the Brahnianic faith and ceremonial 
works Indeed it breathed an utter contempt for everything 
Vedic or Brahnianic He naively denied the possibility 
of rebirth and retribution The world was just a concourse 
of four elements, the space being the repository of the 
senses, the soul being just a chemical product of matter 
and nothing more Ajita rendered a great service to Indian 
philosophy by the positive side of his philosophy which 
was directed against the dualistic or pluralistic theory of 
Kaccayana That which is psychical is corporeal (tarn 
jivo tarn sariram) Tlius Mahavira and Buddha fitly des 
cnbed the mam content of Ajita’s doctrine What Ajita 
really contemplated was not to identify body with soul or 
matter with spirit but to pomt out that a particular object 
of expenence must be somehow viewed as an indivisible 
whole (SutrakritSnga, 2 I IS 17) Mahavira and 
Buddha were right in supposing Ajita ’s doctrine to be a doc 
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trine oi non-action, (Akiriyavada), because Ajita destroyed 
the ultimate ground of moral distinction by denying the 
possibility of personal . continuity and thus deprived life 
of its zest. However his service to MahaWra and Buddha 
was considerable: (I) He led them to think of reality or 
real object as a single, indivisible whole and (2) he led them 
to seek for the ground of moral distinctions in the volition 
of mind ’rather tlian anything else. • - ' 

4. Pakudha Kaccayana r 

He was the son of a poor widow who bore him at 
the foot of a Kakudha or Kumbuk tree. A brahmin 
saw him and brought him up giving him the name of 
the tree near which he was bom. After the death of 
the brahmin he had no means of support and became an 
ascetic. He taught thus “when cold water is drunk, many 
cieatuies are destroyed and that warm water alone is there- s, 
fore to be used whether for washing the feet or for any 
other purpose.” His followers never drank cold water nor 
washed their bodies with it and if, obliged to pass through 
water or ford a river, it gave them much pain as they thought 
it caused a great destruction of life. 

A Kavandhin Katyayana is mentioned in the Prasno- 
pamshat as a younger contemporary of Pippallada to whom 
we owe the outline of the Saniya system of philosophy 
{Prainopanishat, PraA 1. I). The nickname Kavandhin 
applied to the name of Katyayana is of some interest. 
Kavandhin or Kakudha was really a nickname intended to 
distinguish the famous sophist hrom other teachers bearing 
his name. 

Supposing that Kakudha Katyayana or Kavandhin 
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KStj’^ayann was a younger contemporary of Pippallada and 
that the Buddha as a 3 ounger contemporarj of Katyayana, 
it does not seem improbable that Kat} ayana as of the same 
age as Sanjaya 

I/ct ns examine the doctrine of Pakiidha Kaccajana 
(Kakudha Katjuyana) In the Jama and the Buddhist 
works his doctrine is designated differently , the name sig- 
nifies various aspects and phases — 

1 “Sassatavada” (Bralimajala sutta Digha N Vol 

I. p 1) 

2 Afifiajivo (the theory of duality) annamsanravado, 
Sattakiyavfido atmashastav5do, amkyavado 

3 Akiriyavado 

The logical postulate of Kavandhin Katyayan’s philo 
soph} IS no other than the Parmenedian doctrine of Being 
“Nothing comes out of nothing” (Noya uppajjae asam) 
'^Vhat IS does not pensh from nothing comes nothing 
(sato nacci vinlso, asato iiacci sambhavo SDtrakntSnga 
2 1 22) The Buddhist fragments do not make mention 
of this important logical principle (Satkarya vada) accepted 
m almost all the systems of Indian philosophy notably the 
system of the Bhagavat Gita the Sankhya the Vaisesika 
and the Vedanta Among the earlier systems ^ve might 
mention Jainism, Buddhism and the philosophy of the Upa 
msads particularly that of Naciketa in Kathopamsat which 
inculcate the same principle These led the Jama commen 
tators Silanka and others to identify the doctrine of Paku 
dha with the system of the Bhagavat Gita the S^nkhayam 
and some of the Saiva systems The ontological 
significance of its eternalism is summed up by Mahavira 
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and Buddha m the expressions that soul and the world 
(atta ca loko ca) are both eternal, giving birth to nothing 
new , that thej are steadfast as a mountain peak, as a pillar 
firmly fixed These principles are the same for ever and ever^ 
The epithet pluralism implies that Kaccayana sought 
to explain the whole of experience in the light of six or 
seven substances The se^en substances according to the 
Buddhist enumeration are earth, water, fire, air, pleasure, 
pain and soul The six substances given by the Jamas are 
(1) earth, (2) water, (3) fire, (4) air, (5) space, and (6) soul 
The Jama and the Buddhist accounts differ no doubt 
in some respects but fundamentally we find an agreement 
between them 

We are led to understand that according to Katyayana 
the concrete existences arc the results of the combination 
of the SIX or seven substances which perpetually unite 
and separate , umte by pleasure and separate by pam Thus 
partlv in agreement with NaciketS and pirtlj m agreement 
with the Bhagavat Gita, Kaccajana aimed at explaimng 
away birth and death as common pbenomem m the world 
of experience 

The pluralism of Kaccayana is fitly summed up m the 
dualism of Pippailada lO the Prasnopamsat, that is, of 
Sankhya 

Pippailada as is well Jaiown postulated prana and rayi 
(that IS, purusa and pralcriti) the two ultimate pnnciples 
relating to the explanation of all phenomena 

The logical consequence of his doctrine was fatal to 
modem philosophy, if the substances are uncreated, uncaused 
and eternally existent, and if they mechanically umte and 
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disintegrate, tlie theory can ill aflord to account for moral 
distmctions between good and bad, between right and 
wrong This is the significance of the epithet akmyavada. 
Kaccayana identified thought with being The result 
nas that he explained away the destimes of the particulars 
under the glamour of the universal concepts Both llaha- 
vlra and Buddha rejected the position of Kaccayana though 
theoretically they agreed with him that the real object 
of experience as a whole can never be cognised and described 
by appropriate symbols Thus the influence exercised by 
Kaccajana upon Jainism and Buddhism was rather of a 
negative character 

5 Saujaya Belatthiputto : 

He was called Sanjaya because he had on ins hehd a 
boil like a saSja or wooden apple and Belatthi because he 
was born of a slave 

It IS still an open question whether Sanjaya Belatthi 
putta was the same person as Sanjaya the wanderer , the 
former was the teacher of Ssnputta who became later on 
the chief disciple of Buddha Prof Jacobi has identified 
the two names (Jama Sutras, pt II p xxix) Of course 
Belatthiputta himself was a far-famed wandering teacher of 
the time In the Jama Uttaradhyayanasutra there is 
mention of a Sanjaya, kmg of Kampilya, hose teaching 
savours of scepticism 

There it is stated that he was converted to the Jama 
faith by Gardabhali Supposing that Belatthiputto was no 
other than the wanderer and that Sariputta was the connect- 
ing link between him and the Buddha, we can show how 
scepticism as a philosophic method was superseded m course 
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of method which was critical. The transition 

. di(l7wtib- 'hOwevor take place abruptly. Safijaya’s contri- 
b\rtfeirrt»o-.T'>Miiin pliilosopliy ^vn8 similar to that of Pyrrho 
in Grook tradition, who visited India and studied philosophy 
tinder the Gyinnosdphists in the 4th century B. C. His 
(’ont'rilmtion was a negative or destructive one, as it aimed 
at ^avoiding all dogmatic conclusions. He was the first to 
maintain a neutral attitude towards the dogmatic views of 
life and tilings and to prove that it W’as impossible to offer 
roHifcndo ht liuman knowledge concerning the reality of 
life and things. Ho was flio first to turn men^s attention 
away from vain speculations and to teach that the best 
pathway to peace lay clsoWhorc, in preserving a tranquil 
state of mind: Thus lie suggested what problems were to bo 
ojtrludod from the domain of apcchlution and he inaugurated 
a critiijul'ora dominafod by liighor ethical ideals. 

As philosoplicr, Safijaya belonged to the sophistioneriod, 
and his doctrine was uniritolligible c.vccpt in relation jo the 
teachings of Pakudlia Kaccilyuna and Ajita Ivesakamball. 

0. Nigantha Nilthaputta or JfahavTra ; 

Ho was the sou of Nftta, the Imsbandman and because 
ho doohirod that there was no science with which he ^va 3 ' 
acquainted, lie was called Nigantha. He said that he was 
free from sin and that if any one had any doubt about any 
subject whatever;, ho might come to him for explqjjation. 

The Silmn^ama Sutta of the JInjjhima NikSya (VoJ, jj. 

P. T. S, p. 2i3.) and the PStikn Sutta of the Digha Nikuya 
( Vol. Ill) hear evidence to the fact that Nigantha Nathaputfa 
or Afahilvlra pre<leccascd Buddha by a few years. Dr. 
ilcornle conjectures that 3fahl5vlra djcd some five years 
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before the Buddha (Ajmkas in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics) It follows from the evidence of the 
Abhayar'ipkumura Sutta CVajjhima Nikaya Yol I p 392) 
of the i^Iajjhima Nikaya that Maha\ ira was aware of the fact 
of dissension between Buddha and Devadatta In the 
opinion of Prof Kern, the death of Bimbisara took place 
when Buddha had reached the age of 72 jears, and that 
Buddhadatta’s agitations against the Buddha must be dated 
some time after this event (Kern’s Indian Buddhism p 
38) Judging from this documentary evidence Dr^ 
Hcemlo’s conjectures would seem to have substantial his 
toncal accuracy Maha\u:a is said to have lived seventy 
two years and Buddha is said to have died at the age of eighty 
Thus the greater part of Mahsivira’s life coincides with that 
of Buddha After carefully examining the data supplied 
by the Jama records, Dr Hoernle has come to the conclusion 
that GosSla Mankhaliputta had become a far famed teacher 
some two years before Mabavira and that the latter survived 
the former by sixteen years (UvasagadasScs Tr pp 110 111) 
Notwithstanding persistent insinuations as to Gosala 
being formerly a disciple of Mahavira and as to his rupture 
^vlth hia teacher there is room for doubt if Gosala had ever 
been a disciple of Mahavira AVhile the malicious Jama 
accounts deepened the mystery about the relation between 
the two teachers we can have recourse to the Buddhist 
wntings or more reliable informatiow The Buddhist 
fragments are unamraous in referrmg to them as the most 
distinguished sophists of the time the recogmsed founders 
of the two separate schools, namely the Ajivikas or Mas 
karms and the Niganthas (Jamas) 
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In the account given in the Samamiaphala Sutta 
Mahavira is said to have laid great stress on the four-fold 
self-restraints (catuyama samvara ) ‘ the terra Tvhich is 
difierently interpreted by Buddha first in relation to Mahu- 
and secondly on his own account. In reference to 
Mahavira, the term is interpreted thus : — ^‘'A Nigantha... 

lives restrained as regards all water; restrained as 

regards all evils ; all evils he has washed away and he lives 
suffused with the sense of evil held at bay. Such is the 
four-fold self-restraint ; and since he is thus tied with this 
four-fold bond, therefore is he the niggantho (free from 
bonds) called Gatatto (whose heart is gone ; that is to the 
summit, to the attainment of his aim), Ajatatto (whose heart 
is kept down ; that is, is under command), and Thitatto 
(whose heart is fixed)” (Jaina Sutras, pp. 74-75). Buddha 
explained the terra somewhat differently when be e^lained 
it on lus own account. By the four-fold self-restraint he 
meant the four moral precepts, each of which is viewed in 
its fourfold aspect. 

In the CuiasakuIadSyi Sutta of the ilajjhiina NikSya 
(Vol. n, pp. 35-36), we read that according to Mahavira, 
the four precepts and self- privation are the recognised roads 
to the bhssful state of soul. 



CHAPTER IV 

GAUTA3IA BUDDHA AND THE PARIBRAJAKAS 


Hindu sages dx\ ide life into four stages, viz , (1) education 
Four stages of hfo tlio pTiiiic of !ifc Slid Self restraint m 
toMJaMdYs'aS iwlolcsceiice, (2) householder’s life iiiclud 
ing the performance of j^ajnas (sacrifices) 
in adult age, (3) forest life in advanced years, and (4) to 
wander about for salvation in old age (Manu, Ch VI, 
Yajuavallvya, Ch III) When people having religious trend 
lealised that the worldlj life was full of sorrows and sufferings 
and that cverytlmig secular was transitory, they renounced 
household life though then family might be in affluent 
circumstances, and kept themselves aloof from human 
affaurs Thej were wanderers and were 
Life of tie wanderers ^.Q^f-ent With leading secluded lives of 

contmcnce They practised asceticism and often subjected 
themselves to extreme forms of self mortification They 
were not moved honour or reproach, though their 
fame far spread They used to strive hard to know the 
truth and did not deem it a disgrace to be destitute 
The rulers treated them witli respect and could not make 
them come to court (Watters on Yuan Chwang Vol I, pp 
160 161) 

According to the Buddhists, a paribrSjaka means a 
Tvandenng religious mendicant The Pah 
brajaLs plh Buddhist literature speaks of two classes 

Baddhiat literature panbrajokas OX panbbajakas — (1) 

Brahmana panbbajaka and (2) Auhatitthiya paribbajaka 
12 
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A Bralimana panbljajaka js one \\lio was at first a 
Brahrmna but u ho later on became a i^andering religious 
mendicant , and an ASnatitthiya panbbajaha means a 
panbbajaka nho belonged to a group of heretics other 
than the Brahmana panbbajakas The panbrajakas were 
prohibited from killing li\ing creatures Hannlessness, 
honesty, restramt, non acceptance, punty of mind, 
contentment, sunplicity, theism, sacred study, impartiality, 
patience, mildness, ser\ang the guru, re\erence, forgiveness, 
continence, meditation, spiritual knowledge, abstemiousness, 
pranayatn (a peculiar breathing through nostrils as a 
religious austerity), prayer, and mdifference to the conse 
quences of deeds done are the •virtues of a panhrSjaka 
A paribrSjaka who is indifferent to •uorldly attachments 
deserves salvation 

The paribrSjakas must not be confounded with the bhik- 
khus — The silas (precepts) mentioned in 

HiSeRncf b«t«e«as t ,, 

^nbrajik* and a the V inaya Jritaka* must be observed by a 
bhikkhu but they are not to be observed 
by a panbbajaka The panbbajakas 
practise asceticism (e g , should not speak, should not accept 
mvatation, should not accept alms from a pregnant woman, 
should live on one handful of nee, should li\e on vegetables, 
leaves, etc , should cut off the hairs of the head, bread, etc ) 
uhile a bhikkhu follows the middle path which bes midway 
between asceticism and luxurious and easy life The panbra- 
jakas spend then time either m holding rebgious discourses 
or discussions or m meditation It is to be noted that it is not 

‘ Tbe r»TttJikl Pac U$y» and Cullavagga of tbo Viaaya Pitaka 

deal «^tli tbe cQu wUch are coLected and aboimaiLed ia the raUmoLkh* 
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compulsory for the paribbajakas to shave their head or beard. 
Their dressis quite different from that of a bhikkhu. Various 
kinds of dress are used by a paribbajaka while three robes only 
are prescribed for a bhikkhu. 

We agree with Sir Charles Eliot when he says that the 
Sir Charles EHot’a P^^'^hbujakas wcre uot householders but 
view criticised. Wanderers and celibates. Often they 

were ascetics and addicted to extreme 
forms of self-mortification. They used to perform sacrifices. 
But we do not agree with Sir Charles when he says thatAhej:, 
did^not^tudy. the Vedas. We know on the authority of the 
Mahavastu that Asthisena, a paribrajaka, studied the Vedas 
and was acquainted with the sSstra of the paribbajakas. 

At the time of the Buddha the ASuatittbiya paribba- 
jakaa did not receive, respect and honour from the people 
nor did they get their requisites from them (Samyutta 
NikSya, Vol. 11, p. 119). 

The Pali literature contains some valuable information 
about several paribrajakas who held discussion with the 
Buddha on topics, ethical, moral and religious. 

A paribrajaka named Potthapada used to Jive in a 

. hermitage named fllallikarama with 300 

Account of the . . if 

paribrajakas in the paribrajakas. One day in the forenoon 

^ the Blessed One went out for alms. He 

went to Potthapada at Mallikarama. At that time 
P'C/V’Ant'pafia wifs inigu'g'fefi 'iii IfftWfttig 

v-dth his disciples. He saw the Buddha coming and asked his 
disciples to be silent as the Buddha was in favour of silence. 

He received the Buddha well and informed him that in an 
assembly of heretical monks, there was a talk about cessation 
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of perception and he tokl the Buddha of the various opinious 
about the matter. The Buddha said, “There is the cause of 
origination and cessation of perception. By learning precepts, 
etc., perception is originated and destroyed.” He then spoke 
of samadhi (meditation) and its stages, and nirodhasamapatti 
or attainment of cessation {DIgha N., I, pp. 187 foil). 

At Anupiya there lived a paribrajaka named Bbagga- 
vagotta. Buddha went to his hermitage. He received the 
Buddha well and told him that a Licchaviputta named 
Sunakkhatta came to Bhaggavagotta and told him , that ho 
Tvas no longer a disciple of the Buddha whom he bad left. 
The Buddha said that Sunakkhatta had left him. Sunakkha- 
tta told Bhaggavagotta that the Buddha did not show him 
miracles and did not point out to him the stipreme . 
knowledge (Digha X., Ill, p. I, foil.) 

. Buddha dwelt at the Gijjhakfita at RHjagaha. At th/Vc^ 
time a paribrajaka named Nigrodha wa^ dwelling in a pan- 
brajaka hermitage- Once a householder named Sandhana 
was going to see the Buddha at noon. In course of his 
journey he visited Nigrodha’s hermitage as it was too early 
to see the.Buddha. Sandhana saw the paribrajaka holding 
a loud conversation unth his disciples. The paribrajaka 
saw Sandhana coming and told the disciples to remain silent 
as the disciple of Gautama was coming. Sandhana told 
the disciples, “You are whfling away your time by vain talks 
while the Buddha is engaged in meditation in a lonely forest, 
where there is no sound, no noise, which is calm and quiet.” 
Nigrodha asked him, “With whom the Samana holds 
discussion % His wisdom is confined to an enipty house. 
He does not come to any assembly and he does not know how 
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to talk He li\cs alone ” Nigrodlm told the householder 
that he \%ould defeat Gotama bj putting to him one question 
if he would c^er care to come to him The Buddha heard 
of tins with his dmne car and went to the hermitage of 
Nigrodha Nigrodha asked Gotama, “What is the Dhamma 
which Gautama teaches his disciples and bj learning which 
one becomes consoled The Buddha replied that he being 
aherctic would not find it casj to understand the Dhamma 
of the Tathagata and lie told him to ask questions 
regarding his owm doc trine Nigrodlia asked the Buddha, 
“How is asceticism fulfilled and how is it not The 
Buddha esplaincd the ranous stages of asceticism 
w Inch w ere accepted by Nigrodha The Buddha fiiither 
pointed out to him that asceticism is the cause of the 
increase of sins (upakkilesa) Buddha explained that in 
order to remove sms one should practise sila (precepts), 
samldhi (meditation) and paima (wisdom) (Digha N III, 
p 3G foil) 

A Brahmm named Janussoni met a panbbajaka named 
Pilotika on Ills way from the Buddha He asked the pan 
bba]aka ns to wherefrom he was coming The panbbSjaka 
told him that ho was coming from Samana Gotama The 
panbbajaka when asked said that he was incapable of 
measuring the extent of the knowledge of the Buddha as he 
was not equal to the latter The Brahmin asked the 
panbbajaka why be was tbas praising the Buddha He 
replied that after seemg the four qualities of the Samana 
Gotama, he became convinced that the Samana Gotama was 
the Exalted Buddha The Khattiya pandits used to worship 
the Buddha and give him offermgs, so also did the Brahmin 
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gahapati (householder) and samana pandits (Slajjhima IN’., I, 
pp. 175-177). 

The Blessed One was dwelling at the Kutagurasala near 
VaiSali. A paribbajaka named Vacchagotta used to live 
in a paribbajakarama in Ekapunqlarika. One forenoon the 
Buddha in his begging tour came to the arama. The 
paribbajaka welcomed him cordially. He asked the Buddha 
whether the Samana Gotama was all-knowing, all-seeing, 
possessed of vdAe knowledge and ready wit. The Buddha 
replied that those who held this view were mistaken. The 
Samana Gotama, the Buddha said, was endowed with three 
kinds of knowledge. The paribbajaka questioned the 
Buddha whether there was any one who put an end to suffer- 
ing after the dissolution of the body without destroyiii^ 
the bonds of household life. The Buddha answered it 3 ' 
the negative. Again he questioned the Buddha whetlr^ 
any one had gone to heaven without destroying the bonds of 
household life. The Buddha answered it in the affirmative. 
He further questioned the Buddha whether any Ajivika 
had put an end to suffering after the dissolution of the body. 
He answered it in the negative. Another question was put 
by the paribbajaka to the Buddha whether any paribbajaka 
bad gone to heaven after the dissolution of the body. The 
Buddha answered that as far as he remembered, only an 
Ajivika had gone to heaven before the 91st kappa (world- 
cycle) from the present moment as he was a Kammavadl 
(believer in kamma). The Buddha said, “The religion of the 
titthiyas (heretics) is empty.” The paribbajaka admitted 
this to be true. (Majjhima N., Vol, I, pp. 481-483). 

In the Samyutta Nikaya we read that Vacchagotta again 
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\\cnt to the Bviddha and questioned him whj wrong views 
arose in tlie u orld, e ^ , u hether the u orld is permanent and 
himted, whether the body and soul are the same or not, 
u hether being is reborn after death or not, etc The Buddha 
replied that on account of ignorance of form (rupa), ongm 
of form, destruction of form, and the path leading to the 
destruction of form, the wrong \acws arose So also the 
Buddha spoke of \cdana (•'cnsation), sauna (perceptiou), 
sankhara (confections) and vinfiana (consciousness) 
Vol III, pp 257 foil ) 

Once again Vaccingotta panbbajaka went to the Buddha 
and told him that in the past the heretical teachers assembled 
in the Kutagaraslll and discussed that Purana Kassapa was 
one of tlio teaclicrs who could say where a disciple of his was 
reborn after death Jfakkhah Gosala and other heretical 
teachers could saj so and the Samana fiotama used to say 
where a disciple of his was born after death but he did not 
say where among his disciples the person who had got the 
highest attainment was reborn after death The Samana 
Gotama used to saj that he had put an end to desire and 
sufienng and Ienlo^ ed the ties Vacchagotta was doubtful as 
to the Buddha’s knowledge of Dhamma The Buddha said 
that his doubt arose as to the right pomt The Great Teacher 
said that one whose desire is uprooted, is not subject to rebirth 
(Samyutta Nikaya, Vol IV, pp 398 400 ) Vacchagotta 
asked the Buddha as to where atta exists The Buddha 
remained silent (Ibid , p 400) 

There was a panbbajaka named Aggivacchagotta One 
day he approached the Buddha and asked him Do jou say 
that the w orld is eternal or not * Do you say that the world 
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is limited or unlimited ? Is the body soul or not 1 Is soul 
different from body and tice versa ? Is a being born after 
death or not The Buddha answered these questions 
in the negative. The paribbajaka asked him that by seeing 
what evil effect he had come to hold these ■wrong views. 
The Buddha replied, “These wrong views bring sufferings, 
mental agonies, etc. All these do not lead to nibbanam.” 
The paribbajaka questioned him, “Is a bhikkhu who does 
not hold these mong views bom after death ?’’ No direct 
answer was given by the Buddha. The paribbajaka being 
greatly pleased with the Buddha was converted into Bud* 
dldsm. (Hajjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, pp. 483-469). 

There was another paribbajaka named Mahavacchagotta 
who went to the Buddha and requested Him to preach kusala 
and akusala. The Buddha said, “Lobha, dosa and moba'arSs. 
the akusalas and alobha, adosa and amoba are the kusalas.” 
He further said, “Killing creatures, stealing others’ propettyr-* 
enjoying sensual pleasures, speaking falsehood, backbiting, 
using harsh words, holding vain talks are the akusalas and 
the opposite of these, kusalas.” He further said, "Avarice, 
hatred, wrong views are akusalas and their contrary are the 
kusalas.” {3l3jjhinia N., Vol. I, pp. 489*497). 

A paribbajaka named DJghanakha said to the Buddha 
that he held that he could bear everything. The Buddha 
said, “This is your false belief. This false belief will be 
dispelled vlicn you wll be able to realise that this uill bring 
about disorder, quarrel, wound, disgust, etc.” He further 
said, “There are three vedanSs (sensations), sukha (happinc-ss) 
dukkha (pain) and adukkhamasukha (neither pain nor happi- 
ness). IVTien you feel one sensation, other sensations do 
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not arise These vedanas are impermanent Therefore a 
learned anyasavaka becomes disgusted with these vedanas 
Then gradually his mind becomes free from all sms ” The 
panbbajaka became pleased wjth the Buddha and became 
one of his disciples (Majjhiraa N Vol I, 497 501) 

A paribbajaka named Alagandiya met the Buddha when 
he was among the Kurus He spoke ill of the Buddha 
because he saw a bed of straw spread for him by the side 
of a fire place of Bharadvajagotta who was a Brahmin 
sacrificer The panbbSjaka was asked by the Brahmin 
not to speak ill of the Buddha as he was much respected 
by the learned Brahmins Khattiyas, householders and 
monks The paribbS-jaka said that according to their 
lltstra, the Buddha was a Bhunahu {% e killer of embryo) 
The Buddha heard with his celestial ears what Magandiya 
said The Buddha went to him and said, ‘ Eye takes de 
light m form but the eye of the Tatbagata is restrained 
The Tathagata instructs others to restrain eye Hence 
the Tathagata may be called the Bhimahu ’ The Buddha 
said that the Tathagata had all other five senses restrained 
and he mstructed others also to restrain them The Buddha 
told Magandiya that he had given up sensual pleasures after 
renouncing the household life The Buddha was happy 
and blissful after being free from desires Jlagandiya re 
quested the Buddha to instruct him in the dhamma by 
which he could obtain sight The Buddha complied witli 
his request Magandija became his pupil and attained 
upasampada (ordination) Later on he became an arahnt 
(Majjhima N , Vol pp 501 513) 

A panbbajaka named Saiidaka receded Ananda m his 
13 
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utama near KosarabT. Sandaka was spending his time witl 
his disciples in a vain talk. Anancla was requested to give 
a discourse on Dhamma as instructed by his teacher. He 
spoke of the four kinds of brahmacariyam which should nol 
be followed by a wise man. The four kinds of brahmacariyam 
are the follomng : (1) the first one teaches annihilation, 
(2) the second one teaches that there is neither sin nor merit 
by killing a creature or doing other sinful acts or by giving 
charity, etc., (3) the third one teaches that there is no cause 
of merit and demerit, (4) the fourth one teaches that there 
are seven permanent things, e. g., earth, water, fire, wind, 
happiness, suffering and soul. Ananda also spoke of ano- 
ther four kinds of brahmacariyatii which should not be 
followed by a wise man : .(1) ^nc should not practise 
brahmacariyaih under the teacher who bragi-n'jhfJ-.difi-^-^^ 
knowing, all-seeing and possessed of endless knowledge j 
(2) One should not practise it under the teacher who 
Bays that such and such a thing occurs in the Pitaka and 
such and such a thing is handed do^vn from generation 
to generation ; (3) One should not practise brahmacariyam 
Under the teacher who is ® disputant and practises 
dhamma by disputation ; (^) should not practise 

brahmacariyam imder the teacher who is a fool and having 
very little knowledge evades answering questions. • The 
brahmacariyaih which is safe, full of hope and leads to 
an end of suffering should be practised. The paribbujaka 
asked his disciples to practise brahmacariyam under the 
Samnna Gotama but he said that he would not go to 
him on account of gain and fame that he was receiving, 
(llajjhima Iv., Vol. I., 313-524.) 
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A panbbajaka named Potaliputto went to Samiddhi, 
a pupil of the Buddha, and said to him that he had 
heard from the Buddha that Laya and vacikammas (actions 
in body and speech) are void Only manokamma (action 
in mind) is true and there is also a samapatti (attainment) 
by acquiring uliich one does not feel anything Samiddlii 
said that the Buddha had not said thus The panbbajaka 
asked Samiddhi when be had received upasampada 
Samiddhi said, "Only three years ago ” The panbbajaka 
said that a neuly ordained bbikkhu was trying to 
conceal the fault of his teacher and what to say of the 
elder hhikkhus The panbbajaka questioned Samiddhi 
thus, "Doing anything knowingly by body, speech 
and mind what does the doer feel Then Samiddhi 
replied, "He suffers for knowingly doing anything by 
body, speech and mind ” The panbbajaka did not approve 
3f this and left Samiddhi (Majjhima N , III, p 207 ) 

Annabhara, Varadhata, Sakuladaji and many other Vvell- 
inown panbbajakas used to dwell in a panbbajakarama 
lear the bank of the river SappinJ The Buddha went to 
/hem and told them that the four dbammas were excellent, 

? g , absence of avance, absence of malice, right recollection 
ind right concentration Samanas and brabmams must 
Dossess these four dhamraas If any person challenges these 
lhammas he must be blamed (Anguttara Nikaya, Vol II, 

39) On another occasion the Buddha uent to the 
lanbbajakarama and told the panbbajakas that he had 
■ealised the four truths of a Brahmin He further said, 
‘All beings are steeped in ignorance all the sensual pleasures 
ire impermanent and full of misery and all existence*’ are 
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Bjibjccl to clinngc. Nothing liclongs to me nnd I belong 
to none.” (Ibid., pp. 17fi'177.) 

• 3Iany .fnrnoii*? pnrihh.ljfllc/is w'cre dwelling in n paribb.l- 
jiikur.lma at Moraniviipa in tlse Velavana. They were 
Sakulftduyl, Aniigrirn, Vanwlharn nnd many others. Once 
the Buddha went to Sakuindayf w ho said tliat many teachers, 
e. ff.i Purana Ka^sapii, Mnkkhnli no««nla,'Ajita Kesakambali, 
Pakudha Knccuynna, ^ Rafijayn Belattldputtn, ^ Nigantha 
Nathaputta aiKl^Pamana Cotama \^c^e dwelling atRujagaha. 
Of these teachers irlto were greatly respected by liis disci- 
ples 1 SakidadSyt said that amongst the teachers the Buddha 
was greatly respected by his disciples. The Buddha said, 
“why is he so sajnng ?” S.ikidadayl «aid, "The Blessed One 
is living on little food and he instnjctR others to cat little. 
He remains quite content with the poor garments he gets?^ 
He is content with Iittfc alms, ordinary dwelling and sleeping 
place nnd he lives alone and instructs others to live alone. 
This is the reason \\liy the Blessed One is so much respected 
by his disciples.” Tlic Buddha admitted it to be true and 
mentioned other reasons for which he uns so much revered 
by his disciples. (Mnjjhimn N., Vo). II, pp. 1-22.) 

On another occasion the Buddha when met by Sakuladayl 
was requested by him to give religious instruction. The 
paribbdjaka said, “There is the visible path to the attainment 
of absolute joy-” The Buddha said, “The path referred to 
bjf the paribbdjaka is the five stages of meditation (jhSna) 
and what the paribbajaka says is not correct.” Sakuladayl 
became pleased with the Buddha and requested him to give 
him ordination piajjhima N., Vol. II, pp. 29-39.) 

A paribhajaka named TJggaharaano, son of Sama a- 
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mnncjika used to hve at MnllikiA unma ^\lth u big pan 
bb ijaka retmuo Vn engineer named Pancakaiiga went 
out of Srri\asti to see the Bttddim On ins ^^a} the engi 
necr went to the pnribbljaka who said that he called him 
the samana who was endowed with four qualities and wiio 
obtained good attainments The four qualities were — (l)not 
committing bodih sms (2) not committing sms by speech 
(3) not cherishing evil thoughts and (4) leading a pure life 

The engineer then left him and went to the Buddha and 
told him Cl or} thing what the panbbajaka had said The 
Buddim refuted the theor} of the panbbajaka (Vajjhi 
ma N , II 22 2 j ) 

A panbbajaka named Vekhanasa met the Buddha and 
had a talk exact!) similar to the one held between the 
Buddha and Sakuladlji panbbajaka Vekhanasa became 
pleased with the Buddha on hearing that rupa rasa sadda, 
gandha and pliotthabba arc the objects of sensual 
pleasures and one cnjo)S sensual pleasures after enjoj 
ing these objects The Buddim told him \ ou are a heretic 
and \ ou do not realise kama and knmma Heanng thus 
he became angrj and spoke ill of the saraanas The Buddha 
gave him instructions and pointed out his folly He after 
wards became a disciple of the Buddha (Alajjhima N 
Vol II, pp 40 44 ) Sarabha w as at first a bhikkhu Later 
on he became a panbbajaka and in an assembly at Rajagaha 
be was telling that he knew the dhamma of the Buddha 
and knowung it fully well he renounced it and became a 
panbbajaka The bhiklJius informed Gautama about it 
and he at once went to Sarabha s hermitage where he asked 
Sarabha about the matter but the panbbajaka remained 
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silent. The Buddha then addressed the /ollowcrs of the 
paribhijaka that none would be able to point out any defect 
in the Buddha’s dhamma and the dhnnnna which would 
lead to the attainment of the wished-fnr-object. Xonc 
would be able to point out sin present in the Buddha. 
Sarabha became ashamed of his conduct and his parisa 
(assembly) became disgusted with him. (Ailguttara N., 
Vol. I, pp .185-188.) 

Potaliya paribhajaka w’cnt to the Buddha who asked him 
about the puggala whom he liked. The Buddha mentioned 
four kinds of puggalas, c. g., (1) He who blames the blame- 
worthy ; (2) He who praises the praiseworthy ; (3) He who 
neither blames the blameworthy nor praises the praise- 
worthy ; (4) He who blames the blameworthy and praises the 
praiseworthy. The paribbujaka was in favour of the third 
kind of puggala. The Buddha was in favour of the fourth. 
The paribhajaka was afterwards fed to accept the view of '' 
the Buddha. (Anguttara N., Vol. II, pp, 100-101.) 

JloUyasIvako paribhajaka went to the Buddha and 
said to him, “How is the dlmnima to be realised by one’s 
OAViiself 1” The Buddha said, “Do you realise that you have 
avarice when it is present oiid do you also realise that you 
have no avarice when it is absent The paribhajaka 
replied in the affirmative. Tlie Buddha then spoke of dosa 
(hatted) and nioha (delusion). The Buddha showed the 
way to realise the Dhamma. Moliyaslvaka became pleased 
Tvith him and became his discHpIe (Anguttara JiJ., Vol. Ill, 
pp 350-357.) 

Theparibbdjaka again asked the Buddha, “Does one, on 
account of past deeds, feel three kinds of sensation, e. g.. 
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sensation of hnppinc‘'S, pain and neither happiness nor pam 
Tlic Budfllm said, “All these sensations arc the outcome of 
bile, phlegm, uind and the mixture of all these three, change 
of iNeather, indigestion, pun caused by external agency 
and the eflect of kamma and in spite of these those Mho hold 
the abo\c \icm are urong” He aftcruards accepted the 
Buddha’s disciplcship (Simyutta NikSja, Vol TV'’, pp 
230 231 ) 

Suta\ri panbb'ijaka went to the Buddha and heard him 
saying that it Mas improper for tlic disciples of the Buddha 
Mho became nrahats to perform five hinds of act — (1) Not 
to kill anj creature illinglj or knoivingly , (2) Not to accept 
that Mhich IS not gi\en , (3) Not to indulge in sexual inter 
course , (4) Not to speak falsehood knoMingly , (5) Not to 
enpj things being duly accumulated The paribbUjaka 
asked the Buddha as to t]ie propnety of his speech The 
Buddha said that he was nght m saying so and mentioned 
four more thuigs which are not possible to be done by an 
arahat — (1) Partiality m doing justice , (2) Not to do 

anj thing under the influence of anger , (3) Not to do any 
thing imder the mfluence of delusion , (4) Not to do anything 
under the mfluence of fear (Anguttara N , Vol IV, pp. 
360 371) The Buddha had a similar discourse with a 
panbbajaka named Sajjho (Anguttara N , Vol IV, pp 
371 foil ) 

A panbbajaka named Samandaka went to Sariputta and 
asked him, “What are suffermg and happmess^” He 
replied, “Birth is suffering and non birth is happiness. "When 
a being comes into existence, he is subject to cold, heat, 
hunger, thirst etc , and Mhen a being does not come into 
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of beings, wlietlicr they bad acquired arfipaBainupatti 
(meditation on formlessness). The bhikkhus answered 
these in the negative.’ Tl»c bhikkims said that tlicy were 
freed from sins by meditation on pafinri (wisdom). The 
paribbiljaka went to the Buddha for tljc e.xjdanation 
of pannriWniutti wiiich the Btuldha explained. SusTnm 
begged pardon of the Buddha for his misconduct towards 
tljo bhikkhus and the Buddha pardoned him. (Samjaitta 
N., II, llfl-128.) 

A paribbajiku named SiiciinukhT went to Sariputta and 
questioned him whether he used to take food with his head 
dow’nwards, with his head upwards, by looking towards 
all directions or by looking to tlic corners. Sariputta 
answered them in the negative. Suriputta said “TIjc 
samaijas who earn their" livelihood by telling tlic good, and 
evil cflccts of the foundation of a building arc said to take 
their food with head downwards ; those who cam their liv^* 
lihood 'by astrologj' are said to take their food by raising 
their heads upwards ; those who earn their livelihood by 
being messengers arc said to take their food by looking 
to all directions and those who earn their livelihood by 
foretelling good or evil by examining the signs of the body 
are said to take their food by looking to their comers.” 
Sariputta said that he did not lead any such livelihood. 
Sucimukhi being delighted proclaimed that the Sakyaputtiya 
eamapas used to earn their livelihood by the right means 
and therefore the people should give them offerings. (Sam- 
■yutta N., in, 238-240). 

Kaiidiya paribbajalm went to the Buddha and asked him 
as to how many dhammas if meditated on and developed 
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would lead to Nibbanani TIic Buddha said, “Thev are 
eight m niiiiiber, c g, Sammuditthi (right viw), Samma- 
sanikappa (right dctcrinumtion) Sammri\ ftca (right speech), 
Sammakaminanto (right action) ^animfriji'*^ h'mg), 
Sammilvrwania (right exertion), Sammasati (right recollec 
tion), and Samma'^amadhi (right concentration) (Sam 
nitta N , V, p 11 ) 

Kundaln a paribbljaka went to tlie Buddha and said 
to him *' I frequent the hermitage and attend the 
assembly of people and T hear there that some samanas and 
brahinanas arc praising the religious tenet handed down 
from generation to generation and I also hear that some 
samanas and brahmanas are talking of various subjects ” 
He asked Gautama as to a hat he liked The Buddha replied, 
“I speak highlj of Mjja (knowledge), ximutti (emancipation), 
and phala (fniition of tlic noble path) ” The Biiddlia also 
narrated the means of fulfilment of xij]”i and vimutti The 
panbbujaka became pleased with bim and Jjecame his 
uplsaka (Samjutta N, V 

Slmafifiakani ^^as born ns tlic son of a paribbajal a at 
the time of the Buddha GuUnma He was converted to 
In tic Tirrigiith. tlic teligious life when he saw the Buddha 
and its commentAiv performing the tw m miraclc He attained 
arahtttsliip through jhBno A punbbijala named Kati 
}Sna whom he knew as n Injmm lost all support from the 
Initj when the Buddha nrose This panbbajaki came to 
S-imanrmknm and asked him the means of obtaining happi 
ness in this life and the next SamnnHakani told him about 
the noble eight fold path bj which one may obtain salvation 
(Psalms of the Bretliren p 40 ) 
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existence he ifj not subject to these ’ The piribbajiha 
accepted tins to be true 

Again lie ^\cnt to Slriputta niid slid, What arc sufTcnng 
and happiness according to the Buddha The Buddha 
replied, “Dislike of the Buddlmslsana is sufTcnng and hkang 
for it IS Impjnncss No happiness is obtained in sitting, 
Ijnng. walking etc , if a person dislikes the Buddhasasina 
(Auguttara N , Vol V, pp I20 122 ) 

The panbbajnkns named Uttun and Kokanuda vent to 
the Buddha and asked him whether the world is cternd 
or not, infuutc or not, whether a being is reborn after death 
or not, etc Tlie Buddha replied, “I do not like to gne 
anj opinion about these ” Thc> questioned him as to what 
ho explained The Buddha replied, ‘The Dhaninn. which 
I ha\c realised is taught to mj disciples whicli will punf)' 
being?, remo\e their grief and lamentation, pain, bodily 
and mental, and lead to Nibbanam ” The paribbajnkas 
then questioned lum, ‘ \\ill the whole world be led, or half 
or one third bj the means pomted out b) him The Buddha 
remained silent Ananda answered this point bj saying 
that those who would tread the right path must go by this 
waj (Anguttara N V 193 198) 

At the time of the Buddha Uttija was born at Saiatthi 
as the son of a Brahmin and leaving the w orld, he became a 
panbbajaka One day he came to the Buddha when the 
latter was preaching and entered the order The Buddha 
taught him a lesson Uttiya accepting the lesson called 
up insight but he fell ill In his anxiety he exerted much 
and ' attained arahatslup (Psalms of the Brethren, pp 
34 35 ) 
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A p'lnbbajaka named Ajita went to the Buddha and told 
him that a brother brahmacari named Pandita could think 
of five hundred thoughts and thus the heretics were greatly 
satisfied The panbbajaka heard Gautama preaching the 
Ithe bhikUius that dhamma and adhamma, attha (welfare) 
and anattha (non welfare) should be realised b> the bhikkhus 
and realising these they should practise the true law and do 
■what would bring good (AnguttamN Vol V pp 229 231 ) 

A panbbajaka named Timbanika went to the Buddha and 
questioned him, “Arc happiness and suffenng self created 
or not, or created bj others or not ^ Are they neither 
created b} one s self nor created by others 2” The Buddha 
answered them in the negative The panbbajaka then 
questioned him ‘ Do happiness and suffering exist The 
Buddha answeied it m the affirmative and spoke of the 
middle course which is the paticcasamuppSda (dependent 
origination) (Samjmtta N , II, 22 23 ) 

A panbbajaka named Susima dwelt at RSjagaha wnth a 
retinue of panbbajakas He was requested by his followers 
to go to the Buddha to listen to his instructions and to 
repeat the instructions to them so that they would obtain 
respect and honour from the householders bj pleaching 
what they would learn from Susima Susima went to 
Ananda and both of them w ent to the Buddha and Susima 
received upasampada (ordination) At this time many 
bhikkhus declared their attamment of arahatship befoie the 
Buddha Susima heanng this went to the bhikkhus and 
asked them whether they had acquired supernatural power, 
power of Imowmg the thoughts of others power of remember- 
*ug previous births, power of knowing birth and death 
14 
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of beings, wlictlicr’ they liml acquired arfipasninripatti 
(meditation on forndesMiess). 'ilie bliikklnis answered 
these in the negative.’ The bhikkhus said that tliey were 
freed from eins by meditation on panfiiT (wisdom). The 
paribbrijaka went to tlie Buddha for tijc cx|)!aiiation 
of pannavniiuitti which the Buddliii explained. SusTma 
begged pardon of tlic Buddha for his misconduct towards 
the bhikkhus and tlic Buddha pardoned liim. (Samjnitta 
N., II. llD-128.) 

A paribbnjika named Sucimukhi went to Sfiriputta and 
questioned him wliothcr lie used to take food A\*ith liis head 
downwards, with ]us head upwards, by looking towards 
all directions or by looking to tlic corners. Sariputta 
answered tlicm in tbo negative. Sririputta said *‘T1 k 
samnijas who earn their’ livclihoo<l by telling tlic good and 
evil effects of the foundation of a building arc said to take 
their food with head downwards ; those wlio cam their live,* 
lihood 'by astrology arc said to take tlicir food by raising 
their heads upwards ; those who corn their livciiliood by 
being messengers arc said to take their food by looking 
to all directions and those who cam their livelihood by 
foretelling good or evil by examining the signs of the body 
- ar6 said to take their food by looking to their comers.” 
Sariputta said that he did not lead any such livelihood. 
Sucimukhi being delighted proclaimed that the Sakyaputtiya 
samapas \ised to earn their livelihood by the right means 
and therefore the people should give -them offerings. (Sam- 
■yutta N., HI, 238-240). 

‘ Naudiya paribbajaka went to the Buddha and asked him 
as to how many dhammas if meditated on and developed- 
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vronld lead to Nibblnani The Buddha said, “They are 
eight m number, c q , Saimnuditthi (right view) Samma 
samkappa (right determination) Sammavacfi (right speech), 
Sammakammanto (right action), Sammiiijua (right living), 
Samma\ aylma (right exertion), Sammnsati (right recollec 
tion), and Sammasamadln (nglit concentration) (Sam 
yutta N , V. p II ) 

Kundaliya paribbljaka went to the Buddha and said 
to him " I frequent the licnnitage and attend the 
assembly of people and I liear there that some samanas and 
brahmanas arc praising the religious tenet handed down 
from generation to generation and I also hear that some 
samanas and brahmanas are talking of various subjects 
He asked Gautama as to wliat he liked The Buddha replied, 
“I speak highly of a ijja (knowledge), virautti (emancipation), 
and phala (fnution of the noble path) The Buddha also 
narrated the means of fulfilment of vijjl and vimutti The 
panbb'ijaka became pleased with him and became his 
upasaka (Samjaitta N V 73 ) 

Samannakani was born as tlie son of a paribb5]tla at 
the time of the Buddha Gautama He vas converted to 

In tLo Therigath. the rehgious life when he saiv the Buddha 

and tti commentary performing the twin miracle He attained 
arahatship through jhana A panbbajaLa named Kati 
jana whom he knew as a layman lost all support from the 
laity when the Buddha arose This paribbajaka came to 
S-imaimakam and asked him the means of obtauimg happi 
ness in this life and the next Samanfiakam told him about 
the noble eight fold path by which one may obtain salvation 
(Psalms of the Brethren p 40 ) i 
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ravi^tlm wns n wanderer nt the time of tlie Buddha 
Gautama. Ho went to the Buddha, lieard his teaching, 
put faith in him and was ordained. Verj* soon he realised 
nrlmtship. (Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 82-83.) 

Migasira was reborn at the time of the Buddlia Gautama 
in a Brahmin family at Kosala. He ha\'ing acquired the 
Brahmin culture, practised the fikull-spell so that when he 
muttered the spell and tapped the skull with his nail, he 
woxild declare, “This person is reborn in such a sphere, even 
with regard to those dead three years. He Iiated the 
domestic life, became a pari!>bajaka and tliroiigh his art 
won favour and respect, lie went to the Buddlia and 
told him, “I can tell the destiny of dead persons.” He 
was asked, “How do you fell it ?” He let a skull bo brought 
and muttering Ins tune and tapping it witli his nail, 
asserted purgatory or some other place to be tlie place of 
rebirth. A skull of a bhikkhu was brought and ho nao/ 
asked to tell the destiny of the dead bliikkhii but he failciT 
to do so. Higasira was stnick dumb and was perspiring. 
He was aftenvnrds ordained. He was well established in 
jhlina and abhififin and he practised insight. He soon won 
arhatship (Ibid. 138-130.) 

At the time of the Buddha Gautama, there lived in 
Savatthi a son of the valuer of the king of Kosala. He was 
known as Malunk-ya’s son. "llTien he grew up he left the 
world and became a wandering ascetic. He heard the 
Teacher teach, entered the Grefer ancf in efue course won 
sixfold abhiuua. ^^^en he came to see his home out of 
compassion, he was persuaded by his relatives to lead a 
household life but in vain. (Ibid. 212-213.) 
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A certain pinbb'ijnkn went to the Buddha and put to 
him some questions ulnch were answered by the Buddha 
who in return asked Inm, “Eka nama kim (what is one)” 
The panbbrqaka fled aw a) not l>cing able to answer the ques 
tion 

A panbbajaka named Sari]a}a used to dwell at Rajagaha 
with a large assembly of panbbajakas at 
of the Buddhu Kolita and 
Upatissa, sons of the headmen of Kolita 
and Upatissa Milages being disgusted ^v^th the world, each 
went with fi\e hundred followers to Safijaya Both of them 
took ordination from Sanjaja with five hundred followers 
Since the time of their ordination Safijaya acquired great 
gam and fame Both of them acquired as much knowledge 
ns Safija^a possessed Safijaya admitted this fact It is 
to be noted that Kolita and Upatissa abovenamed were 
no other than Slnputta and Moggallans, first disciples of 
the Buddha Gautama (Dhammapada Commentary, Vol 
I , pp 88 90) Prom the Sumngalavilfisini we learn that 
Suppi^a was one of the disciples of Snnjaya (Vol I , p 35) 
In the Sutta Nipata Commentary we read that there 
Ined at Savatthi a panbbajaka named 
PagQra who was a great disputant He 
planted a branch of a jambu tree declaring 
that he would hold discussion with him who would be able to 
uproot it Sanputta did uproot it Pasura had a discussion 
with Sariputa about sensual pleasures and eye consciousness 
with the result that the panbbajaka went to Jetavana in 
order to be ordained by Sanputta and to leam Vadasattam 
(* e art of di^utation) Hemet Ijaludayi at the Jetavana 
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vihura. Thinking that this must be greatly wse, 

he took ordination from him. He defeated Lriludayl in 
disputation and made Iiim a paribbajnka even while he was 
wearing the dress of a bhikkhu. Bnsfira again went to 
Suvatthl to hold discussion with Gautama but he was defea- 
ted. The Buddim then gave him instruction and he was 
converted into Buddl>isin. (Sutta Nipata Commentary, 
Vol. II, pp. 538 foil.) 

Sabhiya %\ns the sou of a paribbnjika who was the daugh- 
ter of a Khattiya. He was called Sabhiya because hii 
mother gave birth to him in a sabhu or assembly. As hi 
grew up he became a paribb.ljaka and studied various nrti 
and sciences. He became a groat disputant. He wandered 
all over JambudTpa and found none equal to him in dispu- 
tation. He built his hemutage at the city gate and taught 
sippa to the Khattiya princes. Sabhiya was given some 
questions by a suddhavasa BrShmana, [c. g,, who is « 
Buddha 1 Who is a Sarata (who has his sins removed ?)] 
wth the request that the latter would accept ordmation 
from him wlio would be able to answer them properly. 
Afterwards Sabhiya received satisfactory answers to the 
questions from the Buddha and accepted ordination from 
him. (Sutta-Nipata Coramentaiy, Vol. IT, pp. 421-422, cf. 
Psalms of the Brethren, p. 177.) 

The Jatakas contain some account of the paribbajikas 

b J*t las paribbajakas. The daughters of a 

couple of Niganthas became paribbajikas. 
They were instructed by their parents that if defeated in 
arguments by a layman, they should become his wives 
and if by a recluse, they should become his pupils. Sari- 
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piittA defeated them in arguments and made them 
bliikkhunis under the guidance of Uppalavnnnu {rausboll, 
O^utaka III, pp 12) 

A panhbajaka named Pnlaj t went to the Buddlia at Jeta 
%ana being desirous of holding discussion uith him but he 
fled a\\a\ from the Buddlia being afraid of him (Fausboll, 
J’ltaka, II, 210 ) Once again, he went to the Buddha who 
Mas then engaged in preaclimg dliamuin to a large audience 
Listening to his discour«5C, the paribbujaka fled away from 
him being con\inccd of the fact that he Mould be defeated by 
the Buddha in argument and disputation (Ibid , p 219 ) 

The Tibetan DuKa records that Sublmdra was a pan 
In the TiMin bbujaki w ho had seen iiianj things during 

Buddlia’s life When he Iieard that the 
Buddha was aliout to pass awaj lie went to see him and 
questioned him about the truth of the doctrine of Purana 
Kassapa, SlakUiali Gosrda and others The Buddha replied 
“He who docs not know the sublime eightfold path is not ^ 
true samana and lie wlio professes the doctrine and disci 
plmc m which lies the sublime eightfold path is a man of 
saintliness ” It is to be noted that Subhadxa panbbajaka 
used to U\ e m Ku^in ;r i He was old, well stricken in years 
decrepit and hundred and twenty years of age He after 
wards became an Arahat (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 
p 138) 

At Rajagrha a panbrajaka named Sanjayi son of Vairati 
used to dwell in the hermitage of panbra 
n tbo UaUavnatu jakas wtli five hundred disciples San 

putta and IMaudgalyayana went to the hermitage of the 
panbrajakas and accepted panbrajal a prabrajya from 
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Sanjayi. S.lriputtn Icamt tlio paribnljnknfcrustra in a week 
and Maudgalyayana did so in a fortnight. (JIaImvnstii, 
HI. 59.) 

In the past at Boncras the prince had a friend named 
Asthisena, son of a chaplain. Asthisena accepted the 
paribnljaka prabrajyfu He soon leanit the Vedas and the 
paribrajaka^lstra. The prince after having received the 
kingdom asked Asthisena to praj- for pomething, but he did 
not pray for nn}'thing. (Mahuvastu, III, 419.) 



CHAPTER V 

MAHilVlRA AND BUDDHA 

How to ciu'incipato Man from the trammels of the world 
has been the subject of a rational speculation to Indian 
philosophers from time immemorial The Jamas say that 
it was their first Tirthaiikara, Lord Rsabha who showed 
the Right Path to the suflcring humanity at the very dawn 
of civilisation of karmabhumi — millions of millions years 
ago in the present c^cle of time in this part of earth called 
Blnrat ksotra ^ The Hindu Pur mas too testify it® The 
Dharma thus preached by the first Lord of Mankind was soon 
lost in dark oblivion and the Itrihankaras one after another 
followed Him Not only Tirthankaras but many other 
philosophers also appeared , they held and preached their 
own peculiar views Most of these were from the Brahmanas 
And the Path first propagated by Lord Rsabha and other 
predecessors of the last two Tirthankaras Parsva and[ 
Mahavira, lost its dommant sway and the Brahmanical I 
cult came into force The bloody sacrificial rituals werej 
the marks of the period but soon followed a voice condemn ' 
ing them and the philosophical predommance again found 
its way m the fold of Goal Seekers JIan was concened 
by one and all as a being m bondage m his abode — the world] 
a pool of pain and misery , but people differed in tracing out| 
the way to got out from it One sect mostly comprising 

* Adiputapa ol Jinaaena * BhainiTata 5 •! 6 0 

15 
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Bruhmnnn teachers of old, thought tlmt the final 
emancipation 'is attninahlc only through tnic knowledge.* 
It ignored the direct utility of a practical iis-pcct of the 
philosophy. Wiule tlic other, which had unto its fold nil the 
unorthodox bruhmanas and sainanas, utilised the necessity 
of the same.* It constitiitwl tlmt Bight Knowledge and 
Bight Conduct together with Riglit Faith Bhall make us 
free. Thus it was eigh t or nine Imndrcd y ears .beforc-ChtisL 
that India had a troop of philosophers or w nndering sophists, 
uho, in the language of Dr. Bhy.s Davids, “spent eight 
or nine months of ever)* year wandering about precisely 
with the object of engaging in conversational discussions on 
matters of ethics and philosophy, nature lore and mysticism. 
Like the sophists among the Greeks, they differed verj' much 
in intelligence, in earnestness and in honesty.”* 

"When such were the conditions in I))dia and the philoso- 
phical controversy wrought a havoc, not only amongst 
wandering sophists but uithin all the social quarters 
also, then there appeared two heroes of the day. The 
darkness, in which the atmosphere plunged, took to its heels 
before these two luminous stars uLo came of Ksatriya 
nobles. Buddha and Jlahavira arc both said to have 
flourished from amongst the iK^aku-VamsIyn-Ksatriyas. 
Buddha’s ancestors uere known at the time as Sahyas, 
while those of Jlahavira as Nathas or Juatris.* Suddho- 

* SaDkhja Sutras, 21 24, NjSjv Sutras, 1,1, 1 , aud Vaiicfiko Sutraa, 1 , 1 j 4. 

* To the Jams. Buddhisti and other wandenng Teachers it was a great necessity 

to pjsi a practical hfa full of tboujht And tme kaontedge, Buddha’s Xorm Fath 
(Mabarag.’a, 1, 0) and the foll»wiDg aphunsm of tho “Jain-i Bible” can bo referred 
to m this coiinectioQ I »«;" IMtl I 

* Buddhiot ludia, p 141 * LB pp •> 10 and JS pt. I, p. 191 
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dana, the father of Buddha, was a democratic chief of the 
clan of the Sakyas ; so was the father of Mahavira Eajah 
Siddharta of the clan of the Jnatris ^ Buddha was born at 
Kapilavastu, the metropolis of the Sakyas ; Mahavira in the 
city of Kundanagara, which was a flourishing suburb of 
Vaisali and an important seat of the Jnatri Ksatriyas. 
Buddha’s mother died soon after his birth ; Mahavira’s 
parents lived to see him a grown up man ; his birth caused an 
increment of their wealth, fame and merit (punya) , so^ they 
named him as Mahavira Vardhamana.® Buddha married a 
lady named Yasodhara ; MaMvira lived a householder’s life 
in celibacy, practising the first vows of a Jaina layman. 
Mahavira’s parents professed the religion of Tirthaukaras, 
similar seems to be the case with the parents of Buddha, 
though they are said to have been the followers of the 
previous Buddhas.* Buddha while enjoying the 1 e o 
a worldly man got disgnsted with it, seeing the misery 


1 B C Law, Some Kaitnya Tiibej of Aocieat Indm, p 123 * SS < P‘ P 
■ The Svelimbam Jam. de.enb, b.m .0 have m.med a P™»" ^ 
dbard, but Ibo D.E.mbar„ Hally deny lb,.. Tbey .a, ib.t 
wauled to g.« her ,a m.mese to MabS.Im, but he did out accept the, offer, 

"wars TlBinrsin'iiiBlii^tlH I 

Api pfirr' rsiinwiiTiaTO iieiTOSi f«ra irff ■'‘“'”1 

soma W i?ffllwnT«b3ci srf »=" 
mndu ibi ^cwT tnftePT fffaTO Sir ftars "•'■*‘1 1 
awrti w nrwTfl a «ra ifii tow. j" 

. Ja.„„m ua, pWent before bfabb-fu. .. .0. a tT“ 

to lb. |N,sautb..) ‘'r jl. S«™ Ti well bnowu Ib.t 

sliown by Jacobi m the Introduction o e S^niana* and BrShma^aa Tbo 

there wem tbeu m.mly two oppo-.to le 

Suit. K.pSla deecnbe. tbo » of lour Imd. (wr S3 SS) y 
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nrifl ftfiVictioii of old ngc; lie iiiildbcd the spirit of 
renunciation and bccninc an ascetic during the lifc-finic 
and against the uill of his father at tlie ngc of about 29; 
Mahuvira while passing a pious householder’s life 
and meditating upon tlie true nature of tilings, gained 
vflirugj'a and so doing adopted the vows of a Jfirgrantha 
muni, v.ith the consent of his parents, when he hardly 
complctetl 30 years of his age.* Buddha is said to have 
been born with the thirty-two lahsanas or characteristics of 
a mahSpunisa and he had an amiable character;* 
Mahavira was born possessed of three kinds of knowledge, 
viz., the sensuous (mati), the scriptural (sruta) and the 
clairvoj'ant (avadhi) ; and from the very moment of his birth 
his body was perfectly pure ; no stain, no s^vcating was ever 
found in it, rather it gave a sweet and fragrant smell ; no 
excretions from his organs ; the flcsli and blood of his body 
were purely milk-white : his words and helmviotirwexe always 
pleasing and beneficial to all the Jiving beings ; his beauty 

thn esccplitjn of the 4th k>n<], actually coincide with the linn" tcachen of the 
J&uuu «rhciae rcU^<7n m atylcd umiQ'X-tlhAmnu . (Kailp& Sutn p. 83), Tie.. (1) 
Arahat Jloa, (3) Kirgraptba Acarja. (3) Xirg UpSdhySyit, and (4) Xirg &3dha. 
These, with Siddhas, arc atrleil as Failea PanneshlM, whom the Jalnas worship dmly 
and the fotlon mg ancient iormuta corrolmniles the existence ol tUeso FIVE GR£ \r 
BEINGS from the reiy beginning of Jainism — 

“XAilO ARUAXTA XAiL\, XA5IO SlDDIlA XA3U. XAMO AYIRYI XA3IA, 
N4M0 UYAJJHAyA XAJIA, XAMO BOY£ SABB^ SAhO XA5I\ ” This coin- 
cidence, too, aupporta the pre Buddhistic existence of Jauusm Siddharta professed 
this religion The LAlitavistan da.cribea that Baddha used to wear in boyhood 
some peeduar mafkx, 8u<?n as, 'ItfifTtftsa. ^raAfaa, 'l^unh^arafta anh 'f'arcfnamsna. 
The fonner three of thne are the cihnaa (marks) of Jama TfrtliaAharas, Sn Sitalnlth, 
Saparjeanath and Arahanath and the last is itself the very name of the last TIrtbaA 
kara Hence it makes ns bold to gness the Jama belief of Buddha 'a parents. 

^ JS pt Ip 256, bnt here the STetambaraaothor describes the parents of hlaha 
vira to be dead, bat the Bigambaras say that they were alire at this time. See Gtma 
bhadra’a Uttara PorSna, * LB p 12 ff 
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wis indescribable and incomparable ; his bodily strength 
was great and no cut as ever possible to it , and his 
body ^as symmetrically built ' 

As an ascetic, Buddha’s course of adherence was not a 
fixed one * He is said to have followed every cult of asce- 
ticism, prevailing at the time After giving up home, he 
a alked off in search of a teacher and living a few days with 
the Vanaprasthas, he went over to ascetic Arada 
Kalama, who was a professoi of the Sankhya views’ 
But he thought, ‘What Arada has declared, cannot 
satisfy my heart ” 'So he went to Rsi Udra Rama 
But once more leaving Udra Rsx he went on in search 
of a better system and came at last to mount Kia-KS 
(Gaya — the forest of mortification), where was a town 
called pain suffering forest (Uravilva Here the five 
Bhikklius had gone before When he beheld these 

five, virtuously keeping in check their senses, holding t6 
tlie rules of moral conduct, and practising mortification,’^ 
he qmetly gave himself up to thought And afterwards 
“having finished their attentions and dutiful services,”* 
he occupied a spot besides the NairaSjara n\er and 
“wnth full purpose of heart (he set himself) to endure 
mortification, to restrain every bodily passion, and ^ 
give up thought about sustenance With purity of 
heart to observe the fast rules, which no worldly man (active 
man) can bear, silent and still, lost m thoughtful meditation, 
and so for six years he continued ”* 

This course of Buddha’s thoughtful mortification, for six 


* JS pt L pp 2oG 257 

* Ibid 131 

* Ibid 


• LB p 130 « 
« Ibid U1 

• LB p m 
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jears, as described abo\c, is in Imrmon) ^\llh the penance 
gi\cn and thoughtful, (upa\Il®a and dlijilna imji) silent 
and still (inauna and ku^otsarga) life of a Jama mum* 
and as such, it bears testinion\ to tlic Jama ^le^^ tlint 
Buddlm ivas a Jama miiDJ At a certain stage of his accctic 
life The Jama author aajs that he ^\ns a great learned 
disciple of the Jama sunt P^hl(usIl^a^'a, wlio ordained him ns 
Slum Buddhakirti in the Saugha of &n l’ars\ a at tiie toani 
of Palasha near the ri\ cr Sara} u , but after a time talang the 
food of flesh and dead fish and putting on the rod clotli, he 
preached his o^\Il Dharma cajmg that there is no hann in 
taking such food * Wc cannot reject tins statement of the 
Jnina author altogether The Jama author points the 
place, uhcrc Buddha first got ordained ns a Jama muP’ 
quite accuratcl) The Jama and Buddhist both ngre 
to it, for each names the place to be a forest tou 
besides a river (See above) And the Buddhist nuthoi 
too, names his ordination ns n Jama mum m the fom 

» js pi. I pp sa 41 

* DevasenScarja nl tho 8t1 ccntnfy A D «t tl ua — 

n'n 

MfrwT tjtW »'U 

•*T€^ srfsi «5;i.n I 

7t»5Tn ^ vift ft nen 

In the last gatha the Ksa^iba V«ula of Suddha u referred to and as so I 
IS clear that the Jaina author is \rnt ng piec sely about Baddhn 
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oj finisliing “attentions and dutiful services.” But however 
the latter assertion of the Jaina author demonstrates no 
historical fact, rather it points to the Buddhist beliefs 
which, according to the Jainas, is not a right path. 

Purthermore there remains no doubt about this 
assertion of the Jaina author, when we find Buddha himself 
declaring to have practised the very preliminary austerity 
of a Jaina muni,’ i.e., the practice of uprooting and pulling 
out the hairs of beard and head, which is the kesa-Iouca- 
kiriya of a. Jaina samana’. Thus Buddha followed no 
fixed course of samanaship. At a time he was a Vanaprastha, 
and at another a Jaina muni. 

MahSvIra, on the other hand, followed the course of a 
Nirgraritha Sadhu, as it was prevalent at the time. The 
Digambaras say that the eternal and natural attire of a 
Jaina muni is nothing besides nakedness and MahEvIra 
adopted it ; but the SvetSmbaras dissent from it, though they 
ascribe nakedness to the first and the last Jaina Tirthafi- 
karas, after a year and a quarter from the date of their respec- 
tive renunciation.* But a thoughtful glimpse at their sacred 
literature induces us to believe that their Acilryas, too, pres- 
cribed nudity as an essential step towards goah® In 
their Acaranga Sutra it is praised in nice words and 
not only Rsabha and Mahavlra are said to have practised 
it, but all the Tirthaiikaras are described to have borne its 

* Fish and flesh, if not specially procnicd, were acceptable to Buddhist monks 
is apparent from these passages : 3IahSTagga VI, 31, 11 and H ; VI, 23, 2 ; VI, 25, 2 ; 
Halia-pari-nihbaua Sutta IV, 17*18 , mul Sutta-XipSta 211 (p. 40) 

* See The Discourses of Gotama tr. by Silaeant, 1, 97*99 quoted by Sir K. J. 
Saunders in his “Gotania Buddha” p. 15. 

* See The Uulacaca I, 29, and the JS. pt. L p 50. 

* JS. pt. I., p. 79. • IW'i'. P- 5S- 
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troubles 1 In fact tbc Svctuinbara nutlior exhorts tlic 
clothed monk to adopt nakedness He kijs, . . . one 
sliould be tlad wtli one or no garment — aspiring 
freedom from bonds*** Only for that noMcc, nho 
cannot bear the troubles of nakedness, a clothed course 
is aliened, according to Svetfimbaras,* otlieraMse the s«imc 
author exhorts the adoption of nakedness again and again 
Obaiously the freedom from bonds is onI> attainable, ulicn 
one has no connection with external things ns well A 
Jama mum must completely subdue all Ins emotions and 
desires for worldl} things — shame amongst others In the 
words ot the Tnsh author “being nd of clothes, one is also 
rid of a lot of other worries too more imiiortant to a Jama, 
no water is needed in aihich to wash them “ Jlcall^ our 
knowledge of the sensual perception of good and evil 
keeps us away from saUation ‘To obtain it we must 
forget nakedness The Jama Nirgranthas have forgotten, 
all knowledge of good and c\nl '• Therefore they 
rcquu'c no clothes to coacr their nakedness This 

IS the apparent reason, why the Sueturnbara author 
supports nakedness Bather the Jma*kalpi* and Sthavira- 
kalpi divisions of the Nirgranthas bj the S\ctambaras 
bear testiraonj to our argument, if we take these words into 
consideration in their literal sen’JC And it is ob%’ious tliat 
the Jama technical words axe moreover used in their literal 
sense • Hence it could not bo ignored in this case parfi 

* JB pt 1 p 57 • Ibid , p 71 

• Ibid p 73. * Tlio Heart of Jainiozn p So 

* JS pt. L p. 57 f n In tbe onguisl texts ot the Sretambara ^gama no sQcb 
diTUioQ u found Xhns ita authcntint^ la open to doubt 

• ERE. Vot m.. p. 472. 
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cularly. These ^Yor(ls signify their literal meaning respec- 
tively, (1) of the kalpa of .Tinas and (2) of the kalpa of Stha- 
Yiras. In other words, they denote that Jinakalpi (naked) 
Nirgranthas arc to be found in the kalpa of Jinas, viz., 4th. 
era of Awasarpini and UtsarpinI divisions of time and the 
Sthavira-kalpi (clothed) ones in the periods void of Jinas — 
Tlrthankams. ITcnco Mahnvira and his predecessors, who 
flourished in the 4th. era, cannot be said to have passed the life 
of a clothed monk. Hither MahSivira adopted the Nirgrantha- 
diksa (nakedness) from the very day of his renunciation.* 

As to the nakedness of the Nirgrantha sivdhus at all time*s, 
it may be pointed out that Buddhist and Brahmanical 
Sanskrit Htcraturos abound with refrences to Jaina 
munis as naked monks.’ Of course the Buddhist names 
the *onc-cloth-wearing’ and ‘white-clothed^ niggantha — s5va- 
kas as well.’ But quite wonderfully, this, too. coincides 
with the Digambara Astras, which describing the eleven 
stages of character development and self-realisation for a 
layman, treat the layman of the eleventh stage as 


‘ The STCtimbiMS thit a cele.tial robe ww given by Indra and 
woro It (garment of gods) for « year and few months more, but wearing it, bo looked 
like nakotl and after that pern J be threw awaj even that Oa this, D*" Stevenson 
comments that the Sretambara "Jainas do not understand proper y w a i means, 
or do not wish to esplam it U might have meant he became a Digambam, had this 
not been opposed to sk hit fol’ows ’ (Kalpa Sutra, p 85 f n) T 
mind. It gives no reliable eip'anation . rather encourages us to s^y that Mahavira 
became a naked mum from the sera ds> of his renunciation- The mea/iing of 
Jmakalpi and Sthararakalpiare different with the Digambara JamM from the above. 
• Buddhist reference* arc DiT>aTadani p IC5 . Jataka mala, S B B ' • 

p 145 . ViSakha vatthu. Dhamma padattha kalha (P T S).\ol • 

Dialogues of the Buddha, pt III , p 14 . MahSvagga. 8 . 15 , 3 . 1, 3S . 16. Cullavagga, 


8, 23, 3, Samyntta mka\a, 2, 3. 10, 7 i i- m 

Aud the Brahmamcal references are VatnhamUiira Samhita. 10. 61 and 4o. 
Slahabharata, 3, 26 27, RSmavaua Balakand*, 14, 22 commentary y f 
• Ind Antiquary, Vol 43 


16 
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an ‘Eka-vastra-dhSrl’ (wearing-one-cloth) ; while all the 
Vrati-sravakas are enjoined to wear the white clothes * 
Moreover Buddhists’ knowledge of their contemporary 
niggapthas does not end here, but curiously they also 
describe their important ascetic practices quite correctly.* 

* ‘n? «iT ^rrsr 1 

W«'cr: ira*r. n” 

» “Dtalogues of the BaddH*” {S. B B ) m its “Kiwflaps-eihaoSdii nrtU” gitrs s 
lut of Mcetio practices, which the author says, are ' in the upimoa of some umaiju 
and BriHmapss, as samansshtp and Brahmanaship *' Really these are intended for *ho 
Juna mrgraQthas , as will he apparent from (heir companion with the practices gires 
for the Jama monks lo the Jama ISstra hlutScSra of early centuries of Giiri<tian 
era, ns 

Buddhist Anther Jami Author 

1 He goes naked It is one out of the 2S root chsnctens* 

UraofaJainamuniandisdescnbed thus - 

‘nsnfer^T’iJ Ti ‘itfiR'ai VBfir I 

2 R' H of loose habits (pcrformuig This constitutes the 21th (Von bathmg) 

bis boJity functi ms and eating food m a SCth (Von bru<hiao of teeth}, and 27lb 
standing posture, not crouching down (Taking meal in a standing posture) 
as well tied people do) (31 T* 33) mula ganas 

It IS known that Jama mum take« food 

3 He licks his hands clean, etc iii the hollow of ius hands and sips the 

placed food without taking it mto morsels 
and turning it from jaw to jaw (JS, 
pt I , p. 57) The Buddhist author 
here seems to pomt this practice 

It IS described in full m commentary 

4 When on his rounds for alms, etc on Aishana samiti , viz 

^131 wnr.if' 

vse nlvT ( 7X3 

]|(1 t *1 *IR , SI 71^ H I 
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In view* of these facts it would not perhaps be sound to 
accept Mahttvira as an exception to this important practice 


of Jaina munis. 

5 He rcfu«M ti* ftwjit fiK*! brought 
(fa Mm, before be I 113 cfe ) 


C. Ife refiuM to nerept »f tot I tliil 
it his been prepared ) eijxoallv f>r him 

7 l(e refuses to fteeepl not Invilv 
tion, etc 

^ lie «ill not nceept fK>( fi<l.cn from 
the mouth <i( the put or p.\n, etc 

9 He »rtlf not eecept /hhI niJliin <h« 
thK^hol I, (lent It shoal i have been ete ) 

la Ho »dl not Accept f<xxl pUerd 
Among the stick*, etc 

11 (He wll) not (accept placed 
among the itntlcs (le«t it ehoutd etc ) 

12. Mhen tno persons AIT eating etv 

11 Ho mil not Accept food from a 
woman (TIMd^ suck, etc 

14 He will not Accept food from a 
woman in intercourse nith a man etc. 

15 He anil not accept food collected 

10 He f ««l where a dog IS standing 

17 Ho..food whcrcQicsareswanning 

18 He fish, nor moat, nor strong 
dnnk, nor mtoxKAi ts, nor gruel 


10 He 13 a ‘‘one houaer’ , etc , etc 
20 He takes food only once a day, 
or once every two d lys etc., etc 

For a full comparative treatment of the 
VoLVI.No 2. and the Vira.,Vol II. p 
Quarterly Vol II pp 702 704 aa well 


In Aiihana satmti the recluse is allowed 
fa fake only pare food, void of 46 dbsia 
(deiilectients) and in procuring it he mil 
have no concern of mind, speech and 
boily and it must not bo speeiatlj prepared 
for him. If he accepts food brought to 
him, he will bo taking It, knowmg that it 
lias been specially prepared for him 
and thos eauae defiling . So it is not 
alloMCil (iloka 13} 

In It too the Kanta and AnumodanS 
dosas arc apparent . 

The same is the case here 

It M “SthSpita or Xyasta cloea " 

These are ‘ Tridu’haksni Posa " 


It IS the Uomism Asbana Do^a 

It 15 Anoshwara Vy-aktSvyakta Aneo* 
ah&rtha Hota 

Theso are desenbed among 35 Payaka* 
Asbana Posas 

It seems Abhighat Udagama Posa. 

It seems P&dantara Jiva sampata or 
Paushaka Posha 

It seems Pani-Jantu Padha Posa 

It requires no corroboration , viz •— 

itfm 

^Tnf< tr ^ i Piv titT 

It IS the Vrata Pansankhyata Practice. 

It is the Sakaukeanakjhana vrata 

subject, see the Jama Hostel IfagaSinc, 
p 530 5S8, and the Indian Historical 
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Reall} it seems to be a fact that nakedness was held 
necessary for the attainment of samanaship m ancient tunes 
all over the world In Hindu sastras, too, it is not less highly 
spoken of ‘Sukacarya on \\hose arrnal at the court 
of Pariksit all the many thousands of Bsis mcludmg his 
father and grand father stood up, u as a Digamhara * 
Siva IS a Digamhara and so has been said the god 
Dattatrya * The Greeks, too, \\ orshipped a certain kind of 
naked deities The Holy Bible, too, descnbes nudity as 
a mark of samtship, as is apparent from the followmg 
passages — 

‘ And he stripped o2 his clothes also, and prophesied 
before Samuel m like manner, and la} donn naked all that 
day and all that mght Wherefore they said, ‘Is soul also 
among the Prophets’ (Samuel, xix 24) 

"At the same time spake the Lord by Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, saymg, go and loose the sackcloth from off thy , 
loins and put o2 thy shoe from thy foot And he did so, 
walking naked and barefooted ” — (Isaiah xxi 2) 

"Hudity was also a sign of world renunciation amongst 
the Arabs about whom Washmgton Irving says m his ‘Life 
of Mahomet’ (Appendix) 

‘The Towaf, or procession, round the Caaba was an ancient 
ceremony obser\ ed before the tune of Slahomet and performed 
by both sexes entirely naked JIahomet prohibited this 
exposure and prescribed the Ihiam or pilgnm dress ’ .The 
seamless coat of Christ (St John, xix, 23) is suggestive 
of bare skm esotcncally ’ * Hence in the light of these 


> Tbc Jx lu ItihTsa Senca pt L fi 13 
* Supi 'ement to the Cnnilaracc of Oppoatea p 27 


* IbiJ 
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it must be admitted, tint at a ccrtim time nakedness 
'\as licld to bo n nnrk of sainthood nmong tlic ancjciit people 
of difTerciit creeds and countries In India at the time of 
^Iaha\Ira, tlio Ajisika and Acclaka reclines, too, \\cnt 
naked ^ U%en to da} the Jama Nirgrantha sadhiis discard 
all clothes and tliere arc nangi (naked) sadluis also amongst 
tlic Hindus 

Hence it is significant that Maliuiira renounced the Morld, 
in the inaniior of a naked nirgrantlia mum, and instead of 
I'andcring about m *!earcb of a teacher or a course of saman 
ship, as Biuldlia did he mstantl} began to practise the rules 
of a mrgrintba monk after pa}iQg obeisance to the previous 
Siddhas (Liberated Ones) and pulling out his hairs into 
fi\o handfuls After tins he remained two days absorbed 
in deep thought and then he bad Ins first meal, as a samana, 
at the hands of a certain Kula nrpa of Kulanagara * There 
after wandering about in silence, one day he resolved to 
practise penance for full twelve years * Accordmgly he gave 
himself up to deep meditation and diirmg that period he 
swerved not in the least from his position And the second 
month of summer during the thirteenth jear of his penance, 
brought forth the ripe and umquc fnut of his hard perse 
verance Slahavira became a Jma aTathdgata, a TIrthan 
kara, or an omniscient Teacher * This blessed thing happe 

* See Dr B-Miia s The Ajivikas pi I 

* For a fu I view on the point plca«e refer to my books Bhagavana Jlabavlra 
and Biiagwana Jlahavira aur Ustiatma Saddhi It is too probable tbat tbe 

kula mi„ht mean tUe kula (family or can) because JlahsTira renouncing the 
World remained for two dajs m tbe Vanakhanda forest adjommg hjsbrtb place 
Ucucc a Faja (Feudatory Chief) of bs own clan (kuU) might have entertained 
him in hia o vii b rth ilaee (kulanagar Ksatnyakhauda of Ivimdauagara) 

» JS pf I p *’00 * P ^01 
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ned on tlie northern bank of the river Kjukulii, outside 
the town of Jrmbliakagrama, under a sal tree. Now be 
was a Kuvalin, omniscient and comprehending all objects, 
lie knew all conditions of tlic whole world of all living beings. 
Then as a profound Tcaclicr he preached the ancient truth 
ali round.' Indrabhuti Gotama, a renowmed orthodo.v 
Brahmana, was first converted and acquiring the Manaha- 
parya-juan, he became the first and foremost apostle of 
Lord Mahavira. The Jainas say that he composed and 
kept in his memory the Teachings of Mahavira.* The 
thing noteworthy in tliis connection is that not only Buddhist 
canon speak in good and reliable terms about the omniscience 
and teachings of Mahavira, but Hindu literature also corro- 
borates the fact.’ Buddha has also given his assent to this 
fact in pleasing words. On one occasion he said ; — 

“There are, brethren, certain recluses {Acolakas, Ajivikas, 
Niga^thas, etc.,) who thus preach and believe : whatsoever* 
an individual experiences, whether it be happy, or painful, 
or neutral feeling, all has been caused by previous actious. 
And thus from the cancelling of old actions by tapas, and by 
abstaining from doing new actions, there is no influx into 
future life ; by this non-influx lartna is destroyed, and so 
ill is destroyed, and so feebng is destroyed, and so all pain 
will become worn away. This, brethren, is what the Nigain- 

> JS pt 1 , p. 201 

* JS.pt II, p 41, n 2 Aod UtUiaparaqa, pp C14>CI6. 

• Eaddlust refercBces an; ^lajjhima, 1, 23S , and 92 93 , Afignttara, lu, 74 ; ‘Bod 
dlust scholar and saint of the standing of Dharmaklrti, actually cites the instances 
of Ilsabhadcr and Sr! Vanlhamana Kahanra, the Ist and the last of the Jain 
Tirthankaras, as endowed with omnisaenee. white illu«traling some of hu ajllogisfic 
prepoKitJons.’ (The Xyayabmdo, Cb lU, quoted in the * Science of Thought”) Brah* 
mamcal references s Paficatantra, ed Keilhom, 1. 
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thns (Jains) say Is it true, I asked tliem, that you 

believe and declare this ? They replied Our leader, 

Nutaputta, is all-wise out of the depth of his knowledge 

he tells us : Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action. And the 
discipline that here and now, bj' thought, word, and deed, 
IS wrought, is a minus quantity of bad harma in future life .... 
thus all karma will eventually be worn away, and all pain. 
To this we assent. (Majjhima, ii, 214 ff. cf. i. 238)” — ERE. 
Vol. ir. p. 70. 

Similar were the teaching and assertion of the Jainas, as is 
evident from the Jaina sastrash But ‘notwithstanding 
the abovementioned assent when faced with the severity 
oi—2)ari?a'jaija (mortification), which signifies cheerfully 
enduring all kinds of hardships incidental to asceticism, and 
finding them only leading to cnfeeblemcnt and emaciation, 
but not to the enlightenment that he sought, Buddha 
declared : — 

“Not by this bitter course of painful hardship shall I 
arrive at that separate and supreme vision of all sufficing, 
noble (Aryan) knowledge, passing human ken. Slight there 
be not another path to enlightenment ?” — ERE. Vol. ii, p.70. 

‘He thenceforth began to look after the welfare of the 
body once more. At last the middle course that he was 
looking for occured to him under the famous Bo tree.’* 
The Buddhists say that he gained a full sight of the supreme 
knowledge and became a Tathagata then and there. Accor- 
ding to these assertions, India at that time possessed these 
two luminous stars who made her rejoin with a rational 

» JS., pt. II.. Intro, p. SV. * Conflnence of Opposites, p. 14. 
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theme "While Buddhn caused a necessary reform in 
the social conditions of the countr}^ m general and among the 
^andenng ascetics in particular and founded a religion of Ins 
o^n, iMth the sole object of relieving the humamtj of 
the apparent misery^ j\Iaha\Ira, quite in reverse to this, 
founded no religion or creed of his own, but he preached the 
self same ancient Truth, which was preached by his twenty 
three predecessors, and demonstrated every question pertain 
mg to the matenal as well as spiritual elevation of all the 
living hemgs in a scientific bght The Truth, thus pro- 
pagated, got home m the hearts of all the Goalseekers and 
they were successful in sinking their differences easily The 
Jamas say that even the beasts were given place in the 
preaching hall of hlahavira A glimpse at the mode and 
course of their respective preachmgs and teachmgs wil^^ 
convince one of the credibility of this position of ours and 
also, that of the fineness and quality of their acquired, 
knowledge It is admitted that both the Teachers were 
possessed of supernatural powers,* but while Buddha had 
recouT'e to them in converting his early disciples and 
wrought miracles ® Jlahavira never sought aid of the kmd 
in his preaching Besides he nev er let go an} kind of point 
whatsoever without full elucidation, but Buddha, on the 
other hand, evaded even such important questions as the 
existence of world and soul which are quite essential in a 
rational speculation * Taking these mto our consideration 

» BP P 62 * BP pp 30 31 

• 3Ia1 I 7 8 I 15 **0 and BP p 29 

* The Dialognea of the Baddho — PoftliapacLi Suttn — (S B B ' p '’54 and BI 
pp 36 and Ct 
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niul examining the quality of Buddha’s knowledge, ^^e 
can easily proceed on, with our position thus made clear 
As for this we will have to content oursohes with the 
following pa«:sage from the orthodox Buddhist canon like 
‘Jlilmdn-Pardia’ There in replj to the question about the 
omniscience of the Buddha, the Buddhist author says that 
“the insight of knowledge was not always and continually 
(conscioubl) ) present with him The omniscience of the 
Blessed One was dependent on reflection But if he did 
reflect he knew whatever he wanted to know Thereupon 
ICing iMilmda tells him that “Buddha cannot have been 
omniscient, if this all embracing knowledge was reached 
through m\estjgation ” And the Buddhist author 
acknowledges it to a degree, sajing “If so, Great 
lung, our Buddha’s knowledge must have been less 
in degree of fineness than that of other Buddhas And 
that IS a conclusion hard to draw "* Hence it is clear 
that an omniscient knowledge should be all comprehensive 
and ever present w ith its possessor, and as such we should say 
for the sake of simple truth that Buddha’s knowledge could 
not compete with this. Consequent!} this seems to be the 
evident reason why Buddha himself did not accept to be 
the foremost Arahat (Omniscient Teacher) Rather he 
simply evaded the question in his usual way, when asked or 
ascribed so at occasions ® But after all it is a fact that 
Buddha got a certain kind of inner knowledge under the Bo 
tree From the Jama point of view, it was most probably 


^ Questions of K.ing M linda iv > 

* Samyutta Nikaya pt I 1 p 18 
p 14 


29 SBE.Vol xxxr p 154 * Ibid 

79 and Mahftpannibbafli Suit# SBC Vol 


17 
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a kind of Avadhijfiiina (vibhanga one perhaps), wliile tlmt of 
Mahavira was fnll KevalajSaiia (omniscience), as we have 
seen above. 

AVeil, any how after this famous event in tlie life of 
Buddha, he was st3’Ied by his votaries, as Tatliagata, Buddha, 
or the Blessed Arahat. So the titles or epithets of Buddha 
and Mahavira are almost the same but ^fahavira’s epithe 
of Tirthankara is peculiar to him. The Buddhists use it fo: 
a heretic teacher.^ Further we know about Buddha tha1 
after his “sambodhi,” he did not begin to preach at once, foi 
he was in fear of his doctrine not being accepted by people, 
so he decided to remain quiet and enjoy the peace of rain'd 
in silence for a time.* But in the end he became victo- 
rious over his weakness and resolving to preach his ‘Dharma' 
far and wide, he started at once for Benares.* There he met- 
thc former psis of his acquaintance. At first they believed 
him not and addressed him in the familiar term, Triend.’. 
Buddha assured them of his Buddhahood and asked theifi^fo 
call him wtb the epithet, “Tathagata."* Thereupon they 
acknowledged him as their teacher.® And Kaundinya 
Kulaputra, the foremost among them, first acquired the 
inner sight in the ‘Xorm’, and became the first apostle of 
Buddha.® 

Buddha’s Xonn, which he preached for the first time at 
Benares, was most probablj' nothing else than ‘a protest 
against the caste sj'stein of the Hindus and the severe asce- 
ticism of the Jainas, not as a new metaphysical system, 

• 1, o, 1. 

• JIahaTagija, 1 , 6, 0-15. 

• IJl , p. 17J 


• Jb , pt. r., Intpi is- 
» LB.p 18S 
» IbiO, I , r,. 47 
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But 111 fact, Buddha was trying to perfect liimself in 
sannydsa without e\cr having passed through the prescribed 
stages of a householder’s preparatorj course and as such, it 
must have never led him to the desired goal If he had known 
it and would ha\e comprehended the necessity of a ladder 
to reach the top, w c might ha\ c expected something else from 
him than the above condemnation Mahav ira sought the 
goal bj gradual steps and he got it Really Mahavira, 
too, had condemned such asceticism as, m the absence 
of faith and knowldege of right sort, only led to distress and 
pain* He had stjled it as a foolish and childish practice, 
for he knew quite well that the observance of \ows and the 
suffenng of hardships m asceticism were essential to separate 
the Karmic filth from the soul Of course this course seems 
irksome and unpleasant onlj when looked at from a distance 
But when one is imbued with the nght Pnith one realises at 
oncethenecessity of a well-regulated life and actually longs 
for the perfection of character through sufiering and self 
denial * Buddha too Was not mclmed to give it up in 
whole He has also prescribed it, but in a a erj loose form ® 
In this wav the early events of the In es of Buddha and 
JIahavira differed quite widely and their after life as Tea 
chers, also does not point any similarity Buddha began 
to preach when he was thirtj five years old and abhorrmg 

^ snrpft at i 

* D vmp D UI^ 1 8 

• These ixissaeea from the Hoddhi t Canon speak f r tl emselves ^^uttanipafi 
pp 00 Ca ani 140 14s UhammApali Ch I etc 
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philosopliical discussions, he exerted great force to root out 
the craving of desire and care for nothing else, as is pointed 
above Maha^i^a, on the other hand, preached his ‘Samana 
Dhamma’ at the age of forty-two ^ And the course of their 
wanderings, too, was different Finally Mahavira got his 
miikti at Pava,* during the hfe time of Buddha,® at the age 
of seventy-two Buddha, on the contrary, lived a few 
years after him and is said to have died at Ku^mara, when 
he w as eighty years old * Dr Hoernle says that Buddha 
lived after Mahavira about five years more ® Accepting 
it as such, we find that Buddha was born three years 
before Mah5,vira and when he began to preach his Norm, 
Maha\ ira was a novice and of about thirty-three years of 
age The reliability of the fact is already evident from the 
calculations of Dr Hoernle, still it can be proved further, 
when the reason for a gap of events between fifty and 
seventy years of Buddha’s life is traced out Rev 
Bigandet stjles this period as almost completely blani * 
Hence let us try to find out the obvious reason which caused 
this gap Knowing that Slahavira began, to preach when 
Buddha \\ as already in the field as a Teacher and was about 
forty five years of age, according to above calculations it 
is quite probable that within the rest fiie years Jlahavlra’s 
preachin<y would have predominated that of Buddha, 
because we have already noticed that the knowledge 


‘ IS pt I p 209 . T . 

* SJmngama Sutta V ^ 1 I II (P T S) p 213 nnct Pat ka of DIghA 

Nikaja III p 1 

« LB p '*33 ff or Buddhi“t S ittM pp 99 101 

* Anvjkas Histings ERE „ 

* Life and Legend of Ganfama qno+ed in Saunders Ootania BuddI a j*. 51 
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(omniscience) of ^lahavlra vra% of a finer and greater degree 
than Buddha’s, and as such, his teachings were all profoii 
Really quite in accordance with this the Jaina author, t 
describes rhis fact,' But Buddhist author also says i. 
before the rising glory of Buddha all the other teach 
lost their predominance* though at the same time 
acknowledges the predominating glor}' of 31ah5vlra.® So 
seems to he true that as the faith of the Buddha v 
patronised afterwards by King Ajatasatru, perhaps ji 
at the time of or after the great Decease of MabavJra,* a 
at a later period Nigapthas were persecuted by King Padi 
of Ajlvikas,® the Order of Mahavlra must have sufiei 
and its glory of the time of MaliSvIra must have faded t< 
degree. Hence the Buddhist author’s statement, too, hoi 
water along with that of the 'Jaina author, i.e., before t' 
unique dazzling glory of MaliSvira’s omniscience all otb 
creeds were lost. Thus the apparent reason for the gap 
events between fifty to seventy years of Buddha’s life 
the surpassing glorj’ of MahSvIra as an omniscient Teache 
The Buddhist canon also bears testimony to it. The schist 
caused by Devadatta in the Buddha’s Order was solely 
‘ f*tWl vnrfu faiur. > 

^ vT faffpra; i 

1 

wi wiir<»«^«cnT Prr. 

• FttUibuir* Jatata, V<il lll.p 128 * Hittorjcnl Gleaning, p 73 

* Jaina Gatette, VoL XXI, pp 2U * The ^jirikaa, pt I, p ^3 
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demand foi a niftic restrained and strict ascetic life and avoi 
dance of meat diet * Ne\crtheless it is a truth that there 
uas no other ri\al of Buddim than Jrahaiira, uho did hold 
tlie importance of and pre«aclied the doctrines of Asceticism 
and Ahimsa, just since a decade before this schism, which 
occureduhen Buddha u as of about seientytuo jears,* and 
'\lahji^ ira of about sixty-inne t cars AntV it follows from the 
oMdencc of Abhi} arajakumara Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikiiya that Alalraira was aware of the fact of dissension 
bctueen Buddha and De\adatta * Jama 45stras, too, support 
this vieu inasmucli as they describe that just after the death 
of Sromka Birabisara, AjataSatni became an adherent of the 
creed of Mahaiiia and his mother Cellana went to the 
samosarana of JEahUvIra, ulierc she took tJie vom of a uun 
and remamed under the guidance of CandanS * Tins shows 
that Mahavira was still m the field as a Teacher and the 
Buddhist schism occured at this very time , and this coin- 
cides with the opinion of Dr Kern as well * Therefore it is 
significant that at this time the teachings of Mahavfra 
must liai e predominated amongst the people around ’ 
Hence Devadatta demanded for a reform which was 
necessary according to time Besides, when Jlahavlra 
breathed his last at Para, we see that the disciples 
of Buddha rejoiced at the event and thought it most 
important ’ Thej hurried at once to Buddha at 

* Iv J Sjlinder.-i Gotaina Buddha 72 73 

* Histonoal Gleanings p 2& * Ibi I p 70 

* Srenila Cantra •Kerns Indian Buddhism pp 38 39 

* In Cullavaga (vii 3 14) it is atcepted in these fiords that the people believe in 
rough measures and so the) condemned B iddb» with luxury and abundance (vni. 

3 1C) 

’ Pasadika Suttauta The Dialogues of the Buddha pt tii p 112 
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Srimngiimn, uho seeing tiintinucli heneHt crtultl i)c ncqiiircil 
then, tlelivered n ‘^ermon. And nrtu.vliy Buddha and his 
disciple Sdripiitta derived ranch lionefit out of this imjiort.int 
event in the annal's of the Jainas.* This, too, corrohorntc*^ 
the fact that Mahavlra’ft appearance m the field as an omnis- 
cient Teacher caused the gap mentioned nhovc. Of course in 
one passage of Buddhist canon nc find Buddha descrilied as 
the youngest among the living teachers' but in another nc 
see that Biildha evades the question and gives no definite 
reply.* Tliis might mean (hat as in age he uns really older 
than Mahuvlra at least, but ns a teacher he was younger, 
because all other prevalent schools of tliought were pre- 
Buddhistic in their existence. Hence judging from these 
documentary evidences, the above relations betneen the bs r" 
of Buddha and Mahuvira would seem to Ihuc substanti. 
histoncal accuatcy. 

Now there temains the question of the date of the Grea 
Decease of Mahavira. There arc two prominent opinion 
about it One assigns it to 527 BC .* and the other to 
later period of 4C8 B C. * The first is accepted by all th 
Jamas as well, but the latter has no place elsewhere than th 
fold of scholars We think the prevalent date of 527 B.C 
holds much credit, when it is evident that Buddhists ascribi 
the event m the life-time of Buddha* But e\en in thi; 
there seems to ha\ e crept a mistake o\\ mg to miscalculations 
The documenta^ evidences in support of this opinion art 
said to be (1) Gatha No 850 of Sri Trilokasara of the 

>■ Some Ksatn^a Tribej of Ancient Tndia p 151 

* Histoncal Gleamnzs p 24 ■ Salta Nipata S B Z r o1 X p 87. 

* Life of Mahanra by Manikcbaod J&uu end JS , pt u , Intro 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol 43 * Jlajjhinia Xikaya, II , p. 143 
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Digainbaras, (2) Aryavidyasudhakara, (3) The introduction 
of the Patfuwali of Sarasvati gaccha, and (4) The intro- 
duction of Gunvauali ‘A', of the same as examined 
by Dr. Hoernlo m tlie Indian Antiquary. Noiv in the 
latter two evidences of the above, it )ias been established 
in clear mortis that after 470 years since the Nirvana 
of JIaha\ira, King Vikrama was born, viz 

f And It IS quite veil known 
that the date 527 B C has been arrived at by assuming 
the beginning of Vikrania era after 470 years from 
the Nirvana of I\raha\ir.t, but in fact the matter is 
that Vilcrama’s era dates from his ascension to the throne 
at the ago of eighteen, after subduing the Sakas ' Hence 
eighteen years should be added more in the prevailing era 
of AfnhSvira Dr Jacobi also draws our attention to this fact, 
in n private letter, and sa} s “the Vikrama era does not date 
from the gi’JT of Vikrama, but from the x\^ of Vikrama, or 
from the eighteenth year after his birth By this reckonmg 
the NirvSna should be placed eighteen years earlier or 54g_ 
BC” The former two evidences of the above do not also 
hinder us in any u ay from forming this correct and more 
sound opinion, because m them it ip not said that the era of 
Vikrama began after 470 years smee the NirvSna, rather 
they denote the existence of King Vikrama at the time 
Hence taking the date of Nirvana to be 546 B C , ve find it 
to coincide u ith our above data of the relations of 
Buddha’s and Maliavira’s lives, as well, because the orthodox 
Ceylonese date of Buddha’s demise rightly fails later than 
Mahavira’s and is 543 B C , which has, also become more 
reliable under the new light of the Kharvela Inscription * 

* ‘Madanakosi ami Bharata le Fr5cia» Rajavafoia 

^ Bliaiatft ke Pracina Rijal «in4a pt u j 34} JBOKS, IV 304ff , Ind 
Aut . xlviu, 2 j ff 20 ii and slw 43 ff 
18 
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HcHce Jt IS sTfcl> conceivable that tlic Jiccnmtc date ot 
Mabuvira’s Nirvilna, which has been accepted bj anc 
IS prevailing amongst the Jams is 546 BC The date o 
Buddha’s demise can also be taken s ifel) as 543 B C 
In th)swa> b} looking side b) side at the events of Budd 
ba’s and Mabavin’a lives, we bave demonstrated tlici: 
dillercuccs fullj , and now wet in casilj form a safe idea abou 
their separate identities and mutual connections as contem 
poraries The acquaintance with the above facts will ahe 
dispel the false notion about the origin of Jainism from 
Buddhisnij which still prevails in certain quarters 

Now so far having dwelt on the lives of the Buddlia and 
MaliSvIra, wo shall now proceed to consider the aspect of 
their respeotiv c teachings 

Inquiring at the verj outset about the Dharma of tho 
Buddha, we find that, “it denotes the Laws of nature man 8 
body falls under the rule of dccn> , it equally applies to the 
law of impermanence enunciated bj the Buddha , whatever 
comes into being is subject to the law of destruction “* 
Mahavira, also, proclaimed the Dharma to be the verj nature 
of things Vastu swbhavo dharimha ”* Though these 
defimtious are somewhat similar yet m fact tfaej are 
applied bj both the Teachers in different senses At the 
hands of Buddha it had not that full treatment which it 
enjoyed near 'Mahavlra Truth compels us to admit that 
the philosophical conceptions of Buddha are lackmg both in 
^stem and maturity Bather he took the philosophical dis 

1 BP pp. G9 "0 

^ vvt VW9 ’faft It m ^ i 
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cussion to be i cause of furtlier bouclage * Hence scientific 
answers to such questions are quite far from him They 
were styled b} him ns Indeterminates When he is asked 
‘Is the norld eternal ? Is this alone the truth and anj other 
\ lew mere foil} ^ He quite defimtel} replied that ‘ that 
Potthapada is a matter on which I have expressed no 
opinion ” ‘Then in the same terms Potthapada asked each 
of the following questions (1) Is the norld not eternal ? (2) 
Is the world finite ^ (3) Is the world infinite ^ (4) Is the soul 
the same as bod} ^ (5) Is the soul one thing and the body 
another^ (6) Does one who has gamed the truth live again 
after death ^ (7) D oes he not live again after death ? (8) Does 
he both live again and not live again after death ? (9) Does 
he neither live again nor not live again after death ? And to 
each question the Exalted One gave the same reply * 
Consequently whenever such a critical position arrived 
Buddha gave no elucidation on the point And Dr Keith 
makes us believ e that his refusal is perfectly categoric he 
insists that he made no undertaking to instruct his disciples 
in these matters He is instead a ph}sician who gives such 
instruction as leads to the freeing of man from bondage ’ 
Really by leaving these matters unexplained he allowed 
the people to frame their ow n conceptions And such a 
position was quite necessar} for a *Norm preacher 

It seems that Buddha looked at the nature of things 
from only the particular aspect of their empiric existence 
He clearly asserts that there are no eternal substances m the 
world nor are there substances which perish utterly but that 

‘ Buddh sra Ita History and Litentura p 09 

* D alog 03 of the Buldha SPUnpZ-i •BPpC’ 
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tlic \\liolc "orld IS n procc*^^ of becoming anything in tim 
could not be the true rcalitj '* Vml there is also no *:ud 
thing ns soul * D\en the maternf phenomenon has not bee: 
fulh explained b} him’ But uc arc, howcicr, made t 
understand that there arc four iimtennl elements, earth, fire 
air, and Mater TIic ether, abo at tunes is counted n 
the list * Still the manner in which Buddha concci\c< 
these elements is not explained atnl ‘ what is clear is thn 
cNDr\ matcnal thing is a compound (s^imUrira) as hid 
maj , as in the ease of bodj , ciuliire for a long time but ml 
nes ertlieless uUimatcl} pass awns Tilings are impcrnianen 
(anicca), in carl) Buddhism the) arc nothtorall) momcntai) 
a refinement of later tliought ' ’ 

Jtoreoser tlie world was a matter of mere espcnence t< 
Buddha He declined to answer the ‘^cculatise question) 
on its infinit) and duration But it is c\ idcnt that in admitt 
mg the abosc four material elements Buddha had to accept 
the realistic aspect as well * And «o we inai safely aesunu 
the indefiniteness of his position 

Besides these four elements Buddh i included m them 
the Xir\3na element (the state of release) and the conception 
of consciousness, to subsume imder it pleasure andpam, and 
thus began his philosophical career wath a doctrine of sis 
elements all real wliose interaction explained the existence 
of w orld ’ 

Herein the influence of Brahmamcal and Jama doctrines 
IS quite evident for both the systems were abready in exis 

» B P p C4 * BP P 13 ai l mi ocU l»aahn IT 1 1 p 40 

* Itid. p O'* * 

» Ibi I • Ib L p. 

* Ibid pp 94 9- 
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fence nt the time of the advent of Buddhism ’ The four 
niatennl elements m ere .icceptcd from the Brahmamcal tradi 
tion,* and they were fr lined in such a way as to resemble 
tlic Jnina conception of the universe Jainis, too, describe 
si\ substances to constitute this universe, but these are quite 
different from tlic abo\c, as we will see below Besides, we 
already know tint Buddha*s dcfimtion of Dharma, also, 
pos<?esseii a degree of resemblance with that of the Jamas 
Its di\ isioii into iiiteinal (ajjhattika) and evternal (bahira) 
aspects* IS also outwardl}* sjnonymous wath the niscaya 
(real) and vjavahara (material) aspects of Dharma as 
accepted by tlic Jamas * But herein too the difference 
IS capparent inasmuch as the Buddhist division has its 
connection only with the outer and mental conditions of 
the empiric world* and the individual, that of the Jamas 
along with these, with the real aspects of the things, as well 
Hence it is obvious that Buddha only endeavoured a little 
to explain Ins position about the conception of the universe 
in the vyavahara (material) dharma of the Jamas 

Mahavira in accordance with his definition of Dharma 
demonstrated the eternal trutli about all the existing things 
He said that this universe is eternal, without beginning and 
end ® It IS nothing but the sum total of substances which 
have been existing from eternity and shall remain so for ever 
In this um\ erse nothing new is created nor is anj thing 
destroyed Only there are modifications of substances 

* JS \ ol I sxxiv Historical Gleaning^ p 76 Buddhist In ha p 143 

* BP p 02 * I***"* P 74 

* Tnttvartha-Sutram S B J II p 16 * BP p 74 

» III B iddhiat book SumangftlaViUanl IPTS p 119) this belief of the 
Jamas m desenbed and ascribed to tl em 
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wliicli caii'5c the beginning, duration niul end of a particnlai 
condition of the universe.* lienee there is no need of any 
creator. Tlie Jaina thinker, Pmbhucandra expressly con- 
demns tlie assumption of a creator in the following way : — 

“The theists niaintain that God as the Creator has know- 
ledge, will to net and active effort, that He need not be 
an embodied Being. But this is impossible. One who is 
a disembodied Being cannot know through senses, etc., — as 
for instance an cmancipate<l Soul (who although emancipated 
is never a creator). 

“It is not proper for a kind Being to be an author of pain 
and to furnish animals with bodies hr fccVwg them.”* 
(Prameya- Kamala-M5rtnnda). 

Further the sv\bstanccs of tl\is eternal universe are 
primarily described 'as jiva (soul) and ajivn (non-so^. 
The laksana or differentia of living substance (soul-jlva'j^ 
upayoga, attention, consciousness, attentiveness.® And^f/r 
non-living substance (Ajiva) is all the rest, which is void 
of this differentia and is of five kinds: (1) Matter — 
pudgala, (2) Spncc-ukasa, (3) Time-kala, (4) Medimn 
of motion — Dharmastikuya, and (5) Jledium of rest- 
Adharmastikaya. Thus in all Jlahilvira made us enumerate 
six kinds of substances, which compose this universe. With 
the lengthy descriptions of these six substances the whole 
Jaina Canon is filled, but here riewing them in short, we 
find that the (I) conscious immaterial substance is soul and 


> TattvS : Sut • SBJ II , pp 120 121. 

* Tlic Buddhist book ‘ Suma&galA ITUsuir’ dwcnbing Jam beliefs, corroborafw 
this diBerentia of soul, viz., “ArfijS atlS safuil,” (P T. & 119) 

’ Seo also JS , pt II , p 244 
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IS m infinite number, (2) matter is rupi (material) 
and its special attributes are touch, taste, smell, and 
colour Its atoms and molecules are infinite and distinct, 
but they are found in numerable and innumerable 
munbers as well, (3) space is one grand infimte immaterial 
and indispensable substance Its function is to provide 
place to all other substances Its two divisions, Lokakasa 
(Umverse) and Alokakasa (Non iimverse), are based on 
Dharma and Adharraa Souls and matter move on 
and rest up to the confines of the universe only, because 
Dharma and Adharma, which are respectively causes of 
motion and rest, do not c^st outside LokSkSsa, (4) time is 
an immaterial and immovable substance, wbch is an 
auxiliary cause m bringing about modifications of and m 
all the substances The being or continuing to exist, i e , the 
continuous change in the attributes of substances at every 
moment is done by ni4caya kala (real tune substance) 
and the modifications, their movements and long and short 
duration are the ba^es of vyavahara hSla, z e , of time, from 
a practical point of view, which is based upon the motion 
of matter, Sun, Moon, earth, etc , m space The number of 
time-units or instants or time atoms (kalanus) is innumerable 
Each time atom occupies quo point of space, thus the space 
of the umverse which has innumerable spatnl points, 
covered entirely by time atoms,’ (5) the medium of motion 
is one immaterial substance, co extensi\e uith the umverse 
Its function is to support the motion of souls and matter, and 
(6) the medium of rest is also one iinmaternl substance and 
CO extensive with the universe It is an auxiliary cause for 
the rest of souls and matter ‘ 


' Unia'vanii 8 Tattvarlba Sufra Ch \ 
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Among t]io«c, only soul niul matter arc tlic chief factors 
and the rest follo>\s them W'c are told that ‘‘they perform 
mainly four actions vi7 , thej occupy space, undergo change, 
and arc at motion or at rest U\crj action must lia\e tnc 
causes, one priiicip il, pninar} or root-cause, and the otlier 
the aiL\ilmry c.nisc The primary and essential cause of 
a gold-rmg, is the gold of ^\lnch it is made , but the auvilmry 
or sccoiidarj causes arc sec oral, eg, fire, tlic goldsmith’s 
tools, etc , etc So the primary causes of these above four 
actions of soul and matter are the soul and matter themselv es, 
but the nu\iliary causes arc tlic ahovcsnid four immaterial 
substances Thus this universe is composed of si\ real, 
uncreated substances {draiyas) and nil the manifestatioiib 
of this universe are due to mollifications of soul and matttf 
with the help of the other four substances ^ 

Obviousl) uo can non easily sec the nidc dilTcrcnces 
the primary teachings of Mahavira and Buddha Thou^ 
the latter’s mode of expression and systematising his CrCed 
generally resembles those of MahTv Ira’s, still Buddha’s 
teachings were based on Non self (Anattu) system, while 
Slaliav ira preached the v cry Dharma of the previous Tirthan- 
karas v\ ho held the necessity of the soul conception, z e , 
Atma or Anekanta Vada But fiii the other liaud, the fiv e 
samkharas of Buddha could not be found anywhere m 
the teachings of Mahavira 

Buddha declared that these sauikharas are produced 
by the ignorance of four noble trutlis of pain or misery , its 
ongin, its destruction and the way to that end * As 
regards the differentia and function of samkhara, Dr 
Keith rightly holds that ‘samkhaia, like the Sanskrit 

• The Pnncii 1 m ol Jainism p 4 ’ SX » 4 
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Samskara, is a term of varying, but consistent and intelligible 
meaning ; it denotes the making ready or complete 
something for an end — an idea emphasised in the compound 
Abhisarhkhara, and also the result of the activity when 
achieved. Hence it has no exclusive application to the 
psychical sphere ; the movement given to a potter’s wheel is 
styled an Abhisamkhara ; the wheel rolls on so long as the 
impression thus communicated lasts. Hence Samkharas may 
be divided, as often, between those of the body, speech or 
thought ; expiration and inspiration are Samkharas ; when 
Buddha decides to attain NirvSna he lets go his Ayusam- 
khara, his disposition to live, and the motive force which 
but for his decision would have continued to keep alive his 
mortal frame ; it is inconceivable that nothing more is meant 
than that the Buddha laid aside merely a subjective process. 
The same point arises regarding the Samkharas which affect 
the form of rebirth of the dead , a monk who forms 
a resolve to be born in a noble family achieves this result 
from the Samkliara thus framed , here agam we cannot 
believe that the rebirth is a pure figment of the creative 
imagination, just as little as it is credible that a man who has 
the disposition to pay a visit (gamikabhisamkharo) has merely 
the idea of himself as on a journey Such a conception is 
clearly far from the texts, which frankly tell us that a man 
forms the Samkhara of the body when a body exists, and it 
is incredible that the body, which is described as the ancient 
deed made ready (abhisamlchatam) and made real by mental 
activity (abhisamcetayitam), is really to be understood as 
merely the ancient act conceived or presented to conscious- 
ness as existing. The difficulty of Franke’s view appears still 
19 
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more clearlj it is remembered that the Samhharas are 
one of the five Khandas which constitute the individual of 
Buddhism , they rank alongside of matenal form (rupa) 
orbodv, feeling (\edana), perception (sauna), and mtdiect 
or consciousness (vinfiana), and there is clearly no room 
here for the concept of ideas , rather thev are the dispositions 
which lead to rebirth, precisely parallel to the Samskaras, 
which in the Sankhya ^stem represent the predispositions 
of the individual resulting from the impressions left by former 
thoughts and deeds In the cham of causation the Samkharas 
play the same role , they are not the creation of ignorance 
of the illusorj character of the world, something much 
simpler is meant , by reason of his ignorance of the doctrme 
of misery as taught by the Buddha, the unfortunate man 
commits action and so produces dispositions which lead 
on to fresh birth 

Hence the Buddha is reported to have said — ^“AjuSna 
(ignorance) begets Samskara (tendenc} ), this leads to Yijuana 
(apprehension) , from it emerge Nama (name) and Bhautika 
Deha (matenal body), from them come the 5at Ksetra 
(six spheres or centres), these generate Indri} a (the senses) 
and Visaya (the objects), from the contact of the senses 
and their objects, there arises Vedana (affection), Ycdana 
leads to Trsna (longing to get), this to Upadana (appro 
priation), this to Bhava (being), this to Janma (birth), this 
tra. vajiddhakya. </)ld agpV. Marana fcleath).. Dukklia. 
Amiaocana (remorse), Yatana (roi'ery), Udvega (anxiety) 
and Nairasya (despair) Tlius flourishes the kingdom of 
Pam ” 

* UP pp 50-5! 
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Consequently the samsara-pravaha of the Buddha is 
apparently based on the lau of cause and effect Hence 
there are unbroken and eternal cognitive senes in the world, 
and so, it can be styled to be an idea of transmigration 
theory nhich is accepted m the Jama philosophy as well 
The difference is eiident that according to Buddhists, in 
beginmng, if there be any, there everything m form and mode 
was Ignorance,^ but no such thing has been accepted by 
the Jamas 

Here if we try to know what tabes birth, when there 
IS no such thing as soul, we unfortunately find that this, 
too, has been left unsolved by the Buddha ^Vhat he points 
out 18 that an individual takes birth This mdividual 
IS only an aggregate of material form (riipa), or body, feeling 
(vedana), perception (samjuS), dispositions (samkhSras), 
and intellect or consciousness (vijfiana) * It is not a person 
(satta) — no permanent mdividuality in the least Just as 
it IS by the condition precedent of the co existence of its 
various parts that the word ‘chariot’ is used, so also is the 
individual Individual is not a re<al thing m itself As 
chariot is an aggregation of its wheels, axles, etc , so is the 
individual. 

Now in accordance with the above chain of causation 
becoming continues , and in a true sense there is no bemg or 
individual, except a becoming * And to connect the link 
between all old and a new becoming the descent of the 
consciousness into flie womb dl the motner, perpatatoiy to 
rebirth, is accepted in the Mahanidana Sutta * Dr Keith, 


i Jlilwda Paulia ir 33 (S B E ) p 81 
* ILlinda Paal a II i e SBE 1 I xxiv p 4a 

» Budllusru Its and lateiatute pp 130 124 • Uigha Aikai 
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too, supports it and says that “the phrase ‘descent of con 
sciousness’ certainly implies a continuity of consciousness 
between the old and the new lives, and it may imply that 
this consciousness was accompanied by some fonn of body, 
if we take the word ‘descent’ literally, in fact the schools 
differed on this point and Buddhaghosa is consistent with 
his own view in negativing the question of a corporeal accom- 
paniment of consciousness. But this has nothing to do 
with the far more important animistic implication, namely, 
that there is a continuity of consciousness, which the Buddha 
seems frankly to admit.”* 

In this way though the Buddha tried to work out his 
position Viithout a permanent real 'being,’ assuming the 
consciousness to appear itself in the aggregates in the maimer 
of the Saffkhya system, but ultimately he had to accept the 
continuity of the consciousness in the scries of becoming.-^ 
Thus the absurdity of the point is quite apparent. "Withouf/ 
any real basis, the castles are being built in the air. Stilf t 
the Jaina idea is quite evident in this conception 
as well. According to the Jninas, desire is the 
sole cause of bondage which has its origin from 
karmic delusion.® Conscqucutly the real being (soul) 
whose differentia is consciousness suffers worldly pain and 
miserj' and being in bondage transmigrates. In this 
transmigration it carries with it‘^^lf a subtle material body 
of karmic molecules, which cause a now birtli of the em- 
bodied conscious being. Thus apparently a similarity seems 
to find a place here too. 

• in*., p fefx 

* HucUbt, to-i, uccpplj jt, l>K>o„h the mcanin- of n I* clifTercnt with I Iia. 

Farther th« numtrr chortclrrluttca of thrKti«r«, be pres the same u arp In 
Jsini'in III* (leCnition of tzuml. aIhs * rrM.tubUnr« (u tlul of Jamu Cf. 

Tattriftli* fsitra, Ch VI. 
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No^^ the thing iihich dernes consciousness to its new 
birth and determines its form, said Buddha, is that of action 
Dr Keith again assures us that “on this topic the Canon is 
emphatic and as clear as the nature of the subject permits , 
the force of action cannot be evaded by any device, excuses 
are \ am, pumshment is certain and inevitable, save only if 
the necessary intuition is found to break the cham of 
existence , then, though the law of action is broken for the 
future, the deeds of the past must be worked out m a form in 
winch their seriousness is lost , the man guilty of many 
murders is repaid hy a few blows’ This suggests that 
between consciousness and dispositions there is a transition 
from the old to a new life ”* 

Hence obviously misery arises from action (karma) 
and it from passion or infection ’ Thus “thirst is the 
Upadana when consciousness passes to a new existence 
and in tlus sense we have the doctrine that the five aggregates 
constituting the individual are the objects grasped ’** All 
foolish mdividuals who always take pleasure m their thirst 
pursuits, remain entangled in the pool of misery But it 
must be remembered that the chain does not explam fully the 
working of action (karma) It is also one of the Indeter- 
mmates of Buddha Buddha only asserts the operation of 
karma, but shows no way about its actual working ® And 
this seems to be the apparent reason that conflictmg views are 
found on the point, e\ en m such an orthodox work as Milinda 
PaSha At one place its author clearly asserts that “No, 0 

^ This ‘=ecBis to be another rersion o£ Jama conceptions of Samliamaila 
Atikramana etc of the B-armas * LP i 10- 

• Ibid p lOo • Ibid PP 103 IM • Ib*<L p ICn 
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King, it is not all suffering that has its root in harms 
There are eight causes by which suffering arises, by whic! 
many beings suffer pain. And what arc the eight ? Super 
abundance of wind, and ol bile, and of phlegm, the union c 
these humours, variations in temperature, the avoiding o 
dissimilarities, external agencj- and karma. From each o 
these there are some sufferings that arise and these are th 
eight causes by which many beings suffer pain. And thereii 
whosoever maintains that it is karma that injures beings 
and besides it there is no other reason for pain, his pro 
position is false.”^ But at another he conflicts it saying ; 
“ It is precisely the effect of karma, which overcomes all 
the rest, and has them under its rule ; and no other influence 
is of any avaU to the man in whom karma is working 
out its inevitable end.”* But this much, however, is cleai 
that saihsara, according to Buddha, is a continuous flow 
without any beginning and end and is unsubstantiall 
dependent on action (karma). And action itself has not 
been described as merely an ethical or moral act done by 
a person ; it is a Law Umversal. It requires no foreign 
intervention to produce its phala (effect). It is independent. 
Hence the necessity of a Creator found no place even near 
Buddha. 

Thus apparently the Karma theories of Jlahiivira and 
Buddha, with regard to their nature and operation, are 
wonderfully the same. But this similarity, too, is, however, 
in words only. There lies a fundamental difference between 
the both. According to Mahavlra, the karma is a real and 
material thing— the cause of the bondage of an unemancipated 
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soul But Buddha thought it to be the ethical act of 
a person and an unsubstantial law Thus it seems quite 
evident that Buddha borrowed this theory from the 
Jamas and used also their techmcal terms Asrava and 
Samvara, but not in the same literal sense, as found in 
Jamism ^ 

ilahavira, contrary to Buddha, preached the theory of 
atmavada He said, "the soul is m combination with matter 
from time immemorial Though lu its pure essence the 
soul is an independent personification of Perfect Knowledge 
Perfect Perception, Perfect Power, and Perfect Bliss , but 
this combination has caused its delusion and impurity, which 
make it transmigrate m many different mundane existences 
from eternity The souls, thus, involved m transmigration 
BuSer a multitude of afflictions This association with 
matter makes them burn with the unquenchable thirst of 
sense»produced desu-es and infatuations They have got 
with them a subtle karmic body of meritorious and de 
meritorious karmic matter , in n hich e\ ery moment karmic 
molecules inflow, according to the activities of mind, 
speech and body ,= and at the same time, old ones are cast 
off. The karmic mattCT is inhered in the soul but for a 
time only As soon as the embodied soul sees the true nature 
of the things and acquires Bheda Yijnana (Disciiminating 
Inner Sight), it gives up all attachment to the worldly 
affairs and false delusions and becomes absorbed m self- 
concentration and penances Thus it gets itself freed from 
the bonds of karma ” The famous Jaina saint Kimdakoin- 
dacarya asserts it so and says — 

* ERE., Vol VTI . P 47- * ^ WlSja VoL I p 37? 
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“The Soul and the Karma Matter permeate each othei 
thiougt and through At the proper time they separate 
up till that the} generate pleasure and pam ivhich are ex 
penenced by the souls 

Hence it is the karma, u hicli causes all actmties in th^ 
cosmic phenemona * AThat a being soiveth, so he reapeth 
And as this embodied being is working together with the resi 
five substances, all conditions of the universe art 
dependent on it Its operation extends throughout the uni 
verse and the flow of samSara also, depends on it Its effeci 
IS, also, irresistible It could not be mamtained otherwise 
even accepting the apparent fniitlessness of karma, seeing 
that a smful man is prosperous and that an honest man 
suffers untold misenes The Jama Tlimker has already 
said that “the prosperity of a ticious man and the missjy 
of a man dev oted to the u orsbip of the Arahat are but respec 
lively, theeffects of good and bad deeds done previously- 
The vice and the virtue of then present lives will have their 
effects in their next lives In this ua} , the liu of causalitv 
IS not mfringed 

Beally Mahavira gave an elaborate and scientific di'^course 
on the Law of Karma and the same is veil desenbed m the 

* ^ruT 'rtwr I 

i<tii 

•— NVjir*(i*mvTX I 

» The Buddha « chain of Causation on the confrairgires no idea about the phrsical 
aspects of the M-orld It is «««nt«lly an explanation of nisen- BP p 113 

• *tit tima 

vttoi ^ I miftwWTTrg 
arfKVTr, it' 
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Jama metaphysical books like Gomniatsara and Panca- 
stikayasara, etc The rationality of its operation and nature 
cannot be domed in the least It is a natural Law of Cause 
and Efiect But it should be remembered that the soul 
operates in its own nature and causes its own Bhava or 
state It is not the direct cause of the modifications m the 
karma And the “Karma also is the cause of its own state 
or modification, working in and through its own nature 
Acarya Nemicandra has made their mutual relationship 
quite clear, saying that “from the practical or empirical stand 
point (vyavahara) the soul is the cause of karma modifica- 
tions From the imperfect ontological stand point (asuddba 
mScajanaya), the soul is the cause of its own conscious 
dispositions According to the purely metaphysical view 
(Suddha niscaya naya), it is the cause of its oun pure, 
essential states 

Thus observation shows that the soul involved m im* 
purity IS unable to enjoy its attributes of perfect nature 
In its impure state the dispositions — attachment, envy, etc , 
arise in it and further cause its bondage Saint Kundakunda 
points so and says' that “Bondage is due to bhava (disposi- 
tions) and the bhava which is attended with lust (rati), 
attachment (raga), repulsion (dvesa), and stupefaction 
(moha) 

So it is clear that wh^t causes the attraction of the 

^ PaiieastikftjasAri 1102 In I»hlopadc»a t) wehmlthit karma ^ urLa In 
its oivu cause , the soul «orl i» for its own g od vl u is there in tf e world that wiU 
not work for hjs own t,ood w Len lie has the i ower to do so 31 

l|c|| 

20 
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karmic molecules, winch arc filled in this unuerse, arc the 
dispositions (bhn\a), mz , WTong belief (inith}adarBana), 
unrestraint (asirati), recklessness (pnmada), intense 
passions (kasIiS^a) and the actiMt) of bod}, speech and 
mind (joga)‘ These dispositions according to good 
and bad actions attract the incntonous or dementonous 
karmic matter Consequent!} there are two kinds of Karma 
— BhSiakarina and Drai^akanna The dispo-sitions are the 
former and the karmic matter which is attracted is it'^elf 
the Drai}akarma* This inflow of karmic matter is st}led 
Asrava and is the third tattia (principle) of the Jamas— 
the first two being JBa and Ajha which constitute si\ 
drav} as 

Now the fourth Tatt%a Bandim, too, natural!} arises m 
this rational speculation It is notlnng else than the umoq 
of attracted karmic matter with the Soul, whicli will auto 
matically get combined with it* The duration of this 
combmation is for a limited time according to the intensity 
of passions present at the time of inflo^r Dimng this period 
of duration the karmic matter produces good or bad effects 
according to its nature, and ha\mg borne its proper frmfc 
It falls off gradually 

So far the attraction and operation of Karma is defined 
but the next Tattva announces the moti\e of getting nd of 
these notorious karmas Tor this, it is quite essential that 
the channel through which the kanmo inflow is caused 
should be barred This bimng pre\ ention is the Samvara — 

» TattraKha Sutram SBJ Tol H 1 15o Cf loga with JlaJjhima Kitaya 

DrJ’i-ra-Safligraha. 2^ * tattva i Sate p 1S7 If. 
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tile fifth Tattva ^ Control of mind, speech and body with 
their objects, sensual desires and passions, etc , stop the 
further inflow Hence there remains only the necessity of 
gettmg rid of those karmas which are in bondage with soul, 
before their maturity This shedding off is the sixth Tattva, 
Nirjara* and it is a kind of artificial and premature fruition 
of karmas It is achieved by means of giving up desires and 
practising penances, producing pure self realization and 
concentration thereby Fmally the total freedom from 
the karmas is the summum honuin the true state of 
the soul It IS moksa — ^liberation, the last Tattva ’ 
The liberated soul reaching a pure and blissful abode 
(Siddha SilS) at the farthest end of the universe remains 
for ever pure and absorbed m its own true and perfect 
^ nature— All Knowledge, All Perception, Infinite Power and 
Infinite Bliss * 

The Karma matter which pla3S such an important part 
IS mainly divided into following eight kinds — 

(1) JuanSvaimj a or the knowledge obscuring karma, 

it suppresses the power of cognition 

(2) Darsanavarnija or Perception obscurmg karma, 

it obscures the power of Perception 

(3) Mohaniya or Deluding karma , it undoes the right 

faith and right conduct of a soul 

(4) Antaraya or opposed karma , it interferes with the 

biJs/itJAmnig ol % sfuil 

(5) Vedanlya or Affectne kaniia , the result of it is 

the 'feeling of either paiii or pleasure 


* Tattvartha Sutram p 175 
*lbid,x 2 s n J \ol H P 194 


* Ibid 

* Ibid p 108. 
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(0) Xilma or State-determining karma ; it gives tlr 
soul the variDits factors of its obj^ctiv 
individuality — celestial beings, man, animal 
body, voice, etc. 

(7) Gotra or Family-determining karma; this bring 

the soul into a high or low family and detcrminci 
its surroundings. 

(8) Ayu or Age-determining karma ; it detcrminci 

the span of a soul’s particular life. 

These eight arc again sub-divided into different sub- 
classes and there arc 148 sub-classes in all.* The inflow of 
any particular sub-class will account for the state or con- 
dition of a soul at the time ; even the verj* bones of an oninial’s 
body are determined by a karma, called Asthi-J^fima-karraa. 
For a full description of these, reader is Tcferro<l to the aforft^ 
said Jaina metaphysical books. 

Further these embodied «ouls migrating in this woridr 
pass through four grades of life. These are Deva, 3Ianu- 
sya, Triyafica and Naraka and are styled Gatis.* The 
Deva-gati is the condition of existence in heavens, where the 
embodied souls enjoy great felicity and pleasure ; though 
they are not quite rid of pain and misery. The second is 
the existence in human life. The lot of human beings is 
both pleasure and pain, but the pain has a great proportion 
with them. The Triyauca-gati embraces all such other 
forms of life as birds, brutes, insects, pbnts, metals, water,* 
fire, air, etc. This gati is more full of pain and misery. 

^ S B- J VoL Q pp- 159 ICO * Ibid. p. 57. 

* The Bnddluat books, viz., Siimsftgala-Tilisjnl. p 163 and MUiada-Pafiba, IV, 

6, 54, too, make mention of this bebef of the Jamas. 
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The last Naraka-gati is the life jm hells, where the intolerable 
sufferings pervail all the time. Again these are all divided 
into sub-classes and have birth and death for their charac- 
teristics. The meritorious and demeritorious deeds of a 
soul in any of the above grades do follow it automatically 
in the next incarnation. Thus there is no fear of loosing 
the ‘punya’ acquired in the present life. 

However the inmates of heaven and hell enjoy the full 
spans of their lives, as determined by their Ajnikarnia.^ 
The bodies of hellish bemgs though cut into pieces and des- 
troyed under the influence of hell-tortures, yet they 
are not totally destroyed.* They continue in the same 
form until their Ayulcarma is fully worlced out and sheded 
off. Among tho Triyaucas, there are two kinds of beings ; 
viz., (1) Amanaska — without mind and (2) Samanaska 
— with mind.* These, again, into the movables and 
immovables. Tlie souls embodied m the form of water, 
fire, air, earth and vegetable are immovable They cannot 
move from the objects of their fear and are only onc-sensed. 
The movables are birds, brutes, etc.‘ The ilfanusyas 
are broadly divided mto Aryas and Mlecchas.® 

All the embodied beings have a certain kind of -vatality, 
according to their grades of life. This vitality is a form of 
consciousness as manifested through the body of a mundane 

* Tattyi Sut p 78 » Cf BuAlhist new exprewd m B C Law'* IleftTen and 

Hell m Buddhist Perspcetiye. P 102 * T«tt SB S B J VoL 11 p 62 aftT 

Myna (mind) is the facnltj" of distingmshing nght and wng It fa styled as 

objective mmd and ts in the region of tho heart, lite an eight pctallcd- 
flower. made of very fine mind moleenlcs Vw*PT, snhjectivc mmd » the Saul’s 
capacity to make use of the objective mmd 

* Ibid. 


» Ibid . p. W. 
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soul and is of ten kinds, i c , tbe five senses (toucli, tistc, 
smell, sight, hearing), three powers of mind, bod> and 
speech, ago and respiration * Thus the embodied souls are 
capable of acciimulnting the quantity of karma and of 
creating the intensity of passions only in accordance 
with their vitalities And so there arc designed six kinds 
of thought-coloiirs which denote the intensity of passions 
and the \v orldly natures of karmic mfiuence on the souls, 
known as khata ICsyas * These could not be compared 
with the SLX Abhijiltis, i e , division of souls according 
to their colours, of Makkhali-Gosiila In Jainism no 
colour has been accepted to have risen in a mundane 
soul All souls in their true nature are homogeneous 
and of same stuff Hence it should not bo confused with 
the abov e conception of Ajlvikas 

Buddba, on the other hand, has described six kinds 
of the existence of individuals » They arc the inmates 
of heaven and hell, men and animal, and pretas and 
asuras The souls m the form of water, fire, wmd and 
earth have no place in Buddhism, though life in vegetable 
form seems to have been accepted * But a detailed scienti 
fic account of any of these is not available This much we 
'' know that meritorious and deraentonous deeds done 
through Ignorance cause the aggregation of individual in 
these existences to undergo pleasure or pain 

As to the ^heres of situation of these existences Buddha 
said that this umverse consists of uinumerable world systems 

' Tattra Sut 8 B J VoL II i* 64 • ibid p 67 

* B C Law, Heaven and Hell in Boddhist I^ispective, p D2 

* llil nda Banba IV, S 7 
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with their earth, sun, moon, heavens and hellsd Mahavira, 
too, maintamed that there are innumerable world systems, 
\vith their earth, sun and moon ; but the hells and heavens 
are the same for them all ; because according to hnn, the 
universe, wrapped in with three hinds of air (vapourous, 
gross and thm), is divided into three regions, upper 
(urddhva), middle (madhya), and below (adha),* as shown 
in the opposite diagram The middle region possesses all 
these world systems, while the upper and lower regions are 
heavens and hells respectively. Buddha's division of Universe 
into three regions (avacaras), worlds (loka) or layers (dhatu), 
being the realms of desire (kSma), material form (tQpa) and 
that of absence of form (arupa),’ emboldens us to assume 
the probability of its formation under the influence of Jaina 
tradition. Besides the situation of hells and its description, 
tortures, no total-destruction of its inmates, Vaitarni, 
Simbali tree, etc., and styling it as Duggati and the 
layers of pretas and asuras are described mostly m 
accordance with the Jamas.* But, of course, that number 
of them differs in each system. According to Mahavira, 
they are seven and their regions are called . — 

> B C Law, Heaven and Hell In Buddhist Pm^KctiTe, p 93 

*Tatt*S2t SBJ Vol II p 83 and Dravya Samgraha. SBJ Vol I 

• B 0 Law, Heayen and Hell in Baddbist Perepeotiee, p 93 

• Cf Buddhist tradition tibid. p. 92) to Jaina one (Tattya Sut SBJ Vol II p. 

'Id fi) 

• Nigoda 13 that place, which is filled with the infinite number of the Nigoda Jlyas 
7ihreWiguhi‘Tfm£Si,'ni'f)ft>lAinf..*hft!wr},*ci*)urfv^wmiif.Wa, whicJi. "a. toww. aniU mfuw. 
miserable than even that ofsinsle-eensed beings Here eyen the sense of touch is not 
manifest, and the souls inhabit a part of another’s body The span of their life is 
very short , they are said to undergo eighteen births and deaths in one ivisa or 
breath These Nigoda Jiya# supply souls in place of those, who haye 
reached Liryaija For a full >ic« of them the Jama boots, e g. the 

Paficastikaja Sara, etc , should be consulted 
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(1) llatnaprabha in hue like jewels and is hot. 

(2) Sarkaruprablia in hue like sugar and is hot. 

(3) Vrilukaprabha in hue like sand and is hot. 

(4) Paiikapmbhu in line like mire and is liot. 

(5) Dliumaprabha in hue like smoke and is Iiot only in 

its 2 lacs hell layers and rest is cold. 

(G) Tamahprablu in hue like darkness and is cold. 

(7) Mahutainahprabha, in hue like pitch darkness 
and is cold. In all these there arc in different 
numbers 84 lacs huge holes known as Vilas, 
in which hellish beings arc born and live.* 

While Buddha held them broadly-speaking to lie eight, 
though he maintained many minor hells ba'ides them as 
well. Perhaps they might have been sub-hells of the 
following eight, in identity with those of Mahivira’s, us 
described above : — 

“Safijiva, Kalasdtra, Sanghata, Eauxava, Maharaurava,' 
Tapana, Pratapana and the very deepest, Avici.” In the 
old system of the Northern Buddhists, there arc, besides the 
eight hot hells, as many cold hells also.® 

Thus we see that Buddhist and Jaina conceptions of 
hell have much in common and this might be due to the 
early belief of Buddha as a Jaina muni. 

Happily the descriptions of the heavenly beings and their 
abodes also difier very slightly in both the systems. Maha-' 
vira says that there are four kinds of Devas ; Bhavanvasi 
(Eesidential), Vyantara (Peripatetic), Jyotiska (Stellar) 
and Vaimanika (Heavenly).* Every class has ten grades : 

* TatlT&rtha Siitram SBJ. VoL II pp 79 81 

* B 0 Law, Hea>en and Hell m Baddhist Perpi>«tite, p 94 

* Tatteartha Rutratn, SBJ VoL U p 99. 
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Indra, Samanika, Tryastrimsa (minister, priest, etc ), Parisada 
(Courtiers), Atma-Raksaka, Uokapala, Anika (Army), 
Prakirnaka (People), Abhiyogya (tbat grade of celestial 
beings who form themselves into conveyances) and Kilbhiska 
(the servile grade) In Buddhist Canon, too, the first kmd 
is known as Bhummadevas,* second as the Pretas and Asiiras 
of Apayas,^ third as the sun, moon, etc.* and the fourth the 
residents of seven abodes of gods in liamavacaraloka and 
others.® The last named are the heavenly beings in true 
sense according to the Jamas. Their vimanas are situated 
just above the mount Mem m couples and are sixteen 
in all.® Above these arc Graiveyaka, Anudisa, Anuttara 
and Sarvattha-Siddhi heavens’ The residents of these 
are males and have no sexual desires. These are called Aha- 
mindras. Buddha’s heavens of ROpaloka had the same 
meaning ivith him.® The LaukSntika-devas of the Jainas, 
who have their abode in the Brahmaloka situated in the 
highest part of the fifth heaven and who have elevated their 
souls BO high on the Right Path that they shall attain Libera- 
tion (Nirvana) in their very next incarnation of human 
being,® seem to be quite identical with the Buddhist gods 
of Brahma-loka, who reach this abode after practising 
a great meditation.*® But the number of the abodes of 

> Tattvanha Sutram, SBJ VoL II p 97 Buddhists, too, de»enbe a certain kind 
of gradea iii hearenly beings and they bare a separeto beaien ol the name of Traya- 
atniSisa (Heaven and HeU in Buddhit PcRpective. p 14ff) 

* neaven and Hell in Buddhist Pei«=pcctive, p 7 

*lbidp 93 *Ibid p. 31 *Ibjd p 2 

•Tatt Sut SB.J Vol II p 101 MbitL P 102 

• B C. Law, Hcaien and Hell in Buddhist PeRpeotive, p 90 C 

»Talt SQ SBJ li’I II P l*’f Theic are of eijht classes SSraswaf. Aditya, 
VahQi, Arum, Girdito>i rii?iu Avjabalb iiidAnsti 

s»Ifesien an 1 Hcil tu nul<ihi.t Perspective, p. 2 
21 
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(1) Kitinpnblia m hue like jewels and is Lot 

(2) Parkaruprabha m Jme like sugar and is hot 

(3) AMIukaprabha in hue like sand and is hot 

(4) Paukaprabhu m liuc like mire and is hot 

(o) Dhumaprabha in Luc like smoko and is Jiot onl^ in 
its 2 lacs hell hjers and rest is cold 

(C) Tamahprablu m hue like darkness and is cold 

(7) AlahStamaliprabhii, in hue like pitch darkness 
and 15 cold In all these there arc in different 
numbers 84 lacs huge holes known is Vilas, 
in which hellish bemgs are bom and li\o * 

AVhilo Buddlia held them broad)) speaking to be eiglit, 
though he inamtamed luau) minor hells besides them as 
well Perhaps tUej might haac been sub liclls of the 
following eight, m idcntit) with those of Alahavin’s, ns 
described above — 

“Saujiva, Kalasutra, Sanghata, Eaurava, ilah5raura\a, 
Tapana, Pratapana and the very deepest, Avici ” In the 
old ^stem of the Ifortheru Buddhists, there are, besides the 
eight hot hells, as manj cold hells also * 

Thus we see that Buddhist and Jama conceptions of 
hell have much m common and this might be due to the 
early behef of Buddha as a Jama mimi 

Happily the deacnptions of the heavenly bemgs and their 
abodes also differ very slightly m both the ^sterns Maha 
vira says that there are four kinds of Devas Bhavanv a^I 
(Residential), Vyantara (Peripatetic), Jyotiska (Stellar) 
and A^aimamka (Heavenly)* Every class has ten grades 

I TaItTartha Sutram SBJ V oL II pp "01 81 

*B O Law Uea\en and IlfU in Unddhi^t rci^pectirf j 94 

* Tattyartha-Sutram SBJ VoC n p 90 
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Indra, Samanika, Tryastrimsa (minister, priest, etc.), Parisada 
(Courtiers), Atma-Raksaka, Lokapala, Anlka (Army), 
Prakiinaka (People), Abkiyogya (that grade of celestial 
beings who form themselves into conveyances) and Kilbhiska 
(the servile grade).^ In Buddhist Canon, too, the first kind 
is known as Bhummadevas,* second as the Pretas and Asuras 
of Apayas,® third as the sun, moon, etc.^ and the fourth the 
residents of seven abodes of gods in Kamavacaraloka and 
others.® The last named are the heavenly beings in true 
sense according to the Jamas. Their vimanas are situated 
just above the mount Meru in couples and are sixteen 
in pllj Above these are Graiveyaka, Anudisa, Aniittsra 
and SarvSrtha-Siddhi heavens.’ The residents of these 
are males and have no sexual desires. These are called Aha- 
mindras. Buddha’s heavens of Eupaloka had the same 
meaning with him.* The LaukSntika-devaB of the Jamas, 
who have their abode in the Brahmaloka situated in the 
highest part of the fifth heaven and who have elevated their 
souls so high on the Right Path that they shall attain Libera- 
tion (Nirvana) in their very next incarnation of human 
being,® seem to be quite identical %vith the Buddhist gods 
of Brahma-loka, who reach this abode after practising 
a great meditation.*® But the nmnber of the abodes of 

‘Tattvartba Sufram. SBJ Vol. II p 07 Bnddhista, too, de-enbe a certain Imd 
of gradea in heavenly beings and they have a separate heaven of the name of Traya. 

etnihja (Heaven and Hell m Buddhist Pcr>pe^ve, p US). 

» Ibid p. 93 * Ibid P- 31 * Ibid, p 2 

•Tatt Sut. &BJ Vol II p 101 ’ P 1C2 

• B. C. Law. Heaien and Hell in Buddhist Perapeotive, p 00 fl. 

•Tall Su. SBJ Vol U p 1«» The c are of eight classes Saraswat, Aditya, 
Vahui, Arum, Giriiiloja, fusit i Avjabalh and An?ta 
‘•Heaven and Hell m Bu Idbwl Perspective, p. 2. 

21 
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licavenly beings in Buddhist Canon, however, is not a fixed 
one. We find it even seven, eight, sixteen and seventeen 
as well.^ Now leaving it, ns it may be, we see without any 
doubt that apparently a great resemblance, also, pervails 
between them and those of the Jainas. A full justice to them 
cannot be expected here for the sake of brevity. Still it is 
clear tliat the Buddhists and the Jainas both agree that 
individuals have birth in heavens in consequence of their 
meritorious deeds done previously ; but the Jainas deny 
the fact tliat the heavenly beings could attain Nirvgpa 
from their various abodes.* But the meritorious deeds 
oven of a soul in lower grades of life will entitle it to 
attain heaven. ^Vc arc told a frog in its deep devotion to 
Mahavira breathed its last under the feet of Kbg Srenika’s 
elephant and attained Dcvagatl.* A similar parable is 
narrated in the Buddhist book, “Visuddhi-Magga.”* It 
is also co-extensivc in both the religions that heavenly 
beings suffer pleasure and pain according to their good or 
bad dispositions ; but those gods, who are in a way free 
from attachment, do not feel any grief, though they are 
conscious of it.® Besides, both agree as to the Devas’ 
having the power of changing their form but the Buddha 
seems to deny the Avadhijfiana in them.® 

Thus the embodied souls suffer pleasure and pain again 
and again through delusion in the above grades of life. The 
adoration of Truth and Self-contemplation shall make them 

1 B 0 Law, Heaven and Hell m Buddhist Perspective, p 34. 

* Tatt . Sat i SEJ H- PP- 200 

» » grenika-Carit * Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perapective. p. Ift 

* Ibid p 13, and Tattvartlia Sutram, SBJ. II p 07 

* In Buddhism no such diiision of jnana is found 
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acquire the discnmiuating sight {Bheda-Vi]nana) And 
that once acquired, the soul will remain making its progress 
on the Right Path Truly the Jama thinker says — 

“He, who has acquired discrimination between the 
Self and not-Self, through the teaching of the 
perception, by repeated meditation on the nature 
of things, or by direct inner Self perception, that 
great soul enjoys the happiness appertaining to 
salvation constantly 

Mahavlra has declared the three fold Path of Right 
Belief, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, for the release 
of embodied souls from transmigration which path is 
styled as ‘Ratna traya’ (Three Jewels) Dharma m the Jaina 
Sastras * Right Belief, according to the vyavahfira naya 
(practical view point, for there are described two points, 
real and practical, of looking at things, the latter being 
an auxiliary cause for the real),* is the belief in the 
aforesaid Tattvas Knowledge of the aforesaid Tattvas is 
the true Practical Knowledge Due ob'^rvance of the 
prescribed vows and rules is the Practical Right Conduct * 
^Vhile these abovementioned three jewels from the real 
viewpoint are respectively the belief, knowledge and 
attainment of the true and pure nature of soul itself Rea! 
Right Conduct is nothmg other than Self absorption 

Practical Right Conduct is twofold (1) less rigid for 
md atrwtly austere^ the direct cause of 
liberation, to bo pursued by ascetics and saints * The 


• Divine Diseour*e p 24 

* Tattvarthn-Sutram SRJ II p 1 

p 4ff 


>Ibd p 4S 
‘ IbU. p 137 
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householder begins \rith the acquisition of Right'Faith and 
Knowledge and takes to the partial observance of five vows 
of Kon-Injury (Ahimsa), Truthfulness (Satya), Non-Theft 
(Acourya), Chastit}' (Brahmacaiya) and Non-Attachment 
(Aparigraha).^ Then he gradually improves his observance 
of the vows, step by step, through w’hat are technically known 
as Pratimas, till he also becomes a saint (Sramana). These 
Pratimas are eleven in number and mark the spiritualprogress 
made by the soul from time to time and signify the improve- 
ment made in the next step from the preceding one.* These 
constitute various kinds of rules such as Gupavratas (obser- 
vance of making perpetual and daily vow to go to certain 
directions and to certain distances only* and avoidance 
of useless talk, act or thought of sinful things), SiksSvrata 
(limitation in the articles of diet and enjoyment for the day, 
worship at fixed times and charity), SSmSyika (regular 
meditation), Pro^dk (fasting on the 8th and 14th days of 
lunar fortnight)^ etc., etc. After completing these PratimSs 
the householder reaches the state of sainthood and then he 
begins the practice of JlahS-Vratas. He observes all the 
above vows in full. And we are told that for self-realisation 

* Tatt ■ Sut , p 137. Th»e are also asenbed to Jauu.* to the Budtlhwt book, 
lIaJJhlma•^«lkaJa, VoL II, pp 33 30 

* Ibid. pp. 142 143 

* The Boddhiat Canon, too, mentiona this practice of Jauuu, follow^ by a 
Jaina layman (saraka) at the time cl Buddha. See the Aiguttara-Xikaya, III, 70. 3. 

* Pfoeada is aUo referred to in the abore paasage of Aignltam KikSya and ft runs 
that s On tbo Uposatha day they eshort a Sarala thus : “Well, Sir, take off all your 
clothe# and declare : I belong to nobody, and nobody belongs to mo "—It agrees 

»ith the Jaina ww on the point, and It means that he becomea qoite naked. Of 

course the laymen are enjoined to put off all their garments, and to remain in a 
rntimayoga j but during the |>cnod of night tmly. Sm The Sigira-Dharmamrsta 
7, 7. p, 421, 
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both saints and laymen, follow their respective six essential 
daily duties For the saints, ihey are — 

“Equanimity, i e , the condition of mind free from 
worldly love and hatred, penitence for past faults, 
intention not to commit faults in future, praising 
the Holy Person, bowing to the Holy Ones, and 
renunciation of bodily attachment ” 

And for laymen, they are described as follows — 

“(1) Worship of the Holy Ones — the Conquerors of 
Karmas— by their name and representations and 
by praismg their spiritual qualities The idols 
of Arhats represent the feature of self contempla- 
tion, thus impressing on the worshipper’s mind 
the pure nature of the Self, (2) Service to the 
Preceptors and listcnmg to their preachings , 

(3) Some minor vows for control of mmd and 
senses such as — To-day I sliall refrain from gomg 
to the theatre , I shall have only two meals during 
the day , shall not use scents, etc , etc These are 
small self denials to strengthen self control and to 
speed one on to the realisation of self absorption , 

(4) Readmg Holy books , (6) Contemplation — i e , 
twice a day, morumg and evening or only once, 
sittmg m a lonely place and meditating upon the 
nature of Holy Ones, or one’s own soul, thereby 
acquiring equanimity by renouncing attachment 
and hatred to worldly things during the time 
devoted to contemplation , (6) Chanty — practise 
chanty of food, medicmo, knowledge and fearless 
ness The six daily duties mduce pure thought iij 
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saints anti laymen and enable them to reach Self- 
absorption— a state where real Eight Belief, Eight 
Knowledge and Eight Conduct are present in one 
interfused condition. It is the path of shedding 
off much karmic dirt and making the soul pure 
and free/’* 

The progress towards Self-absorption is technically styled 
as Gunasthanas®, which are 14 in all. In the 13th stage 
(Gunasthana) the saint destroys those of his four harmas— 

Jnanavarniya, Darsanavarnlya, Mohaniya, Anfi^ya 

which obstruct the true nature of soul and attaining 
Omni^ience he becomes an Arahat— Sayogakevall or 
Sakalpa^atma, i.e,, Vibrating Perfect Soul or Living 
God.*^ These are of two kinds, Ssraanyakevall and 
Tirthankara.* The SamSnyake vails effect their o^vn 
salvation and preach and tour in an ordinary manner 
without any. samosarana of 12 sabhas (preaching 
hall) while Tirthafikaras have the samosarana and from 
there, teach the afilicted people the way to their deliverance 
from the pangs of the world and address the Tirtha 
or the assembly of the four great groups of people — the monks 
the nuns, the householders and ladies * NemicandrScarya 
says, ‘^One who is an Arhat, has destroyed the four kinds 
of the Ghati Karma. He is possessed of the four Infinites 
viz., of Perception, of Knowledge, of Happiness and of Power. 

* Theprinciplesof Jatniaia,pp. 12 15 

* TattySrths Sutram, SBJ, Vo] II. p 194 

* Ibid , p 197. * Diyimly in Jainism, p 37. ^ 

* These boiueholdcn and Udies are not to bo ondenitood as the ordinary folloirers 
of Slahavira, rather they are the Vrati.SrayakB a. who foUow the preparatory stares 
of a layman, and always remain with the Orderof Lord — eyenon his prcsehlog tours 
King Srenika and many thousand behoyers in Dbarma were ijmte separate from them 
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He IS embodied in a glorious body He is pure He is free 
from tbe eighteen faults,— hunger, thirst, fear, envy, attach 
ment, delusion, thought, old age, disease, death, sorrow, 
sweatmg, pride, langour, surprise, birth, sleep and grief * 
His body shines like the bnlhance of a thousand suns He 
IS free from all desires, utterly pure and absolutely spotless 
He is the first among the five Great Beings whom the Jamas 
worship daily ® 

Now when the visible Lord reaches the 14th stage He 
becomes Ayogakevali — ^Non vibrating Perfect Soul, Perfect 
God ‘This IS attamed when there is before the Sajogake 
vaU s liberation just enough time to speak out the five letters 
^ ^ H ^ In this stage — a very brief one indeed — the 

vibration of the holy body ceases, and the soul attaining 
peace and bliss becomes one with itself and leaving the body 
IS called Siddha’ * The Siddha ne\er returns to world, 
but remams absorbed m his own essence for ever 

The Siddha is an adorable God Though he has nothmg 
to do with the world and its activities, yet he is a source of 
goodness and self contemplation to the aspirants The 
Acarya says — 

“The Siddha has no body which is constituted of the 
eight modes of karma He sees and knows the 
Loka (the Umverse), and the Aloka (the Non 
Universe) He is really completely disembodied, 

but (from the practical pomt of view) he is suppo 
•sefi 'it; 'i* vro; h’A 

last corporeal frame) He sta}s at the summit of 


* DraTjasamgraha 50 
» Ibd 


* Dinnitj m Jatnum p- 3.$. 

• TattTvtha SQtnin SBJ II j’. 1B7 
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Lokakasa.”^ After getting freed from the kannas 
he naturally proceeds into an upward motion, 
in the same manner as a clay-coated gourd, being 
washed off, bobs to the surface.* 

In this way Mahavlra prescribed the scientific path for 
the release of embodied beings. To sum up, he declared that 
the soul suffers pain and misery in this world, owing to its 
own delusion and folly, under the influence of karmic 
matter, which is assimilated with it since eternity. And 
when it discriminates its own nature and that of not-self, real 
and unreal, it realises the Truth, and starts to tread on the 
threefold Right Path, with such perseverance that at a time 
all misery and pain are left behind and it becomes a perfect 
Master to enjoy the bliss of final Beatitude. Thus the inde- 
pendence of the Soul is quite evident in the ^stem of 
Mahavlra.* 

Turning to Buddha, we find him declaring that : — 

“All foolish individuals, O King, take pleasure in the 
senses and in the objects of sense, find delight in 
them, continue to cleave to them. Hence are they 
carried down by that flood (of human passions), 
they are not set free from birth, old-age and death, 
from grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow and despair — 
they are not set free, I say, from suffering. But the 
wise, 0 King, the disciple of the Hoble Ones, 

» Draryasamgrahfl, 51 * T«ttT5rtha.Satram, SBJ. H. p 198 

* cf I 

^ x ijwsrsr. iisaii 

« e, “Because of its internal lan^S for the attainment of the highest Ideal, 
because of its undemtanding of that Weal, and because of its engaging itself m the 
realisation of lU Ideal, because of thee© Ihe soul u its own precej loc ” UiTine Du 
cooise. p 23 
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neitlier takes pleasure m tliose things, nor finds 
delight in them, nor contmues cleavmg to them 
And inasmuch as he does not, m him craving 
ceases, and by the cessation of cravmg, grasping 
ceases and by the cessation of graspmg, becoming 
ceases and when becoming has ceased birth 
ceases and with ite cessation old age, death, 
grief, lamentation, pam, sorrow and despair cease 
to exist Thus the cessation brings about the 
end of all that aggregation of pam Thus is it 
that cessation is Nirvana 

Hence Buddha’s highest aim was complete passing 
away and for this very end he preached his norm path 
of renunciation* which constituted the eightfold path 
of right views, right aspirations, nght speech, right conduct, 
right livelihood, right effort, right mmdfulness and 
right rapture, that is, mental tranquillity • Thus 
this eightfold path is mtended to stop the wheel 
of Life and is prescribed for monks and nuns onl} 

In it are included various rules and vows for the S5k) an 
Samanas The most important Silas too, find place in it, 
w hich are somewhat identical with the twehe sllas of the 
Jamas (6 Anuiratas, 3 Gunavratas and 4 Sik*:ai'ratas) The 
eight Silas (precepts) of the Buddhist ascetics are —(1) 
non injury, (2) non stealmg (3) abstinence from impurit} 
and unlawful sexual intercourse (4) truthfulness, (5) abs 
tmettce iram intoxicating drinks, (0) not to eat at forbid- 
den time and at night, (7) refroinmg from dancing singing, 

* MiUnA-i Pafihi TTl 4 5 SHF \ 1 \X\V p. loa 

» ibii 11 1 5 11.49 • n r p. ”9 

‘22 
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and using garlands, scents, ornaments, etc., (8) to sleep o 
mat spread on ground.* The first four of these quite agre 
\yith the first four Anuvratas of the Jainas, but their fifth 
precept is more comprehensive than the corresponding one 
of the Buddhists. And the rest three, also, appear as an 
abridged shape of the four Siksavratas of the Jainas. This 
agreement is so striking that we camiot doubt, if the Buddha 
have borrowed them from the Jainas, who were already in 
existence at the time of the foundation of Buddhism*. It 
is supported by the narration of the formation of Buddhist 
precepts and the rules of Order, as given in the Mahavagga 
and Culavagga. It is obvious from this that they were 
framed as necessity arose. And such rules as abiding at 
one place during the rainy season (vassS) and the appoint- 
ment of the UvSjhyayas and AcSryas, etc., are clearly stated 
to have been adopted under the influence of the TitthiyasT^ 
which include the l^igaothas (Jainas) too.* Besides it 
notable that the division of ascetics into UvSjhyayas and 
AcSryas, etc., is only traceable in the Order of Niganthas 
(Jaina ascetics) and the obser\*ance of ^^ss5 rule is a dis- 
tinct feature of them * Hence the Buddhist author here 
apparently had the meaniug of Niganthas in using the word 
Titthiyas. Thus it is conceivable that the Buddhists 

* Rhys narida’ Baddhism, p. 139 Th» first fire of these are binding on the 
Rnddhist layman too 

* Jacobi made tt knoim in his Introduction to the Jama SQtraa, that 
hlahavlra and Buddha, both bonowwl these precepts from the Brahmanical 
aonrees But it is an open question atiU, that the Brahmamcal cult predates 
Jainism So far the documentsiy and all other endencea corroborate the 
existence of Jainism alongside of Brahmanism. (See The Jama Sret ; Conference 
Herald— Vol X. pp 252 253.) 

* Jlahiragga, L 25, 0 ff. * JS. I. p. 262. 
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borrowed maternls from the Jamas in frarrimg the rules and 
precepts of their Order 

It should, however, be remembered that though the above 
precepts of both the systems bear a resemblance, yet they are 
not so comprehensive m Buddhism as m Jamism and so 
they cannot be compared with the Mahavrata s of a Jama 
mum Hardly thc> cope with that much field as is covered 
by the Anuvr atas.of a lay Jama A comparative account 
of them will leave no doubt about it, but owing to the 
scarcity of space at our disposal, we confine ourselves only to 
compare the Ahimsa vow of the both Apparently it has the 
same meaning with them both, but a Buddhist Samana, 
even observing it, will not hesitate to tahe meat and fish 
if offered to hmi ^ A Jama layman, on the contrary, will 
not touch them, though he observes this Ahimsa vow m a less 
rigid manner than a Jama mum * This also bears out 
the credibility of the view expressed above for we 
know that Buddha aimed at making his "Norm” less 
ngid than that of the Niganthas Thus Buddha’s moral 
code IS viewed in short 

The aspirant, w'bo acquires faith in Buddha, Dhamma, 
and Sangha (particularly m Buddha) and shakes off his de 
lusion of egoity, he gams mn^ sight and becomes an Arahat, 
as IS apparent from the facts of first converts of Buddha ^ 
And having become an Arahat, he continues his pursuit of the 
eightfold path Rhys Davids assures us that “the victory 
to be gamed by the destruction of ignorance (oflndividua'lity) 
ia, m Gotama’s view, a victory which can be gamed and 


» Mahavagga VI 31 11 and 14 VI, 23 2 II 2» 2 
* The Hoaaeholder s Dharma pp 2a 26 


* BP p 122 
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enjoyed in this life, and in thh life only. This is what ismcanl 
by the Buddhist ideal of Arahatship—the life of a man made 
perfect by insight, the life of a man who, has travelled along 
the “Noble eightfold path” and broken all the “fetters” 
and carried out in its entirety, the Buddhist ^stem of self- 
culture and self-control.”* 

Now when the aspirant has fully mastered the noble 
eightfold path and has elevated himself in meditation, 
etc., Buddha Said, to him appears the light of the best of 
Aryan knowledge. This is the Nirvana of Buddha and is 
attained before the bodily death of sage. It brings with it 
happiness of the.,highest order.* But Buddha is silent about 
the state after it. If ever he breaks his silence on the 
point it is not definite — sometime quite nihilism and on others 
something real ; but the former holds the foremost ground, J 
as we have seen in the aforementioned quotation from an 
orthodox Buddhist book. 

Apparently the Arahatship and the Nirvana of Baddha 
are identical with Kshayika-Samyakt^'a and Arahatship of 
the Jainas respectively but in an outward shape only. The 
Arahat of the Buddhists has not the same identity as the 
- Arahat of the Jainas. Bather it is comparable with the 
Nirvana of the Buddhists, which seems to coincide outwardly 
with the Jaina description of the SayogakevalP, though 
there also lies a great difference behveen them. Therefore 
It 'is 

* ^addiusia : Its History snd Iat«r»ttire, p- 163. * BP. p. 61. 

* Cf : Bnddha’s asMrtioa : “He wtw bss orercome dontt, u without pain, debghta 
in Nibbana, u free from greed, a leader of the world pf men and god*, euch a penoa 
Buddhas caD. a magsaima (that fc. wlonoua bj the way)”— SntlaKipita. 6B£. 
VoL XIL p IS 
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most revered by a Jam aspirant, -tthile tte Buddhahood 
IS the same for a Buddhist follower In Buddhism Arahat 
ship has not the same place and meaning as in Jamism. 

In this manner we have attempted to get a glimpse of the 
respective lives and teachmgs of Buddha and Blahavira, and 
we find that a wide gulf of dissimilarities divides them to a 
great distance from each other Mahavira’s life is a model 
of perfect and ideal man and his teachmgs are more sys 
tematic and rational, appealing to the heart and intellect 
alike Buddha’s life is however, of that of a healer and 
reformer of mankind only and his teachmgs have no foremost 
value ■with his votaries * But a great noteworthy thing 
IS that though Buddha aimed atbrmging into his fold all the 
difieient sects and creeds and constituted his systems after 
taking something from, and resembling to a degree, all the 
promment schools of thought of the time, and even paid 
no heed to its vahdity,* but still it gave not the true 
healmg balm to the sufiermg humamty and a prmciple of 
adversity m diversity Yet it should not be oversighted 
that Buddha had a very clear perception of the misery 
of unemancipated life, of which he drew m words a most 
faithful picture 

Blahavira aimed at defimng the very nature of thmgs and 
a true path for the emancipation of all livmg bemgs of any 
grade qmte in a scientific way And as such his principle of 

* BP 1 p 14 1 j 

* This IS the obnous reason that a grcAteha ge took placeaftemardsui Buddhism. 
Rhys Davids remarks that the soul theory 8te{ by step gamed again the upperhand. 

The caste sj-stem was gradually built up into a completely organised system The 
social supremacy of the Brahmans by birth became accepted as on mcoatrovertible 
fact And the inflood of popnhr raperstition (The Dialogues of the Buddha 
SBB p 142) 
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Syadvada was quite peculiar to him and was a very successful 
attempt to explain the exact reality of an object. The 
universe being itself a complex of innumerable elements and 
aspects and our knowledge being imperfect, we cannot grasp 
the whole of it from our limited standpoints. Hence ours 
are the only partial side-views and could not be relied upon^ 
Therefore Jain^thinker has propagated the seven modes of 
speech, viz., “from some point of view a substance is^ls 
not, 'is and is not, ^ is unpredicable, and again^is and is 
unpredicable,^isnotand is unpredicable, ^is and isnot and 
is unpredicable.”^ These seven modes of speech describe 
the relations between a substance and its conditions 
according to their various ejects. 

For a full description of this important principle of 
Jainism a study of .Ipta-mimSibsS, Syadvadamanjari and 
Saptabhadgitaringinl is necessary. Tims it is an omniscient 
teacher who attributes to the substance impartially. 
Hence the necessity of SySdvada is quite obvious. But the 
Nyaya of Buddha contains no such thing. And owing to the 
lack of this very important principle, the Buddhist idea of 
entire impermanence could be styled only one-sided, as wc 
have already pointed above. However here again viewing it 
comparatively, we find Buddhists saying that there is every- 
thing impermanent in this world ; and he exhorts : — 

“Look upon the world as a bubble, look upon it as a 
mirage ; the king of death does not sec him, who thus looks 
down upon the world.”— (Dhamraapada, xih, 170). 

Further it is said emphatically 

“All created things perish, he who knows and sees this 


> T*UTitth*8utr»m. SBJ. II p 10. 
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becomes passive m pain , this is the way to purity ” 

{Ibid 277) 

But in the system of Syadvada no such thmg could be 
found hlahavira nglitlj warned his disciple that — 

“He should not believe that {this world) is without 
beginning, or without end, eternal or not eternal, according 
to the argumentation (of heretics) ” — (JS Pt II p 405) 

All such questions, He declared, must be decided with the 
help of the Syadvada, “which ui an admirable way removes 
all difficulties, e g , the world is eternal as far as that part 
13 concerned which is the substratum of the idea (samSnya) 
‘world* , it IS not eternal as far as its everchanging state is 
meant ** (Ibid f n ) Hence the substance is defined 
as “Sad^ dravya laksanam 29 UtpSda vyaya dhrouvya- 
yuktim sat 30 5 TattvJrtha Sutra” It means that 
the substance is that which is eternal , and the 
eternal is that in which are found the conditions 
of birth, decay and duration at every moment The 
Jama Canons give a full explanations to these views 
and so they should be studied for a thorough elucidation 
Herein a full justice cannot be done to them It is 
enough to point out that in the teachings of Mahavira 
thmgs are viewed and explamed in all their aspects, which 
13 quite necessary and natural in a scientific treatment of the 
thmgs In the similar way the position of Self is defined 
In this system of Syadvada no such teachmg finds place 
solely from a single view point, as Buddha taught — 

“Look upon the world as void, 0 Mogharagan, being 
always thoughtful havmg destroyed the view of oneself 
(as really existmg), so one may overcome death , the 
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king of death will not see him, who thus regards the World.” 
— (Sutta-Nipata, Vol. X. p. 208). 

Quite in reverse to this Jlahlvlra taught that : — 

“the Self is ever One, Eternal, Pure, and All-knowing 
in its essence. The rest are all outside the Self, non-etemal 
and brought about as results of action.” — (Saint Amitgati’s 
Samayika. 20). 

Hence, “the Self encased in the body undergoes various 
sorts of sufierings, because of this connection ; therefore those 
who desire Deliverance of their Selves should avoid this cor- 
poreal contact cither through mind or speech or action.” 
—(Ibid. 28). 

Thus the Self though unperishing and eternal, yet 
passes away on death, owing to its association with the 
karmas, into some other form of life and continues to suffer 
pain and misery until its emancipation. Now no such , 
assertion is found in Buddhism. So rightly the Jaina saint 
Mallisena praised Jlahavlra : — 

i. e., “Showing how the same thing may be viewed equally 
from innumerable standpoints, your position is not partial 
like that of those who are rancorous of each other, because 
their position happens to be opposed.” 

Now Syadvada, if rightly applied to life, stands firmly 
for religious tolerance, too, along with the intellectual impar- 
tiality. And it is not curious that after the preaching of 
ilahavira, most of the prevailing creeds disappeared. Thus 
teach to the end of our treatise. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

LU.—Beal'M Li(' ot Bu'Idha, E . Vol Xl\. 

J8 — Jama Satra#. ed by K. Jacobi. S B E . Vota WH A XLV 
CO.»C B. Jam’s Confluence o( Opposite! 

Bl*. — A. B Keith 'a Baddbist Fhitosophy (Oxford) 

SBB — Siicred Books of the Buddhists 
SBJ — Stiered Books of the Jamas 
SBC —Sacred Books of tbs Bast 

ERE — Ilastiags’ Fncyclopaidia of Religion and Ethics 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE QUEST OF THE HrSTORIC SAKYA-MUHI 

After nearly a century of "Western scholarship the quest 
of the historic Sakyamuni still goes on, and controversy is 
vigorous. Of no historic figure are so many divergent views 
held and defended. Nor is Eastern thought less at variance. 
Buddhists themselves hold many different views about their 
Sfaster. “The diamond-throne of the original enlighten- 
ment”, says Okakura Kakuxo, “isnowJiard indeed to discover, 
surrounded as it is by the habyrinths of gigantic pillars and 
elaborate porticoes which successive architects have erected, 
as each added his portion to the edifice of faith. ThaJ 
is true as w’ell as beautifuKAnd it is not only because of th^' 
elaboration of, Buddhism by later sects that it is hard U. 
find the Founder : it is because those wJio claim to he nearest 
to him are themselves widely divided m their attitude towards 
him. N’ot only is there the wide gulf between the so-called 
“Jlahayana” and “HinayJna,” : between Sanskrit and 
Pali versions : in the Pali Canon itself there are several stages 
of Buddhologj' which await critical evaluation ; and until 
we have some clear evidence as to >\hat was central in the 
Founder’s person and mission the whole question remains 
in confusion. TFus the house of Buddhism a “House of 
Faith” ? To Xrs. Ithys X^avicis and to many a modem 
Xco-Buddhist it was a house of scientific thought ; and the 
Buddha is revealed sitting upon a diainond-throno of dialectic. 
“Surely a notable milestone in the history of human ideas,” 
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says Mrs Rhjs Davids (in commenting upon the Buddhist 
formula of causation ‘that being present this hecomea , 
that being absent this does not become,’) “That a mSn 
reckoned for ages b} thousands as the Light not of Asia only 
but of the -world, and the Saviour from sin and misery, should 
call this little formula his Norm or Gospel, or at least one 
aspect of that Gospel This view, which clearly is only 
one phase of Mrs Rhjs Davids’ mterpretation, has been 
lately attacked by Dr Berriedale Keith who mamtains 
that “given the psychological conditions of the time, it v, ould 
ha% e been a miracle had the Buddlia been capable of the 
rationalism imputed to him It was the age of the 
growth of the great gods Siva and Vismi m their vafious 
forms, and Buddha’s success was due to the fact that he 
either had claims to divinity or his followers attributed it 
to him, and won general acceptance for the Mew It is con 
ceivablo that divinity was thrust upon him agamst his will, 
but e\cry ground of probability supports theplam evidence of 
the texts that he himself had claims which necessarily conferred 
upon him a place as high as the rank of the greatest of gods ’ ® 
These tw o positions may be said to express the extremes of 
Western scholarship m its attempt to discover the historic 
Sakyamum For one he is Rationalist, for the other Deity 
The one emphasises reason as essential to his disciples, the 
other faith 

These \iews are not new but thej are here more em 
phaticallj stated than has been usual and the issue is jomed 
It IS long since Kern insisted that Buddhism ‘ is professed!) 
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■y ana recognizing it as the essence of Buddhism— call Sun> a 
the Void, the Ineffable It is the language of all Misti 
from Sak}amuni to EcUiart 

It IS in other ivords as a Yogi nho grasps things byintii 
tion that Sakj amuni claims onginaht}^ , and yet if n e are t 
accept the passage in il/ajy/jtwa Ntldya, II 19, ns early an 
authentic he calls himsell a Vtbha??avJdia, that is an Analysi 
rather than an Bkam saxlidin or Synthetist This also nia; 
be true For the Alystic maj also Iiaae in him somethin; 
of the rationalist , and if he is to communicate his experierc 
he must seek at anj rate to make it intelligible to others 
The age was not as Dr Keith allows himself to argue “« 
barbarous age”, it was one of mystical seers like those o: 
the Upamshads, and of a vigorous dialectic hke that of the 
sixty two schools mentioned in Buddhist texts The Indiar 
Renaissance was at its height Some, at anj rate, of these 
were philosophers and some were rationalists Dr Keith 
IS the last scholar to ignore such rationalism as that of the 
Samkhja Senart’s vieu that Sakyamuni uas an early 
Yogi has long been before us id 1889 he said emphaticalJr 
“Buddhism is not a philosophic sect it is a system of Yoga ”* 
And in 1900 he worked out this vieu,* and shoued that we 
have in the four Dhyanas of Buddhism (a central doctrine 
and practice common to Northern and Southern Buddhism 
and therefore ^e^y old) an e^en older Indian practice, which 
IS of the essence of Yoga The famous Buddhist practice 
of Brahma Vihara carries in its \er) name the proof of its 
ongin, and PatafijaU in his ^oga Sutras uses the very words 
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of tile Pall texts a proof that he looked upon these practices 
of Mettam-Benevolence, Xaruna Compassion, Mudita Sym 
pathy, and Upekha Balance or Detachment, as common 
propert} , not distinctively Buddhist, but belonging to Yoga 
as such 

The four stages, again, by which the Buddha analyses 
the disease of the world, and lays down the essential treatment 
known as the “Four Noble Truths” of Buddhism, are the 
old stages of medical diagnosis which we find coming up 
again m the Yoga Sutras , and as the technique of meditation 
leading to ecstasy is the same, so are the poTvcrs of Iddhi to 
which they lead, remembrances of past lives, po^er to pass 
through space, and so on 

Much might be said on this subject , but here it may sufhce 
to note that in the great works of art of the Andhra and Gupta 
periods exemplified m the solitarj Buddha m the jungles 
of Anuradhapura and in the even more deserted Dear Park 
it Sarnath, the artists have left to us the clear proof that 
they thought of him as a Yogi, seated with ejes closed, re 
gulating his breath, with head and trunk m one line and 
mth hands folded in meditation Here in fact is Samadhi, 
which IS the crown and goal of the Eight fold Noble Path 
This Path, though it begins with right views, is in fact a Path 
for the Mjstic, and ends in right ecstasj It is in fact a 
rational M} sticism 

And as these old masterpieces of Buddhist art may 
be looked upon as strong rocks amidst the shifting sands of 
the Texts and the surging waaes of the Schools, so when 
w e look at the modern practice of the Buddhist Jlonk, w hether 
in Ce>Ion with its strange meditation upon skeletons, or m 
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seeking to leforni m^n, explained it as the cessation of Tanha, 
and ivent on to the further interpretation that it means also 
Bhava Nirodha, or escape from Sanisara Himself more in 
terested in the experience of Nirvana than m the explanation, 
he was yet an Indian teacher seekmg to lead others to Molsa 
If they were to share his great experience he had necessarily 
to use the categories of Indian thought, and to set forth 
Nirvana as freedom from Samsara What is central there 
is Jnana, intuition, mystical experience of Truth and 
Salcyamuni is the great Yogi 

Many Western writers have trembled on the verge of this 
interpretation Most of them have fallen back upon the 
conclusion that here was an early Socrates, or an early Humo 
There is truth in these positions, what makes them false 
IS that inveterate tendency of the “either or” With one 
recent Indian statement, that of Dr B Barua, that Buddha 
was essentially a philosopher, some may be found to agree , 
but Dr Barua^ himself goes on to quote that very vital 
passage in which the Teacher says “There are things pro 
found, hard to realise, hard to understand, yet tranquihsmg, 
sweet, not to be grasped by logical reason, subtle, intelli 
gible only by the wise It is for these things that the Buddha 
must be rightly praised “Here then is a key passage 
it IS not for his moralitj or moral teaching, not for his use 
of logical reason, not for his philosophical achievements 
that the Founder is to be praised, it is for that apprehension 
ol mystical truth which is the Buddhist etjarvidcTit t»i tVie 
Neti, neti of the U'pamshads, an expression “from which 
words turn back” — and which later Buddhists of the trahl 

^ rrolegonienn to A H st n of Bidlhist P}i«l quof ng D alogie^ of Iht 
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■y ana recognizing it as tbc e^encc of Buddhism — call Sunyata 
the Void, the Ineffable It is the language of all Mj sties 
from Sakyamum to Eckhart 

It IS m other ivords as a Yogi w ho grasps things bj' intui 
tion that Sakyamuni claims originalitj , and yet if we are to 
accept the passage in Ntlaya, 11,19, as early and 

authentic he calls himself a Vibhanavadm, that is an Analyst, 
rather than an Ekamsa^ndin or Sjmthetist This also may 
be true Tor the l^Iystic may also have in him something 
of the rationalist , and if he is to communicate his expenence 
he must seek at any rate to make it intelligible to others 
The age was not as Dr Keith allows himself to argue “a 
barbarous age”, it was one of mystical seers like those of 
the Upanishads, and of a ngorous dialectic like that of the 
8^xty-t^^o schools mentioned in Buddhist texts The IndianK 
Renaissance was at its height Some, at any rate, of the \r 
\iere philosophers, and some were rationalists Dr Keith 
IS the last scholar to ignore such rationalism as that of the 
Sarakhja f*enart’s anew that Isakjamum was an early 
Yogi has long been before us in 18S9 he said emphaticalh 
“Buddhism is not a philosophic sect it is a system of Yoga 
And in 1900 he worked out this view,® and showed that we 
ha\e m the four Dhyanas of Buddhi'^m (a central doctrine 
and practice common to Northern and Southern Buddhism, 
and therefore -very old) an even older Indian practice, which 
18 of the essence of Yoga The famous Buddhist practice 
of Brahma-Vihara carries m its icrj name the proof of its 
origin, and Patafijali m lus iogaSulras uses the \crj words 
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of the Pall te\ts a proof that he looked upon these practices 
of kIettani-Bcnc\olcnce, Ivaruni-Compassion, Mudita Sym 
pathy, and Upekha Balance or Detachment, as common 
property, not distmctiaely Buddhist, but belonging to Yoga 
as such 

TJie four stages, again, by which the Buddha analyses 
tbe disease of the world, and la} s down the essential treatment 
ki\own as the “Four Noble Tniths” of Buddhism, are the 
old stages of medical diagnosis which we find coming up 
again m the Yoija Stilras , and as the technique of meditation 
leading to ccstns} is the same, so are the powers of Iddhi to 
whicli the) lend, remembrances of past lives, power to pass 
throiigli spico, and so on 

Much might be said on tins subject , but liere it may suffice 
to note that m the great works of art of the Andhra and Gupta 
periods exemplified in the solitary Buddha m the jungles 
of Anuradhapura and in the even more deserted Dear Park 
at Sarnath, the artists have left to us the clear proof that 
they thought of him as a Yogi, seated with eyes closed, re 
gulatmg his breath, with head and trunk in one line and 
wnth hands folded m meditation Here in fact is Samadhi, 
which is the crown and goal of the Eight fold Noble Path 
This Path, though it begins with right views, is in fact a Path 
for the Mystic, and ends in right ecstasy It is in fact a 
rational Mysticism 

And as these old masterpieces of Buddhist art may 
be looked upon as strong rocks amidst the shifting sands of 
the Texts and the surging waves of the Schools so when 
We look at the modern practice of the Buddhist Monk, whether 
in Ceylon mth its strange meditaUon upon skeletons, or m 
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some Zeu temple in Japan, or m the Chan meditation school of 
China and Korea, ^^e find that the livmg heart of Buddhism, 
amidst much that is dead and corrupt, is this practice 
It IS this and this alone which keeps alive the old faith which, 
because it is essentiallj Yoga, is able to attach to itself almost 
anj outward observance Yoga is in fact, as Poussin lias 
said, a technique “in itself strange to all morals as to all 
religions and philosophic theory, but from this technique 
there can he separated out, and to it there can be added, 
morals, theologj and devotion ”* 

At the core then of earl> Buddhism was the Solitary, 
the great Seer, the Yogi Sskjamiini surrounded a small 
group of others who had caught his spirit, and entered into 
some of these difficult practices At the circumference 
were all sorts of laj people, to whom he could not commiim 
cate even an idea of such things For them he had a different 
teaching, a different technique and to them he offered^ 
a different goal “Whatsoever householder desires to he 
reborn in a hea>en let hmi attach himself to me with faith 
and devotion,” sajs tlie Majjhima “but what 

soever monk would realise Nirvana let Inm tread the noble 
Eight fold Path ’ , for the waj of the tlystic is a difficult 
and elusive way, open onl^ to tho'se who ha\e the ongmal 
spiritual genius to tread it, and who arc prepared to give 
their whole time and attention to its pursuit The layman 
vxaif attam Kirv’ma it is \ery imhkeh that he wall e\er 
attempt it That his interpretation of this profound ex- 
perience of ana is what it is, is due to the fact that Sakj a- 
muni was an Indian of the Sixth Centurj before Chnst, and 
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could only evplain it in terms of current thought , that he 
was a great original thinker is evidenced by the fact that 
he liad the courage to interpret it ethically rather than 
metaphysically, and to urge upon men that what mattered 
yas the moral emancipation rather than the monistic inter- 
pretation And even to the laity like Sigalo, whom %\e 
find worshipping the gods of the four quarters, he insists 
that the true worship of the gods is righteous Imng , to honour 
Jlother and Father; to treat one’s household aright, this is 
to pay respect to the gods To the spcciahst to meditate 
upon the great virtues or graces of Kindness, Compassion 
and Sjmpath) , this is the tnie Mysticism , and it will lead on 
to that Upekha, or Yoga, which is Balance, Harmony and 
Poise The world is out of joint because men are following 
false views, and obsessed with false pursuits This is the 
meaning of Dukkhain, and over against it Ssl^amuni holds 
out the alluring Msion of that Yoga— Calm, SSnti, Peace, 
which he has himself experienced This and this alone is 
Sukkham — Joy, Harmony From the ordinary Yogi this 
great one differed m that his experience was profound 
and ethical — and that he established the practice on a rational 
basis From the seers of the U-pamshads he differed 
in bringing into daily life some of the glamour of the Ineffable 
and m insisting more strongly that the way of salvation is 
a Waj' of Purity 
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CHAPTER VII 

SOME .iKCIENT INDIAN KINGS 

An attempt has been made hereto gi\e a brief but 
iiiterestmg account of the life and career of some kings of 
Ancient India The maternls gleaned from Pah books 
throw a flood of ncAv light on the social, religious and pohtical 
aspects of the period in w Inch these kmgs h\ ed and worked 

niMBlSAKA 

Bimbisara,^ accordmg to the Sumaugalavilasmi, a com 
mentaiy on the Digha Nika\a, was so named because his 
appearance v. as like that of gold (binibi golden) He ^ as also 
called Senija because ho bad a hrge armj (Maliati^a PenSya, 
SamannSgata) (The ■\rahrv\amsa'’ states that Bmibisara was 
anointed king by his o\ni father uhen he ms onl) 15 years, 
old A mention is made of Bbiti\ a as the name of the father 
(Dipa% amsa, 3,52) vi ho n as defeated by Brahmadatta, king of 
Anga But this defeat was, later on, a\enged bj Bmibisai^ 
(^he ^lahavagga (S B E , XVII, p 1) offers a reasonable 
e\ndence to pro\e that the kingdom of Anga came under 
Bimbisara’s swa^ The Sonadanda Suttanta of the Digha 
Xikaj a -nhile mentionmgthe bestowal of Campa, the capital of 
Anga, as a royal fief on the Brahmana Sonadanda, mdubitabh 
pro\ es that Anga was annexed bv Bimbisara The annexation 
of Anga as indeed a turning pomt m the histora of Alagadha 
It marked “the first step taken b^ the kmgdom of Magadha in 

' The TibeUn Duira ears that Bimbiaan waa to <-aIWl because he tras tl o son o( 
Bimbi Queen of King 'lahapadma of P»i«grliH (I flelial Life of the Buddha p ICI 
* Geiger a Translation p I** 
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its achftiice to greatness and the position of supremacy which 
it attained ni the follou mg century, so that Bimbisara may be 
regarded as the real founder of Magadhan impenal pouer 
'The Maluuaggi of the Vinaja Pitaka (II p i) tells us that 
'Bimbis'ira a\as the lord of 80,000 townships, the overseers of 
w Inch used to meet in an assembly held bj the kmg ,Bimbi 
Sara strengtlicned his position by matrimonial alliances with 
the two neighbouring States, nz, Videha and Vaisall He 
took one consort from the royal family of Kosala and another 
from the influentnl Liccliaai clan at Vai^all * A third queen 
of BimbiSilra as mentioned m the TherlgSthS commentary 
(p laih ^^as Khem’x, daughter of the kwg of Madda in the 
Punjab^ Tlie .Hahaiagga says that BimbisSra had 600 
wi%es (A^'IIT 1 15) The Jatakas* tell ns that BimbisSra 
married "Mahakosala’s daughter, Ko^aladevI who was given 
by her father a i illage of KasI yaelding a revenue of a hundred 
thousand for perfumeries used m baths (^Thus it is reasonable 
to hold that these diplomatic marriage relations were of great 
political importance for the historj of JIagadha They 
pa\ed the wa) for the expansion of Magadha and enabled 
Bimbisara to add a part of Kast to his dominions ^ 

Senija BiinbiSi^ra was a righteous man and righteous king 
{Dhammika dhammaraja, Diglia Nikaja, I, p 8fJ) He was 
benign to priests and laymen, to town folk and countr} folk 
alike (Ibid, II p 202) He had the rare power of under 
standing the character of men by their lOice Once the king 


1 V \ Smith Early Histon of Inilia 4lh Ed p 33 t i ^.rt 

* For a detailed cntica! accouDt of Bimbisara a mamnge with a ^cchavi girl an 
the pLenfaS of the mother of A,ata4atr« eee mj S me Kaalnya Tribe* of Aneient 
In<ba Ch I § \T pp 10i5 107 & Ch 111 p 130 

* ?ro3 239 283 & 492 
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heard the voice of an ill clad man named Kumhhaghosaka h 
earned his livelihood by working for hire and remarked fha 
he must be a rich man But the rojal servants asccrtamec 
from the man that he was poor Whenever the king saw th< 
man, he remarked that the man was wealthy but the roja 
servants learnt from the man himself that he was poor Oni 
day a maid sen, ant told the king that she w ould find out thf 
m) story Accordingly with her daughter she went tc 
Kumbhaghosaka’s house and emplojing tricks she succeed 
ed m causing Kumbhagho^saka to part mth a few pieces of the 
buned treasure w hich ultimate!) came to the hand of the king 
Bimbisara summoned Kumbhaghosaka and caused him to tell 
the long that he had 40 crores of wealth whicJi his father had 
kept buned underground The king then had this buned 
treasure brought to his royal court bv carts and bestowed hig}^ 
honour upon Kumbhaghosaka The kmg appointed him tq 
the post of treasurer and gave his daughter in marriage “^to 
Kumbhaghosaka (Dhamniapada Cominentarv, ■\ ol r,p 232 
foil) 


CAUTAMA BUDDHA AND BIMBISARV 

The account of Birabi«gra’s conversion, as given m the 
commeutarj ontheTirokudda SuttamintheKhuddakapatha, 
reveals the fact that Biiddlusni convejs the idea of salvation 
from preta life by the giv mg of offerings to bhiklJius This 
Buddhist idea brought about a change which was injurious 
to the brahmins inasmuch as people began to make offerings 
to the bhikkhus and the brahmins could Jio longer get their 
dues which the) U'^d to enjov until Hinduism was parti) 
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o\erskadQ\\ed by Buddhism ‘ Wc read m the Paramattha- 
jotikii on tiic Khuddakapatha that certain pretas finding their 
confreres to attain sahation from tlie spirit life due to the 
offering of gifts to bhikUius by their relatnes, appeared 
before Kassnpa Buddlia and enquired ulien they would 
be relieved of tlie preta life Kassapa Buddha prophesied 
that they \\ ould be released of the preta life on the ofiering 
of gift for their sake to the bhikkiitis by one of tJieir relatnes 
wlio would be reigning in the time of Gautama Buddha 
as a king named Bimbisara These pretas awaited the adN ent 
of Gautama Buddha In course of time Gautama Buddha 
came of the noble a faniiK In Ins i outh, he renounced 
the world and turning from door to door he gradually came to 
R<'ijagFha and one day on Ins begging round m the city he 
was seen bj certain rojal ofiiccrs who informed the king of 
the arrU al of an ascetic of charming deportment The king 
sent foi tlie ascetic w ho declined to come to the king There- 
upon the king himself came to the ascetic, was pleased to 
see lus deportment and has mg learnt that he w as a prince of 
the noble Sakja family and son ofSuddhodana his father’s 
friend, he tried to induce him to gi\e up the ascetic life and to 
accept half of Ins kmgdoin Gautama refused the offer and 
told the king that he had renounced all for the sake of attain- 
ing Supreme Enlightenment The king then had the promise 
from Gautama that the latter would see the king just after his 
attainment of bodhi A few jears after Gautama attained 
Sambodhi and about si\ months after his attainment of 

* The Petavatthu and its eomnientan also fumisli ua inth an account of the spread 
of Buddhism and its influence < \ er Umhinanism in the time of tlie Buddha Brahmins 
began to give offenngs to the bliiUhiwfor the sskeof their dt ad relatives in the evpecf a 
tion of enabling them to obtain freedom from the spirit life 
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Buddhahood lie entered Bijagrha The king being informed 
of the arm al of Gautama Buddha left the palace ith 1 ,20,00 
Brahman householders to receive the Buddha The Buddh; 
delnered a sermon King Bimbisara and the Brahmin 
listened to the Buddha’s teachings and then and there the^ 
attained the first stage of sanctification Ihe king in\ntec 
the Buddha to take food in the palace the follounng daj am 
came back to the palace and made e\cr) arrangement foi 
delicious food and dnnk The next morning the king informed 
the Buddha that er} thing was ready for him The Buddlia 
and his disciples came to the palace and were offered delicious 
food and drink bj the king himself Aleanw hile the pretas in 
accordance with the prophec)^ of Kassapa Buddha, came to 
the spot (where the Buddha with his disciples was being fed) 
in the expectation that the offerings bv the kmg would be 
given for their sake , but the kmg m his anxiety to select a 
suitable place for the Buddha and Ins disciples forgot fo^ 
mention *‘Idam \o fultinam hotu, sukhita hontu nata^o” 
(Let the merit of this offering be beneficial to mj deceased 
relate es and let them be happr) The pretas were disappoint 
ed and made a troublesome sound round the palace at night 
The king w as frightened and the follo^ving morning he came to 
the Buddha who told him that he should not be afraid and 
that the sound was caused by his deceased relatives who were 
disappomted for not having received the merit of the royal 
offerings which, they were tol3I>j TvassapaTJucldha, v\ouId 
relieve them of their preta life Tlie Buddha adv ised the king 
to make another offermg for their decea'^ed relatives The 
king did so The pretas were reheved of their preta life and 
receive heavenlv enjoyments Thereafter the kmg selected 
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Ycltivana pleasure garden ns the most suitable residence for 
tlic Buddlia and tlic binkkhus lie offered the Veluvana 
to the Buddha ^\Ilo accepted it (Commentary on the Tiro- 
kudda Suttam of the Khuddakapatha) Bimbisara had a 
deep reg.ird for the Buddlia w ho \\ as fi\ c } ears older than the 
king ^ Along AMth Ins children, \\i\es, people and courtiers, 
he put lus faitli m tlie Kiniana Gautama (“Samanam khalu 
bho Gotamam rnjfi Mflgadho Semjo Bimbisaro saputto 
sabliarno sapan'^o saiiiaccopanelu saranam gato”*) He 
became a stern adherent of the Buddliist faith and staunch 
follower of the Buddha Once the Buddha while staying 
at Rajagaha intended to visit Vaisali The king caused the 
ground from Bajagalia to the Ganges, a distance of five 
leagues, to bo made smooth and a rest liouse to be constructed 
at the end of each league He caused flowers of the five 
colours to lie spread Icnec deep, and flags and banners and 
standards to be set up, he caused two white parasols, a lower 
and a higher to be lield over the liead of the Exalted One , 
likewise he caused a white parasol to bo held over the head 
of each monk Along witli Ins retinue ho honoured the 
Teacher with flowers and perfumes and lodged him for one 
night ui each rest house, gi'ing rich offerings to him In 
five dajs he conducted the Blessed One to the bank of the 
Ganges and got the Buddha boarded on a boat well adorned 
(Dhammapada Commentarj , Vol III, p 439) 

Bimbisara had many sons of whom ive get the names of 
five in literature, nanielj, Kunika Ajdtasattu, A'bhaya,^ 


» Dipivamsa III rer e ig * Digha Nil nya I p 116 

» Tor an account of tbc birf h of Abhsva. son of Pimbisara by a Licchari 
vide ray worlf ‘ feorae K«atnya Tnbes of Ancient Ind a Cli I § \I pp lOS 110 

Thesonof Bimbisara by AmbipdH aconrlevanofVaisftli is called Viraala Kondanna 

m Pall literature and not Abhaj a 
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Vimala Kondanfm/ Yehalla^nd SlIa^at,' but he ^^as not at 
all happy m his old age ^He pa^ed his last dajs in deep 
misen He Avas so ^ ety unlucky that he had to lose his 1 
at the^and of his son Ajatasattu begotten on the Kosal. 
pruicessj He had, ue arc assured by some of the Buddhist 
Tvnters^ a premonition that his end uould be brought about 
bj his own son, but out of affection he could not take au\ 
step to aiert this cm! Buddhigliosa m his commentar) 
on the Digha ^ikaja h is conjured up a myth to exphm the 
conduct of the pirricidal prince Heavers that Ajata^attii 
uas e\en before his liirth in enenn of his father, King 
BunbisSra The cireum«tances that preceded Ajatasattii’s 
birth and augured the impending einl, verc appalling "When 
the ivould be parricide nas in Im mother’s nomb, the queen, 
it IS said, felt a ci-ai mg for sipping blood from the right arii ft^ 
of the king She, houe\cr, dared not speak out her inhuman ^ 
desire Worried this, she looked pile and eniiciatod'^ 
The king asked her the ciuse of her getting weak At last 
she spoke out and the king then sent for lus 'surgeon who 
dreu blood out of his right arm for the queen The blood 
ivas diluted v,ith ^^lteE and the queen uas asked to drink up 
the horrible potion ^lie soothsajers lion ever, varncti 
that the child uould he in cnem) to the king ind uould 
kill him in consequence of the queen’s drinking the king’s 
blood The queen horrified at the prospect tried to effect 
iniscirrmge but she \'is pre\eiitc<l b\ the king who urged 
that such a sinful act would he abhorred b\ the people 
of Jnmbudipi , in fict vohintin abortion wis ngain‘«t lU 


*liuj!m» f ibe ‘•ut‘T '1 j I"! 1 •<U « uittc PrelVirm p Co 
* I »alnja of lh« Jlrilcthrrfi 2Ce 
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national tradition of India The qneen again, it is said, 
tlioiiglit of destroy ing the child at the time of delivery 
The attendants took 'iwny the child as soon as it 
avas born When the child had gro\ni up, he was 
presented before the queen A\hose maternal afleetion towards 
the lad got the npperhand and she could no longer think of 
killing the lad In due course the king made him his vicere 
gent Not long da} s passed w hen the prophecj of the sooth 
sa}crs as fulfilled Ajatasatrii deposed his father and kept 
him confined in a room iihich a\ as aery hot and full of smoke 
and none else was allowed to enter into that room except 
Ajntasatru’s mother who used to take some food for the 
unfortunate king but she was afterwards prevented from 
doing so In spite of this she u«cd to bring food for BimbisiSra 
^.concealing it m seieral parts of her body but she was found 
out and was ordered not to enter the room with any kmd 
of food Tlicnceforth she used to enter the king’s apart 
ment with her bod> besmeared with a mixture of honey, 
butter, ghee, and oil Bunbis ira got some sustenance by 
licking her bod) This too was detected by the e\er vigilant 
Aj "itasatru and she w as forbidden to enter the room and asked 
to see the lang from outside The queen now reminded 
Bimbi'sara that it was she who had requested him to kill 
Ajatasatru while in the womb She further told him that it 
was the last occasion on which she would be permitted to meet 
bun and she be^ed bis pardon and took leave Bimbisara 
was now prevented from taking an) food but ho was still alive 
and the commentator informs us that the inhuman practices of 
Ajatasatru increased in their barbarity Bunbi'^ara, it is said, 
was meditating on the fruition of the path and w as walkmg 
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up and down and his appearance became \ery bright 
Ajatasatni ^as informed of tins and he ordered that his walk 
mg up and dow n must be stopped and ordered his barber to go 
and cut the feet of his father and put salt and oil thereupon and 
tlien to heat them on the fire of Khadira charcoal The barber 
went to Bmibisara who thought that his '^on had realised Ixis 
foil} and had become land to him The barber m hen asked 
ba the king about his mission, intimated to him the order of 
king A]"itasatru The barber carried out, we are told, the 
ghastly operations required b} the rojal order Bimbisara 
breathed his list with the words, “Buddha Dhamma and 
Samgha ” (SumangalaMla<'mI pt I pp 134 137) The 
Vinaya Pitaka giNes e short account of an attempt made by 
Ajata^trii to kill his father with a dagger Persuaded 1^ 
Devadatta, the rc'^alcitrant brother of the Buddha, Ajatasatru 
entered with violence at an unusual hour the king^s chamber 
with a dagger fastened on his thigh to kill his father, but-rtJ’e 
mmisters who were in attendance m the private chamber saw 
that and seized him On searcliing his person they found a 
dagger end asked him the reason of his nmnmg apace with a 
dagger to the royal chamber The prince told the ministers 
that he was gomg to kill his father The matter was brought 
to the notice of the kmg who asked his son the reason of his 
bemg ready to take away the life of his father The prince 
said that he had coveted the throne The king then handed 
over fhe^kmgSom to prince Ajatasatru ^Ymaya Texts TH, 
pp 241 243) The concluding portion of the *^amanuaphala 
Suttanta says that Ajata&atru deprived his father of Jus life 
(pitaram jivita voropesi, D , I, l>^85) The details may or 
may not be true but the fact tlia^imbisara vas put to death 
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-j __j...as%tru IS an historical taaitih, the tradition is so very 
strong and persistent with regard to this matter According 
to the Ceylonese chroniclers, this event tooh place eight years 
before the death of Buddha, at the time when Bimbisara 
had been on the throne for fifty-two years (Dipavamsa, III, 
56 60 , Mahavamsn, II, 29, 30)^ 

ajataSatru 

Ajatasatru according to the Sumangalavilasini, the 
Commentary on the Digha NiLaya, was an enemy to King 
Bimhi^ara while jet m his mother’s womb (Ajatasatru 
literally means an enemy unbornl Aj'ltasatru while m 
the womb desired to suck the blood of the right arm of 
King Bimbisara From this fact it was inferred that he 
^was so called because he was an enemy of the king before 
his birth (Ajatasatru) While Ajatasatru was a prince, 
Devadatta intended to win over the prince to his side and 
to lower the Blessed One m the estimation of the people 
With this end in view he “folded up Ins sleeping mat, and 
set out, fullj bowled and robed, for Rsljngaha , and m due 
course Ite arrived at Rajagaha Then, he laid aside his 
own form, and took upon himself the form of a child clad 
in a girdle of snakes, and appeared on the lap of prince Ajata 
patiu ” The prince got frightened and was alarmed Then 
the figure spoke out that it w as Devadatta The prince asked 
Devadatta to appear m his own form Devadatta laid aside 
the form of the child, appeared there before the prince wath his 
inner and outer robes on, and with his bowl in liis hand The 
miracle pleased the prince so much that he became a devout 
follower of Devadatta One daj Devadatta said to prince 
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Ajatasatru, “In former tli}**, pnncc, people were long live 
but now the sjiin of tlieir life is short It is quite po«sibIi 
therefore, that \ou nm) rlic while a prince So kill }oiirf'ithc 
and become the Bujl ” (Vinijaltvts III p 241, tf Dham 
niapada Comin} I, pp 139 140) Ajltnsatru feticcccdcd ii 
occupying the throne after killing his father The firs 
thing th it Ajatabalru did justaftcr ascending the throne wa 
to fulfil Ins desire while a prince to take the great pahcc o 
tlic treasurer Jotika which he siw with his father Kinf 
Bimbisara from tlic lowest to the topmost store} The 
palace was cntircl) made of seven precious minerals whicl; 
illiimmcd it BO much that there was Iiurdlv an} use of the 
light of a lamp or the light of fire Ihc unique bcaut 7 of 
the palace pleased the prince so miicli that he thought liglitlj^ 
of his father for dwelluig in a house of wood and resolved 
then and there to be a possessor of tins jewelled palate 
m the near future (Dhammapada Commv , Vol IV, p 
foil) To achieve his object Ajltasatru marched with his 
retinue The jewelled walls of Jotika’s palace reflected 
Ajiitafiatru and bis rctmue But \jatasatru imsunderstood 
the reflection and took it to be a realit} thinking that the 
treasurer was also ready with his men to fight with him 
He did not therefore venture to approach the palace He 
was seen and disbanded b} the guard of Jotika’s palace 
AjS-tasatni fled and took refuge m a monaster} m wlucb he 
found to his utter surprise Jotika iistenmg to the Buddha and 
asked him how it was that after giving orders to his men to 
fight with him (Ajatasatru) he had come to the monastei} 
The treasurer enquired whether the king had set out to take 
his house The king rephed in the affirmative The treasurer 
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told Iimi that a thousand kings could not take his house 
against his will The treasurer tested the king’s weakness 
in taking off the rings on hia fingers He then took off the 
rings himself <and g<ai e them to the Jang Afteru ards Jotila 
intended to retire from the world and asked the royal per- 
mission to become a monk The king permitted him to become 
a monk with the thought that it would be an easy matter for 
himself to get possession of his palace — (Dhammapada 
Commy , Vol lY, pp 221 223) 

On the day Bimbisara died, a son was born to Ajatasatru 
Two reports com cj mg the news of the death of his father and 
the birth of his child were receued by his mmisters at the 
same time The mmisters first of all handed over the letter 
conveying the news of the birth of his child to King AjSta- 
Satni On receipt of the letter the king’s mmd was filled with 
filial affection and at that moment all the virtues of lus father 
rose up before his mind’s eye and he realised that similar filial 
affection had filled his father’s mmd when his father reeeued 
the new s of his ow ii birth AjSta^tru at once ordered the 
release of his father but it w as too late The mmisters handed 
over the other letter and on hearmg of his father’s death, he 
cried and w ent to his mother and asked her w hether his father 
had any affection for him The mother replied, ‘ When a 
boil appeared on y our finger, j on w ere erj mg and none could 
pacify }ou and )ou were taken to your father when he was 
admmistermg justice at the royal court Ypur father out 
of affection put your finger with the boil mto lus mouth and 
the boil was burst open Out of filial affection he swallowed 
up the blood and pus instead of throwing them away ” Ajata 
satru heard this and wept hot tears The dead body of his 
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father was burnt Sliortly aftcrwarch Dcvadatta went ti 
Ajatasitru and urged l»nn to order lus men to go and kil 
the Buddha also Devadntta sent Ajutniatru’s men to lal 
tlie Buddha and himself took several stejis to bring about hi; 
death lie himself w cut to the top of the G! 33 hakuti mountair 
and hurled at the Buddha a big stone, then he set the mad 
elephant Nrdagiri against the Buddha but all Ins attempti 
w ere baffled All his gam and fame w ere lost and he became 
very miserable (SiimangalavilasinT, pt I pp 138-139) ^fter 
A]T.tasitru murdered his father, Ko^aladevi died of grief 
On her death Ajatasitru continued to enjoy the revenues 
of the Knsi village But Pascnadi, king of Ko^ah, deter 
mined that no parricide should enjoy a village which was his 
by right of inherit nice and made war upon Ajiltas'itni The 
result was that sometimes the king of Ko^ala w on, and some- 
times the king of JIagadha Once tlie JCosalan monarch was 
defeated and had to save his life b) fleeing awaj from tl^^ 
field of battle At hst ns the result of another combat he 
succeeded in taking Aja^tasitni piisoner and gav e his daughter 
VajirS. in marriage to his cajitive nepheir Tlie Kasi village 
was given to VajirS, Thus KasI once again came under the 
sway of Ajatasatni, and the two kingdoms, Magadha and 
Kosala, were once more closclj umted bj matrimonial alli- 
ance (Samyutti Nika) a, I 82 85)* Afterwards Ajatasitni 
felt that the Licchav is had formed the greatest bar to the 
realisation of lus idea of MagadhaTi expansion and w e find him 
takmg the dreadful resolve, ‘ I will root out th^^ Vajjians, 

I will bring out these Yajjians to utter rum ’M (Buddhist 

t Cf Va<j<lhakuukflra Kumm^ Sa£inija TaccJta SuLara and the Jlliadda-ala 
JaUkas 
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Suttas, SEE, Vol XI, pp I & 2) j^Ajatasatru was not 
on friendly terms iMth the Licclia\is J He i\as under the 
impression that his foster brother, Abhaya son of Bimhisara 
by Ambapali (a courtesan of Vaisall) had Licchavi blood 
in him and he liked the Licchaa is v erj much At this time, 
the Licchavis uere gaming strength day by day, and Ajata 
Aatru thought that if Abba} \ sided with them it would be 
very difficult for him to cope w ith the Li^havis So he made 
up his mind to do away ivith them Tin the Sumangalavi 
lasmi, we read that there was a port nearl;he Ganges extending 
over a yojana, half of which belonged to Ajatasatni and the 
other half to the Licchavis, and their orders were obeyed in 
their respective yojana^ There was a mountain not far 
from it, and at the foot of tlie mountain, there was a mine of 
precious substance (mahogghahhanda) Ajatasatru was late 
m coming there and the avaricious Licchavis took away 
tlie precious substance IVhen Ajitoiatru came and learnt 
that all the precious substance had been taken aw ay by the 
Licchavis, he grew angry and left the palace This happened 
also m the succeedmg year Having sustained a hcavj loss 
he thought that there must be a fight between him and the 
Licchavis [ He realised, however, that the Licchavis being 
numericall^tronger, he would fail to carry out his purpose 
So he conceived the design of destroying the independence 
of the Licchavis by sowmg seeds of dissension Formerly 
the Licchavis were not luxurious but very strenuous and 
exerting so Ajatasatru could not get an opportunity of subdu 
mg them He sent Vassakara, one of his mmisters, to 
the Buddha, w ho predicted that m future the Licchav is w onld 
be delicate, havmg soft hands and feet, «ould use very 
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luxurious nnd soft beds \Mth soft pillows made of cotton, w ould 
sleep till sunrise’ and further declared, ‘ B) no other means 
will the Vajjnns be o\ercomc but li} propitiating them with 
tributes or dissoUmg the subsisting union” Vassakara 
returned from the Buddin and stated to tlie king what the 
latter had said about tlic LicchaMs The raja did not agree 
to propitiate the Vajjnns w ith tributes as tliat w ould dimmish 
the number of elephants and horses &o he decided to break 
up their union and Vassakara advised him to dn\c him 
(Vassakara) from the kingdom so that he might tell the 
Yajjians that in defending the cause of the Vajjians ho had 
been dri\ on of! b) Ajatasatni A meeting w as conv cned nnd 
Vassakara interdicted rojal discussion Tlic king drove 
him off He came to the Licchavis who appointed him ta 
the post of Judicial pnmo iniiiLstcr Verj soon he acquirj^^V 
a reputation for Ins able administration of justice and in no 
time b} emplojing various tricks he succeeded m bringing^ 
about a complete disunion among tlie Licchavus so much 
so that none of them turned up when the tocsia was sounded 
Yassak ira informed Aj itasatni of the disunion of the Licchavas 
and asked him to attack the Licchavas at once Ajatasatru 
marched with his armv The Licchavis disregarded the call 
of tocsin and offered no resistance to the 1 ing Ajatasatru 
entered VaisSh bj the wade open gates and went back after 
putting the Liccliavis to great calamihes He seems to hare 
succeeded m causmg the Licchav is to accept his suzerainty 
and to pay him revenue leaving the mternal management 
to themselves^^n the Uvasagadasao, Ajatasatru is said to 
have made use of two deadly weapons the 'Nlahasilakantaga 
I Saib^tta NikayslPTS )pt Up 2G8 
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of the moon lit night lie decl ired tint the moon lit niglil 
^\'\s realh \er} jilci'^ing He thought of approoclnng 
a tS'iimm or i Brahimni wlio couhl bring «ohce to his 
pcrfiirbod mind (tf Sunniigil ml isini I, 141142) He 
asked his ministers to mine a recluse or i bnhmani nho 
uould l>c able to pacifv ins <iisfurbed mind Ills ministers 
mentioned one after aiiotlicr witli eulogistic remarks the 
names of Parana Kassapa Maklhali Go«sih Vjitakesa 
kambali Pakudliak iccavam Sanjava Bclatthiputta and 
Jsiganthi Js itlnputta But Ajatasatm said nothing to his 
ministers He asked Ju ika the phasiciin who took his 
scat not for from the king the cau«o of his silence Then 
Ji\aka spoke out in pntsc of tlic Buddha Aj ita^tni was 
greatl) moved to lieir of the virtues of the Buddha In 
royal pomp he came ta the Mango grove and enquired of tlit 
Buddha about the cfTect of leading the life of a recluse The' 
Buddha give a long discourse on the subject Ajitasatra- 
was sorel) penitent to hear it so niucli so that he confe«ised 
his parricidal sin Then on th" assunnee of the Bles«ed 
One that he (Ajatasatru) would attain s“lf restraint in future 
for his having looked upon his fault as fault and rightfully 
confessed his guilt Aj itasatni left the mango grove (Sec 
also SumangalaviHsini pp lo8 foil) The Blessed One 
passed awav as Buddhaghosa informs us m his commentary 
on the ^ inavapitaka in the eighth year of 4ptasatru!g_ 
jjia at, »• iVArf 2 p ?-?/' ASfer Mv? 

panmrvana in the forest of the Mallas between the twin 'ala 
trees his ^ehc•^ were distributed as we learn from the "Maha 
parmibbana Siitt'inti Ajatasatru sent a messenger to the 
Alallas saving The Exalted One was a Ksatriya and so am I 
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I am worthy to receive a portion of the relics of the Exalted 
One Over the remains of the Exalted One will I put up 
a sacred cairn and in their honour will I celebrate a feast ” 
(D N. II p 164, cf Paramattliadipani on the Peta\atthu, 
pp 212 215) Ajatasatni recened a share and made a cairn 
over the remains of the Exalted One and celebrated a feast 
(Digha Nihaya, II, p 166) Ajatasatni built Dhatu caityas 
all round Rajagaha, his capital city plahavamsa, p 247). 
At his own cost he repaired eighteen Slahaviharas at Raja- 
gaha, deserted by the bhikkhus after the pannirvana of the 
Buddlia (Samantapasadika, I, 9 10) He erected a pandal 
at the entrance of the Sattapanni cave near the VebhSra 
mountain for the bliikkhus taking part in the First Buddhist 
Council He supplied the bhilJJius v. ith requisites (Sama- 
_^apasadika, Vol I , p 10) Like his father Bimbisara, 

V AjtTtasatru too had a firm faith m the Buddhist doctrine 
Once some thieves employed by some naked ascetics struck 
the Elder 3Ioggall»lna to death Ajatasatni uho nas a stern 
adherent of the Buddhist faith had the murderers captured 
by his spies, placed them waist deep in pits which he had 
lug m the palace court, caused their bodies to be co\ ered ov er 
nth bundles of straw, and then caused the bundles of straa 
;o be lighted Wlien he knew tint they had been burnt to 
i crisp, be caused their bodies to bo ‘plowed with iron plovs 
md thus caused them all to be ground to bits” (Dhamma- 
aada commy , Vol III p 67) The punishment inflicted 
on the criminals., while showing as it does Ajatasatru's 
respect towards the Buddhist Elders gives us a picture of 
the administration of crimiinl justice bj Ajjtasalru The 
principle of “Life for life and limb for limb” uas adopted lij 
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Ajatasatru m a Mas more mlinman than liang 

Ajatabatrii, as MC learn from the Samantnp'isadik'i, a com 
mentarj on the Vina} i Pitaka reignctl for tuent} four }car; 
(Vol I, pp 72 73) Ife had to share the "anie miserable 
Ifatc Mithhis fithcr Ashe put his father to death so wa; 
jhis life taken awa} b} hisomi son UduM B1 adda (Mahaaninsa 
eh IV) 

^Thc DIgha Nikri\ a mdubitahl} I'^serts that Udl} i Bhadda 
Mas the son of Ajlta^atru and probabl} also lus successor 
(Vol I, p '■>0) The Cealonesc chronieles* inform us that 
Udu}i Bhadda Rucceeded his father on the throne This is 
confirmed b) tlic Samintapasadika (p 73), and the 
SnmangalaMlasmi (I 133 154) In the fac'‘ of so much clear 
c\ idencc, it is reasonable to hold tliat Uda^ i Bliadda m as-th^ 
son and successor of Ajatasatru Ho reigned for sixteen } ea\ 
(Samantapasadiku, pp 72 73 , Mahaaainsa Ph IV) That 
he vras ^cr} wicked is apparent from tlie fact that his father" 
Ajatasatru Mished that his son Ud i}i should be quiet and 
restrained like tlie Bhikkhusamgha (Digha X , Vol I, p oO) 
He Mas killed b^ his son Anuniddha m ho too had to share the 
same miserable fate at the liand of his OMn son "Munda^ 
Anuruddha and \lunda rcign“d for 18 years "Munda s son 
Na^ a Dasaka, slew his fatlier and reigned for 24 years He was 
banished by the citizens who anointed the minister knoMTi as 
Susunaga king Susunaga reigned for 18 years His son 
ears (&“e "Mahavamsa Ch IV , 


Kalasoka reigned for 28^ 
Samantapasadik 1 I 73) 


1 DparaiiMa V 97 JlahararfMa IM I 
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ASOKA 

^Asoka -was the gramlson of Chandragiipta He ^as the 
foremost of his hundred and one brothers in ■virtue and 
power * He reigned ithont coronation for four 3 ears ® 
He was at first called Candasoka on account of his evil deeds , 
later on he became Imoun as Dhanmiasoka on account of 
his meritorious deeds y Lik^ hi^ father he used to give alms 
to sixty thousand brahmins , but soon he became disgusted 
with them on account of their disorderly conduct He 
fed religious mendicants of^ different sects to test their 
conduct ^ A oka fell m love w ith a girl named Devi, daughter 
of a setthi of Vedisa He had, bj her, a son named Mahmdra 
and a daughter named SaugharaitU * Both the sou and the 
daughter obtamed ordination after hearmg the clhamma 
practised bj Nigrodha ’ A4oka received a very great shock 
when he lost his devoted wife Asindhimitti m tho twelfth 
jcai of his reign Four > ears after her death he married 
a girl named Tisjarak*?”! * 

Asoka obtamed some miraculous power, e g , his power was 
extended to one jojana under the earth and to one jojana 
m the sk) Gods used to bring sixteen pots of w ater for lum 
from the Anotatta lake , out of these, he u-sed to distribute 
eightpotsamongthebhikkhus,twopot'5 amongst the bhik 
khus versed m Tipitaka and two pots to the thief queen 
Asandliumtta. , and four pots he kept for his own use Gods 
used to brinsr for him celestial drink ’ Asokn followed the 

» Mahavamsa eh V * tminAnlfli>u a iiku \ol II 41 

• VUhftvamsa eh V ‘Ilil th \III 

* Ibid, th V • n.l th X\ 

4 bjiiiant-i] -t# dila V 1 1 p 4'* 
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doctrine of the heretics for three jears and in the fourth year 
of his reign, he was established m the Buddhasasana His 
father Bindusara was devoted to the brahmins ‘ Anttha was 
sent to Asoka by Devanampi} atissa, king of Ceylon to bring 
Sanghaimtta and a branch of the Bo tree The mission of liis 
taking Sanghamifctl to Ceylon was to gi\e ordination to the 
females of the palace of Ceylon * Asoka was greatl) morti 
fied after gi\ ing a branch of the Bo tree to Anttha * He sent 
the following presents to De\anampiyatissa (I) Chattara 
(umbrella) (2) Camar (a tail fan) (2) Khngga (sword) (4) 
Moll (helmet) (5) Batana (jewel), (6) Padukam (slipper) and 
many other articles necessary for the coronation ceremonj » 
c gj conch, Ganges uatcr, uatcr pot pahnqum, sandal, etc* 
^It Is to be noted that Asola came from Ujjam uhere he** 
^^as a sub king to Puspapura when he heard of his fatbeii^l 
illness He brought Puspapura (Pataliputra) under his 
swayj^^soka’s income from tlie four gates of Pataliputra 
was great The king U‘?ed to get 4 00 OOO kahapanas 
daily from the four gates From the Sabha 1,00 000 kah"i 
panas were daily recened thus 5 00 000 kahSpams in total 
he used to spend for the Buddhas isaiia * 

Heretics entered the bhikkhusamgha in disguise and the 
bhikkhus failed to bring them under their control Hence the 
bhikkhus neither performed uposatha ceremonj nor the 
Pavaran'i ceremony for se^en jears Knouing this Asoka 
requested the bliiT khus (fweffing lu tfic AsoilurTina to perforin 
uposatha ceremonj The blukklitis refused to do so uith 

* SamantapdJUi 1 k» I 11 11 * Vnhainmta Ch Ifi 

* MiilKTiini*n tl 10 * S»nun{flp«4d ku I j 73 

» JtaJ iTAni«a Ch \ * nntap4«a<l kS I p r™ 
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the heretics An officer vras sent by the king to the bhikkhus 
and he kno\\mg this grew angry and lulled many bhikkhus 
The king as informed of this and became very sorry The 
king was doubtful as to who would be responsible for this 
great misdeed Asoka brought Moggaliputtatissa with great 
honour who removed his doubt by saj mg that the kmg would 
not be responsible * Asoka received his ordination from 
a Samanera named Nigiodha with whom he came in contact 
Daily he used to give him food sufficient for eight bhikkhus " 
Nigrodha offered this food to his preceptor and Asoka further 
promised to supply food sufficient for thirty two bhiklJius 
Nigrodha established the king m three refuges and five pre 
cepts Asoka offered four kinds of requisites to siTty 
thousand bhikkhus at Asokarama in a grand scale ® He 
built 84,000 caitjas m 84,000 towns to show reverence 
to 84,000 dhammakhandas piaised by the Tathagata * 
In his reign the third Buddhist Council was held at 
Pataliputra with Jloggaliputtatissa as its President 
In it the whole Tnpifaka except the Kath\\ntthu was recited 
and Moggaliputt'itiss'i compiled the Katha\atthupakarana 
It was Moggaliputtatissa who told Asoka that ho was the 
foremost amongst the Paccayada\akas but later on he became 
the foremost of the Sasanadaj akas after malang his son 
bhikkhu and daughter bhikUiuni in the ninth jear of his 
reign Asoka made arrangements in Ins kingdom to pro\ide 
medicines for the bhikkhus so that the} might not die for 
want of medicine * It is a well know n fact that Asoka sent 


> Samantap vsadik i I pj) o4 cf Mahayamw ch \ 
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missionaries to the various coimtnes, e g (I) MajjhantiU 
Thera to Kashmir and Gandhara, (2) JIahade\a Thera to 
i^Iahimsakamandala, (^) Rakhhita Thera to Banavasi, (4) 
Yonnkadhammarakkhita to Maharattha, (5) ^tlaharakkhita 
to Yonakaloka, (0) ilajjhima Tliera to Hinm\antapadesa, 
(7) Sona and Uttara to Sinannabluiini and (8) ^lahinda, 
Itthiya, Uttija, v^am\ala and Bliaddnsala to Tambapanni * 

PASCNADI 

{^ascnadi was the son of Alahakosala, laug of Kosnla 
He vas educated at Tavila , MahaU, a Licchavi prince, and 
a Malla prince of Kusii Hii uere his class mates (D C,pt I, 
pp 337-338) (^Pasena Ji ascended the throne of Kosnla after 
the death of his father Bavari who ^as the son of the 
chaphin of Pasenadi’s father, became Pasenadi’s chaplain ' 
The king bestowed on him honour and Wealth^ In his jouth' 
the new king had learnt sippa from Bavari who mformed his • 
rojal patron that he would lenouncc the worldly life He 
took ordination ard lived m the royal garden Many brah- 
raanas became his disciples Pascnadi served him mormng 
and evening wath the four requisites Afterwards Bavari 
with his disciples ^^ent to the Dakkliinripatha as he was uo 
willing to stay in the royal garden any more (S N Coniraen- 
tans II , pp 579 foil) 

(^The Sakyas became the vassals of King Pasenadi of 
Kosala who received homage from them and they treated him 
m the same way as the king treated the Buddha^ (Diglia 
Kikaj a, III , p 83) King Pasenadi Ind a great admiration 
for the Biiddlia (JTlie Jataka coinmentarv furnishes iis with 

1 S'»mantapa^aJ;ka pp C3 C4 
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un account of the matnmonial lelation established between 
Pasenadi, king of Kosaia and the Sakjas of Kapilavastu 
It says that at Savatthi in the house of Anathapindika there 
was always unfailing food for five hundred Brethren and the 
same v ith Yisakha and the king of Kosala But m the king’s 
palace, 'various and fine as was the fare given,’ no one was 
friendly to the Brethren The result was that the Brethren 
never ate m the palace, but thej took their food and went 
oS to eat it at the house of Anathapindika or Yisaklia or some 
other of their trusted friends 

One day the king said, “A present has been brought, 
take this to the Brethren,” and sent it to the refectory An 
ansuer was brought that no Brethren were there m the 
refectory “YTiere are they gone asked he “They were 
fitting m their friends’ houses to eat,” was the reply So the 
“■lung after breakfast came to the Buddha and asked him, 
“Good sir ' AVhat is the best kind of food ‘The food of 
friendship is the best, great king,’ said he , ‘e\en sour rice- 
gruel given by a friend becomes sucet ’ ‘\YelI, Sir, and mth 
vhom do the Brethren find fnend'ship ‘AYith their kindred, 
great king, or with the S3k) a families ’ Then the king thought 
what if he were to make a Sakjagirl his queen consort then 
the Brethren ^^ould be his friends as it were, with their own 
kindred (So rising from his seat, he returned to the palace and 
sent a message to Ivapilavatthu to this eScct, ‘Please gia e me 
one of your daughters in marriage for I wish to become 
^ As? Af the 

Sakyas gathered together and deliberated ‘Y’e In e in a place 
subject to the authority of the king of Ko«ala , if we refuse a 
daughter, he will be angrj and if wc gne her, the custom of 
27 
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our clan be broken AVbat are we to do Then 
Sakya duel named ^labanaman said to them, ‘ Do not troul 
abont it I have a daughter named Vasabhakhattiya idifl 
mothe r is a s la\ e n oman, Nagainunda by name , she is son 
sixteen years of age, of great beauty and auspicious prospect 
and by her father’s side noble. We ^v^]l send her, as a gi 
nobly born.” The Sakj'as agreed, sent for the messengers, an 
said that they were walling to give a daughter of the clan, an 
that tliey might take her with them at once The messengei 
knew that the Sakyas were \ery proud of their buth 'sothe 
could not believe their words They told the Sakj’as tha 
they would take one who would eat along with them (Sakja*!] 
The Sakjas assigned a lodgmg for the messengers and thei 
wondered what to do ^lalianaman told them not to woiT 
about it but to get the dish ready and to bring Vri^abhakliOT 
ti)a dressed in her finciy and to produce a letter as soon n 
he would take one mouthful sajnng that such a king had syi 
this letter which would require your immediate attention 
The Sakyas did so The messengers saw Vfisalihakhattiu' 
eating wnth 3fahanaman and were firmly conMneed tha^ 
she was his daughter for tlicj could not dume the secret 
So Mahanaman sent awa\ his daughter in great pomp 
The messengers brought her to Sa^atthi and said that this 
maiden was the true-born daughter of 31 diaiiamon The 
king was pleased, caused the whole city to be decorated 
and placed her upon a pile of treasure, and by a ccrcmonnJ 
sprinkfing niaac her Ais cArcf queen 6'Ac i^ecanic (fear anw’ 
l)elo\ccl to the king (Faucboll, Jalaka, Vol. IV. p 144 foil) 
In course of tune, a son was bom to Pa'MMiadi and 
Tihakliatti^u This son was named Vulndablia whoniiawicrcd 
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the Sakj’as later on when he knew that they had decei\ed his 
father by gn mg him a sla\ e girl to marr^ 

^^asenadi had a fight* ivith Ajatasatru for the \illage of 
KasI At first Pasenadi was defeated but later on he succeed- 
ed 111 defeating his sister’s son Ajatasatru and having him 
captured. Then he married his daughter Yajira to Ajata 
satru and ga\e her the KasI village for bath and perfume 
nioney^ 

The Dhammapada comraentar}’^ gives us a glimpse of the 
administration of criminal justice by Pasenadi Once some 
thieves were caught and brought before the king of Kosala 
He ordered them to be bound m ropes and chains and kept 
in prison * In the DIgha Nikaya we read that Pasenadi, king 
of KSsi-Kosala, u«ed to collect taxes from the inhabitants of 
JS-vsi kosala He used to enjoy the mcome not alone but u ith 
his subordinates * 

On a certam festival day King Pasenadi while marching 
sunwise round the city seated on tlie back of an elephant, saw 
the beautiful wife of a certain poor man who was lookmg down 
on the royal pomp from the top of a seven stoned palace The 
king was fired by lustful desire foi the w oman He had tlie 
husband of the woman summoned before hmi appointed him 
a servant and gave hmi a shield and a sword The king tried 
to find faults with him so that he might punish the man %vith 
death and could have his wife But the man used to discharge 
Ills duties so satisfactonly that it was scarcely possible for the 
Inng to pumsh the man At last he ordered the man to bring 

> SaiDTufta Nikaja I 82 85 * P‘ I' PP 

* Digha Nikava I pp 228 2.9 
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red earth, ^\hlcl^ are to be had of the dragons only Before 
attending to the royal requi'^ition the ser\ ant came home 
took his meal and ga\e the choicest portion of the meal to a 
tra veller Then he cast a handful of nee into the y ater v^ hJf? 
nnsing his mouth The fish partook of the handful of rice 
By offermg food to a tra^ eller and the fish, the ser\ ant acquir^^ 
merit He stood on the bank of the pool and addre'^sing the 
dragons, he said that he iNouId transfer the merit to the 
white and blue The king of the dragons appeared in the 
guise of an old brahman He was assured of the menfc, he 
then brought red earth and water lilies both \shjte and blue 
to the ser\ant who transferred all his ments to the king of the 
dragons The servant came back to the palace with red 
earth and water lilies He found the doors closed, threv th^ 
red earth on the threshold and hung the flov ers over the doOK,t 
He shouted loudl) asking the citizens to witness that he had__^ 
executed the roj al order Then he left the royal semce and 
took refuge m the monastery But that ^e^3 night Pasenadi 
heard a terrible sound, “Du na so” and had not a vmk of 
sleep The foUoiving morning he enquired of a brahmin as 
to the significance of the sound The brahmin fnghtened the 
king by saying that it signified death But he assured the king 
at the same tune that this danger could be a^ erted if the king 
would sacrifice one hundred of e\erv description of hiing 
beings The lang, afraid of death orxicred bis men to arrange 
for a sacrr/?«? Alt of frsitig- hetrtff? wen? got tes<r}j , 

meanwhile Queen Al'illikS seeing so min\ h\ing creature*’, 
enquired of the matter and learnt c\en thing The queen 
repnmanded the king for his foolishness in reh mg on the 
brahman’s words and told him that it vas impossible for one 
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to save one’s life bj sacnficmg other lue-* Mie took him to 
the Buddha i^ho explained the meaning of the sound The 
king vas satisfied with the answer, paid obeisance to the 
Teacher, came back to his palace and ordered the release of 
these In mg beings got read} for sacrifice (Dhammapada 
Comnij II p I foil) 

ilan} a tale is told in the Pali literature about Pasenadi’s 
dealings uith Buddha and his disciples TJie Sani^utta 
Nikaja tells us that Pasenadi before accepting Buddha’s 
discipleship Buddha at Jeta\aua Pasenadi asked hmi 
thus, “Six heretical teachers, e g , Parana Kassipa and others, 
\>ho are senior to jou in age and in point of the time of ordi 
nation, do not care to call themselves Buddhas Hov is it 
that jou though younger m age call j ourself a Buddha * ’ 
Buddha replied, “A Ksatrija, a serpent, fire, and a bhikUiu 
though jounger m age should not be disregarded ” Pasenadi 
heard this reply and became lus disciple (S N Vol I , 
pp G8 70) Pasenadi was a king of charitable disposition 
He gave tno towns known as Ukkattha and Sala\atika 
respectivelj to two brahmins named Pokkliarasadi and 
Lohicca, as rojoil gifts with pouer o^er it ns if the\ were 
kmgs (Digha Nika} a I , pp 87 and 224) He made an 
incomparable gift and thus became famous for his chant} 
Once vhile the Buddha was residing at* Sivatthi in the 
arama of A.nathapindika at Jetaaana, Pasenadi made gifts 
for a veek on an immense scale not to be compared \nth the 
chanty practised b} am body in his kiugclom These gifts 
were knovn as ‘asadisadana’ (incomparable clnnt\) (Vima 
na\atthu commentar\, pp 5 6) Pasonadj Iiad religious 
instructions from the Buddha on seseral occasions He was 
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told that one wlio is liorn must meet witli dcci> aTid death * 
that the self of one A\ho commits tlirce kinds of sin is un 
protected" and it becomes an cnemv to him ^ tint one who is 
m pos‘5es‘;ion of great w tilth often becomes attached to 
w orld * that lobha (a\ ariec) do a (hatred), and moha (delii 
Sion nrnc in a person and trouble him and timf earnestness 
IS tlie onl} nrtuc w Inch gi\cs happiness in this life as well 
as in after life * Pis^nndi iisetl to take a pot of nee which 
was sufficient to hold sixteen seers of nee He reduced his 
meal to one nlh under Buddha’s instnictioii ’ 

CAXm 1 \JJOT\ \M) LDFNA 

/ Cinda Pajjotawas the king of Ujjam He was a con 
temiionr) of Gautima Buddhi) Beal points out in lus 
Eomantic Legend of Sakia Buddha (p 2D) that Pradrota was 
called bright lamp his son was named Puma and the king s 
personal strength was \erj greit \\e learn from the Thera 
gitlia comraentarv that AI ih ikaccuyana was the chaplain 
of King Candi Pajjota who a&kod him to bring the Buddha 
Alahakacc lyaua w eut to the Alnster w lio taught hun dhamma 
with such efiect that at the end of the lesson he ^th lua se\ en 
attendants was established in \nhaiit hip with thorough 
grasp of letter and meaning Thus accomplished he invited 
the Buddha on b‘'half of the king saying Lord * King Pajjota 
desires to wor&hip at tout feet and hear Dhamma The 
JAivddh? and-hj' j*%eii attendants to 'satisfv the kniff 

bj their nu'sion Thus bidden thev returned to the king 

I SaTDjTittji X kaya I p 71 

• Ib d,pp ”1 

* Jbd p, 0 
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satisfied Jus desire and established him in the Buddhist faith 
Since his conversion to tha3uddhist faith Buddliisin became 
the State religion of Avanh) 

The Dhammapada commentary furnishes us vith a 
romantic story of the manner m which the matrimonial 
alliance nas established between the two royal families of 
Kaiisambi and Avanti 

Once Udena, long of KosambI nas informed by a 
oodman that a white elephant \\ as moving on the bank of a 
lake Udena versed in the art of charming elephants desired 
to capture the elephant He set out with his men to capture 
it He recited his spell, played h\s lute but in vam Udena 
pursued the elephant He could not understand that it uas 
not a living being but a wooden elephant containing armed 
men inside its belly The more he pursued the elephant the 
more the latter continued its flight Thus King Udena uas 
disbanded from his men and was easily captured by the men 
Df Kmg Canda Pajjota of Ujjain Kmg Udena u as imprisoned 
On the third day, Udena said to the keepers, “Where is jour 
kmg 2 WTi)' IS he acting like a woman ? He has captured a 
royal adversary and he should either release him or kill him ” 
The keepers said these to their king \\ ho came to Udeua and 
questioned him whether he had said so Kmg Udena ansii cred 
m the afhrraatn e Tlien Canda Pajjota said that he u ould 
release him proi ided he would teach him the art -of charming 
pJmjhants. Kjnig TJ/lena cnnspjiterb tn. teacJi_ the. art. to an\, 
body uho would be agreeable to pay homage to him The 
king of Ujjam declined to paj homage to the king of Ko 
sambi and asked the latter to teach the art to a huncJibacked 
•vs Oman uho u ould paa homage to him Kmg Udena agrectl 
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King Cmda Pajjot i uskcd his clauglitcr to sit inside t curtain 
Thus arranged Pajjota’s daughter Yusuladatta began to Icani 
the art from Udona who remained outside the curtain 
A few daj s j)as«:ed hut Vjisuladatfi could not learn the art 
One da} Udcni rebuhed her sajuig “You liuncbbacJvcd 
woman ’ Y’ou Inic no intelligence You won’t be able to 
leirn it” AVhat do }o« mean h^ a hunchbacked woman 
joii wretched leper?” asked Vasuladatfi Udena lifted 
the curtain and s iw the beautiful girl and fell in \o\ c writh her 
The girl too fell in love with Udena at first sight Then they 
decided to lea\c tlic pilace Vasuladntfa deceived lier father 
]»} exacting from him the permts^ion of going out of tlie palace 
at mght to obtain medieiiul herb tint would facilitate the 
learning of the art One night VasuhdattT, eloped watli^ 
Udenn tUio brought her to Kosamlnand made her his chief' 
consort (Dhammapida commentar}, 1, 191 foil) 
vJTlie Dhamniapada commentarj narrates the account of the 
birth and the attainment of ^ovcreigntj of Udena son of 
Parantapa king of Ko®ambi One daj Parantapa and his 
queen who was then pregnant, were l)asking themselves in the 
ra}s of the new 1} nsensun The queen put on the crimson 
blanket of the long and had a ro} al signet on her ow n finger A 
monster bird took the blanket to be a piece of meat and bore 
of? the queen through the air The queen afraid of death kept 
silent lest her voice should frighten the bird and cause it to 
drop her The monster bird settled on i ban} an tree The 
queen imniednteh clapped her hands and frightened the bird 
away After freeing hert^If from the cruel clutches of the 
monster bird she experienced double danger at one and the 
same time at the close of the da) i soiere- storm arose 
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causing nature restless and tra\ail came upon her at the same 
time making her restless too She was alone and had no one 
by her side The queen suffered the ternble night TJie 
folloivmg raornmg at daybreak nature became silent and the 
queen gave birth to a bonny son The child was named 
TJdena, because he u as born at the time (utu) of a storm, at 
the time when she was upon a mountain and at the time when 
the sun ]ust rose. An ascetic while picking up bones from the 
foot of trees heard child cry, looked upwards and saw the 
queen Then after an exchange of the password of the 
Ksatriya caste, the queen came dowm and the child was taken 
down by the ascetic The queen ordered the ascetic not to 
touch her Both of them came to the hermitage , the ascetic 
provided the queen with every necessary thmg A few days 
^fter, a sinful thought due to self preservation crossed the 
queen’s mind She began to displa} herself m a state of 
nature and seduced the ascetic to violate his vow of chastity , 
thenceforth the ascetic and the queen began to live together as 
husband and wnfe One day as the ascetic was noticing 
a “conjunction of a constellation with one of the lunar 
mansions, he saw the occultation of Parantapa’s star,” and 
told the queen that Parantapa, kmg of Kosambi, was dead 
The queen shed tears , questioned by the ascetic she told him 
that Parantapa was her husband and that she was weeping 
because her child w ould have been a king if he had been at 
Kosambi by this time She was then assured by the ascetic 
that her son woufef get the throne oi' iVbsamdi Pfie asuetnr 
taught Udena elephant charms and Udena very soon learnt the 
art succesfully Then Udena went to Kosambi on the back 
of an elephant along with several thousands of elephants 
28 



CHAPTER VIII 


BUDDHIST EDUCATION IN PALI AND 
SANSKRIT SCHOOLS 


The subject of Btuldliist cducntion is bound up with 
several still unsolved problems, but it is possible to limit the 
subject by marking off some of those questions on which 
scholars are still much divided. One of these problems is 
the question of the locality or locabties where those schools 
' arose that established different forms of the writings held 
to be the word of Buddha. The most accessible of the works 
of these schools arc the Pali Canon, and Sanskrit works which 
contain MahaySna works as well as works of HfnaySiia 
schools closely related -to the Pali tradition. V 

There is an article on Buddhist education in Hastings’ 
Encijclojxsdia of ’Religion and Ethics, but for the earlier" 
period it confines itself entirely to the reports of the Chines® 
pilgrims, that is to say, it is entirely silent about the thousand 
years after the death of Buddha, during which all the various 
forms of the Canon had become fixed, and when the education 
and instruction described by the Chinese pilgrims had been 
established for centuries. Yet there is considerable evidence 
both external and internal to show what the educational 


methods were. 

'^''e do not need to ask how much the earliest Buddhism 
borrowed from other schools. JVmdtsch’s article on Bnjhznm 
influence on Buddhism shows how little is really known 
about the actual movements in the earliest period.* Windisch 
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points out that brahinins \iho entered the Order -would bring 
their knowledge and literaiy practice ivith them Our 
present question is what this knowledge and literary practice 
iras after it had become assimilated and established in 
Buddhist institutions 

Besides the Pah Canon a considerable body of literature 
in Sansknt of several schools is known Most of it has been 
described in the catalogues of Hajendralal Mitra^ and 
Bendall,* and the most important parts have been published 
Works that survive only in Tibetan and Chinese are also now 
becoming more accessible The earliest stage of literary 
activity may be called that of systematisation It must be 
mentioned here, that current viens as to its sigmficance are 
too divergent to make it possible to say anything that may 
claim to be final 

There is a view still current m the West, which supposes 
that the orthodo-^ Buddhist holds the Scriptures to east 
now m the form ni which thej were uttered bj Buddha, and 
as recited at the first Council The Buddhist accounts of 
the Councils may not harmonise with the demands of modern 
historical criticism, but they contain nothing so unhistoncal 
as that Buddhaghosa knew as well as we do that the Canon 
contains much that is not the direct word of Buddha He 
expressly refers to that which was recited and that which 
was not recited at the first Councd ® Throughout the com 
mentaries we find notes on passages that are said to have 
been added by one of the Councils Not only have we Suttas 

T Sanjib-. Suddhisi LtUrat reo/\epi/ Caleitflit ISS** 

» Catalogue of tbe BaddbMt Sansknt Mannwnpts m the CaiTenity Library 
Cambndge Cambridge 1883 

• Com 1,18 
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lie stopped nt the cntr'incc of the citj and challenged tb 
citizens either to guc battle or to give him the throne Tt 
citizens refused to give cither 1 hereupon Udeim sho^^ed tli 
ro}nl blanket and the signet to the citizens and told them tha 
ho \\ns the son of King Parantipi whose queen was take 
awaj b} a monster bird lie mentioned the names of coni 
mander m chief etc The citizens were satisfied with hi 
proof and anointed him king 

King Udena saw Samri\'iti daughter of the trcs'^nrci 
Bhadda\atija through the window and fell in love with hei 
at first sight He told the treasurer to give his daughter id 
marriage with him The treasurer refused at first sight hul 
ultimate!} at tlic desire of lus daughter consented to the 
marriage proposal Then Udctin sent a roval retinue to the 
treasurer’s house to bring Sunuvati to the pahcc Samava^ 
was brought to the palace and was made the chief consort 
(Dhaimnapada CJoimn} , Udenavatthu, Vol I , p 161 foU^ 
A brahmm named Culla Msgandija brought her niece 
named JIagandiya to King Udena w ho on seeing her fell deeply 
in love wath her conferred the ceremonial sprinkling on her, 
provided her with a retinue of fiveJiundred ladies m waiting 
and raised her to the dignitj of chief consort The king of 
Kosambi had thus three chief consorts w ith a retinue of fifteen 
hundred nautch girls (Dhammapada Commentary, E 
pp 199 203, cf Ibid, Vol III p 193 foil ) 

e [n the Pall Buddhist canon King Udena of the Vamsas is 
to have been a contemporary of the Buddha and to have 
survived the latter Kmg Udena was at first indifferent or 
ev en unfnendl} towards Buddhism but later on he is said 
to have felt a lovmg admiration for the Buddha j In the 
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jraii canon e read that Pindola Bharadvaja dwelt at Ghosita 
rama in Kausambi He w as the son of the chaplain to King 
Udena of Kausambi He entered the Order m Rajagaha and 
followed the method of the teacher with regard to temperence 
and diet He then acquiied six fold abhinua (Psalms 
of the Brethren, p 111) King Udena approached Pindola 
Bharadvaja and asked the cause of young bhikkhus having 
black hairs on the head )eadmg the life of pure brahmacarfe 
Bharadvaja replied “It is the command of the master that 
bhikkhus should regard as mother a lady who has reached 
the age of a mother, should regard as sister one who has 
reached the age of a sister and should treat as daughter one 
who has reached the age of a daughter" The king further 
questioned BhSradvaja, ‘ Mmd is unsteady when it lient 
upon attammg something It is for this reason that it 
"Inight become tempted to get the three classes of ^omen 
referred to above Is there any other cause of a bhikkbu 
leading a pure brahmacarl life BharadvSja replied, “The 
Buddha instructed th-» bhikkhus to meditate upon the 
bodies as full of impurities " The king further asked, 
“Do the) who do not meditate upon the impurities of the 
body find it difficult to lead the pure life of a brahmacarP" 
Bharadvaja replied that the bhikkhus were instructed to 
control their senses The kmg admitted that when he 
entered the harem u ith his senses uncontrolled, he used 
tothmkof %arious sensual pleasures, but when he entered 
with his senses controlled, he dicT not get the opportunity of 
thmkingof sensual pleasures at all (S N , IV, pp 110-112) 
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timt arc said to Imvc been gi\cn disciples after tlic death o 
Buddha, but Buddhngliosa quotes a serse which sajs thai 
out of 84,000 Biittas 2 000 were uttered by blnkkhus* Tlit 
whole of the Ahrfrfcsa la nttrihufod hy tlie coramentatoi 
thereon to SJnputta * 

On the other Imnd there has often been a less excusable 
uncntical attitude among Western scholars against which 
^Irs Rhj 8 Davids has recently made a Mgorous protest 

“"Snicn bclie\crs in the Past and Instorians m the West 
will come up out of the troditional attitude, when we shall not 
hear church editing called Buddha\acanara and thought of as 
Gotama vacamm — when we shall no more read ‘The 
Buddha laid down this and denied that/ but ‘the Bud* 
dhist church did so’ — then we shall at last be fit to try to 
pull dowm super structure and seek for the man ' * The fact 
of this editing which is recognised both bj Buddhist 
raentatora and modern critics, implies a stage of literal/ 
acti\ tty, of which we know nothing as to actual details Ifot 
only are there the \arioiisb class fied compilations of the 
Anguitara and SamyuUa but the Digha and il/fl^ 7 /i»ia show 
much elaboration also Tiic former is in three vaggas and 
the first vagga, although it deals with such \arious subjects 
as the sixtj two heresies caste sacrifice bralmuti ritual, and 
miraculous powers has been given an appearance of umfor 
mity by the nsertioii in each sutta of the document known 
as the Silas The Mayhima is classified in much more detail 
and with more reference to the subject-matter m fifteen 

* Vin Com 1 

* The Coniinentator on Th I •i‘*7 quotes \d I 14^ (BhA^i va Bhagava) and atfl 
butea it to Sanputta (Dhammasenapat ) 

* ilajjhima Index p 
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vaggas The whole of the Pali Canon m fact shows evidence 
of the same careful classification 

What this stage of Buddhist study really implied cannot 
be properly answered until we know more about the corres 
ponding arrangements of those forms of the Canon belonging 
to contemporary schools that are extant in the Chmese 
Very divergent views are at present held, as by Prof 
Keith and Prof R 0 FranLe * There can'^be little doubt 
that the system of arrangement is eailier than the record 
mg of the Canon m ■writing, and that the chief motive was to 
serve as a help to the memoiy We find examples of 
commentary already incorporated m the siittas but the first 
distinct evidence of material mtended for definite instruo 
tion IS found in the Niddesa Much of the matter of this work 
IS also found m Abhidhamma works and m the verbal dom 
mentary of the Vinaya, and it will be convenient to take the 
'Ntddesa first 

As IS well known this work is a commentary on the fourth 
and fifth sections of the Sutta nvpdta, together with a com- 
mentary of the same nature on the Kkaggavisana sutta, which 
IS found m the first section The matter of which it con 
sists can be divided mto three types 

(1) Portions of doctrinal commentary on important ivords 
m a style similar to the portions of commentaiy occasionally 
found m the suttas The matter and often the language is 
draivn from the suttas, and m addition illustrative passages 
from the suttas are frequently quoted direct, and m the case 
of prose quotations regularly mtroduced by the words, viUiam 
pi li'etam Bliagamtd Verse quotations, which sometimes 

» Keitli Buddhitl Philosophy Intnd, to bra transiation of tbe Dtjha 
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nppcaf to be non-canonlcal, nre more frequently adduce 
u-jtbout any mention of the source. In the case of verso 84 a 
the Niddesa simply adopts ns its commentary a whole sutt 
from S. ill, 9, which consists of a commentary on that verse. 

(2) Concise definitions of individual words, such as, sapp 
vuccftti ahi, dsanam vuexftti yatlha nmdanti. Tiic matter o 
this portion sometimes corresponds with such definitions ii 
the verbal commentar)' of the Vinayn. 

(3) It Is in the third t3rpc that the most charactcris 

tic feature of the ^iddesa is seen. This consists of list, 
of ^monyms of the word commented on. Such lists are noi 
used to c.vplnm the meaning of a word in a particular context 
They arc repeated in the same form wherever the worcl 
occurs, and were cndcntly intended to be learnt in the same 
way as the more modern koia. In the case of the verbs the 
synonjTns often consist of all the possible compounds of the 
same verb, paijuUo, dyuUo, samdyuffo, sampayiUto ; 

vedhali, pavedhati, sampaixdhati. In the case of important 
words all the various synonyms, evidently drawn from the 
senptuxes, are given m long lists The result is that some 
of the synonyms are often unmtelligible apart from the con- 
text in the sutta from which they are taken In a long list 
of synonyms of tanhd (Nd. I, 8) si66mi ‘sewer’ occurs, and the 
reason for this is seen from A m, 399 ; Sn 1040, where it is 
an epithet of ianhd, and from where it has no doubt been 
taken. Among the ^onyms of sadd (Nd. I, 18) occurs 
awci. This IS evidently due to analysmg it as a-vici ‘without 
a wave’, and hence ‘contmuous’, VammiKo as one of the 
synonyms of Icdya comes from the parable of the ant-hill m 
M. i. 142. 
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Much of this IS also found m the Abhidhamma books, but 
in the Niddesa it is used as general matter applied to passa 
ges for which it was not immediately intended Some of the 
correspondences are as follows cliando Nd I 2=Dhs 1097 
Vbh 374 , Nd I 2=Vbh 393 , manOfpiti, Nd 1, 3 = 
Dhs 6, 9 , tanha Nd I, 8=Dhs 1059 , sati Nd I, 10=Pug 
25 , macclianya I, 37=Dhs 1122, Pug I9,j7annaNd I, 
44, 77=Piig 25, Dhs lG,»»a^dNd I, 79=Pug , gantha 
Nd I, 98=Dhs 1135 , kodha Nd I, 2\5=dgTiata Dhs 1154, 
cf Pug IZ , sdlheyga'^d I, 395=Pug 19,Mi^iNd 1,501 = 
Dhs 10 

Jlinor differences occur, and m some cases quite different 
treatment, cf puihtijjana Nd. I, 146 and Pug 12 There is 
a triple division of puccha Nd 339 with no reference to the 
fourfold division of D lu, 229, Dhs Mahavyut 85 

The verbal commontery on the Vmaya is less developed 
than either the Niddesa or the Abhidhamma works It is 
occupied with explaining words consisely, in a given context 
without lists of synonyms 

This shows a system for learning the vocabulary of the 
Canon, and for explaining archaic forms, but no further gram 
matical teaching occurs apart from the description of certain 
terms as particles Addhd ti ekamsavacanam (with seven 
other synonyms for eAnmsavacanam) , nd Iv palxkkhtpo Even 
such a sandhi as iccdyasTTia is not resolved into iti, but xcca 
IS separated and explained like all such particles as padasan 
cJhi, pa.dasav\saggQ, padapanjrdri, ati/iaTOsatnafai/o, cyan- 
fanasilUthata 

In the Ntddesa we thus have direct evidence of a general 
system of instruction applied to a definite nork, consisting 
29 
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‘of interpretation, cloctnnnl teaching nnd the verbal exposi 
tions of the beginnings of grammar. The Abljhlhamma book 
and related works like the Palisamhhuhvnagga give other 
traces of its existence. It appears to be this system which is 
expressly referred to in the Niddesa (I, 23-i) and other places 
as the four kinds of analysis {■patisamhlndu) : the analysis of 
meanings (ott/ia), of conditions {dhammet), of grammatical 
analysis {nmtUi), and clearne.ss of insight {pa^ihluitia).^ 

' The l^iniUi of the Ntddesa is of the kind that we should 
expect to exist when Puli was a IKing language. All the 
grammatical analysis that was re<j«ircd was a knowledge of 
thoso words in the Scriptures that hod become obsolete, 
and the explanation of unusual gminmaticnl forms by means 
of the current expression. The method uas not confined 
to the Pali tradition, as we find the same four dinsions callA 
.pratisaihvida in the Mahdvaslu (a. 321) nnd _pratwamwt 
the 3Iahavyutpalti (13), and this mrntti method has react* ^ 
on the style of the later sutras. 

The practice of learning off strings of synonyms might be 
expected to influence the style of those who passed through 
-such a course of instruction. We appear to find an instance of 
fit when Buddhaghosa* thus desenbes an earthquake : ayam 
inahapatliavi... Kamjn samkampi savipalampi sampavedh- 
Here we have the same series of compounds as we find 
repeatedly in the Niddem, and Buddhagohsa is only using 
an earlier phraseology. It appears not only in the later 

1 Thej lire also found in a ^otta (A. 160) •which is attnbuted Iite the Iftddao 

itself to Sanputts It probsbij’ b^loops to the some stratum of seboZsrship aiie 
Abhidhamiaa statement of pa/MambAKfd in Vbh eh si is discussed by lire. Bby* 
Davids m the Points o/ Control er#y, pp 377 U 'Cf ft t, SS 
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commentators but also in Sanskrit and especially Mahayana 
works In several of these a standing description of an earth 
quake occurs The synonymous verbs lamp vidh cal Isubh 
are gi\en followed b} ran and garj and each is expanded 
mto compounds with pm and sampra ' If this stood alone, 
it might be taken merely as the verbosity of a particular 
author, but there are other instances and they often corres 
pond with senes of s) non} ms m the N'lddesa The Niddesa 
has sallaroti gurularoti inaneh pujeti The Aiadana iatala 
(p 8) exactly corresponding has satlr o gurutrlo mamtah 
pu;pta'k Theilfa/miasiw has the same addmg arcitaJi In 
Mahayana works this is expanded bemg preceded by pura 
slrtah and follou ed by arcifah and apacayitah (Sadh pund 5 
Karunapund 2) Sunilarly the latter sutra has the senes 
liarsantya tosamya prasadamya avalokamya prahhdamya 
manopia All the synonyms that we find need not have arisen 
from the method tint we find m the Niddesa Some of them 
were doubtless incorporated from old texts but the practice 
of compilmg such lists is certain from what we find in the 
Nxddesa and the correspondences in the lists makes it pro 
bable that there was intercourse between difierent schools 
and common methods of teaching* 

Among Mahayana works there are two compendiums 
which have some relation to the Nxddesa The Dhariruisam 
graha is a compilation of terms but it is mainly doctrinal 
The MaJiavyutpatti was evidently intended for grammatical 
instruction as well It gives the complete declension of vrksa 
(210), epithets of Buddha and Bodhisattvas and their 

I Lai T 449 Karupapupd 3 Jlahavyut 1^1 

• It majy be not ced that the term » dev a frequent d Mahayana eut as 
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qualities, sjnonjins of the teaching and names of section 
(GO), epithets of Nirvana (95), tenns of salutation (97^ 
sjnon}ms of tvfta and randra (145 G), svnonjms of satlv 
(207) almost corresponding with Nd I, 12, miscollaneoi] 
adjectu cs (223), a long list of all the stock words and pliras€ 
that occur in a autra (244), and a list of diseases (284), whic 
onl> partial)} corresponds with that m Nd I, 17 ’Much t 
this IS niruUi in the sense of the Pah nirulti 

At present there is no general agreement as to wher 
the Pah language as we know it dc\ eloped It is usually 
agreed that the oldest works m \crse show traces of havmi 
been composed in a different dialect The natural conclusioi 
IS that the canonical works were preserved in a monaster) 
or closely related group of monastenes, where a diffcrecj 
dialect was spoken, and where the ongmal dialect of tlS 
texts was entirely efiaced, except so far as metrical facti 
compelled the presen ation of special forms Doubtless thu 
Pah language that we know was at first a living and spoken 
language, but in the cours'* of centuries saj from the tune 
of Asoka, to the end of the second centurj A D , it would 
come to be as much a learned language as Sanskrit The 
fact of the Niddesa itself seems to show that this Pah was then 
a current language, but that nifMWi grammatical analysis, 
was becoming necessary for the interpretation of the texts 
Nothing profitable can be said about the earliest date at 
which the Niddesa mav he put Any such theory would 
only tell us that a work of that name existed, but the 
occurrence of a geographical term in any particular passage- 
could only allow us to infer the date of tliat passage We 
can see from its different forms and readmgs that it imder 
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went clianges and received additions, and in the case of a 
work used continuously for instruction this would be 
inevitable. Its application of Abludhamma material for a 
general purpose seems to show that it is later than 
the Abhidhamma books, and its reference to one of 
the Alexandrias (Allasandn) founded after the Greek 
invasion, to Bengal, Burma, and Java, would suggest 
that it became established and was used as a text- 
book during the first two centuries B.C. It has no reference 
to the pararaitii, and although it gives the 37 constituents 
of enliglitcmnent, it d-X'.s not use the term bodhipaUchika- 
dhamma. 

In tlio case of the literature of the Sanskrit schools we 
can draw further information concerning the materials and 
Wthods of education. The works are much later than the 
liiddesa. They refer frequently to writing, and the mention 
in the Mahdvyutpalli of Kankska and A^vaghosa puts this 
work later than the first century A.D., but it is probably two 
or tlirce centuries later than this, as it contains evidence of 
contact udth Greek astrology. The dates usually assigned to 
the chief texts range from the second to the seventh century. 
The four methods of analysis with ninikti are preserved, but 
we may infer from the fact that the language was Sanskrit 
and from the production of a kavya like the Buddhacarita z'n 
the first century A.D. that grammar was a fuUy developed 
study. 

TVTierever the texts of this literature originated, we can 
at least assume from the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims 
that down to the sev^'nth century Blagadha was the chief 
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district of their study,* Mr. J. N. Samaddar in hisinteres 
ing account of the monasteries of Nalanda, Vikramasila (eaf 
of Bliagalpur) and Odandapura (Bihar) calls them universitiei 
and dra^\'8 several remarkable parallels with these moder 
institutions. The proposing of hard questions by the keepe 
of the gate at Nalanda becomes matriculation. The teachin; 
is said to have been both tutorial and professorial. Th 
Master of the Ijaw is taken to be the Vice-Chancellor, an< 
the ^\’riting up of the names of famous scholars over th 
gates is compared to the granting of diplomas, 

•This is what is inferred from Hiuen Tsiang, but it i; 
I-tsing who describes the actual studies.* From Prof 
Takakusu’s account it appears that 'grammar was based en' 
tirely on works of brahi^nical schools, the Sfitras of Paninl 
the KaSika of Jayaditya, the MahabbSsya of PataHjali, a;^ 
three works by Bhartrhari. It is not clear from this whethei 
the Sutras were those of Panini in their original form, bui 
Panini was certainly known to the Buddhists.’ He is men- 
tioned in the Lankavatara-sutra, and Turanatlia in bis history 
tells a wonderful story of his acquirement of grammatical 
science. Tlie chief form, however, in which the Paninean 
grammar was studied by these schools appears to have been 

I The vjliara of VikramairiS h mcntiooctl lothe coloplion one fMitrn }’ 229) 
and according to Mr Samaddn, Nalanda occur* (Olortu of Maymiha, p. 104 ff J 

* Ch 34 ed Takaknro. 

• Dr B C. Law ha.« pointed oat li* Buddhagohsa a passage rcminucent of Pipuilr 

V. 2, 03. It may be asked whether this oomea Uireclly from rs^ini or from sonic 
adaptation, hut it certainly corresponds much more closely with Paoini tli.in with the 
cOTTBsponding sutra aad Tjrtti of Dindrogomin. IV 2, T" The PS.i grammar of KaccS’ 
yana is latcf than Boddhschoss and to the Utoratare of <Vyfr»rt. I^ter wort* 

anya Geiger follow the modLL f Sanskrit gmrmnr and >slcoffrapliy ilsvbhiy 
apply thcirerstem mcehsnicalU t » Pal» Geigei, £tl undSfrac^t Frankc OtK^ 
wnd. Jtnl. o«/ ri’ilemi. paft— gramma il. 
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Candngomin’s Candraujalarana, which is put at the 
beginning of tlic sc^cnth ccntiirj This is the onlj grammar 
Inch IS mentioned m Bcndnil s list along u ith commentaries 
on It chicfl} tliat of Annndadatta, and m the Tanjur the 
grammatical i\orks as gi\en b> Csoma arc either Candrago 
min’s i\ork or others still later 

The l^iddcsa also shows the begiiimngs ol lexicography, 
and its continuation appears m the Dharmasamgralia and 
MahaiijxdjKitti Its full development is seen in the Amara 
ko^a of Amarasimlia who was a Buddhist himself It is not 
mentioned b} I tsing and Wmtermtz puts it between the 
sixth and eighth centuries There are several copies of it m 
Bendall s list and it is also in the Tanjur 

Apart from philosophy, uhich formed part of the doctrinal 
teaching, ti^o important secular subjects are medicine and 
astronomy That medicine must have been studied early we 
know from the Vina} a, as the sixth chapter of the Mahavagga 
13 devoted to medicines and surgery I tsing mentions cikitsa 
vidya, but there is nothing in the surviving literature to 
indicate that it ever became an independent study He does 
not mention jyotisa among the \id}aB and it is clear that as 
astrolog} was an integral part of astronomy and the chief 
motive of its study, the latt?r scuence could not be ea^ected 
to flourish so long as Buddhism forbade interpretation of the 
stars (e g Sn 927 and Nd I, 381) * It came m when the 
practice of astrologv revived The only astronomical work 
mentioned m Slitra s list is a tika on the Jain work Sruyapraj 

* The know ed'^ ol astronomy an oo^ the Kuddhi^ts has bean treated n the 
writer i> art !e Sun Moi ond Slare m HmI ngs Encg oj Pel and Ethie* 
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naj>li: Among the Buddhist fragments from Central Asi 
edited by Hoernle is an astrological work which shows thji 
it is based on Greek astrology, and that Buddhism had com 
to adopt astrological practices. There is also evidence c 
Greek influence in the list of the nine planets in Mahavyid 
164. The first seven of them beginning with Aditya are in thi 
order of the days of the week, and this order, which depend 
on an elaborate assignment of a planet to each of the 2^ 
hours of the day, came from Greece.* 

It is certain that the monasteries of Magadha were the 
cliief places where this Sanskrit literature was studied, and 
probably also the region of its origin. It represents the 
product of several schools and shows certain relations with 
Pali works. But the views of scholars concerning the district 
where Pali, as we know it, originated are so divergent thol 
it is impossible to do more than draw attention to a problem 
still in need of solution. It is the question not of tho 
original language of Buddha and his first disciples, but of the 
Pali of Ceylon The Pali of the time of Buddhaghosa was 
no living language, except in so far as it may have been 
'"/leamt and used within each monastery. The commentaries 
of that time were translations and adaptations in Pali of 
those already existing in Sighalese. The traces of an earlier 
dialect surviving in the Canon may be sur\'ivals of the dialect 
in .which it existed when it was taken to Ceylon. But it is 
tie Piili as used by Buddhaghosa which the Singhalese 

* The Ptolcmwo order nf the planet* uSatqni, Jupiter itftrs. Son, Vena*. Jfercurf. 
Mooa. The lord of the first hoor of Suoinp u the Sua, of the lecond hour Venue, 
to cn Tbii niftkes the Moon the lord of the firrt hour of Slonda^. end eo on thronjthout 
thoineeV 
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tradition calls Jlagadhi.* The view that Pali really was the 
language of Magadha is generally rejected, and various 
attempts to fix the district in India where Pali developed 
have been made on the assumption that it must have been 
somewhere else than Magadha. 

Oldenberg sought it in South India, probably in the 
kingdoms of the Andhras or Kalihgas.* According to Prof. 
R. 0. Franke its original home was in a district somewhere 
in the middle to the west of the Vindhya mountains. “Accord- 
ingly it is not impossible, though naturally a pure supposition, 
that the city of Ujjen, which evidently had become a centre 
of culture comparatively early, also formed the centre of the* 
3ialeot-area of literary Pali.”* This was also the view of 
Weatergaard and E. Kuhn, which Oldenberg e:^ressly rejeot- 
jd. Sir George Grierson holds that “we have a strong reason 
!or concluding that literary Pali is the literary form 
Df the MagadhI language, the then koine of India, as 
it was spoken and as it was used as a medium of 
iterary instruction in the TaksasiIS University.* The 
3onclusion of Rhys Davids was that “Buddhism born 
in Nepal, received the garb in which we now know it 
in Avanti, in the far West of India," and he held that 


I BnddJiftghosa was told to go and translate the Attbakatha into MSjcniAanafh 
n/ili, Maivs p 231 (Tumour), quoted 1^ Dr B C law , Tie Life ttnd Work of Buddlta- 
hosa, p 75. 

* Vinaya, Introd , p I 

• Pah nnd Sansknt, p 138 By literary Pali Dr Franke merely means the Pali 
s generally understood TZ'ne reason laVcnftikm-iiBBsVKViwzrei^fi'iwmTiiu 'll; 

he spoken Aryan languages of the whole of snb HmUUayaD India and Cevlon . ib p ti 
' here is nothing to le said 8gam«t the termmology eicept that it has not won general 
ceeptanee,8nd that aeholars still call these laaguaKes Praknt 

« CommemoraviTeEssATspre^ntedtoSir R O Bhandarkar. p 1?3 

30 
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tins was nearer to tlio other \icw “so often put forward bj 
convenient tlmt Buddhism arose m Magadha and that its 
original tongue w as ifugadhi Thc^e ore the results of thirty 
years of research 

Geiger has taken the unpopular course of holding that 
the tradition of the chronicles and commentaries is the 
true one, and that what they call I^IHgadlu is Magadhi* 
Oldenberg’s statement that ‘ it is certain that the Pah lan- 
guage IS not the JfSgadhi language", merely means that it is 
not the language of the Asokan inscnptions There is not 
slightest reason why the texte of the Canon should ha\c been 
adapted to the spoken language of the tune of A^okTi It is far 
more likely that the dialect of the texts had already begun fo 
form a sacred language, and we know that tlicre was a nij^ 
in the Vmaya saying that the monks were to loam the worcy^ 
of Buddha m its own grammar or dialect, anujdnami hhiLl.ha}Je 
sakdya mriUliyd buddhavacanam panydpunitum, and Buddti- 
ghosa imderstands this as meaning in the MSgadhl language 
It is true that this sentence has been understood agamst both 
grammar and tradition m a qmte opposite sense, hut this does 
not now need discussion 

The latest attempt to solve the question has been made 
by Dr SI "Walleser,’ who also decides for Magadha, but it 
cannot be said that within the ^ace of twenty four pages he 
has done jusbee to the arguments of his predecessors He 
further prejudices his own case by asserting that Pah mean5 
not the body of sacred texts but the language m which they 

* CitDbnd^eHj-toiyoI Jndj* J JS7 

* Pall Litterator nnd Sprache p 3 
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were composed. However, his evidence for the phrase paii- 
bliasd rests merely on Childers, and ignores such decisive 
passages as that of the Mdhamriisa referred to above, and 
thus translated by Dr. B. 0. Law : “The Pali (text of the 
Tripitoka) only {pdliinattam) has been brought over here. 
The Ceylon commentary is current among the people of 
Ceylon. Please go there and study it, and then translate 
it into Magadhi {magadhamm niriUtiyd panvatteln)."^ But 
Dr. Walleser has ce^^tainly made the claims of Magadha more 
probable, and it may be hoped that deeper investigation of 
the geographical question will lead to the establishing of 
further links in the history of Buddhist scholarship. 


^ £i/« fVorL of BuddKct^hMa, p. 71. 



chapter IX 

‘ ilNOIENT INDLIA’' EDUGATION" FKO^f THE 
JATAKAS 

The subject of tliis paper has not received the attentioi 
it deserves from the students of Buddhism. Yet the Jatolc 
throw new light upon certain aspects of early Indian cultui 
-histoT)'. Their evidence is generally taken to relate to tl 
period from the time of tho Buddlm to that of A4oka, ic 
npprosamatcly between the seventh and the third centur 
B. C. It is tnie that this evidence is from stories, but or 
can hardly miss tlie local colouring given by the folk i 
these tales. Indeed, the Jstakas are important as sources c 
htetory nob for the contents or substance of their stories bu 
rather for the social background or setting of those atone 
which inevitably reflect the contemporary conditions of life. 

The atmosphere of learning and culture which th? 
Jatakas breathe and the educational system and organisa- 
tion they bring to light are very a\c11 indicated in one of 
those works (Jdt. Ho. 252) ; 

“Once on a time Brahmadattaj the king of Benares, 
had a son named Prince Brahmadatta. Now kings of 
former times, though there might he a. famous teacher Uving 

• It has been, so far as T know, only once treated in an article, in the Journal of 
the Bihaeand Onsea Besearch Society ^ JTr. J if Sikdnr, 3f A., which I have found 
to be uaefol and euggestive The present paper la part of a comprehensive work ou 
Ancient Indian Education and Leorrifttg in two volximea, Srahminteal and BuddAul 
BOir ready for the press [ Readera' mtUastioa 19 tarlted to my Historical Gleanuig^^ 
Oh L — Taxila as a Seat of Leariung jn Sanskrit and PUt Literatnre— Bdifor ] 
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in their own city, often used to send their sons to foreign 
countries afar oS to complete their education, that by this 
means they might learn to quell their pride and highmmded 
ness, and endure heat or cold, and be made acquamted with 
the ways of the world So did this kmg Callmg his boy to 
him — ^now the lad was sixteen years old — ^he gave him one 
soled sandals, a sunshade of leaves, and a thousand pieces of 
money, with these words ‘My son get you to Takkasda, 
and study there ^ ’ 

“The boy obeyed He bade his parents farewell, and 
in due course arrived at Takkasila There he enquired for 
the teacher’s du elling, and reached it at the tune when the 
teacher had finished his lecture and was walkmg up and 
down at the door of the house When the lad set eyes upon 
Ahe teacher, ho loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with 
a respectful greeting stood still where he was The teacher 
saw that he was weary, and welcomed the newcomer The 
lad ate, and rested a little Then he returned to the teacher 
and stood respectfully bj him 

‘Where have you come from he asked 
‘From Benares’ 

‘Whose son axe you 

‘I am the son of the kmg of Benares’ 

‘^Vhat brmgs you here 
‘I come to learn , replied the lad 

‘Well, have jou brought a teacher’s fee * or, do you 
kvisdi t!a ^ 

‘I have brought a fee with me ’ and with this he laid at 
t-he teacher s feet his purse of a thousand pieces 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher bj day and 
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at night they learn of him bat they, who bring a fee are 
treated like the eldest sons in his house, and thus they learn 
And thus teacher, like the rest, ga^ c schooling to the pnnee on 
everj light and lucky day Thus the >oung prince was 
taught ” 

This passage introduces us practically to all the pnnci 
pal features of the educational system of the times We 
shall now explain them and cite the additional or supple 
mentary information w hich the other Jutakas convey 

Takkasila was the most famous seat of leammg It 
attracted scholars from different and distant parts of India 
Numerous references m the Jutakas show liow thither flocked 
students from far off Benares (I 272,285, 409, II 85, 87 » 
IV 50, 224, V 203, 127,etc), Kajagaha (III 238, V 177, 
247), Mithila (IV 316, VI 347), Ujjenl {IV 392) and Kosala' 
(III 115) of the ‘Central Region’ (Ib) and from the Sin 
(V 210) and Kuru (V 457, III 399) kingdoms in the- 
‘North country (I 356) The fame of Tivkkasil'l as a seat 
of learmng was of course due to that of its teachers They are 
always spoken of as being ‘world renowned,’ being authon 
ties, specialists and experts m the subjects they professed Of 
one such teacher we read ‘Youths of the warrior and the 
BrShman caste came from all India to be taught the arts by 
him ’ (III 168) It IS the presence of scholars of such 
acknowledged authority and widespread reputation that 
made Taxila the intellectual capital of the Indian contment 
from the different and distant parts of which there was a 
steady movement of quaUfied students drawn from all classes 
and ranks of society towards Taxila to complete the educa 
tion they had ui the schools of their nati\ c places Thus the 
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^a^lOus centres of learning m the different parts of the 
countrj became nftilinted, ns it were, to the educational 
centre, or tlie central uni\crsity, of Taxila which exercised 
a kind of intellectual su/examty over the wide world of letters 
m India 

The students are alwajs spoken of as gomg to Taxila to 
‘complete’ their education and not to begm it They are 
m\anably sent at the age of sixteen or when they “come of 
^^8®* ^ 162, ‘210) This sboias that Taxila was a seat, 

not of elementary, but higher, education, of colleges or a 
university as distinguished from schools Thus the age 
limit for admission there was curioiisl} enough the same as 
18 presenbed by modern universities It was also only the 
students of a maturer that could be sent so far away 
jfrom their homes for the furtherance of their studies 

The students were usually admitted to instruction by 
their teachers on pa}’ment in advance of their entire tuition 
fees A fixed sum seems to have been specified for the 
purpose at Taxila, amountmg to 1,000 pieces of money 
(I 272, 285 , IV 60, 224, etc) In lieu of paying the fees m 
cash, a student was allowed to pay them m the shape of 
services to his teacher {cf Mil Panha VI II) To this class 
apparently belonged the majonty of the students who 
‘attended on their teacher by day’ and received instruction 
at mght 'We read of a school of 600 Brahman pupils whose 
duties were, among othere to gather firewood from the 
forests for their master (I 317 — 318) Sometimes a student 

would prefer to devote liis whole time to studies without 
sparing any time for such services or memal work, while at 
the same time he was too poor to be able to pay the teacher s 
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fees m cash in adx’ance In such a case the shident wr 
trusted to pa> the fees after the completion of his educatioi 
We read of one such student, a Brahman boy of Benares, wh( 
after completing lus education at Tattia, paid his teacher' 
fees by beggmg for them in distant countnes beyond th 
Ganges Tlie fees are described to be “seven ndihas” o 
a few ounces of gold, •which mav indicate that the tcacher'i 
fees were paid in gold in that time (IV 224) It may b( 
recalled m this connexion that, under the Brahmanical systen 
it was the more usual practice for the brahmaiMnn to paj 
fees to his teacher only when he becomes a Snataka and ends 
his studentship 

Where students were too poor to be able to pay the 
teacher’s fees in any of the several waj s aforesaid, a charitable 
community often came forward to provide for them a freft 
education We read of a teacher of Vorld-Tnde fame^*- 
Benares who had in his school 500 young Brahram pupil* 
teach The difficulty of mamtammg such a school was 
removed hy the generosity of the ‘Benares folk* ■who ‘used 
to give day by day commons of food, to the poor lads and 
had them taught free’ (I 239) 

The cost of education was also to some extent tfU^en 
over from the teachers and the taught by the occasional 
invitations to dinner extended to them by philanthropic 
householders We read of a school of 500 students being 
mvited to take meals by a ^country family’ at Tatkasfla 
(I 317) and of a sundar entertainment given by an entire 
village (HI 171) These in'vitations would very often come 
by turns in such a way that they would work like a per 
manent provision of meals for the teachers and the taught 
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There was again another class of stiulehts wlio paid the 
teacher’s foes from tlic Rcholarships awarded to them by the 
States to whicli they 'belonged. Generally such students 
would be sent as companions of the princes of their respect- 
ive countries who were deputed to Taklcaslla for education. 
Wc read of tlic .sons of tlie ro^'al chaplains of the courts of 
Benares (V. 2Q3) and Rajagaha (TIL 238 and V. 247) 
accompanying their respective princes to Takkaslla for their 
education. Cases’,'' honover, are not wanting of students 
being sent oji tiieir own account for higher studies to Talc- 
kasTlii at the State expense. Thus wo read of a Brahman 
boy of Benares being sent by the king at his expense to 
TakknsIlS for the purpose of specialising in the Science of 
Archery (V. 127). 

^ It is to be noted the fees of tution as fixed here 
can hardly be considered adequate to its expenses. The 
teacher n‘as not Iikb the proprietor of a school conducted 
as a commercial concern. Probably no part of the fee of 
1,000 pieces he could clainj as the wages of his ouai labour. 
The fees were necessary to cover the cost of the maintenance 
of those who paid them, of free board, lodging and other 
necessaries, of the ‘students who w'ent into residence wdth 
their teachers under a common roof. 

But residence with the teacher was not a compulsory 
condition of studentship. Day-scholars were also admitted 
to instruction We read of Prince Junha of Benares run- 
ning up an independent house for himself from which he 
attended the college at Taxila : “One night, after lessons, 
he left the teacher’s house m the dark and Set out for home” 
(IV. 9C). 

31 
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The ndinissjon of daj schoInR> as students implied tha 
of hoiisolioldcrs or married students AVc read of ‘a country 
Brahman’ who, finishing his studies in the three Vedas am 
tlic eighteen sciences under a famous teacher in Benares 
stopped on there to look after bis estate, married and hccam 
n regular householder And }ot he was allowed to continu' 
his studies as an external student He could howe%cr coni' 
hut “two or three times every day to listen to his master’' 
teachings” owing to the obstructions of Ixls mischievous wifi 
who always feigned sickness whenever he wanted to gel 
away to the school (I 463) A sunilir case is that of 
young Briihmm from a foreign land’ who, while studying 
as one of 600 pupils of a famous teacher at Benares, “fell 
in love with a woman and made her his wife Though he 
contmued to live on m Benares he failed two or three tunes 
m his attendance on the master ” Sometimes he w’as «c 
womed and harassed by his unmanageable wife that he 
absented himself altogether from waiting on the master 
“Some seven or eight days later he renewed his attendances’ , 
(I 300) when his master gave him necessary instructions 
after which he “paid no heed to his wife’s capnees , 
while his wife also “ceased from that tune forward from 
her naughtiness ” There is another instance of a student 
bemg handicapped in h^ studies by the wicked way s of his 
wife (Zh 301 — 302) Lastly, we may also refer to the 
instance of a teacher of 500 students at Benares who selects by 
a special test one of them for the hand of his grown up 
daughter (III 18) AVith some teachers ‘ there was a custom 
that if there should be a daughter npe for marriage she 
should be given to the eldest pupil” (VI 347) 
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TIic maximum standard number of pupils which an 
individual teacher admitted was 500 (I 239, 317, 402, III 
18, 235, 143, 171, etc) llie number gave scope to great 
\nnety m the compo^Jition of the school The students ivere 
quite a heterogenous lot, draw'll from all ranks and classes 
of society and representing diverse social conditions Youths 
of Brrdiman and K‘yitri}a castes were of course m large 
numbers among them {cf III 458), there irere also pnnees 
from distant kingdoms (F 272 , IJ 87 , III llo, 23S, 415 , 
IV. OG, 3IG , V 102,177, 210, 247, 202, 426, 457) , and 
sons of magnates or nngnificos, some of whom were Brah- 
mans (II. 99 , V. 227 , IV 237, etc ) , there were, again, sons 
of merchants and tailors (IV 38), and even fishermen (III 
171), for wc rend of a teacher who was, on principle, agamst 
all restrictions on admission of students and would ‘preach 
the moral law to unj one he might sec though he did not 
want It, to fishermen and the like’ {Ihd) Candffhs were 
not however admitted as students We read of two CandSla 
boys from Ujjeni who, considering tJie misery of their lot 
due to their birtli, thought “We shall never be able to 
play the part of Candalas , let us conceal our birth and go 
to Takkasila m the disguise of jouug Brahmans, and study 
there” Thus introducing themselves they ‘ followed their 
studies m the law under a far famed master” One of the 
students was even successful m his studies Their disguise 
was however detected at a dinner offered to the school by a 
I’hnu: ’isa ok Caxuiahiv diaJ/yik ux ajL iin^uirdad. 
moment and they were at once expelled (No 498 ) 

"While all castes except the Candalas were admitted to 
instruction, it seems that the castes so admitted did not 
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nlwajs confine tllem«c!^cs to tlicjr traditional subjects of 
study We rend of a Brllimm boj of Takkasila ■nlio learnt 
Divination under his teacher and Inter scttletl down ns 
a hunter ui the noofls of Benares (II 200) Another Brah- 
man boj, son of a mngnifico, preferred the stud\ of magic 
charms to the exclusion of other subjects (II 99) Another 
IS spoken of as ]m\nng gone in for “the liberal arts’ and 
ultimately specialised in Archen (III 129) There is an 
other reference to the same effect (I 356) It is again a 
Brahman bo^ that studies ‘the charm which commands all 
things of sense (IV 45C) There is a reference to a 
Brahman bo\ choo«u\g “science for his stxidy (III 18) and 
to another inastenog ‘the three \ edas and the eighteen 
Accomplishments’ (II 87,111 115 222) / 

"We thus see that youtlis of all sorts and conditions ot^ 
life, of different classes and castes had all their di\nsions and"^ 
distinctions merged iii the democracy of learning Prmces^ 
and nobles merchants, tailors, the poor students who were 
mamtamed by chantj and could not pav their tuition fees— 
all rubbed shoulders with one another as fellow-discipIes of 
a common school and teacher The poor students had 
to undergo daily a course of exactmg and low kmd of 
menial service for the school, but the recognition of the 
digmty of all honest labour «ecared to them a status of 
equality with its aristocratic section "What further levelled 
all distmctions within the school was the insistence upon 
certain standards oi simplicity and discipline in liie to which 
all its members had to «submit The pnnee of Benares 
is sent on to TaLkasila for tus 'studies with the modest 
equipment given him by his own royal father of ‘a pair of 
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one soled sandals, a sunshade of leaves, and a thousand 
pieces of mono} ” as lus teacher’s fees, of which not a single 
piece he could retain for his private use (No 252 cited above) 
Thus the prince enters lus school as a poor man, divested 
of all riches The same fact is pointed to b} the story of 
Pnnee Junha of Benares, who accidental!} breaking the 
alms bowl of a Brahman by colliding with him m nocturnal 
darkness, was asked to pay him the price of a meal as a 
lompensation The pnnee then said to the Brahman “I 
:annot now give } on the price of a meal, Brahman , but I am 
Prince Junhn, son of the king of Ka^f, and when I come 
:o m} kingdom, } ou may come to me and ask for the money” 
IV 00) This shows that there was no money left with 
i prmce which he might spend as he liked Nor did the 
iffenccs of princes escape their usual punishment On the 
ifieuce of a prince bemg reported to the teacher {the offence 
leing taking some sweets from a vendor’s basket without 
laymg for them), “he caused two lads to take the young 
ellow b} his two hands, and smote him thrice upon the 
lack with a bamboo stick, bidding him take care not to do 
t agam” (No 252) 

The food allow ed to the students was of the simplest kind 
Ve have mention of rice gruel bemg prepared as breakfast by 
maid of the teacher’s house (I 318) At mvitations they 
'ere given sugar cane, molasses, curd and milk (I 448) 

The life of the students was also hard m other ways 
heir standmg duty was to gather firewood m the forests 
lb) Their conduct was so much controlled that they were 
,ot allowed to go to a river for bath except in the company 
£ a teacher (No 252), 
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It speaks "very well of these ancient kings that the^ 
deliberately, and as a matter of policy, proposed for their 
sons such a course of discipline and education as their best 
training in manners and morals, and as a pOTverful democra- 
tising influence, “so that by this means they might learn to 
quell their pride and highnundedness” (t6). 

Side by side with these colleges of a heterogeneous or 
cosmopolitan composition, we also find references to colleges 
of particular communities only. Teachers with 500, and only 
Brahman, pupils are frequently mentioned. (I. 317, 402, 
etc): Soraetimes teachers would have only Brahman and 
Ksatriya pupils (III. 158). We also read of a teacher at 
Taxila whose school had on its rolls only princes as pupils-^ 
^‘all princes who were at that time in' India to the nunibc 
of 101,” besides two other princes newly admitted from th 
kingdoms of Kuru and Benares (V. 457). 

To manage a school of 500 pupils and undertake thei 
education were not easy task for an individual teacher. H 
was however helped by a staff of Assistant Ulasters {-piuMa 
chariya) It was only the most advanced or senior pupil: 
that were -appointed as Assistant Masters (11. 100 ; V; 467) 
Assistance ' in teaching was also rendered by the senioi 
pupils as such. We are told of a teacher appointing his 
oldest disciple to act as his substitute (I, 141). Anofhei 
teacher of Taxila, while going to Benares on some mission, 
appointed his chief pupil to take charge of his school during 
his absence, saymg : “My son, I am going au ay from home, 
while J am away, you are to instruct these m.> pupils 
(numbering 500) (IV. 51). These senior pupils, by being 
associated in the work of teaching, -soon became fit to be 
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tcacliers Wc roncl of Prince Suta‘!oma of tJic Kuril country 
uho “being the senior pupil soon attMited to proficicticy m 
loicinng” nnd, “becoming the pnvifc teacher” of lus 
:omTftdc in the school, “<iOon educ'iteil him, ^^hllo the others 
Dnl} grnchmll) acquired thoir learning ” (V 467 — 458) 

The college seems to ha\c Ind a number of sittings every 
laj Instruction nas imparted at times conv enient to the stu 
:lents Tlio poorer scliolars who paid for the expenses of 
iducational life b\ tlic performance of ser\aces or menial work 
br tlio school during the da^ time could find time for study 
ml) in tho nights wlicn accordingly t!ic teacher imparted m 
itructiou to them (II 278) It was probably convenient for 
dio day scholars to attend the night classes We road of 
Pnnee Junlia who “one night, after he had been listening 
arefully' to lus teacher’s instruction, left the house of his 
eaclior m the <lark and set out forborne ’ (IV 96) Another 
itudent of Benares who went to Takkoslla for a particular 
nstruction implored lits teacher thus ‘ Give me your time 
or this one night only I will loom the whole after one 
csson ” (II 47) As regards the students who paid their 
oacher’s fees ‘ they are treated like the eldest sons in his 
lOUse, and thus they learn ” They were gi\ en ‘ schooling 
in e% ery light and lucky day ’ (II 278) 

Students seem to have commenced then studies very 
arly in the raonnng, witli the crowmg of the cock We 
ead of a school of 500 Brahman students at Benares who 
bad a cock that crowed betimes and roused them to their 
tudies ” Probably a cock was domesticated in every school 
o serve as a clock ! When the trained cook died a second 
lock was secured which had been bred in a cemetery and 
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Lad thus no knoT^Jedge of times and seasons, and used to 
crow casually, — at midnight as ivell as at daybreak Boused 
by his crowmg at midnight, the young Brahmans fell to 
their studies, bj dawn the> were tired out and could not for 
sleepmess keep their attention on the subject (already Jeamt 
(galntatthammpi)) , and when be fell a cromng m broad 
day they did not get a chance of qmet for repeatmg their 
lesson And as it was the cock’s crowing both at midnight 
and hy day which had brought their studies to a standstill, 
they took the bird and wrung bis neck” (I 436) It wdl 
appear from this passage that there was tune for the private 
study of the students which they spent on repeatmg nev 
lessons and revising old ones 

In this passage, again, the reference to drowsmess pr^ 
venting the students from understanding (ht ‘seemg’ 
passanii) the subject already learnt may be taken to mdioatt 
the use of books for their studies The Jatakas frequently 
use the expression sippani tacAesi, t e , ‘gettmg the sciences 
read ’ More definite is the following reference to the exist- 
ence of written books at the tune * The Bodhisatta 
caused a book of judgments to be written and said, ‘by 
observing this book you should settle suits (HI 292) 
We have again references to the vanous and widespread 
uses of writmg in the Jatakas , to the wnting of epistles 
[I 377 (mentioning a correspondent), II 95 174 (sealing & 
letter) IV 145 (contents of a message gl^en), 370, 385, 
403], to the forging of letters (I 451, IV 124), to inscription 
on gold plate (11 3G, 372, 376 , TV 7, 257, 335. 488 , V 59, 
07, 125 , VI 29) to inscription o\er a hermitage [Yl 520 , 
IV 489 (inscription in letters of vermiHion upon a wall)] 
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to letters of the alphabet engraved on gold necklets (VI 
390), to inscriptions upon garments, and accoutrements (VI 
lOS), to the scratching of a message on an arrow (II 90), 
to nTiting on a leaf [II 174 , IV 55 , W SCO, 400 (writing 
on a leaf fastened on an arrow)] Lastly, there is another 
passage (I 151) which indicates how the art of wnting 
was being rcgiilarlj* taught to the jonng m the element 
ar}’ or primary schools It tells how when a rich man’s 
son “was being taught to wTite,” his “joung slave used to 
go with his } oiing master’s tablets and so learned at the same 
time to write himself” The three R’s were evidently 
taught in these schools IVe maj recall m this connection 
the passage in the Kaxdiliya (I o), showing how after the 
ceremony of cudalarana a boy uas to be taught lijpi or 
^‘/'riting and sanlhydnam or counting and arithmetic 

We shall non consider the courses of study that were 
oScTcd by the colleges of TakkasilS The Jatakas constant- 
ly refer to students coming to TaU^asIlS to complete their 
education m the three Vedas and the eighteen sippas or 
arts (I 259, 35G, 402, 404 , II 87 , ID J15, 122 etc) Some- 
times the students arc referred to as selecting the study of the 
Vedas alone (I 402, III 235, IV 293, etc ) or the Arts alone 
(III 18, 238 , V 127, 102, 177, 247, 426 , IV 456 , III 143 , 
219, etc) We may convcnientlj distinguish education in 
the Vedas as Literary Education from Education m the 
Arts as Scientific and Techmeal Education 

The invariable mention of the three Vedas shows that 
the study of the Atharva Veda was not merudeef in tfie 
curriculum for general education at the time of the Jatakas 
The Vedas were of course to be learnt by heart We are 
32 
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told of a teacher at Taklasila from whose lips 500 Brahman 
pupils learnt the Vedas (I 402) The Bodhisatta is fre 
quently referred to as having learned the three Vedas b 
heart {cf I 259) Instead of the three Vedas, we sometime 
find mention of “sacred tarts” (IH 235), 'holy bools 
(r\ 293), or the law (IV 392) Some of these terms maj 
mdicate the sacred hterature of the Bnddhists IVe find ci ei 
the direct mention of a Vmaya scholar and a Sutra scholai 
(HI 486) 

The subjects under the Sciences and Arts are not indi 
vidually mentioned Their nnmber alone is frequently 
mentioned IVe may refer m this connection to the passage 
already cited from the Mtlmda Panha which gives the mdi 
vidual names of the mneteen Sippas then current Some 
passages m the Jatakas however male mdividual menttiS 
of some subjects under scientific and technical education 
but it is not certam whether they would come under the’ 
eighteen Sippas -We have mention of the following 
bemg taught m some of the colleges of TalkasIlS, viz, (1) 
uephant Lore (Balthisaila) (H 47), (2) Magic charms 
(11 100), (3) SpeU for brmging back the dead to life (I 510), 
untmg (H 200), (5) Spell for understanding all 
animals' cries' (HI 416) (0) Archery (fcnpmnppn) (HI 219, 

loow* ^ Prognostication (HI 

roi 1^'* Cnarm for commandmg all things of sense (IV 456), 

(9) Divinmg from the signs of the body (II 200), nnd (10) 
Medicine 171) 

It IS to be noted that students are mentioned as taking np 
for their study only one of these subjects m which the} 
wanted to specialise and make themsehes experts 
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TliG study of these sciences and arts seems to have 
a theoretical and a practical course Knowledge of the 
literature of a subject had to be followed by its practical 
applications In regard to some subjects like Medicine, for 
instance, the practical course bad to be gone through under 
the direction of the teacher The practical course m Me 
dicme at Takkaslla, included a first hand study of the plants 
to find out the medicinal ones, as shown m the account 
of Ji\ aka’s education In other subjects, the practical 
course was left to be completed by the students themselves 
when they left their colleges after finishmg their mstniction 
Thus wc lead of a Brahman student ‘of a market town in 
the North country’ who specialised in the Science of Archery 
at Takkaslla and, after finishing his studies, went as far as the 
/Andhra country m prosecution of the practical application 
of hi8 art (I 350) There is mention of the prmce of 
Mngadhfl who, having mastered all the arts at Takka 
alia, “wandered through towns, villages, and all the land to 
acquire all practical usages and understand country obser 
Vances’’ (II 238) We have mention of another student, 
Setaketu, of Takkaslla who similarly “w’andered, learning 
all practical arts’’ (III 235) There is mentioned another 
prmce of Magadha who, being trained in all Sciences at 
Takkaslla, ‘ left that place with the intention of learning the 
practical uses of arts and local observances” (V 247) We 
have an interesting reference to the Pandu brothers who, 
after receiving instruction in arts at Takkaslla, ‘travelled 
about with the idea of mastenng local customs’ (V 426) We 
read again of two sons of merchants and a tailor’s son 
travelling together to learn the custom of the country folk 
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after finisliing their education in TahkasllE (IV. 38). There 
is’a similar reference to a student from Benares undertakiBg 
a travel after his education at Takkasila (IV.^200). A 
prince of-Kosala is mentioned who after studying the three 
Vedas and eighteen liberal arts at Takkasila left the place 
to study the practical uses of the sciences learned (III. 115). 
Lastly, there is an instance in which a student, on completion 
of his education in the Arts at Takkasila and returning 


home to Benares, had to exhibit before his parents a practical 
demonstration of the technical knowledge he had acquired. 
In this connection we may also recall the successful surgical 
operatioia executed by Jivaka as soon as he had left Takka- 
sila on finishing his education, for they show that he must 
have had a previous practical training and experimentatWP 
in such difficult operations. \ 

A practical turn was indeed given to all instruction ns^ 
pedagogic principle. Wc have already referred to the 
hand observation of plant life as a compulsory part^ of 
medical education. We have again one Jataka No. 123 
which shows how nature-study was always insisted upon as 
the best means of awakening a healthy curiosity, a spirit of 
observation and enquiry which are indispensable aids to 
intellectual culture. In the story, ‘a world-renowned 
professor of Beimres “had five hundred young Brahmans 
to instruct,” one of whom “had always foolish notions in his 
hearland always said. thft wron^thm^^ha was engaged with 
the rest in learning the scriptures as a pupil, but because of 
his folly could not master them. The teacher was at pains 
to consider what method of instruction would be suitable for 
that ‘veriest dullard’ of all his pupils. And the thought 
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came to liim that the best way was to question him on his 
return from gathering firewood and leaves, as to sometlnng 
he had seen or done that day, and then to ask what it was like 
Tor’, thought the master, ‘this will lead him on to making 
comparisons and giv mg reasons, and the continuous practice 
of comparing and reasoning on his part will enable me to 
impart learning to him' ” 

The point of some of the e\amples cited above which 
should not be missed in this coime\ion is that thev demons- 
trate how the students of those days after their graduation 
undertook an expensiv o foreign trav el to giv e a practical turn 
to theix theoretical studies at the colleges, and qualif) them 
selves for the life m the world bj broadening the 
range of their experience and deopenmg their insight 
^into human afiairs by a fir&t-hand study of the 
diverse manners and customs prevailing in the different parts 
of the country Besides its direct educational value, this 
postgraduate travelling as giving a finishing touch to a 
student’s trauung was encouraged and even lu’^isted upon 
for another substantial reason espccnllj in the cases of the 
student's of the well to do cla‘=«e«^ who were brought up in^ 
Iiii-ury This w as to build up the pin ^ique or the ph} sical , 
constitution of the student b\ muting Kun to the hardships 
of travelling, to make him ‘endure heat or cold’ and stand 
all weathers and climates And we have already referred to 
the recogmtion of the utility of the mstitiition as a means of 
moral education ol t’lie students o't t'lic roya'l and aristocratic 
houses especially, who were sent to distant centres for their 
education, so that bj their necos'iar} traveUing and living 
under strange conditions m foreign parts, tlie) might be 
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more liumaniscd, tlicir native pride of position an 
spirit of exclusiveness cnishcd out of them under the spir 
a thoroughgoing democracy and fratcniity wliich a scat t 
learning would always breathe (No. 252). 

Takkasila was also famous for some of its special 
schools. One of such schools was the medical school which 
must have been the best of its kind in India, if we may 
believe in the storj' of Jivaka. It was also noted for 
its school of Law which attracted students from distant 
Ujjem (lY. 392, also III. 171). Its militarj’ schools were not 
less famous. One such school could boast of counting all the 
then Princes throughout India numbering 103 as its students 
(V. 457). We have already seen how keen and ^ridespread 
was the demand in the country for the courses and training 
offered by its schools of Archery. ^ 

Thus the teachers of TakkasIlR were as famous for their 
knowledge of the arts of peace as for that of war. In this 
connection we may refer to the story of the Brahman boy of 
Benares of the name of Jotip5la who was sent at the king’s 
expense for education in Archery at TakkasilS. YTien he 
had finished his training and ^^■a5 returning home, the teacher 
presented him with his own sword, a how and arrow, a coat 
of mail and a diamond and asked him to take his place as 
the head of 500 pupils to be trained up by him in the militarj' 
arts, as he was himself old and wanted to retire (V. 127). 
The Veda-of-the-how claimed almost as many students as 
the ^cred triple-Veda in those days. 

ibis also evident that the demand for the knowledge of 
the Sippas or for technical and scientific education was not 
less keen than that for general education or religious studies. 


, iVNCIENl INDIAN EDUCATION 


2o5 


Nc\t to Talxl asil'i rinks Benares as a seat of learning 
It was, Iiowe\cr, largelj the creation of the e\ students of 
Takkasilii who set iip as teachers at Benares (Nos 130 185 
etc ) and carried tluthcr the culture of that cosmopolitan 
edncationnl centre which was moulding the intellectual life 
of the whole of India Subjects in the instruction of which 
Talvhasila held the monopolj were being gradually introduc 
cd into Benares We find established there schools for the 
teaching of spells and magic charms by students trained 
from Talvhasila {II 99) For the studw of the ordmary 
subjects there were of course established many schools (1 464) 
Benares, however, was not inthout its own alumni as edu 
cationists Tlicre arc scrveral references to teachers of 
world wide fame with the usual number of 500 pupils to 
^each (I 239, III IS and 233) The son of a Brahman 
magnate with eighty ctorcs is educated in Benares {IV 237) 
There were again certain subjects in the teaching of which 
Benares seems to have specialised There is a reference for 
instance to a school of music presided over by an expert 
wlio was the chief of lus kind in all India {No 243) V ith 
all this the inferiority of Benares to Takkasila as a seat 
of learning is apparent from the fact that there are hardly 
to he found many references in the Jatakas to the movement 
of foreign scholars towards that city for education in 
different subjects as we find in such abundance in respect of 
the other city 

"Last’iy it is to ’oe noted that the educationut system ui 
the times produced men of afiairs as well as men who 
renounced the world in the pursmt of Truth The life of 
renunciation indeed claimed xnanv ex students of both 
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Talvkosllii and Benares In the sjhan and soUtarj retrea' 
aava} from the haunts of men, the hermitages served c 
schools of higher philosophical speculation and rcligiou 
training where the culture pre\nouslr acquired nould attau 
its fniitngc or a further dc\c)opmcnt in a particuli 
direction Tlicse special schools of spiritual culture are als< 
referred to as being composed of the standard number o: 
500 ascetics gathering round the personality of an indin 
dual hermit of c'stabli'jhed reputation to seek instruction as 
his di«ciplcs (I 141, etc) IVe have however references 
to schools of larger «i7cs We read of one nhich was 
overcrowded nath zealous pupils that tlie chief Jmd to get 
other hermitages establr«5hed bv his «e^en ^senior pupils to 
rebe\e the congestion but to no purpocc, for the ongmal ©r 
parent hermitage continued to be crowded as before witft 
aspirants after the religious life (V 128) ^ 

The hermitages were generally estabb'ihed in the Huna^ 
layas (I 40G, 431 , III 143 , IV 74) Sometimes, however, 
the bands of ascetic® would estabbsh them'^elves near the 
centres of population and would have facihties for attractmg 
recruits (III 115 , TV 193) These imparted to their 
disciples a knowledge of their ‘arts, texts and practices ’ 
We read of Setaketu originally the senior pupils of a school 
of 500 pupils at Benares, going to TakkasilS for education in 
the ‘arts’ on completion of which ho wandered through the 
country leszimig oli pFacUca} arts, when in a nihgB he 
came across a group of 500 ascetics who, after ordauung 
him, taught him ail their “arts, texts and practices” (HI 235) 



CHAPTER X 

THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF MAEA 


Mara, the spirit of evil of the Buddhists, the enemy 
Introduction Good Law, appears to have been 

the personification of an abstract concep- 
tion of the Buddhist religion The Buddhacarita-kavya 
of Asvaghosa tells us that he who is called in the world 
Kamadeva, the owner of the various weapons, the flower- 
arrowed, the Lord of the course of desire, is the Buddhist 
Mara, the enemy of liberation (Book 13) In other words, 
Mara is the personification of Kama that thwarts the aspirant 
after the highest stage, Nibbana MGra is of different kinds 
/— Khandha Mara (Mara of the elements of being), Kilesa 
Mara {Mara of sm), Marana MSra (MGra of death), Devaputta 
Mara (MGra of the gods), and AbhisamkhGra Mara (MGra 
of the accumulation of Kamma) (Childers’ Pah Dictionary, 
P 241) The SiksG-samuccaya of Sintideva mentions the 
four, except abhisamkJiGra (Tr Bendall & Rouse, p 
192) In the Mahavamsa, he is described as one having 
thousand hands (Ed Geiger, Ch 30, Verse 75) Woman is 
not competent to acquire the state of MGra (Vibhanga, p 
337) Itismterestmgtouoteontheauthorit> of the Buddhist 
and Jama texts that MGra is the originator of MGj G or attach 
ment (cf SutrakitGuga, Jama Sutras, pt II S B E , Vol 
XLV, p 244) and the person who falls a Mctim to Ma 3 a 
18 conquered by Mara His daughters are desire (tanhG), 
discontent (arati), and passion (raga),* the ultimate categories 

* DliAiniffiipada O mmentsn \ol I | 2fti Saia\utta NiVaja \ol I p 121 

33 
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of c\nl in it<5 psychological system The fight of the Bodlu 
satt\auith'Mura]‘ia‘5tniggIcagam«;t the fetters and hindrances 
that stand in the ''ay to Nibblna lie does not re«emhle 
the om \ spint of the Zoroi'.trjan Almnnn "ho is a spint 
of equal power with Ormuyd, tlie principle of good I» 
the Zoroastnan system caery gflo<l is opposed by its cones- 
jionding c'll, and Alininan, the spirit of enl, has existed 
opposed to Ormnzd since the coninicncement of the world 
With the Satan of the Old Testament, Mara lias not much 
in common, though there arc some points of resemblance 
Like !illra, Satan goes fortli to tempt Job, to test his loyalty 
to God "hose permission he obtains licforc commencmg Ins 
evil actiMtics 

Scholars like Mlndisch,* Beal,* Kern,* KockJiilB and Sii 
Charles Elbot* ha\o given us \eiy littl^ 
pfenoM »orU la the information regarding Mara and his acti- 
vities 

Oldenberg’s treatise on Mara is indeed the pioneer 'rork 
m this field In the following pages an attempt has been 
made to collect from the Buddhist literature matenals which 
remained hitherto imnoticed and which throw some 
new light on the subject The Buddhist conception of Mara 
IS in many respects the same as that of the Hindn Kamadeva 
Like Kamadeia, Mara has his flowery arrow and there are 
many more pomts of resemblance , in fact, Mara is one of the 
names by which Kamadeva is designated m Brahmamcal 


* Slafa nnd JJnddlia 

* Tlic Camantjc legend ol oalj-a BudJiu pp jG IW 
» llaoual of Indian Bn Idbism, pp J6 C 31 4- 1 
« Tbs Ldc of the Buddha pp -7 31 3 J3aodll9 

* Hujdui-in and Hod IliLin \oi I pp 143 164 1“^ 
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literature Mara bears many names m Pah literature , he is 
called, for example, Kanlia (black), Adhipafi (chief), Antagu 
(destroyer), Namuci (non debverer), Pamat- 
Vanoua^^^itiieta ot ^Yandhu (foend of the passionate)^ and 
at the same time he is also designated 
Maccu (death)*, perhaps because death and rum overtake one 
who IS caught m the snares of Mara Anatthakama (wishing 
ill), Ahitakama (wishing in}ury) and Ayogakhemakama 
(wishmg unsafety) are the epithets of Mara, (Majjhima 
Nikaya, Vol I, p 118) 

Kama (sensual pleasure) forms the first army of Mara , 
Mara s array (discontent) IS his second army , 

khuppipSsfi (hunger and thirst), the third , 
^tanha (desire), the fourth , thinamiddha (sloth and torpor), 
the fifth, bhiru (fear), the sixth, vicikiccha (doubt), the 
seventh, makkho (disdain to others) and tharabho («ielf 
adulation) the eighth , labha (gam), siloka (fame), sakkara 
(honour), micchaladdhanso (wealth obtained by improper 
means), attanamsamukknms'inJ (self praise) and paresara 
a\a]anaiia (speaking ill of others) — all these constitute Mara s 
armv (Niddesa, Vol, I p 90 cf Sutta Nip'ita, PadhSna 
‘^utta). 

Ditthadhammiki kannsailfia (i e the idea of sensual 
pleasure m present life) and samparaj i 
Kmgdom^d food of i,fll,^,iniasafma (i e , the idea of sensual 
pleasure m future life) form the kingdom, 
state and food of "Mara (Majjhima NiktiAa Vol If 

pp 261 262) 

» N ddeai (P T S ) |». ISO 
* JaUka (Fausboll) ^ ol IV p 1*3 
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The snare of Mara (Marabandhanam) means that a medi- 
tative person through tno kinds of medi- 
Snsryf Mara— howto Nation, bccomcs freed from the snan 
of Mara which consist of births in Kan 
vacara, rupavacara and arupavacaralokas^. One is ei 
tangled in the snares of Mara if one has anj' attachment fc 


a beautiful form, etc.® Mara is the chi( 
those who are possessed of adhipatt 
(influence)*. He who has attachmen 
IS entangled by Mara.*. In the Dharamapada we reat 
that Mara will certainly overthrow a person who is unrestram 
ed in his senses, immoderate in his food idle and weak.® A 
person’s mind is always attempting to come out of the kingdon 
of Mira.® Those who can restram their mind and check itr 
propensities can escape the snares of Mara.® One should 
fight with M5ra inth the weapon of nisdom * One can go 
beyond the sight of Mara, King of Death, by destroying the 
flowery arrow of 3Iara.* Mara cannot find those who arc 
pious, leading a strenuous life and eman- 
cipated by perfection of i%isdom.“’ One 
can make oneself free from Mara if one has 
attained the noble eightfold path ** Those vrho meditate on 
the impurities of the body can cut off the snares of MSra.‘* 
Mara cannot destroy the DJiainmacakka (uhccl of law).** 


• nhAwmapida Cummeatjin, VoL III |>p 403-iai 

• Sailjyutta 1 oL 1> p 01 

• Mka}-*, \ol II p. 17. 

• SitbyuUA NiklyA, VoL IIL p 73 

• UfxatiinwpiuU, \*mALav»5'g*, verM 7» I* T S 

• Ibid, p 5 « 

•Ib^.7 ''IpJ-S 

i‘ Hid, 4a ‘ n>**.5o 

^ N«-tUpal»ra9i. (•p. R, 0 
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One should destroy the army of Mara with strenuous exer 
tion * One rvhose mmd is not protected, 
deatmaiW^by jiata°* belief and IS idle comes 

ruider the control of Mara ^ The Netti 
pakarana mentions the fact that Slara 
could not detect the consciousness of Godhika ^ Mara went 
to search for Vakkali’s consciousness 
but he could find no trace of it because 
Vakkali passed away completely before 
the quest of Mara * The Visuddhimagga 
tells us that a wise man who bnds delight in forest hermitage, 
that IS, who has freed himself from the ties of the world, 
IS fit to overcome Mara with his army * A yogi who remains 
fixed in his seat spending bis whole time 
m meditation, can subdue Mara * The 
Niddesa relates a conversation that is sup 
posed to have taken place between a bhikkhunl named Vajiril 
and Mara Vajira slid to Mara thus , ‘ There is no satta 
(bemg) here who can come under your 
Mara & Vajira contiol This IS DO being but a heap of 

dirts (Vol I , p 439, cf Kathavatthu, Vol I p 66 , Abhi 
dhammavatSra, p 88) 

There is a reference to the Buddha’s subjugation of Mara 
at the foot of the Bodhi tree at Gaya 
(Ibid, P 455) The Buddha assured his 
disciples thus, ‘ Oh, bhikkhus, if you live 
within the country of your father (i e 


False believer eontroll 
ed fay Mara 


_4gi utuabdued 
Mara 


* Nettipakarapa, p 40 * 3b*d p 8a » Ib J p 39 

* Samyutta Niiaja Vol III p 1^4 
s Vol Lp 73 

* I isuddhimagga \o! Ip lO 
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tlie Buddlia), you will not be o\ ercome by Mara (Niducs- 
Vol I, p 475) Mara has no share m jara (old agt 
vyadlu ((bsease), marana (death) and pubbakatj 
papakammam (Kathavatthu, Vol II pp 457 458 
The Itivuttaka tells us that ]\Iara is conquered by a perso 
who IS free from attachment and who has nsen tnumphaE 
over all sufferings and wtII not be bom again (p 58) A foo 
a person devoid of merit, and one who earns his livehhooi 
by following low professions are reborn m hell (Ibic 
p 59) Those who are under the domain of passion, delu 
Sion and anger, are ignorant of the anyadhammas and sub 
]ect to SaccSyaditthi (heresy of indiMduahty). They cannol 
bberate themselves from the clutches of M5ra (Ibid, p 
92). The Anguttara hfikSya asserts that one who follow 
the dhamma cau conquer Mara (Vol I p 1503 
The bhikkhu who puts forth the ngS 

,, V .. effort and who has conquered the kingdom 

Mara conqoerea by all ^ , , j 

exerting bbikkhos of M3ra, IS Dot subject to Tebiith and 

death He can conquer Mara with this 
army and can destroy the power of Namuci and h\e full 
of bliss (Anguttara NikSja, Vol II p 15) 

An a^yasa^aka endowed with the se^en lands of 
saddharama and the four jbatias, is one w lio 
An anvasaTaka not has passed bcyond the influence of Mara 
...Mmdbj-M.™ (Ibid, Vol IV pp 1 OS 109) In one of 
the yat'ailas, we reinf rthnt 

and Yu\au 3 aya passed bejond the kingdom of Jlara, which 
was made up of ruga (passion), dosa (fault), and moha (delu 
Sion) (Fansboll, Jataka, Vol IV p 123) 
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Mara stood up as an antagonist of tlic Buddha trying to 
prc\ cut Ins attainment of Nirvana Mara 

Mura nn ant^Ronul of lU lus RTCat and mcffcctUll StrUCClc to 
tlioDnddha , ° .1 m 1 „ , 

bring down the Buddha, used all sorts of 
arms, both physical and spiritual The 
Ncttipikanin tells us that Mura hurled a huge stone at 
the Buddha from tlic top of the Gijjhakuta mountam 
(p 84) \Micn SukUmtthft was going out of the city 
of Kapiln\astu for the great renunciation, he was met 
b} ]\Irira at tlie gate He urged Prince Siddhartha not to 
lca\c the citj as lie (Buddha) would become an universal 
monarch on the sciciitli day if lie stajed m it, but all MSra’s 
efforts were ui ^aln Mira tlien tried tlio effect of threats 
on him and pointed out that he would bring him to gnef if 
H^io least thought of lust distrubed liis mmd In vam did he 
seek for sev on long j ears to detect any defect in the conduct 
of the Buddha After the lapse of five years, the Buddha 
acquired omniscience When the Buddha was sitting at 
the foot of the Ajapilanigrodha tree, m the fifth week of 
his attamment of bodlu, Mura came and told him that 
he was now beyond his power The tluce daughters of Mara 
named tanh i, arati and ruga tned to tempt the Buddha in 
various wajs but all were in vain (Dhammapada Commen 
tary, A^ol III, pp 195 196) Again we are told that when the 
Buddha was going for alms to a Brahmin village named 
Paucasdla, Mara resolved that he should not get any alms 
there Mara entered the bodies of the villagers and inclmed 
their mmds not to ofier any alms to the Buddha who came 
back to the village gate with his empty bowl Mara taunted 
him by puttmg the question whether he had received any 
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alms Tlie Buddha replied that he i^as fully aware of his 
mischievous intention Thereupon Mara urged him again 
to go and seek for alms with the sinister object that the 
Buddha might be insulted all the more The Buddha retorted 
that he would live on piti (joj) like the abhassaradevas if 
he received no alms (Dhammapada Commentary, (Vol III 
pp 257 258) The same commentary also records another 
passage at arms between the Buddha and Mara , we are 
told that a god belonging to the Mara world entered into 
the bodies of five liundred young women of whom the greit 
and wealthy lady of SJvatthi, Visakha Migaramata, was 
in charge As Mara got possession of them, thej began to 
laugh and clap their hands m the presence of the Buddha, 
who, however, became aware of the fact that all this was 
the act of Mara By his supernatural powers the Buddh)a^ 
created darkness and the women w ere entirely nonplussed 
and were overtaken by fear A short while afterwards they^ 
came to their senses Then the Buddha removed the 
darkness and brought in light and the ladies became ashamed 
of their hght conduct (Ibid Vol III, pp 101 102) 

The Dliammapadatthakatha narrates another story re 
counting how Mara tried to catch the Buddha m his toils 
The Buddha said on one occasion that the kmgs were m the 
habit of oppressing their subjects, thus causing imtold miser) 
to them He further said that if he had been the ruler, he 
would have ruled his kmgdom ^vithout anj such oppression 
Mara ordered him the sovereignty of a kingdom with a view 
to put him to trouble The Buddha, however, saw through 
his evil motive and ga\c out his intention to him and said, 
“the four means of obtaining supernatural power have been 
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well meditated on If nccessarj , I can even change the 
lluiirda) a mountains into gold Tliercforc I can rule -the 
suhjects uell uitliout oxacting an> tax from them” He 
further said tliat Alura need not tempt linn (Dhammapada 
Comraentar}, Vol IV, pp 'tl— 32), as all such attempts 
ucrc bound to be fruitless Once Jlara m tiie shape of an 
elephant attacked RrihulaktimSra uhile he uas Ijing down 
in the latrine of tlie Buddha, being dn\ cn out by the Wnkkhus 
m tlic Jcta\ ana a ililra, Mura’s intention was to temf} Rahula 
and tlicreb} to cause pam to tbc mind of the Buddha The 
Exalted One, hou e\ cr, recognised "Mrira and told him at once 
and retorted “pilra is obtained b) sinless arahats You 
arc Mfira and )ou ha\c notliing to do with para” (Ibid, 
Vol IV, pp 1-10 141) 

J The Alajjhima Nikuja records that Mara entered into 
the bouels of Mahumoggallilna «ho felt his stomach to bo 
hei\} Tr^ ing to find out tlio cans'* licsatdountomeditate 
and came to kno\s that Mara had entered into his body 
lie asked Mura to loaxe Jiiin and not to disturb Tathagata 
and his disciples Mfira came out of his mouth and stood 
on the bar of the door "Mali imoggalhna related to him 
(Alara) his deeds in time of tlic Buddha Ixakusandba the 
trouble he gaie to Vidiira which idtimately led him to hell 
ulicre lie suffered for miny jears (Vol I pp 332 
foil) 

Tbc Anguttara Nil aja records a conversation which the 
Buddlia IS supposed to Iiave held witli Mara three months 
before his pannibban'^ Mara said Let the Blessed One 
now pass away this is the tune for him to pass away You 
said that you would not pass away until ^ our disciples v ere 
34 
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trained properly, until they had gro\^n restrained, fearless, 
learned, beholders of dhamma, follovrers of the dhamma 
and the right path, till they ere able to teach and preach 
and also to refute the teachings of others Tour disciples 
are now competent to do all this work and it is tune for you 
to pass away” Mara also said the same thing regardmg the 
bhikkhunls The Blessed One replied, “Don’t be anxiou" 
The Tathagata will pass away after the lapse of three 
months” (Vol IV , pp 310 311) The Samyutta Nikay'i 
informs us that Mara in the guise of a devata named 
Vetamvari came to the Buddha and told him thus, “He who 
hates tepa (austerity) and does not hie to stay alone, who 
IS addicted to rupas or beautiful forms and wishes to go t( 
the regions of the blessed (devaloka), is competent to giv« 
advice regarding the attainment of the nest world ” Th( 
Buddha recognised Mara m the guise of a god and explame*' 
to him tluit “lupa (form) in this world, in the next and m ♦ 
sky, is praised by Jfamuci It is nothing but a bait” (Vol 
I p 67) One mght while the Buddha was at Veluvana, 
M5ra in the guise of a big snake, went to temfy the Exalted 
One who, however, recognised him at once and said, “He 
who lives m a sobtary place and has self restraint, has no 
reason to be afraid of any temble sight and can bear the 
bite of snakes, etc ” (Ibid , Vol I pp 106 107) On 
another occasion, Mara said to the Buddha, “the term 
of life of a human bemg is long It should be enjoyed to the 
full extent ” The Buddha retorted that the contrary was 
the truth (Ibid , Vol I p 108) Mara disturbed 
the Buddha while he was delivering a discourse on 
dhamma to a large assemblv at Jetavana bv saying, “You 
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ha^c }our opponent, \\h} are jou roaring like a lion ^ You 
ha\ c not } et conqucrcil your opponent, why should you call 
jourseU a conqueror The Buddha replied, “He who 
has become fearless, does roar m this uay The Tathagatas 
who are endowed uith ten powers, are veritable conquerors 
of the world” (Samjutta Nikaja, Vol I p 110) Mara 
came to the Buddha while he was l^mg at ease after having 
received injury to the finger of his leg due to the stone 
thro\vn at him by De\adatta, and said, “You have no wealth, 
how IS it that jou arc Ijing at ease Are jou absorbed 
in poctrj or indolence The Buddha replied, “I have 
enough wealth, I am l)ing at case witli compassion for all 
beings Those who are pierced w»th arrows, etc , are Ijing 
^at ease, whj should I not lie at case being free from all 
-^spears*” (Ibid, pp 110 111) Again Mara, in the 
guise of a fiery bull, wanted to break the bowls of the 
bliikkhus placed outside in the sun while the bhikkhus 
were attentively listening to the rehgious instructions given 
by the Buddha on up5danakkhandha at SSyatthl A 
bhikkhu shouted that a bull had come and it might break 
the bowls The Buddha said that it was M^ra that had 
come in that guise and not a real bull (Ibid , p 112} 
While the Buddha was delivering a discourse on Nirvana 
at SSvatthi, Mara in the guise of a ploughman came 
and told him, “Have you seen my bulls By this query 
Mara disturbed the Buddha and the bhikkhus and their 
attention was distracted (Ibid , p 115) Mara told his 
daughters to overpower and defeat the Buddha They 
made every attempt to do so but in vain (Ibid , 
Vol I p 127) 
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A study of the Tibetan version of tlie account of jflara’i 
5i‘““cs;r™h the' Buddha 13 interesting anc 

Baddha instructive 

Before his attainment of Nirv^m, Buddha intended 
to destroj his antagonist, Mura, tlic Buddhist Satan He 
addressed the blukkhus and said that he would put an end 
to Mira, the master of lust He then issued from his fore- 
head a ray of light that illuminated the vorld The earth 
quaked Mara heard the follomng message — “The being 
who IS very pure, who has led a religious life for many ages, 
who IS the son of Suddhodana and who has given up his 
kmgdom, desires to favour other beings ■uith his nectar- 
like teachings Be careful, as he is coming to day before 
the Bodhi tree he will be free, he will help otherrf 

to be free, he will rejoice and make others rejoice He will' 
pass away from this world of affliction and will help others 
to do so He will thoroughly destroy the three apSyas* to* 
have the city filled up with Devas If the self born religion 
comes, it will uproot the city of the devil and the devil will 
then be quite helpless, knowing not whither he should go” 
Mara got frightened to hear the message He dreamt thirty- 
two difieient kinds of dreams, viz , 1 His place has been 
overshadowed by darkness 2 He runs away through fear 3 
He sees that he is leaving his crown 4 He sees the feathers 
of goose, crane, peacock, etc , falling 5 He sees that musical 
instruments, e g , drums, conches, kettle drums, etc , break 
into pieces and fall down on the ground, and so on He 
asked his retmue to be careful and addressed them 
sajing, “One who is endowed with all the good signs 

I in the Pah account find loor 
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nncl who has undergone inan} difficulties, comes of 
the Sakja fimil), and will subdue the members 
of the deni’s kingdom I Im^e heard from the Heaven 
abo\e that the Buddha, the Blessed One, has obtamed 
Nir\ana If these innumerable beings dnnk the nectar of 
lus religion (dhamma) then I with my kingdom wall perish 
forc^c^, Therefore 5 ou, all these groat hosts, muster strong 
and go there to conquer that Sramana Oh, }ou four lands 
of troops, be read} at once and march on Oh, hosts, 
if jou ha\e loac for me, jou should not fly from the battle- 
field Though the world IS fidl of aralnts, \uctory will be 
ours, our sorrows will come to an end, and w-e shall not be 
oacrconie bj him If this man becomes victorious and 
becomes Dharmar"ija» then there would bo no end 
. 0 ^ lus Imeago ” Then said Mara’s son, “Oh, father, 
what hast thou done^ Why does jour face look 
dark 2 Your heart seems to be beating much and 
you are shivermg, so please tell me what you have 
seen or heard I will setae you to the best of my 
ability ” Then said jVlara, “1 have dreamt a dreadful dream 
If I am to narrate it before this gathering, all of you will 
famt and fall on the ground ” Then Mara s captain named 
Sarthavaha said to Mara, ‘ If we get victory over him 
(Buddha) then there is little credit, but if the result 
be otherwise, our heads will be bent down in shame 
Would it not be better if we refrim from fighting 
with him Mara replied the captain saying that 
he could not bow down at the feet of the Buddha 
and his followers The brave should be known in 
fight The captain rejomed him saying that it would be 
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of no UBc for one, Iio\\c\er grout nntl poucrful, to fight vnt\ 
a real hero One proud and of gloom) nature cannot prospcj 
Jlara turned u deaf car to the cuptaiu’s words Eour kindi 
of troops were read) h) Ins order A\itli lus troops, bravt 
and dreadful to looh. at, ha\ing <lilTcrcnt faces wrapped u| 
with jnnn) thousands of ficrpenis, carrying swords, arrears, 
bows and \ano»s other terrible irriplemcnts — troops uc 
foreseen and unheard of before bj gods and men — Mara 
attacked the Blessed One But the wise one wJio was power 
fill and quite unshakable like the hill Sunicrii, eared nothing, 
saw and took Mura’s threatmngs and temptations 
to bo as c^ancsccntas clouds of hca\en lie sat in deep 
meditation 'Mura saw him, became tornfied and turnt^ 
mad He said to Jus troops that the son of Sik-ja, wlui® 
shelter was religion, wlio understood delusion and who hiy 
a mind as a net as the firmament did not tutn mad when ho 
saw his (MJra’s) arm} Those sons of Mura, who had faith 
in the Buddha sat on the right side of Mara and those who 
did not belic\e in the Buddlm sat on tlie left side of Alara 
Tlien Mura discussed \nth Ins troops as to how he could 
conquer the Blessed One The captain, a son of Mora, 
said, “I like to wal c up the Nuga King I like to wake 
up the king of elephants I like to wake up the king of 
ammals I like to w ake up the king of men to day’ 
Then spoke the devil named Durmati, “5Iy eye sight 
can render twam hearts of beings whom it wall touch, 
and can divide the essence of the oldest tree in the 
world No being on whom shall fall my sight, can 
survive So if I fix my eyes on the Buddha, he wU have no 
power to breathe again ” Thus there arose disputes amongst 
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the (IcmIs thoinscI\e<? Aftenvards thcic spoke another devil 
■who was called STitha\ "iha, "Buddha is not ignorant You 
do not kno\\ his powers , he controls the other side and h\ 
his merits all are defeated Altliough sons of Mara are 
innumerable as the sands of the Ganges, thej are powerles*? 
to shake even a hair of his person It is useless to saj that 
you will kill Inm It is impossible, }ou must not think, of 
harming him hut he humble and have faith in the Buddha, 
as he IS th” king of Trilokas Better go back without fighting 
with him ’ Thus sons of Mara wlio were on the left side 
held a strong discussion about Buddha’s power Then 
another deval named Sena Bhadra spoke to Mara thus “If 
you and jour followers bow down before the Buddha with 
folded palms, then Indra, Dharmapilas hosts of kmnaras, 
cl/ief of Asuras, king of birds and others will bow befo^i him 
without anj question The Buddha has seen j our frightful 
and temblc troops Imt he does not get frightened Surely 
he will conquer jou all as a hero ’ Then from the 
right row a son of Slara named Pramajana said The 
sun, the moon, the hon anl the kings of the world 
need no help The Bodhisattva surelj needs no lielp 
Thus many followers of Mara spoke and gave their 
reasons to lefraui Mara from comhatmg the Bodhi 
sattva In vain, Mara, the emblem of evil, heard the 
arguments advanced by his followers He grew jealous 
of the Buddha all the more He saw a wonderful miracle 
He saw that his troops had ©me mto the mouth of the 
Buddha rendering him (Mara) quite helpless, that he had 
to nm away from the spot, tliat he had mustered up courage 
pud had turned up agam with his vast army and had attacked 
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the «ith \nrioH«? sorts o( nespons uhich «cre mrra 

culously turmd into gTrhmls, canopies, bunclies of flower 
ns if to decorate the Bodhi tree This %\onderfnI miracle 
fitronglj agitated .Mara %\ho asked tlic Buddha to Ica\c the 
Bodhi tree and to go back to !iis kingdom to rule o\ cr it, and 
told him that he ^\ould not be able to attain Nirv’ma ^ith 
siicli a little knoi\ ledge Buddha said to Mfira in a soft and 
sweet tone, ‘ Oh, sinner, \ou offered one sacrifice while I 
offered m) riads and mj n ids of «acrificos” He then explain 
cd to Muni Ins saenfiecs m detail Tlien said Mara to the 
Buddln that he (the Buddha) Ind been defeated ns he bad 
seen only one offering Buddha cited the earth, the abode of 
all ammala, as bis witness lie touclicd the earth and addre^ 
cd bet sajing, “Ob.BIiamidcvt, be good enough to bo rh 
intne^s ” The earth quaked for sometime in different 
Then BhilmidovI \nth her myriads and mjnads of retinue 
appeared before the Buddha and said, “It is true what jifu 
liave said. Oh, Thou Blessed One ^ You arc flic onB one upon 
■whom all the de^as m the world can relv ” So saving 
disappeared BhumidevI with her retmue ^fara beard 
Bliunudcars words and ran nwaj quite hclple«s ivitb bis 
troops He then called Jus daughters sought their help and 
told them to go to the Bodhi tree to tempt the Blessed One 
by all lustful means to see whether the Buddha was raeiifallji 
strong or degenerated Mara’s daughters came to the 
Buddha and examined him verj niinutelj They found 
him as pure as moon light as beautiful as the morning sun, 
as radiant as the golden cait\ a Tliej found him xmsliakable 
like the hill Sumeru and a deep thin] er Thej then praised 
the Buddha, danced before him and to arouse 
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him tlic} sang clmrming soii^ Tvlncli read as follows — 
“The season of lust IS the spring when all flowers blossom 
You ha\c a beautiful)} shaped bod} Your fame has brought 
us under } our influence We are born of all shapes and coni 
ple>aon Beautiful as we are we arc for the en] 0 }ment of 
gods and men So turn awa> from the path of Niriana 
which IS difliciilt to obtain Better enjoj yourself with us 
who are eicry oung ’ Buddin did not yield to their tempta 
tions He replied them m a \ct} sweet and soft tone, “Desire 
IS the root of all sorrow a It hinders saniadhi nddhi etc” 
He looked at their faces and bellies and explained \anoiis 
things AlTiji’s daughters espcciall} Tr«>n5 (desire) Bati 
(passion) and Pilti (affection) disregarded Buddha’s words 
and tempted luni foi tlie second time The Buddha said, 
^Gods and men of the Trilokas worship me and my Dhamma 
cakra will rcioBc m these Tnlokas I will acquire dasabah 
(ten potentialities) , many men, be they my disciples or not 
will gather around me and my heart will rejoice in a place 
where there are lovers of my religion ’ but his words produced 
little effect SHra s daughters whose number is legion 
again tempted Buddha in various ways but all then attempts 
were futile At length they said to the Blessed one iii 
eulogistic terms Oh Pure One y our person is as 
stainless as the lotus flower and radiates a dazzling light 
like a golden hill your face is as lovely and beautiful as the 
autumn moon Alay y our labour be fruitful and your purpose 
h/e ufosA/ t-o. 

down at his feet and addressed him thus Oh our only father ' 

It IS better tint you should banish your wrath upon the 
Teacher of Dev as and men who looked at us smilingly with 
35 
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Ills lotus c) cs Tlie Blc'ised One is not a in in of lust or temper 
Hill Sunierii nns shake, ocean lna^ (lr\ , the sun and the moon 
mn) he dislodged but tlic Blessed One T\ho 1 nows the 
sms of the Tnlokas mil bj no me ms come under wom'in’i 
power ” Mara he ird hisdangliters grew enngod and rebuked 
them but thc\ asked him again not to march against tlic 
Blessed One Tlicn there appeared eight jungle deMa 
(Goddesses of forcot) who after worshipping the BiuUllia 
and pni'^ing him said to "Mai i “Oh sinner. Retire and res 
train } ourself , } on arc hclplc '53 like an elephant in the mure ' 
Mara paid little attention to these words He ordered Ins 
arm) to attack the Buddha for the list time with such a 
violent force ns would not spire Ins life "Mura’s arni^ 
charged the Buddha w ith all sorts of w capons and implement^ 
and with vanous Mtanic means but all their hopes auv 
attempts were frustrated Ihej wore utterly defeated 
Buddha said to MS-ra, ‘ If the bill Suineni shakes, if ill/tffT 
creatures die, if the countless stars fall down with the moon 
from the heaven above, then a man like myself subject to 
the'BodbirSjavvillneverchnngchisintention ” Marabecame 
very much distressed when he heard Buddha’s reply »ml 
disappeared 

Then vrhile the Buddha was being worshipped and 
honoiured bj Jyotiputradeva and Brahma with flowers, 
etc , Mara s sons who w ere on the right side of Mara, brought 
an umbrella and a big canopy for the Buddha, and with 
folded hands they eulogised the Buddha m these terms, 

' Oh Might} One We bow to } ou because you hare 
defeated us lou have taken a firm seat }Ou do not 
nse up nor shake your person nor do } ou speak You 
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are tlio on!) one who exerts for tlie welfare of all the 
beings in the Tnlokns Mxnails and mjnads of devils 
could not interfere jour action, nor could tliej shale 
jou from jour phee under the Bodhi tree Your 
chanties arc is countless \s the sands of the Ganges ” 
Then Jlura came to tlic lathlgata ind told him that 
it was the time for his attainment of i^irvana He asked 
the Buddha to Ic v\ e the world Buddha said to Slara, “Oli, 
great sinner, mj blukklms are quite firm in tlieir iaith , 
until I sec them mild and pure until I firmly establish 
m the world the name of Buddha, Dliamma and Sangha, 
I shall not pass awaj ” ^\^lcn Alira heard these words, he 
bent downrjs head and stood m a corner, sad and demure 
He thought that the Tathugata had gone bojond his power 
tit this time came liis three daughters Trsni Bati and 
I’liti who asked him to speak out the cause of his disappoint 
ment, ind who promised Iiiin to bind the Blessed One bj the 
force of their passion and to put him under their power Mara 
saul, Tlie aralint who has attained perfect wisdom will not 
be overcome bj passion It grieves me much that he has 
advanced far bejond mj powers Then Mira s daughters 
w ithout pajing any heed to Ins words transformed themselves 
into joutliful figures like the mother of one baby appeared 
before the Blessed One and exerted all their passionate powers 
to tempt him But the Blessed One took no notice of these 
temptations and Mara s daughters became old women as the 
result of their evil k'lnima They then came to Mara 
and appealed to him for regaining their former youth and 
beauty ’\Iara advised them to go to the Tathagata to 
beseech him to have meicy on them and to give them 
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Ijnck their former }outh Mara’s diughters acte 
up to their fatlier’s advice Buddha forgive them ao 
tlic} got back tlieir former adolescence Tims ended a 
lustful activntics of Mara’s daughters Complete defea 
attended "Mara and liis arm} 

]\Iura tried to lead astra} the thcris b} painting tli 
picture of the vvorldl} enjo}ments in brilliant colours hu 
il™ «I1 >'1S attempts prmec 

Mtraythethcrf* bam unsucccssful Mura urgcd Alaviku, a bliik 
kliun! thus, ‘ Enjo} sensual pleasures 
otherwise joii will repent ” Alaviku replied, linma 
IS like a spear I do not find an> pleasure in it (Samjaitta 
NikSya, Vol I p 128) Milra went to Kisagotaml, the 
great therl, and told her, “Mlij arc you cr}^Dg^oradendsol\^ 
Go to the forest and select a suitable liusband for } ourself\ 
She rccogmscd Mara and told him, ‘I am sorrowful I have 
no fear I do not like to go after a man I hav c destroj’cd ■ 
all m} attachments the darkmess of ignorance Ins been di** 
pelled I am now free from sms having conquered 
you and jour arm} ’ (Ibid p 130) On another 

occasion, Mara went to Vijaja hhikkhuni and told her, 
You arc joung, I am also joung let us en] 0 } ourselves ’ 
Vijaya repbed I do not find anj delight in sensual 
pleasures (Ibid, p 131) Mara w ent to a therl named 
Gala and told her ‘ What is it that you don’t want ^ 
She replied I do not want birth He rejoined ‘ If yo^ 
be born jou can enjoy the pleasures of the senses ’ She 
replied If one is born one is subject to death, one 
will have to suffer much I wish to follow the dhamma 
preached by the Buddha for overcoming birth ” (Ibid , 
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p 132) Muni Went to another thcri named sela and 
adtlrcsscd Iicr tlius, “Bj ulioin lias this body be'en made * 
Wio IS the maker of it ^ Wlixt is it and how Mill it cease to 
CMst Sela recognised ^Ilra and replied, “I am not the 
linker of tins body mIucH has come into existence owing to 
some cause and it w ill pass an a^ after the cause is destro} ed ” 
(SamyuttaNikaia, Vol I p 134) Similar stones of tempta- 
tions licld out bj i\I"ira to many of the tlierls are recorded 
m the ThcrTgath'i Sukkii theri after hanng attained arahat- 
ship said thus, “Hold the antimad6lia after defeating Mara 
and his army ” (Therlguthu Com , p 01) Sela therl after 
liaMng obtained aratlntship went to Aiidhavana for spend- 
ing the da> . Jltira in order to prevent her from meditating, 
said to her, “Tlicrc is no saUation in this uorld IVlmt good 
_/\iU yon dernc by meditation Enjoy Kama” The theri 
m reply told Mara that he was but a fool and that ho was not 
an are tint she liad acquired arahatship The theri further 
said, “Kama is like a spear, why do you speak of 
sensual pleasures I do not find anj delight in tho^ 


I am free from attachment 


You h'lve been killed ’ 


pp G4-65) Soma theri attained arahatship and Mara" 
to disturb her at Andhavana Mara said to her, “MTiW 


difficult for a rsi to get, how will you get being a little womHu 


She replied, “Although I am a woman, if my mind is stead 
fast, if I have >visdom, 1 shall see the dhamma perfectly. 
The state of a woman is no hindrance to my attainment of 
arahatship My attachment is destroyed, ignorance is dis 
pelled and you have been defeated ” (Ibid, pp 66 67 ) 

Once Khema then sat under a tree to spend the day 
Mara in the guise of a youngman tried to induce her to 
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b'lck tlicir former }outli JlSra’s daughters 
up to tlieir father’s nd\ice Buddlm forgive them and 
the) got back their former adolescence Ihus ended all 
lustful activities of JIara’s daughters. Complete defeat 
attended Alara and lus army. 

Mara tried to lead astraj the thcris h) painting the 
picture of the uorldl) en)ojmcnts in hnllnnt colours, hut 
„ , here also .all his attempts proved 

^lara a attempt to lead •» t 

aetray the theris baffl linsUCCCSSful Jfura UTgcd Alaviku, a bJllk- 

khun!, thus, “En]oy sensual pleasures , 
otherwise you will repent ” Alaviku replied, Kama 
is like a spear. I do not find on) pleasure in it (Som)Titta 
NikJya, Vol. I p 128) M.lra went to Kisugotaml, the 
great theil, and told her, ‘ ‘WTiy are you cr)'ing for a dead ^ 
Go to the forest and select a suitable husband for yourself^^ 
She recognised JIara and told him, “I am sorrouful, I have 
no fear I do not like to go after a man 1 liave destro)od 
all my attachments, the darkness of ignorance has been dis- 
pelled I am now free from sins having conquered 
you and your army ” (Ibid , p 130) On another 
occasion, MSia went to Vija\ a bhikklmni and told her, 

‘ You are young, I am also joung, let us enjoy ourselves ” 
VijayS replied, “I do not find any delight in sensual 
pleasures (Ibid, p 131) Mara went to a therl named 
GMa and told her, “A^Tiat is it that you don’t want 

“k dn, nvintuhnsMii” Y/e 'ru/onreh, “ Vx ■y'uu 
be born, you can enjoy the pleasures of the senses ” She 
replied, “If one is born, one is subject to death, one 
■will have to suffer much I wish to follow the dhamma 
preached by the Buddha for overconung birth ” (Ibid , 
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bliikklius if they follow the sublime eightfold path (Jalaka, 
Yol III p 532) j\Iara a^ed a householder not to offer 
chanty He also told him that if he did so he would 
suffer in a hell which he pointed out to him and which 
was full of burning charcoal and he acted accordmg 
to his advice (Jataka, Vol I p 231) Mara also 
tried to dissuade a banker of Benares from makmg 
any gift to a paccekabuddha who came to him for 
chant} With this end m \iew Mara caused a shower 
of burning charcoal to fall m front of the gate of 
the banker’s house and there was such a heap of burning 
charcoal that it looked like the A\ ici hell, thereby tijung to 
prevent the paccekabuddha from having access to the house 
and the benefit of the chanty but at the intervention of the 
— ^^odhisattva, Mara’s attempt was bafSed (Jataka, Vol I 
p 232 foil) Buddha in course of his religious instruction 
to the bhiLUiua told them thus, “Don t walk m an improper 
place which is not the Buddha’s property because Mara 
would find an opportunity of findmg fault with you ” 
(Jataka, Vol II p GO) A thera named Nandiya after obtain 
mg saintship was once dwelling in a Deer park P5cinavamsa 
In order to terrify him Mara went to him after having assum 
ed a horrible appearance Nandiya ha\mg recognised Mara 
told him, “You can’t do anj harm to a person who has 
gone beyond } our kingdom (Therigatha Commentary 
Sinhalese Ed p 82) 

The Mahayana Buddhist texts contam some references 
to Mara and his actmties Mara tried to prevent a Bodhi 
sattva named Sadaprarudita from acquiring merit The 
Bodhisattva when he heard a divine voice that 
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cnjoj A\orI{lly pleasures and said, “Yon arc joung and 
lje'\utiful, let us enjoj ourselves ” The tlierl Ijccamc nvvarc 
that it uas ^iSra who was trying to tempt her in tint way 
and replied him thus, “This rotten body is much hated by 
me I have destroved Kamatanhu I do not find delight 
in hama, I am free from all sms You hav c been dcstrov ed ” 
(Therlgathl, p 136) "Mara attempted to prevent Crda 
therl from leading a holy life Cfdu tohl Mira thus, “F have 
received ordination after listening to the Buddha who has 
preached the four noble truths to me I have received three 
vijjas I am now bejond jour dominion” (Iherlgathri 
Commentary, pp 103 1C4) 

Uppalavannil thcrl went to the sal forest to spend the 
day Mara addressed her thus, ‘If jou, being alone, arc 
oppressed by the wicked people, what will you do 
repUed, “If many wicked people come and oppress me,/ 
I am not afraid” ‘ What will tou do being alone ’ You wir‘ 
not he able to recognise me if I disappear from 3 our presence 
and enter into jour stomach or stand on jour evebrow 
“My mind is steadfast I have acquired six abbimias I 
have mastered the Buddhnsa:>ana Therefore you cannot 
overcomeme’ (Ibid, pp 198 199) 

In the Sutta Xiplta Commentarj we read that Mora 
tried to prevent Dhamya and his uife from taking ordina 
tion from the Buddha bv saying, ‘One 
having SODS finds deJxrfjt id them ss 

Mata B campaign sgaiDst ^ t . t 

Boadhi t npasakas and cOWherClS find delight m COWS Attach 
buvthas ment js the root of happmess The 

Buddha refuted it (Yol I p 44) From 
the Jatahas we learn that Mira cannot overcome the 
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bhiikhus if they follow the sublime eightfold path {Jalaka, 
Vol III p 532) Mara ashed a householder not to offer 
charity He also told him that if he did so he would 
suffer m a hell which lie pointed out to him and which 
was full of burning charcoal and he acted according 
to his advice (Jataha, Vol I p 231) Mara also 
tried to dissuade a banker of Benares from making 
an} gift to a paccekabiuldha who came to him for 
charity With this end in view Mara caused a shouer 
of biirmng charcoal to fall in front of the gate of 
the banker’s house aud there was such a heap of burning 
charcoal that itlooked like the Avici hell, thereby trjing to 
prevent the paccekabuddha from having access to the house 
and the benefit of the chanty but at the intervention of the 
-Bodhisattva, Jlara’s attempt was baffled (Jiltaka, Vol I 
p 232 foil) Buddha m course of his religious instruction 
to the bhikkhus told them thus, “Don’t walk in an improper 
place which is not the Buddha’s property because Mara 
would find an opportunity of finding fault with jou’’ 
(Jataka, Vol II p 60) A thera named Nandi} a after obtain 
ing saintship was once duelbng in a Deer park Paclnjf\amsa 
In order to terrif} him Mara went to him after having assum 
ed a horrible appearance Nandi} a ha\*ing recognised Mara 
told him, “You can’t do any harm to a person who has 
gone beyond your ^{mgdom (Therlgatha Commentary, 
Sinhalese Ed p 82) 

The Mahayana Buddhist texts contain some references 
to Mara and his activities Mira tried to prevent a Bodbi- 
satt%a named Sidaprarudita from acquirmg merit The 
Bodhisattia uhen he heard a divuic \oicc that 
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Dliirmodgata would arise and take his sent in the midst 
of tlio touTi to preach the Law, he was elated with joy. Tlie 
Bodliisattva then went to cleanse the spot and appointed 
a pulpit adorned with many gems. Then lie desired to 
sprinkle w.ater on the ground blit he did not get it because 
all water had been hidden by Mara, the Evil One, in order 
to cause him to change his purpose and thereby to 
get the root of his merits disappeared. But the object 
of Mara was bafllcd because the Bodhisattva not finding 
any water drew out blood from his body for tlic purpose 
of cleaning the spot. (Siksasainuccayn, translated by 
Bcndall and Rouse, pp. 42 foil). The Buddha-carita Kuvya 
informs us that when Siddhartha was sitting at the foot of 
the Bo-treo to obtain omniscience, Mura with his three son?, 
Vibhrama, Har§a and Darpa and with his three daughters 
Rati, Priti and Trspa, and himself armed with the flowc'^jtj 
arrow, came to the Asvattha tree to disturb lirni. MurJ* 
tried various ways to tempt the Buddha but in vain. Mara 
■with his army tried to make liim impatient but in vain. 
He then left the Buddha in despair. (Book 13., cf. 
Saundarananda Kavya. Canto III, Slokas 7-8). After the 
Buddha had received Sambodhi, Mara came to him and told 
him, "Your object has been fulfilled. Obtain nirvana.’’ 
The Buddha replied thus, “After ha^dng placed all people 
in Dharma, I shall obtain nirvana.” At this Jlara grew 
furious and returned home. The daughters of Mara made 
many fruitless attempts to tempt the Buddha. (Ibid., 
pp. 11-36). Mara in the guise of Kaulesvara of the 
gakya family came to the Buddha and requested him 
to return to Kapilavastu but the Buddha recognised him 
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and asked him to return home (Buddha canta Kavya, pp 
37 45) In the Mahavastn Avadana, we read that when the 
Bodhisattva came to the foot of the Bodhi tree, Mara became 
terrified and began to praise him saying, “You are un- 
paralleled in beauty You are possessed of seven gems You 
are endowed with the thirty two signs of a great man You 
enjoy women The daughters of Mara are singmg songs 
and throwing scented powder to cheer you up Oh, pnnce, 
stay at home and enjoy yourself” The Bodhisattva 
replied, “I have no desire for kama I am after salvation 
Kama is to be given up Women are the cause of 
harm The Bodhisattva is not attached to vomen Don’t 
speak of Kama ” MSra’s son, SSrthavfiha, said to his 
father thus, “Please listen to me The Bodhisattva mil 
Remove the darkness of ignorance He mil be our saviour 
He will do good to the world He mil defeat all the army of 
Mara You will not be able to mo\e him l)j any means ” 
At tins Mara grew angrj mth his son The army of Mora 
attacked the Bodhisattva but he was not afraid Man and 
his army were thus defeated (Vol 11 p 327 tt B^q ) 

The most detailed and elaborate account of the great 
struggle between Buddha and Slara is narrated m the Lali 
tavistara "iMien Prince Siddhartha was about to attain 
sambodhi, Mara dreamt manv inauspicious dreams and came 
to know of the great effort that the Slkya pnnce was making 
for final emancipation He at once roused his sons and assis 
tants, his generalissimo, Simhahanu bj name and all his 
friends and relatives, informed them of the activities of 
Siddhartha and prepared a might} host of all arms , his soldiers 
fearful and terrible, of all queer and uncouth forms 
30 


were 
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that the imnginnlion of man can conceive of. in'; iIiou«and 
sons were ranged intwoliatlalionstohiingiitandleft. TIio=e 
ranged on the right led hy Sarlha^rdm urged him to 
submit to the Bodhi^-attva uhile thoco on the left argued 
to the contmiy nn«l uerc determined to fight to a finish. 

Tlicn commenced the onset of Mara u licsc army began to strike 
at him uith all sorts of weapons Huge heaps of flowers 
and dreadful fire hurled at liim formed an aureole round his 
body; dreadful and deadly weapons formed beds of sweet 
smelling flowers round about the Bodln tree and many of 
them liangiug from it in garlands added to its beauty. Then 
JMSra appeared before him and urged him to rule o\cr the 
earth but failing to tempt the Bodhisatt\ a, he fled with his 
army Then ^lura urged his fascinating daughters to try 
their arts and shall on the BodJu'sattNa Tliey tried 
first the eficctof the thirty-two womanly arts upon him but 
could not produce the least impression on him Tlien they' 
tried to tempt him with sweet gathus to enjoj the pleasures 
of the senses m their companj' but the Bodhisattva discoursed 
to them on the futility of all desires Then the daughters 
of JIara, trained and accomplished as they were in all the 
female arts and guiles, began to exercise on him the full 
strength of their powers but the Bodhisattva restrained them 
with soft and sweet words, uiimo\ed alike bj all that they 
said or did Tlien they desisted and reported to their father 
£>5 j-Jbaiutility of female charms agamst Bodhisatt\ a but ifibs 
%\ould not still turn back. He then tried threats to fnghten 
away the BodhisatUa but he was as unsuccessful as 
before At last he made a final onset with all sorts of offensive 
Tveapons and the whole of his arm>, but he was utterly 
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defeated He was thus quite unable to turn tlie 

Sakya prince from the great object he had placed before 
himself Ho had then no alternative but to retreat 

The Divyavadana descnbes a fight between Mara and the 
sage Upagupta who succeeded in binding the Satanic enemj 
and inflicted an insultmg defeat on him (p 357 et seq ) 

In order to defeat MSra , Lord of the uorld of desire, one 
should accept the Law of the Buddha, which causes pam, 
sorrow and lamentation to ilara, the Evil One (Siksa- 
samuccaya, Tr by Bendall and Rouse, p 4 1) 



cuAvrm XI 

Dukkh\ and Sukii\ 

One of the rcnli7fttions of nil religions is nn ni\nrc 
ness of DuJilha , is of tlic ills of life,— from vlncli cscli 
Bjatem cndcasours to find Bnhntion either iiou or nt som 
future time FAen auch a modem form of thought a 
Clinstian 'lienee comes to offer reined} for the “error” o 
onr tlimUng and the ill resulting therefrom Sljsna th 

great Ycdic commentator thus defines the Veda “ Ved' 

IS the book that tells us of the supcrimtunl methods o 
lioiv to a\ 0 Kl the suffonngs and liou to get tlic dcsirabh 
happiness "—In no religion is tins fundamental trutli oj 
DuWia so logically understood and set forth as in the 
Buddhadhamma, where it is called Tlic First Jsoblc Truth 

modern Pah scholars hasc come to realize that DuWta 
cannot in general be ndcquatcl} tmislatcd bj the word 
sorrow It has a wider and profounder meamng It is that 
condition Inch includes ignorance, from u Inch greed {tanhd) 
and sorrow {sola or domanassa) arise The Pali Text 
Society’s Dictionary saj s — “ There is no word lu Eng 
hsh covenng the same ground as Dulkha does m Pah 
SiiUia and Dulkha are ease and disease (but ue use 
disease in another sense) , or wealth and ilth from well 
and ill (but u e have now lost ilth) , or well bemg and lU 
ness but illness means something else in English) We are 
forced, therefore, in translation to use half s^mouynis, no 
one of which is exact DukUia is equally mental and physical 
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Pam IS too predomiitautlj physical, sorrow too exclusively 
mental, but la some comiections they ha\e to be used in 
default of any more exact rendenng Discomfort, suffer 
lug, ill and trouble can occasionally be used m certain con 
nections I^Iisery, distre^, agony, affliction and woe are 
neaer right TJiey are all much too strong and are only 
mental” J\lrs Rhjs Daaids and other scholars now 
favour ‘ ill” as the Englisli word most nearly approachmg 
DuWia The Pah Text Society’s Dictionarj defines sukha 
as ‘‘agreeable, pleasant, blest liappy, pleased nt sukhan 
well being, happiness, ease, ideal, success ’ 

These two words diikllia and suVia stand out with 
great importance for the nght understanding of the Buddha 
dhamnia , the freedom and diversity with which they have 
Tieeu translated have led to much confusion and misconcep 
tion Thevery objectoftheBuddhj8tpathistheo\ercoinmg 
of dukklux , while the word suUui is applied constantly to the 
highest stages of that path, and e\en to NibbSna itself 
Confusion has arisen from translatuig by the same Enghsh 
word various Pali words of difiermg import Thus the 
truth of the teaching is lost For instance kania (coming 
from the Vedic verb Kama to de'are) is translated as — 
pleasantness, pleasure giving, an object of sensual pleasure, — 
or subjectively — enjoyTuent, pleasure on occasion of sense 
and sense desire Who when it is merely left at ‘pleasant” 
or ‘ enjoyment ’ unless he loioivs what the original Pali 
word is, mil have an idea of the connection with sense desire 
which /lauKi always conveys to one knowing the original ? 
Sajs the above mentioned dictionary ‘Kama is most 
frequently connected with raga (passion), mth cJtanda (im* 
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DukKIIV AM) StKHV 

One of the In«,c reili!.-,f.ons of nil religions is nn nnnrc 
ness of DMha — that is of the ills of life,— from nliicli c id 
Bjstcm ciHlensoiirs to fin, I sahntioii either non or nt somi 
future tunc Us on such a modem form of thought a' 
Christian Rcicnco conies to offer reined} for the ‘ error" oi 
our thinking and the ill resulting therefrom &-.jana the 
great Vcdio coimnontator thus defines the Veda — ‘ A'eda 
is the book that tells us of the su])ernnturil methods of 
hon to aaoid the suffering, and lion to get the desirablp 
happiness —In no religion is this fundamental truth of 
Dullha so logicallj understood and set forth os in the 
BuMhaihaimm, n here it is called Ihe first Noble Iruth 

Modern Pali scholars haac come to reahse that Dullha 
cannot m general be adcqiiatcl} translated bj the nord 
sorrow It has a nidcr and profounder iiieamng It is that 
condition nhich includes ignorance from nhicli greed [tanha) 
and sorrow (sola or domanassa) anse The Puli Text 
Society s Dictionary sajs — Tlicre is no word in Eno 
hsh coaenng the same groimd as Dullha does m Pah ^ 
Sulim and Dullha arc case and disease (but ne use 
disease m another sense) , or wealth and ilth from well 
and ill (but ne have now lost ilth) . or neU bemg and ill 
ness but illness means something else in English) We are 
forced therefore, in translation to use half synonjans, no 
one of which is exact Dullha is equallj mental and physical 
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Pain IS too predomitlautly pliysical, sorro\r too ei.clusi\ elj 
mental, bnt in some connections they have to be used m 
default of any more e'fact rendenng Discomfort, suffer- 
ing, ill and trouble can occasionally be used m certam con- 
nections Miser}, distress, agon>, affliction and woe are 
ne\ er right They are all much too strong and are only 
mental.” j\Irs. Rhjs Davids and other scholars now 
favour “ill” as the English n ord most nearly approaching 
DulUia The Pab Te-^ Societj ’s Dictionary defines sulha 
as “agreeable, pleasant, blest happy, pleased nt sukhan 
well-being, happiness, ease, ideal, success “ 

These two words -duklha and sulha stand out with 
great importance for the r^ht imdeistanding of the Buddha- 
dhamma , the freedom and diversitj with which they have 
T^en translated have led to much confusion and misconcep 
tion The very object of the Buddhist path is the overcommg 
of ditllha , while the word sulha is applied constantly to the 
highest stages of that path, and e\en to Nibbana itself 
Confusion has arisen from translating by the same English 
word aanous Pali words of differing import Thus the 
truth of the teaching is lost For instance (coming 
from the Vedic verb lama to desire) is translated as — 
pleasantness, pleasure giving, an object of sensual pleasure, — 
or subjectiiely — enjoyment, pleasure on occasion of sense 
and sense desire Who, when it is merely left at “pleasant” 
or “enjoyment,” unless he knons what the onginal Pah 
word is, uuU hai e an idea of the connection with sense-desire 
which lama alwa>s comejs to one knowing the original ? 
Says the above mentioned dictionar} “Kama is most 
frequently connected ivith raga (passion), mth chanda (im- 
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puke) and geiha (greed), all c.vprcssing'tlie active, clinging, 
and .mpulstvc cimractor of dcairo.” ,Since b„tl, and 

fa", a may l,c translated by “pleasant,” the resnlt is to make 
the Buddhas teaching appear very incomsistent. In a 
great number of scriptural texts the Blessed One begins bv 
speaking of /a", " as that which ought to be destroved, and 
from the destnict.on of which will arise sulfa, ivhich I.e 
prmses. Amua and sulfa !„ the scriptures are constantiv 
being contras ed. To confuse them is.to make a most serious 
mstake let in English as we have seen they may be 
ratis ated by the same word. SMa is the inclusive term 
for there IS faumsuWu, translated as “happiness from sense 
p easure and AthfaausuA-fa, the happiness of Ifibbiina ; 
but limited to the senses and is prominent in ever 

Us of I^drauces to perfection. It is first of the four 
Other PaU words of similar import add to our confiis'^ 
lYamfi IS rendered ; “joy, enjojmient, pleasure, delight” 

It IS distinct from fawia, its moral value depending on asso- 
ciation. PUi is rendered : -joy, deUght, zest, exuberance ” 

It IS a word of great significance, as can be seen by its uses 
It IS often combined and written as one word ivith suA-fa’ 
to which It has a special relation. Biiddhaghosa and other 
commentators describe pUi as that joy which a traveller in 
the desert, tired and thirsty, would feel upon seeing an 
oasis : suA-fa, they describe, as the satisfaefon wMch he has 
when he enters the oasis and drinks of the water. Similarly 
in nsm it is pUi which precedes and carries the meditator 
into suA-fa. In the TMdhi Magga (ch. iv) pW is regarded as 
potent enough to be the immediate means by wUch levitation 
and travelling through the air were effected. It is not classi- 
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fled under feeling (ledana) but under mental co efficients 
and arises in all the higher stages of consciousness except 
the Fourth and Fifth Jli mas As a factor of Jliana it is 
said to inhibit aversion sulM to mhibit distraction and 
worry So»iannssn is another word which is translated 
as joy 

It was to be expected that the early Western interpreta 
tions of Buddhism would fall short of its true meaning none 
were more aware of this liability than those first translators 
to whom we owe so much Thanks to them now that we 
have the original Pah Canonical Texts m Roman script 
and translations in both German and English of manj of 
these it IS becoming difficult to excuse xeeurring discrepancies 
between Western cxpo&itions of the canonical teaching 
jhd that actually contained in those ancient scriptures 
Eclecticism too often colours what claims to be an impartial 
]ust presentation of the subject Perhaps this cnticism 
applies as much to scholars unable to free thenisehcs from 
their chenshed theories as to anyone What does not 
meet their favour is ignored or its authenticity ques 
tioncd what appeals to them is apt to be oser emphasized 
To turn from these expositions to the Ciuomcal writings 
IS mdeed like a change of air 

One of the subjects thrown out of focus and oier cmplin 
sized b^ such westeni winters is Dukifui Then that niagni 
ficent work of Sclinpenhauer T/ic llorlfl as Jf ill and Idea 
seems more to shine through their words tlian does the light 
and saniU of the Blessed One of Him w ho taught the ^Lddle 
"Way Will IS tins ’ Cm it be because Bestoni peoples 
not hanng the deep conviction of ill found in the Hindu 
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need to dwell iipon that thouglit "2 Tor it is in this respect 
that East and "West most profoiindlj differ The East 
impregnated with so intense a knowledge of ever renewing 
hfe and its ills, seeks to transcend it The West, fearful 
and doubtful that life individually vail renew itself longs 
for its continuation and ehngs to the hope of personal mimor 
tahty, barelj conceiving the possibilit} of a really trans 
cendental state Generally, the doctrine of rebirth or re 
incarnation when sympathetic to the Westerner appeals 
because it offers him more lives ! WHiiIe the verj object 
of Eastern religion is to find escape from rebirth Thus it 
appears that the younger races have yet to espenence that 
deeper sense of life and its lU This may account for the 
absorption of some Western Buddbists m the subject .of 
dulhha —that for them and for the West there is need of 
emphasis which was not needed by the race bom endowr ? 
with that knowledge We find in the clear and beautifW 
writings of Paul Dahlke or intbe eloquence of George Grimm 
such an emphasis put upon sorrow as though a patient needed 
to be convinced of his illness Such a difference in emphasis 
does not actually constitute a difference of doctrine but 
surely if the Canonical books be regarded as a unified body 
of teaching the empliasis is on the Way and the joy of the 
holy hfe DukVia is the first of the four hioble Truths the 
balance of the teaching is with the other three — (the knou 
ledge of the cause of ill the ceasing of ill and the Wa} 
thereto) One need but look at the scriptures as a uhole 
to be comnneed of tins 

The Buddha himself has ne\er been called ‘ Tlie Man 
of Sorrow on the contrary he is constantly called The 
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Exalted One ” “The Happj One ’ or ‘ The Blessed One” 
{BTiagaiant), and the “‘Well farer’ {Sugata) His equani 
mity expresses that Middle Path between the extremes of 
sensual indulgence and asceticism He seems to us to be 
the perfectly balanced one Although his consciousness was 
awakened to the highest, he took delight in simple pleasures, 
such as the beauty of nature and right solitude and right 
conversation In Magginma NAaya (lxvii) the Buddha 
commends Sloggallana for thmlnng of him thus At the 
present time the Blessed One is taking lus ease, and inll 
remain enjojing the happiness experienced e\en in this life 
itself (This the commentarj calls “the fnnt of Arahant- 
ship ”) Let us consider firstl} the life of the Buddha as 
depicted m those writings and has personal relation to the 
subject of dulXha and sullta 

Chief among the advantages of wealth is that it maj 
bring to its possessor the 1 now ledge that not in matenal 
welfare is to be found the goal of life the dcliierance from 
ill and sorrow For alas the poor in worldly goods are easily 
held under such a delusion Suddbodnna the father of 
Prince SiddhSrta gave to his «on nianj luxuries gratifjmg 
all the demands of the senses hoping thus to quiet anj as 
pirations winch might lead the joungGotama awaj from 
his enaironraent blind to the fact that for those with depth 
of insight such gifts could but show their futilit} and that 
from such beings the knowledge of dxiklha could not be 
wathWld 

The simple grniulciir of Buddhism its rcalitj its freedom 
from tlieoretical or theological basis is e\ndent from its 
inception when Gotama realizing that all life is subject to 
37 
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suffcnng, to Inrtli, old age and death (tint n to diillJia or 
ill) forsakes his homo to find if possible the iiay for their 
overcoming Nor from this rsay did he waier till the goal 
i\as won Through experience step b\ step he trod the Way 
to Nibbana The importance can hardly be over emphasized 
that the Blessed One gained his knoi\ ledge of this Way 
through his owm actual experience For although the 
DJiamtna leads to the tr.anscendental — {it is a raft— as the 
Buddha declared— carryung us across the sea of life) its way 
IS found by' experience Tims Buddhism is in truth as in 
clushe of experience as an empirical science It is more 
psychological than it is philosophical ‘One thing only, 
Brothers, do I make known, now as before , III and deh\er- 
ance from III, ’’-—thus the Blessed One continued to teach 
throughout his entire lifetime To say that he found thVa, 
deliverance from duWia by turning his attention to sulha 
would not be adequately true ,but suUia was a most impor 
ant factor, indeed a primary one in his enbghtenment 

In Sutta 36 of the Majjhima Nildya the Blessed One 
relates that he was led to this final enlightenment by his 
memory of the joy and happiness {pltisukham) vhich had 
come to lum as a child in his early expenence of Jhsa a Then 
after his recollection he said to himself “This is the way 
of enlightenment ” He reflects “Why should I fear this 
happiness, this happiness otherwise than by sense desire 
(lama), othermse tlnn hr thmga. not good ’ And I realized 
no I do not fear this happiness Because 1 e then forsook 
the path of extreme asceticism and self*torture he ms for 
saken by bis fellow disciples Here, as in other passages 
we will give later is shoivn the need of a deliberate turning 
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to^vard snlJta if sulha is to be realized Its appearance 
here preceding the great enli^tenment gives it the highest 
significance 

Tlie fullest account of the life of the Blessed One irame 
diately following his great enlightenment is contained in the 
Vinaya texts (bj some scholars considered the oldest) 
Surely here are pages worthy of the utmost scrutiny Let 
us examine them relative to the subject of duWia and sidha 
We find that the Mahaiagga begins ivith the Blessed One 
just after Ins enlightenment, meditating on the coming to he 
and the ceasing of this entire body of ill {ditllha) , for thirty - 
five days he sits m meditation enjoying the bhss of emanci- 
pation {Y wxuliisuUiam) It seems to us that the pages 
which follow arc radiant \vitli that happiness We feel here 
pmorethaiun most of the sciiptures the vision of a jounger 
‘ world than ours, with somctlung of the freshness of jouth 
and dawn It is both the birth of a new order which ne 
find and the redeclaration of the ever Ancient path At 
that tame the Buddha utters these words “Venl} when 
things become manifest to the ardent meditating Brahmin, 
he stands dispelling the hosts of evil, hke the sun that illu- 
minates the sky ” ‘Happ) the solitude of him who is con 
tent, who has heard the Truth, who sees Happj is non 
malice m this world (self) rcstmmt touard all beings that 
have hfe Happ} is passionlcssiic'^s m this world, the 
getting be} ond all sense desires {Kama) The suppression of 
that T am conceit, this tnil} is the lugliest happiness 
{‘parainam sukham) 

Shown b} Brahin'i that there are those who wall under- 
stand his teaching, the Blessed One here begins his long life 
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ns Teacher of gods and men. His message was ont olghd 
tidings ; he did not have to go out and tell the Hindu world 
that life was filled wth ill — this it knew, and many, like 
him, had been seeking escape from ill. He was not tl 
doleful teacher ; from the verj' first after his enlightenmei 
his message was of the joy and bliss of enlightenment, exu 
tant that he had found the Inmiortal (Amata). It is stranf 
that tliis word Amala wliich is given as a synonym f( 
Nibbana and recurs constantly throughout the Canon 
should not receive more attention from scholars and I 
sufficient to refute those who regard the Buddhadharam 
as absolute Nihilism. In Majjkima I^'ilaga C4 it is writte 
of the highly developed hhikkhu : “He purges his min 
from those phenomena (of mind and body), and he appli( 
Ids mind thus purged to the state which is immortal (amatdg 
dhdluyd).” As the Blessed One starts on his joiurney to th 
Five Ascetics at Benares he declares : “U will beat th 
drum of the Immortal in the darkness of this world,” an 
the first words of his message to them were : “The Immoi 
tal has been won by me.” After the sermon of the ifiddl 
Way and the Four Noble Truths the five ascetics “rejoice 
at the words of the Blessed One.” Then deias of eight differ 
ent realms of existence shouted with joy that the BTieel o 
the Dhamma had been set in motion. Follows the accoun 
of the conversion of many disciples and their bliss in th 
doctrine Slara the e\'il one appears, from whom the Buddhi 
declares his deliverance and to whom he says : “Thou ar 
struck down, 0 Death !” Devos come and by their bright 
ness illuminate the night, magic poners are shonn to thi 
Ja^ilas, whose leader Kassapa saj's of his conversion — “I hav< 
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seen the good state where there is no ground for rebirth and 
no hindrance, which cleai es not to sensual life, which changes 
not, whence is no straying from , therefore I took no more 
delight in sacrifices and offermgs ” Sakka, ruler of the deias, 
assuming the appearance of a handsome youth, leads the 
fratermty of hhihUius with Buddha at its head to Rajagaha , 
singing the praise of the Liberated One the Freed One — 
“Who has crossed over,” the Released One S^iputta is first 
attracted by the seremtj and the bnght and pure counten- 
ance of one of Buddha’s disciples Then Moggallana seeing 
Sariputta after his con\ ersion, exclaims “Your countenance, 
fnend, is serene, your complexion is pure and bright Have 
you then really reached the Immortal, friend SSxiputta 
answers “Yes, fnend, I have attauied to the Immortal ” 
When “the spotless dhamma e}e,” — that is, the perception 
that “whatsoever is an 4ansing thing all that is a ceasing 
thing,” — ^had been attained by Moggallana he exclaimed 
“Even if this alone be the dkamma, indeed you have seen the 
sorrowless way, lost sight of and passed oaer for mynads of 
ceons ” And so the storj, as told m the Vmaja, continues , 
nowhere there is the doctrine, or the attitude of the people 
that of gloom There is awareness of ill, but the emphasis 
IS put on the ]03 of having found the waj of overcommg 
it, the way to the Immortal State Nibbana 

We should be as eclectic as we like in our own ludmdiial 
beliefs, but m our translations, or in attempting to gi\c 

is out of place These WTitmgs should be presented as near 
as possible to the original Wliether the interpreter believes 
in the gods or not or in supemomial powers, if he would 
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gt\c n tnitliful account of the scnptiires he cannot ignore 
either TJic scnptures show tint the conception of life was 
not one of despair hut possessed a confidence m the e\olu 
tionar} power of nnn and in a higher state of existence 
inth which man could come into contact This undouhtedl} 
added to his confidence that he could leave his prc'^ent ill 
for higher pow ers and other conditions , finalK to supersede 
them all m the attainment of Nibblna Our cnticism of 
much that has been written rccentl} on Buddhism is that 
these expositions give too limited an idea of the Buddhist 
Ecnptuces upon which a true knowledge of Buddhism must 
rest Eclecticism governs the infonnation such authors give 
and we are left wath ver) limited conceptions of all that those 
ancient sources hold for us A. compendium of texts relatin|5 
solely to duVha is often made from them which thus falselj 
emphasises the conception of <lullha and its place in the 
scriptures Too seldom the new enquirer into Buddhadhainma 
goes to the scriptures themselv es Because such compendi 
urns on ditWia are «o common that we feel obhged here 
to collect some of the sayings on sulha hoping thereby to aid 
m estahhshmg the truer vaew The truth of dullha is not 
being questioned 

So long as the three roots of diikUia — greed hatred 
and Ignorance — remain suffering (dulllia) remams But 
there are actions in thought and deed that chminish these 
roots and as fnej Jinmnr^u \iappmess IsuV/w'; anses e 
make our following quotations from the scriptures therefore 
with the aim of bringing into fuller vaew the idea of siiKha of 
which to our mmcls tl e scriptures hav e more t-o saj than 
concemmg dukkha 
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If we txirn to the thirty-four dialogues of the Dlgha- 
Nikaya we do not find any one of them de\ oted to the subject 
of duklha, on the contrary, the emphasis is most stronglj 
put on the joy of the holy life We find here a document 
whose bearing upon our subject is of the greatest import 
ance the second dialogue, one of the lo%eIicst in Buddlust 
literature, is devoted to a description of the fniits m tliis 
world of the life of the genuinely rehgious man The Blessed 
One describes how men from the simplest type to the liighest 
may be made happier bj the religious life Speaking of 
man in the earlier stage, he says “Uprightness is his delight 
Mindful and self-possessed he is altogether happj He secs 
no danger from any side ..he experiences within himeelf, 
a sense of case without alloy ..into whicli no evil state can 
-(Alter ” He is content \nth so little that he is compared to 
the independence of the bird which carries with it as it flies 
all its possessions Wc regret having to condense the dozen 
pages of this dialogue which follow, containing the most 
beautiful similies of which wc know Wiion ‘liankenng 
after the world” (Idnia), ill-will, torpor, weakness and slotli, 
flurry and worry, and doubt — -{the flic hindrances)— haie 
been overcome, fiic paragraphs arc taken t(» describe his 
cheer and gladness Here is the synthesis “Just so, 0 king 
the BlnlUni, so long as these fi\c hindrances are not put 
away within him, looks upon himself ns iti debt, diseased 
in prison, in slaaer)’, lost on a desert road But when these 
fi\c Hindrances lia\c been put nwaj witlim Jiini, lie look's 
upon liim'>elf as freed from debt, nd of disease, out of jail, 
a free man, and secure And gladnesa springs up within 
him on his rcali/ing that and joy arises to him thus gladden 
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ccl, and ho rejoicing nil hin frame hccomcs at cnee, and bcinj 
thus at case he is filled with a «ense of peace, anti in thal 
peace his lieart is stayed.** Then follows this de.«criptior 
of the fo\>r stages of Jlirmn 

“ Tlien cstn\ngcd from lusts, aloof from evil dispositions, 
he enters into and remains in (he First Rapture- -a state 
of joy and case horn of detachment, reasoning and investi- 
gation going on the while. Ills very body does lie so 
pervade, drench, permeate, and sufTutJc with joy and case 
horn of detachment, that there Is no spot in his whole frame 
not suffused therouitli. 

‘ Just, 0 king, ns a skilful batliman or Ills apprentice 
will scatter perfumed soap powder in n metal basin, and 
then besprinkling it with water, drop by drop, snll so loies^ 
it together that the ball of lather, taking up the nnctuoii’ 
moisture, is drenched with it, pervaded hy it, permeated 
by it witliin and without, and there is no leakage possible. 

“ This, 0 king, is an immediate fruit of the life of a 
recluse, visible in tliis world, higher and sweeter than the 
last. 

" Then further, O king, the Bhikkhu suppressing all 
reasoning and investigation enters into and abides in the 
Second Gfiana*, a state of joy and ease, born of the 
serenity of concentration, when no reasoning or investiga- 
tion goes on — a state of elevation of mind, a tranquilUsation 
of the heart vrithia. 

“ And his very body does he so pervade, drench, per- 
meate, and suffuse with the joy and case born of concentra- 
■ I Oor qnotatbas bom U»e Ntkaya t»Vea from Rhys David*' translation 

LSfd ia Bigli-b translation lor Jhana. 
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tion, that there is no spot m Ins whole frame not suffused 
therewith 

‘ Just 0 lang as if there were a deep pool with water 
welling up into it from a spring beneath and with no inlet 
from the east or west from the north or south and the god 
should not from time to time send down showers of ram 
upon it Still the ciurent of cool wateis rising up from 
that spring would pervade fill permeate and suffuse the 
pool with cool wateis and there would be no part or portion 
of the pool unsuffused therewith 

* This 0 long IS an immediate fruit of the life of a 
recluse visible in this world and higher and sweeter than 
the last 

Then further 0 hng the Bhil klm holding aloof from 
i^oy becomes equable and mindful and self possessed ho 
experiences in lus body that ease which the Araliats tall of 
when they saj The man serene and self possessed is well 
at ease, and so he enters mto and abides m the Third 
G/iana 

And his very body does he so pervade drench per 
meate and suffuse with that case that has no jo} wath it 
that there is no spot m his whole frame not suffused there 
with 

Just 0 king as when m a lotus tank the se\ era! lotus 
flowers red or white or blue born in the w ater grow ii up 
m the water not rising up above the surface of the u iter 
drawing up nourishment from the depths of the water arc 
so pervaded drenched permeated and suffused from their 
very tips down to their roots witli the cool moisture thereof 
that there is no spot in the whole plant whether of 
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tlic red lohiB, or of the white, or of tlie hhie, not suffused 
therewith. 

“ This, 0 king, is an immediate fruit of the life of a 
recluse, ^^5ibIe in this world, and higher and sweeter thai 
the last. 

“ Then further, 0 king, the Bhikkhu, hy the puttin* 
away alike of case and of pain, by the passing away aliki 
of any elation, any dejection, he had previously felt, enter 
into and abides in the Fourth G/iann, a state of pure self 
possession and equanimity, ndlhout pain and without ease. 

“And he sits there so stiffusing even his body with that 
sense of purification, of transUiccncc, of lionrt, that there h 
no spot in his whole frame not suffused therewith. 

“ Just, 0 king, as if a man were .fitting so wrapt fro^( 
head to foot in a clean white robe, that tlicro were no spd'i 
in lus whole frame not in contact with tlic clean white robe 
—just so, 0 king, docs the bhikkhu sit there, so suffusing 
even his body with that sense of purification, of translucence, 
of heart, that there is no spot in his whole frame not suffused 

therewith. 

“ This, 0 king, is an immediate fruit of the life of a 
recluse, and higher and sweeter than the last.” 

The Insight arising from knowledge, the power of pro- 
jecting mental images, the five modes of mystic Insight [(a) 
Iddhi,(6) Heavenly clairaudience,(c) thought transference, (d) 
of yirevious births, the JB>.avp.nl,v linsgiht 

into becoming the realization of the Four Truths, the 
destruction ofthe^sarus and the attainment of Arahatship 
are enumerated, each being described as a realization 
“ higher and sweeter than the last”. 
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“ In liim, thus set free, tliere arises the knowledge of his 
em'incipation, and ho ]alOI^s ‘Eebirth has been destroyed 
Tlie higher life lias been fnlfiUed Wliat had to be done 
has been accomplished After this present bfe there will be 
no beyond ’ ” 

“ Just, 0 king, as if an a mountain fastness there were 
a pool of water, clear, translucent, and serene , and a man, 
standing on the bank, and with ejes to see, should perceive 
the oysters and the shells, the gravel and the pebbles and 
the shoals of fish, as they move about or he within it he 
would loiow “ this pool is clear, transparent, and serene, 
and there witliin it are the oysters and the shells, and the 
sand and g^a^el, and the shoaU of fish are moving about or 
/ing still ’ 

i “ This, 0 king, is an immediate fruit of the hfe of a 
recluse, visible m this world, and higher and sweeter than 
the last And there is no fniit of the hfe of a recluse, visible 
m this world, that is higher and sweeter than this ” 

This eloquent description of the increasing happiness of 
the good life, winch we regret ha\ing had to abbre\iate, is 
not only contained in this second dialogue of the Digha 
Nika) a hut it is repeated tn full, or nearly so, in every one 
of the thirty four dialogues of this collection as well as m many 
others of the Canonical texts 

Suiel) tins document in itself is sufficient to establish 
our thesis To a\ old repetition m English translation, its 
lengthy description is often omitted escept b) reference 
numbei, let this omission not mislead us into forgetting the 
great emphasis given to it in the scnpture Rhys Davids 
says m his introduction to his translation of this 
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fe\t “ the whole Btateincut, the tlctiih of it, th( 
order of it, must ln\c soihccl \cr} thoroughlv into the 
minds of the c'lrh Biiddliists ” (We refer Hter to it? 
description of Jlirinn) 

In the Dlglm KiKri 3 a, wi, Sikl 'i, ruler of the gods, nskf 
how to ippronch the p'ltli lending to the ccssntion of 
illusion The Buddha answers ‘ Happiness, Ruler of 
the gods, I declare to he twofold according as it is to be 
followed after or nnoidcd And the distinction I ha^e 

afilrracd in happiness was drawn on these grounds — 
When in following after happiness I ha\o pc^ccl^cd that 
bad qualities were diminished and good qualities dc\eloped, 
then such happiness was to be followed The same is 
declared of sorrow and tranquillit) ” (Tlic word here traifd 
slated happiness is sowjanffwo) Ihcn the Buddha concliides^f 
“ It IS thus Ruler of tJic gods, that a Bhikklm must lia\e 
proceeded, who has gamed the path siutable for and leading 
to the cessation of illusion The Blessed One gi%es ns one 
reason for lus not answering many of the philosophical 
questions, that the} arc not concerned with the tranquillisa 
tion of heart Right mindfulness (the se\enth part of 
The Eightfold Path) is said to o\ercome the ‘ hankering 
and dejection in the world )— (Digha, xxn, § 21) 

Nor do we find in the Majjhima Nikaja anj difference 
of emphasis In translations of the first discourse we read 
these words Enjoyment is the root of ill ’ In the 
oiimiial it IS Aondi dulUtassa mitlam' This might be 
interpreted as morbid but if we consider such statements 
m comicction wath the teaching as a whole, it becomes 
obvious that by * enjoyment hero is meant what is 
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generally taught to be the cause of suffering— that is craving 
{tanJid) The nevt sentence but one of the same text con- 
firms this — “ Thus perceiving, the Tathagata, by the 
destruction of all cra^nngs, b} the extinction of all passion, 
by the forsaking, abandonment and cessation of every desire 
is supremely auako mth Incomparably Perfect Awaken- 
ing,” {By the destruction of tanlid and virdgd, not by the 
destruction of naiidl — enjoyment) The second discourse 

of the Majjhima treating of the Asaias has been translated 
as “All Bane,” yet it ends with this joyous cry of libera- 
tion • “He has hewn doun the lust of hving, flung ofi 
from him the fetters, made a total end of suffering by the 
utter ending of pnde So spake the Blessed One ” 

' In Majjhtma Nildija, vii, we find • “ WTien in the 
»^ioughfs are no impurities, bliss may be expected 
The Blukkhu fully converted to the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Samgha attains fruition of the higher way and of 
its causes, together with the gladness attendant thereon , 
from such gladness is born zest, bringing tranquillity to the 
body, now with his body tranquil he experiences satisfac- 
tion, therem he realizes peace ” 

In number xii: of the Majjhima {Malta-DiiWia 
Klhandha Sutta) we are shown how Kama leads to ill 
But we must remember, as already noted, that even if the 
translator lets kdnia be rendered as “ pleasures,” or “ plea 
siires of sense,” ive have here the word meamng ongmally 
“ sense desire ” It must still have had that connotation to 
the Buddha, for as we know tanha (greed) is the cause 
usually given for ill Here v\e find the Bles'^od One obvious 
1) using lama as a synonym for lanhu — “ Because of 
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liima, from lama, by reason of lama, verily with lama, 
and witli lama only as the cause, do men go astray in act, 
•word and thonglit.” Following tills tbc Buddha then, as 
so often, contrasts lama witli sulha and plfi (joy) wliicli 
comes to the disciple in increasing degrees until tlic higlicst 
Jhana whicli is beyond sukha. The sutta clones mth these 
words : “ But those ascetics or Brahmins who do not 
know thingi ns they really are, the satisfaction of feeling 
as satisfaction — mlsoiy as misery, saUation ns salvation, 
they cannot possibly amiprchond for themselves or guide 
anotlier by what course to comproliend the truth about 
them. OiUy tho«o can do this who know thes3 things as 
they really are.” 

Again in Majjhima xiv, lama is contrasted with si/itSl 
and j>7ti. The Buddha is stajing near Ins birthplace wh4. 
his elder cousin ^fahanniua comes to hun nslcing wlmt is the^ 
undiscardel state of consciousness which causes greed, 
hatred and delusion to arise. At first the Blessed One 
replies that if MiliSnama were to leave liis home and re- 
nounce all pleasures of sense {lama) that state causing all 
the trouble would be removed Then in how brotherly a 
way the Buddha speaks of his own youth, when although 
he had had a true \inderstancling about the pleasures of 
sense yet he had failed to find joy and happiness (plti- 
sukham, or anything higher, free from those pleasures and 
wron" disposition But he says that he freed himself from 
this snare by adding to his grasp and understanding zest 
{■piti) and happiness {sulha) and Bomethmg higher (tran- 
quillity t). “ Then I became aware,” he says, “of no longer 
being ensnared by sense pleasure.” Here we find on the 
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authority of the Buddha himself that zest and happiness 
are the very means by which the lower nature is conquered. 
This Butta concludes with an accoimt by the Buddha of his 
meeting Avith a group of Niganthas who were trying to 
reach salvation by self-torture. They claim just the op- 
posite to the preceding teaching, sajdng to the Buddha : 
" SuJiJia, friend Gotama, is not won by suJcJia: suMa is 
really won by duJikha. If suklta were the way to win suMia 
then the king of Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, would win 
sitJcJia'ioT there is more sukha in Ids life than in the reverend 
Gotama’s.” The Blessed One contradicts this statement 
and shows to the satisfaction of the Nigapthas that it is in 
the Buddha’s life, that the greatest amount of sukha 
'.to be found, because unlike King Bimbisara, the Blessed 
..,^6 could “rest motionless in silence for seven days and 
\ nights on end, and yet abide in sukha beyond compare.” 

' In Majjhima, Liir, the gaining of Arabantship is com- 
pared to the freedom gained by the chicken in breaking its 
shell. On this a modern, commentator in “ The Blessing ” 
writes : “ The Arahant's is not a gloomy outlook on a 
Nibbaiia of annihilation. It is that of one who, breaking 
through the shell of nescience, enters the freedom of en- 
lighteiunent, the incomparable Security.” 

In Majjhima Lix we find the Buddha sajung to Ananda: 

“ It may be that the wanderers of other schools will say 
‘Tire recluse Gotama teaches the cessation of perception 
and feeling. Tliis he declares to tw sf/k//a. B^hat is this ? 

How is it They should be answered thus : ‘ Not so, 

friends the Blessed One does not limit suk//a merely to the 
feeling regarding materia! happiness, hut friends, the 
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Trttliagatn Tecogi\i 70 H unfler nulht all tint is ^ulha ulicrc 
F;oc^cr it IS rcaluod ”* In tins Suttn \\c also find tlic 
familinr cnuraention of the atages of progress on the \Va}, 
tlcscnbcd in terms of happiness each stage declared to be 
happier, more exalted and suhhiiu than the prcMOUs oiu 

Regarding Jhana the stages arc spoken of ns four , and 
Rornctirncs a file-fold diiasion is made It is onl^ in the 
highest stage that SitJha is snid to i>c left behind , concern 
ing this ]\rrs IIh}s Daiids ronmicnts that since happiness 
\\i\H invohed as a result of BUth practice then it ^^as “•'O 
far, associated with, and predicahle of, that practice" 
Ehitta V-pclha is the spccnl (qimnnmt) cxpcncnccd lu the 
Fourth Jhana , tins is said to licconic constant in the more 
exalted cquammit\ {Intrainajjhufiatd) oj the Arahan 
equanimity is not something less hut more limn sulha^l^ 
18 sidha raised to a higher degree, bo} ond nii} thing that; 
language can adequately describe Just as we find m tho^ 
“ Bralima vihlra'a ” — {“ Dmne States ") — Equanimity is 
placed last 

Again in jMajjhima NiKuja li\ the same descnption of 
Jliaua and its happiness is given ive take the followang 
commentaries on that senpture from ‘ The Blessing ’ 

“ Altogetlier, ten grades of * liappmess ’ are recognized 
The first IS the common, ordinary, happiness of our plane, — 
the result of pleasant stimulation of the five senses Once 
we succeed m transcending this gzoss plane, we mount 
higher and higher, — ‘ happiness ’ becoming ever more exalt 
ed, more sublime and more subtle, till at last it is scarcelj 
recogmzable as happiness, to the ordinary worldlmg But 
^his IS the nature of things If e\en philosophy is caviare 
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to tlie general ^liat can one expect regard to the 

5izzy ‘ formless ’ psvchic heights — leaving alone the ex 
periencing of ‘the Bliss of Nibbana while still on earth’, 
which IS the tenth and last ‘ happiness’ For be it noted, 
already, m the first Jhana, happiness is autogenous , it 
uplifts, and fills one \Mth surging joj, but its source is 
absolutely independent of the fi\e senses And even this 
tj’pe of ‘ h ippmcss’, though of a subhmity such as we uith 
difficulty may now envisage, is discarded as coarse and 
improfitable even m the fourth Jhana There and m the 
remnimng Ecstasies, it is Equanimitj that is priced as 
* liappmess’ ” 

Eegardmg this highest happiness ^e find in the above 
mentioned commentary “ Nirodha SuUia — Nirodha is the 
Txpenence of the Saint who brmgs about a temporary 
cessation of the flux when all cosmic activitv ceases This 
is, in other words, the experiencing of Nibbana m this life 
itself A.S the Buddha emphasises m this Sutta, this 

is the liighest happiness though it must be noted, there is 
no mind at this jimcture to experience this bh'^s m the 
normal cosmic way The very fact of the cessation of the 
flux IS termed bliss (SuA/m) in conventional language which 
has no word to actuallv depict it The Thera Udaya 
declares {Maj lxm) Tnily many painful states does 
the Bles-^ed One remove from us man\ Inppv states does 
he for us procure There the Buddha declares two kinds 
Af that of the worldling and that resultuig from 

the seclusion from the w orld and the ov erconung of passion 
Of the latter is wTitten ‘ This is known as the happiness 
of renunciation, seclusion tranquiihtv and enlightenment 

39 
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fostering or growth or cle^ clopment of such ease, but a dread 
of it. Take no^ the case of an Almsman who digested of 
lusts and wrong disposition, de^elops in succession the Foiii 
Ecstasies This it is i\hich is called the heait’s ease of 
Renunciation, aloofness, tranquillitj and Enlightenment, — of 
which there should he fostering, g^o^^th and development 
without any dread at all ” * Wte are told that because a 
man lacks understanding of the senses, he groivs enamoured 
of them , when he has understanding his heart is at ease 
(Maj GTLix) Sumlarl> (m Majihiraa cli) it is 'aid that 
with understanding and mastery the senses mil not 
cause longings, lust, hate, foil} or repugnance of heart to 
arise , then the disciple will be dwellmg in “ jo} and bhss, 
da} and night immersed iii studious aspirations for right 
■dispositions ” ' 

The Samyutta Nik^ja begms ivitli a cliapter devoted to 
the deias , quaint and full of cJiarm arc the descriptions of 
these beings \Nhen in a dark grove tlie} come shedding 
radiance ” and * efiulgent beauty ’ The} address the 
Blessed One in versi and he replies m like form To one 
such dcia v>e find lum sa}ing Mourning ansttli m 
man through sense and saddened is no man where sense is 
not ’ The same chapter contains also these words from him 
’T IS the high liour of noon tlie birds rest silcnth 
Boometh tlie mjght> foitst euthanluig tint sound 
to me , 

In Sam} utt 1 (cliaj) ix § b) Anmuddha quotcsthc'c lines' 

‘ Impermanent ire all conditioned things 
Their nature t is to nse and pass a^\a^ 

* I,or 1 ChaJraew Further Dialugnei ol the Bail lha Ih • 
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When tlic} ln\cnseii then ngmn thcj ccnec , 

I ITapp\ the mnston of them aiul the pcarc 
In chapter X § 8 the r\aUe<l One 

“ Stiroh nil times Imppil) dotli TC-.1 
The Arnimnt in whom all fires extinct 
AMio cloavctli not to *!ensiimis tle‘>irc'5, 

Cool nil his Ijcing nil of nil the germs 
That hnng non lift ill cuinhr'inccs cut out, 
Subdued tile pun and juiiing of the licart 
Calm and serene lie rcslcth InjijuU 
For in Ins mind he hutli attained to peace 
Ho^\ appealing those words of tlic Buddha Von' 
tho whole of this life in religion consists m nglitcous fneiu 
ship righteous lutim it} iighteous as^ociition From 
blukkhu Ananda who is a fiieiid to rigliteousncss w 
expect that he will develop and expand the Anvan oightfol 
path of one who is a friend an mtiinote an i^sociatc o 
that which is nglitcous \eril} Anuuli, it is becaus' 
I am a fnend of what is lovel> and righteous that being 
hable to rebirth arc delivered from rebirth that being 
liable to grow old are dcliveied from old age that being 
liable to sickness are delivered from sickness that being 
liable to death are delivered from death that beings liable 
to grief and mourning sorrow and suffering and despair 
axe released from grief and mourning sorrow and suffenng 
and despair (Sam iii 2 § 8) 

Of much interest to tlie student is the causal chain of 
becoming as given in Samjutta xii § 23 for onlv as given 
here does that chain include joj and happmess making 
them factors in liberation Mrs Ilbj-s Davids wntes con 
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corning this ‘ Hoi\ raiglit it not have altered the whole 
face of Buddhism to the We^t if that sequence had been 
made the illustration of the causa! lawf’ The Exalted 
One said Just as u hen brethren on some hilltop v hen 
I am IS falling 111 thicl drops tint water coursing according 
to the slope fills the hillside clefts ‘iiid chisms and gullies 
these being filled up fill the tarns these being filled up fill 
the lakes these being filled up fill the little n%ers these 
bemgfilled up fill the gieat n\eis and the great nvers being 
filled up fill the sea the ocean- — e\en so brethren there 
IS causal association of actiiities mth ignonnce of cons 
oiouaness with activities of name and shape with conscious 
ness of the ixfold sense spbcie with name and sliapc of 
contact Anth the sixfold, sense spheie, of feeling with 
-JSeiitact of cianDg with feeling of grasping witli craving 
'^of (ronowed) becoming with giasp ng of birtli witli (lenewcd) 
becoming of sorrou with birth of faith with sorrow of 
jO} with faith of rapture with joy ofserenitj with rapture 
of happiness witli seieiiit> of concentration with happme s 
of the knowledge and msioii of tlungs as the} reilK arc 
with concentration of repu ’=1011 with the 1 nuwlcdgc anti 
vision of things as thc} icall} no of passionlcssiu ss with 
repulsioi of liberation with passioiilossncss of Imow ledge 
about extinction (of mtoxicants) with liberation 

’Man} arc tin passages in tin Sim j ifti which refer to 
that hij,hcst state ind perhaps more often here than 
elsewhere sulfa i'' folt as in mideqiuito term to apj^h 
ncicrthclcss that sfite is tiu utter!} wcl! the opposite to 
duJflia Thus it is tran-litcd in the following Not 
phnnmg n< twilling he grisps at nothing whateicr in thc 
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^\orld not grasping he is not pcrtnrlied unperturbed be 
IS of and bj himself utterlj well {‘pannihMijnti) And he 
knows that birtli is perished The divine lift lived Done 
13 what should be done There is no more of these condi 
tions (Sam xii ^51) Parmilihatjati meins litcrall} 
wholl) extinct but since the Buddha cmplmticall} declared 
himself aa not teaching annihilation m its absolute sense, 
we must conclude that litre is meant the extinction of life 
as known in our limited condition Ihe word panmbhayaU 
IS also used for the pulling a man out of a hog and the 
completed training of a horse (See Kxndrcd Saying'^ H 
p 07) 

"We find III the Samyulla such words as those of S'in 
putta B 'WTiatevcr is felt la concerned with pain^ 
(Kn 4, § 32) Feeling is transitor} , therefore there muv 
be some oscillation from the happier to the less happj 
The Blessed One was subject to the phjsical pains of his 
transitory physical body We cannot tbmk that Sanputta 
in this text means to saj that he himself was continuously 
above painful and pleasant feeling although he declares 
When it IS discerned that that which is impermanent is 
painful blissful feeling is not present — ^for immediately pre 
ceding this he had said There are three (modes of) feeling 
fnend which three ^ Pleasant p iinful neutral feelmg 
Now these three modes are impermanent Either w e must 
beheve then that Sanputta has transcended all feehng for 
ever or that he is subject to their transition It is oulj 
pleasant feehng that the text implies was not pre'^ent in 
Sanputta Surely it were more worthy of Sanputta to 
that smee his f eehngs must change that they moi ed 
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sometimes from neutral feelings to pleasant ones than that 
they were limited to painful and neutral. 

Perhaps it is repeated oftener in the Samyutia than 
elsewhere in the scriptmes tliat what is transitory is neces- 
sarily full of woe "We only beg that such teaching he 
realized in the light of the entire Dliarama It is because 
of transiency that we can get free from dulUia. The raft 
(the Dhamma— is also transitory, it too must finally be 
abandoned, taught the Blessed One , but we do not call the 
Dhamma a thing of woe 

Of much interest we find the following (Sam xiv § ii). 
“ That radiance element, brother, is revealed tlirough dark- 
ness That beauty-element is revealed through ugliness 
That space infinity-element is revealed through visible 
-6u]ect That consciousness-infinity-elemcnt is revealed 
I tlirough space-infimty-element ” 

Is it not true that duWia also reveals its opposite ? 
Many are the passages which declare that the actual cause 
of duklxlia and mklia are not m anj’thing else but some 
form of volition. “ Where there iia\e been deeds, Ananda, 
personal u eal and u oe arise in consequence of the mil there 
was in the deeds ” (feam xii 3, § 25) Lohha, tanha ue 
translate as greed, lust, craving, indicatuo of the nilhng 
nhich results in duklha , the moral form of volition — 
i,atn7ndsankapp(i — 've translate as nght aspiration— (the 
second factor of the Eightfold Patli), — it — or its psycholo- 
gical ultimate vitaka—i^ that wheh directs the mind to the 
right object, and results m sukha nliat, brctlircn, 

is the root of pain ^ It is this craving thatleads dounward 
to rebirth, along aitli the lure and the lust, tliat Imgers 
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loMnglj now jicrt, now there , imnuiN the cnMiig for 

the craving for rebirth, the crflMjig to lm\e done with 

rebirth” 

The ^cno^able Kotthiki (Sam \xir 5 31 )u1‘ki pciietrat 
ing deeper tlnn the olijects of ‘?cnsc us the cin'^c of ill, gives 
this striking illustration “The cjo is not the bond of 
objects nor art objects the bond of e\( but that de«ire 
ind lust that iri^e owing to tl e^c two 1 li vt is tlie bond ” 
The sanic !«! declared of the other sen'ses "^uppo^e friend, 
two o\cn onewlub and one black arotKdb one rojieoronc 
voke tie Wouhl one bo right in saving that the bhek ov 
IS the bond for the white one or that tl c white ox is the 
bond for the black one t*' ‘Sutelv.nof friend’ ‘ Thf 
rope or the voke tit which I inds the two tint is the 1 flj’’ 
that unites them it is with the oje and objects wi|j5 
tongue and ftivoin with mmd and nnnd states Jt is Hio 
desire and lust which are in them tint f( rm tlie bond tijnt 
unites them {Sam xxv § 10 iv 3) 

There are texts in the Sa7nyiitta regarding tlic «elf winch 
suggest the words of a Vednutist imphong tliat ‘^elf 1 evond 
change and suffenng (The onginal scripts in which Pdi 
has come to ns have not capitals and ^m"ll letters) ‘ W hat 
IS impermanent that is suffering hat is suffering that is 
\oid of Self* "NMist is void cf ^elf that is not mine I 
am not it it not mv ‘^elf (Siam xxii § 15) Surelv 

the Dhamroa does not teach that sufferuig is devoid of the 
limited self therefore here must be meant devoid of Self 
Many other texts similarlj show how hilUia is overcome 

‘ All our tranala o 9 from the SadijulU Xil aya follow 'Irs Rhys Ddvicla 
nn «l Woodward n Kindred Sayings Here however we have diSerod m using 
the capital S 
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by the non identification of the Self with mind or body, 
“ Thus the five groups based on grasping are not approached, 
not laid hold of by liim, and so they turn to his bhss and 
pleasure for many a long day ” (Sam xxii § 85 ) “ But 
he who tahes not delight in body, in feeling, in perception, 
in synergies, in consciousness, he takes not delight in -suffer- 
mg He who takes not delight in suffenng, I declare that 
he IS released from suffeiing ” (Sam xx, § 29 ) 

Chapters xsxv and xxxvi of the Samyutta are 
largely devoted to the danger of the senses and of that 
suJJia connected therewith Morbid some of these portions 
may sound ve must keep in mind the truths of the teach 
as a Tvhoie So regarded it uould seem beyond doubt 
"^Y^t such mstructions though appearing morbid, have an 
-H^ediate partial tiutb and a pragmatic value in aiding 
\the young bhikkhus to gam their goal of mastery over 
sense Here the aspect of sulha which is held ns dangerous 
18 that of happiness aua happiness as opposed to the well— 
the “utterly well’— which as we Jiave showai the word 
suUia IS frequently used to convey We maintain that we 
have here onlj a limited aspect of the Dhninnn given in 
this limited fonn for special reasons — ^just as the meditation 
in the cemetery on corpses is for a special purpose Again 
comparisons are made between the entire phenominal world 
and an absolute state 'Whatsoever is experienced tint 
IS joined with 111 (*Sa7)i 2 § II) 

As though to counteiact such an emphasis on ill, the 
chapter contains at the end texts like tlic follow mg 
“ Lilvewise arise feelings pleasant painful ami neutral that 
free from carnal taint (x.\wt 4 § 14 ) Then 
40 


are 
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follo^^s the faonlnr description of Jhaiia, each stage liemg 
called a “ pleasure still more excellent, still more exquisite” 
than the last It concludes with the Buddha forestalling 
tho'se who ma^ declare that he teaches the cessation of 
perception and feeling as pleasure He tells Ananda to sa; 
to such ‘ Fnends, the Exalted One did not proclain 
that as pleasure m connection with just pleasant feeling 
but w here'ioever, friends, pleasure is obtained, the Exaltei 
One proclaims just that pleasure, howsoe%cr and of what 
soever natiue, as plea^^ure ’ (Sam xxxn, 2, § 19) Pit 
and SnUia are defined as being of two kinds “ carnal ” aiul 
“not carnal” (Sam xxxvi, 3, § 29) , the latter relate to th£ 
JhSnas After which is wntten “ In a brother who lias 
destiojed the asavas, who can look upon his heart BS 
rclca«5ed from lust hatred illusion there RTiiK 
pleasure and happiness ” 

No great system of thought which includes much of the 
experience of life will be free from what at first appear to 
be inconsistences Such arc the \err signs of its truth 
its nchne'ss and its fuller grasp of the aspects of reahh 
Also we must expect to find teaching of limited application , 
the Dhamina was giacn for beings at different stages of 
de\ elopment 

“ What other men call Sukha, that the ‘taints 
Call Dukkha , what the rest so name, 

That the Anjans know as happmess ” 

(rv Sam xxx\, § 136, iYi/a/a, a erse 759) 

There is no need of reading anj thing morbid into sucli Imes 
We must only recall how broad a significance is given to 
sukha , obviousU there are sense exjeriences whose meanings 
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have been learned and ■ahich the saint has left far behind , 
these can no longer be siilJia for him bnt only diiKkha 
What for him is happiness ma> nell seem difficult or barren 
or diiWia to those who are unable to enter into the great 
ness of the saint’s experience Only the disciple knows 
the happiness, the richness, and the meaning of that self 
conquest, which to the worldhng looks so hard, empty and 
futile 

In the Uddna (viir § 3) and m the liivuttaka {§ 43) it 
IS uTitten the Blessed One declared that there is “an 
unhom, non existent, not made, not compounded, and 
therefore there is deliverance kom the born existent, wnde, 
and compounded ” The latter text continues 

“ It IS not possible to delight lu that which is born, 
^\Tuoh has existciicc, is produced m^de, compound 
ed, unstable ’ 

lerc IS the fundamental declaration of religion, the 
turning to the transcendental In relation to That all 
values are changed IVlien the feeling his groan strong 
that That is all else is seen m a dilTcrcnt light a dccidedlj 
new attitude or mode of feeling comes into existence In 
the abo\e lines is onlj a view of the negati\e aspect of this 
change It does not sa\ tint all delight cca'ses but that 
delight m the bom ceases The word in tlio PTli canon 
for this negatixe aspect is inbbmdali ‘ winch wc hn\e 
elsewhere translated turns awaa from becomes free 

itunr ”, f Jle-'-wb .and nidecdm^ jp.adnr as becomes 

wcarj of ’ ) this is onb one part of the disciple s new life , 
the posxtne side seems to contradict it Wliat fins realK 

» prewBter The Life of Oolani Dill Ika p f7 
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happened to the disciple is that he is not talnng dehght in 
the external for the sake of the external, he ceases to cling 
to it, m one ^ay he has turned an ay from it, ceased to 
take delight in it, but m another way he comes back to it 
freed from egoism, and in his new attitude there is mor 
]oy and dehght than in the old, for it is awakened by tha 
Enhghteninent which has come from an awarene^^s of thi 
transcendental Appreciation {mudita), sympathy {lanina) 
fnendhne'^s, love (metta), compassion (amikampa), the«^ 
are names for the new relationship with the external 
concermng which the Buddhadhamma has the highest 
words of praise 

‘ As a mother, even at the nsk of her own hfe, protects 
her son, her only son, so let him culti\atc love inthout 
measure towards all beings I^et him cultnate towards 
whole world above, below, aroimd — a heart of Io%o 
unstmted, unnuxed with the sense of differing or opposmg 
mterests Let a man maintam this mindfulne'ss all the wlule 
he is awake, whether he be standing, walkmg, sitting, or 
Ipng down This state of heart is the best in the world ” 
(Sutta Nipata, vm, Bhys Davids’ trans ) 

“ All the means that can bo u'^od as bases for doing 
right are not worth the sixtcefith part of the emancipation 
of heart through Lo>e That takes all tho'c up into itself, 
outshinmg them in radiance and glorj Just as in the 

night, when the dawn is breaking the "Monung Star shines 
out in radiance and glorj, just «o all the means that can 
l>e used as help^ touards doing right aaail not the sixteenth 
part of the emancipation of heart through Lo\c ” {Iti 
xxtUala, Rh)s Uaaads’ trans ) 
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“ If ^^llaino^s banclits were to carve 3 ’-ou limb from 
limb ^ith a tw o-hanclled sa^v, even then the man that 
should gi\ e way to anger would not l)e obeying my teaching 
Even then be it j’our task to preserve your hearts unmoved, 
never to allow an ill nord to pass your lips, but always to 
abide in compassion and goodwill, with no hate in your 
hearts, enfolding in ladinnt thoughts of love the bandit 
(who tortures you) and proceeding thence to enfold the 
whole world in your radiant thoughts of love, thoughts 
great, vast and be 3 'ond measure, in which no hatred is oi 
thought of harm ” (Maj xxi Chalmers’ trans.) 

Joj’ and love arc felt because of a newer and higher 
relationship which exists between the external, ourselves 
and the transcendental The goal is NibbSna but on the 
JS'ay much has to bo done to achieve the goal , the Way 
itself is blessed and many are the texts, as we have shown, 
which tell of the joy which the Buddha lumself and his 
disciples experienced on that Wa}' Indeed can man be 
called so utterly dul.lha when it is witlun his power to 
ittain Nibbana ^ The Blessed One taught that for this 
reason it was fortunate to be born as man All the thmgs 
5 f the phenomenal world have been called dukLha as com 
pared to Nibbana — but they have to be used for attammg 
ihe goal For example we could not enter upon the Path 
vithout the mmd, which must be trained before it can be 
ranscended , it is a part of that ‘ raft ” which the Blessed 
3ne often called sulJia 

In the TOiammapada we find the iollowmg '•''The 
vell*doer rejoices here, he rejoices hereafter , in both states 
le rejoices ” (§ 18) ” vigilant, the meditative attain 
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happened to the disciple is tint he is not taking delight in 
the external for the sake of tlic c\tcmal he ceases to cling 
to it, in one ^ay he has turned awaj from it, ceased to 
take delight m it, but in another uaj he comes back to it 
freed from egoism, and in his ncu attitude there is more 
]oy and delight than in the old, for it is a\^akened by that 
Enlightenment "nhich has come from an awareness of the 
transcendental Appreciation (mtfdi/a), s} mpathy {lanma). 
friendliness, lo\c (mcttl), compassion (anukampa), these 
are names for the new relationship ivith the external , 
concerning which the Buddhadbamma has the highest 
words of praise 

“ As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects 
her son, her only son, so let him cultivate Io\e without 
measure towards all bemgs Let him cultnate towards tj^ 
whole world above, below, around — a heart of love 
unstmted, ummxed with the sense of differing or opposing 
interests Let a man maintain this mindfulness all the while 
he IS awake, whether he be standing, walkmg, sittmg, or 
lying down This state of heart is the best in the world ’ 
(Sutta Nipata, vni, Rhys Davids’ trans ) 

“ All the means that can be used as bases for doing 
right are not worth the sixteelith part of the emancipation 
of heart through Lo\ e That takes all tho'^e up mto itself, 
ontshimng them in radiance and glory Just as m the 

night, when the dawn is breaking the Mormng Star shines 
out in radiance and glory just so all the means that can 
be used as helps towards domg right avail not the sixteenth 
part of the emancipation of heart through Lo\e ” {Iti 
vutiala, Rhys Davids trans ) 
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If Yilknioiis bandits were to carve you limb from 
limb with a two handled sail, even then the man that 
should gn e way to anger would not be obopng my teachmg 
Even then be it }our task to preserve jour hearts unmoaed, 
never to allow an ill nord to pass joiir bps, but always to 
abide in compassion and goodwill with no hate m your 
hearts, enfolding in ladiant thoughts of love the bandit 
(who tortuTes you) ind proceeding thence to enfold the 
whole world in }our radiant thoughts of love, thoughts 
great, vast and beyond measure, m which no hatred is or 
thought of harm ’ (Maj vxt Chalmers’ trans ) 

Joj and love are felt because of a newer and higher 
relationship which exists between the external ourselves 
and the transcendental The goal is NibbSna but on the 
^ay much has to be done to achieve the goal , the Way 
itself IS blessed and many arc the texts as we have shown 
which tell of the ] 0 } which the Buddha himself and his 
disciples expenenced on that Way Indeed can man be 
called so utterly didlha when it is within his power to 
attam Nibb'lna The Blessed One taught that for this 
reason it was fortunate to be born as man All the thmgs 
of the phenomenal world have been called diikUia as com 
pared to Nibbana — but they ha\e to be used for attammg 
the goal For example we could not enter upon the Path 
without the mmd which must be trained before it can be 
transcended it is a part of that raft w hicli the Blessed 
One often called suLha 

In the Dhaminapada we find the following The 
well doer rejoices here, he rejoices hereafter in both states 
he rejoices’ (§ 18) The vigilant the meditative attam 
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great happiness ’ (§ 27) * A mind controlled bnngs liapp 

ness” (§ 35) “He \rho imbibes the Dhamma happ} 1 
dwells^ vrith a serene mind ” (| 79) 

“ Happy indeed ire hie, among those that hat 
unhating 

In the midst of men that Into, free from hitre 
dwell we 

Happy mdeed we live, among the ailing, tmailmg 

In the midst of tho*^ all ailing, free from ailmen 
dwell we 

Happy mdeed we live, among the anxious, iin 
anxious 

In the midst of anxious men, all unanxioiis dwell we 

Happy indeed we live, we that call nothing our ow^ 

Feeders on ]oy we shall lie, like to the radiant gods 
* The tranqmlhzed lies down m happme'« dismissing 
ahke victory and defeat There is no happiness 
lugher than the peace of Nibh"ina (§§ 197 — 201, 
Silacara’s trans ) 

‘ "Mlio does not grie\e o-ver what is no more such an one 
is txulj called a bhikkhu ’ (§ 3G7) Jo^ supernal is 

his in the clear MMon of the dhainma (§ 373) If hj 
gi\ang up a small liappine‘y> a greater happiness is seen 
then wall the wise man gi\c up the email happiness and 
look, to the great t §21)0) Let a man rejoice in the 
solitarj life of tlic forest (§ 305) I ikc water drops from 
the lotus, sorrows fall from him who o%ercomes that 
wretched cra^^ng so diHicuIt to oscrcome in this world ' 
(§ 33G) ‘ \Micn a man secs into the rue and fall of ole 
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merits lie obtams the ]oy and happiness of those who realize 
the immortal ” (§ 374} “I call him a brahmm who dis 
burdened and imshackled, even here realizes the ceasmg of 
ill ” (§ 402) i\Iany more such quotations can be foimd m 
that \enerable anthology 

In the latest book of the Pah Canon the Kathd-Vatthu, 
we find the following argument in line with our thought 
“ Contro\erted Point — That all conditioned things are 
absolute^ emderheaps 

Prom tbe Commentary, — The opinion of the Gokulikas, 
from giasping thoughtlessly the teaclung of such Kuttas 
as ‘ All IS on fire, bhikkhus,’ ‘All conditioned things (mvohe) 
ill,’ IS that all conditioned things arc without qualification 
no better than a welter of embers whence the flames have 
_sli4d out, like an mferno of ashes To correct this by 
'^mdicatmg various forms of happiness, the Thcravfidin puts 
the question 

(1) Th — ^You affirm this , but is there not such a thmg 
as pleasurable feeling, bodiI> pleasure, mental pleasure, 
celestial liappinc'ss, human happmess, tbe pleasures of gam, 
of beuig honoured, of iidmg and dnvmg, of resting, the 
pleasures of ruliug, of administrating, of domestic and 
secular life, of the religious hfc pleasures involved in the 
intoxicants and pleasures that are not, the happiness (of 
Nibbana), both while stuff of life remains and when none 
remains, worldh and spiritual pleasuies, happiness wuth 
zest and without zest, Jhlna-happmess, the bliss of libertj , 
pleasiures of sense desire, and tlie happmess of rcnmiciation, 
the bliss of solitude, of peace, of enlightenment ? Of course, 
how then can jou maintain >our general affirmation « 
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(2) G — 51} proposition then is ^\Tong ? But ^ 
not said by tlic Exalted One ** All is on fire, 0 BhiUJius 
Hou IS ever} thing on fire ’ Tlie eye is on fire , visibl 
objects, visual consciousness visual contact, and the plea 
sure, the pain, the neutral feeling therefrom — all is on fire 
On fire therewithal ^ I tell }ou on fire with the fires o 
passion, hate and ignorance , mth the fires of birth, deca} 
and death , tath the fires of sorrow , lamentation, ill, grief 
and despair All the field of sense, all tlie field of mind 
all the feehng therefrom is on fire with tho'sc fires ^ ’ 
Surely then all conditioned tiungs are mere ciudcrheaps 
absolutely 

(3) Th — But was it not also said by the Exalted One 
There are these fi^c pleasures of sense, bhikhhus — uam^; 

visible objects seen through the eye as desirable pleasing 
dcbghtful lovely adapted to sense desires, seductive 
audible objects odorous sapid, tangible objects, desirable 
pleasing delightful lovely, opposite to sense desire seduc 
tive ^ 

( 1 ) G — But was it not also said by the Exalted One — 
“ A gam IS yours, 0 bhikUius ’ INcll ha\e }ou won for ye 
haac discerned the hour for living the religious life Hells 
have I seen bhikkhus belonging to the six fields of contact 
Hereof whatsoever object is seen bj the eye is undesired 
only, not desired whatsoever object is sensed by ear, 
smell, taste touch mind is undesired only not desired 
IS impleasant only not pleasant is unlovel} onl} , not 
level} ^ ’ 

(5) Th — But was it not also said by the Exalted One 
“A gam IS }ours bhikkhus Hell hiao }e won for }e 
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liave discerned the honr for living the religious life He'i\ens 
have I seen bhikkhus belonging to the six fields of contact 
Hereof ivhatsoe\er object is seen bj the e>e or otherwise 
sensed is desired only not undesired is pleasing only 
not unpleasmg islo\eh onl^ notiinloxelj* 

(0) G — But yas it not said bj the Fvalted One The 
impermanent in\olves 111 all conditioned things are im 
permanent ^ 

(7) Th — But take giving — does that bring forth fnut that 
is undesired unpleasant disagreeable adulterated ^ Does 
it bear and result in sorrow Or take virtue the keeping 
of feastdajs religious trainuig and religious life — do thej 
brmg forth such fruit etc ^ Do thej not rather ha\e the 
opposite result‘d How then can }ou affirm aour general 
proposition ^ 

Finally yas it not said by the Exalted One 
‘Happ} his solitude y ho glad at heart 
Hath learnt the Norm and doth the vision see ' 
Happy :s that benignitj towards 
The yorld which on no creature worketh liami 
Happy the freedom from all lust th ascent 
Past and bejond the needs of sense desues 
He who doth crush the great I am — conceit 
This even this is happine’=is supreme 
This happiness by happiness is won 
Unending happiness is this alone 
The threefold Bisdom hath he made liis own 
This e\enthis is happine*is supreme ’ 

You admit the Suttanta saas this* Hoy tlicn can }ou 
mamtam your proposition ’ (As translated m Points of 
Coutroaers) S Z Vimg and Mrs lihjsDmds) 

41 
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In the Ahlndhamma teaching, which contains the basic 
truths and the abstract forms of the Dhamma, (indeed the 
Ahlndhamma must be close to just those categories which 
in the time of the Blessed One himself were being memorized 
by his disciples), is to be found an important and definite 
analysis regarding dul'Mia and suJdia. "We make the follow- 
ing summary from the Ahhidhammattha-Sangaha, which is 
an ancient compilation from the canonical hooks of 
the Abhidhamma : Feeling is analyzed into a fi^s'e-fold 
division, — pain {diiH‘ha), and grief {domayiassa), pleasure 
(suJcJia), and joy (somnwcissa), and hedonic indifieience 
(tipeH'ha). One hundred and twenty-one classes of con- 
sciousness are recognized. Pleasure — (here 'sukha is well 
translated pleasure for both it and duHJia and are hcijc 
limited to bodily feeling}— occurs only in one class, thaj^ 
is of tactile impressions, which are tlie result of moral deeds 
done in a former birth. Likewise pain nri'ses only in one 
class, that is of tactile impressions wliich are the result of 
immoral deeds done in a past birth. Both of these classes 
of consciousness are considered unmoral. Joy arises in 
four classes of immoral conscionsness rooted in greed, in 
twelve classes of Kamalokn moral consciousness, also in 
“ pleasurable investigation ” and in the genesis of msthetic 
appreciation, which are unmoral, and in forty-four classes 
of sublime and transcendental con'seiousness connected nith 
Jhuna. Grief arises only m those two cla'wcs of conscioas- 
ncss connected witli aversion Tlic remaining fift}**fue 
classes of consciousness arc accompanied by hedonic in- 
difference. It is noteworthy that out of the sbety-t^vo 
classes of consciousness tvith which joy is accompanied 
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only four are immoral states, fourteen belong to ordinary 
unmoral and moral experience and forty six to the highest 
states of which we loiow, except one stage of Jhana Sorrow 
and pain occur only in three classes of consciousness — (but 
how frequently they arise) 

Here the genesis of aisthetic pleasure is analyzed as 
free from the six roots — ijielu's greed, hatred and igno 
ranee and their opposites) This observation though having 
reference to an initial stage of consciousness is consistent 
\\ ith that rare, but wo believe true vision into beautj which 
like Plato identifies it with the true and good , or ivith 
Schopenhauer who sees m the contemplation of beauty one 
way of losing the self-mll to life, — a nay to the transcen- 
dental Beauty is sometimes feared by the religious, not 
JEs/cognizing the impersonal esthetic contemplation which 
. constitutes the true appreciation of beauty, they nrongly 
ascribe sensual personal attachment to it, thus causmg 
confueion and misunderstanding of a noble part of man’s 
nature In the development of the genuine testhetic ap 
preciation, ne mamtain, there is also freedom from tJ^e 
hetiCs, even as here asciibed to its mception thus it some- 
what foreshadows Nibbana itself The pure contemplation 
of beauty is as free from greed, hatred and ignorance rs is 
the pleasure in a niatLematical process or the first stages 
of Jhana Rhys Davids m lus Amcnmn Lectures glimpsed 
this fact when he quoted as applicable to an Arahan certain 
hues bj John A.ddington Symonds The} conclude as 
follows 

‘ Oh ' that ’t were jiossible this self to burn 
In the pure flame of jo} coutemplatiNc ' 
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Then might ue love all lo\eIiness, nor jeam 
With tjTannous longings , imdistiirhed might live 
Greeting the summer’s anti sprmg’s return, 

Nor wailmg that tlieir bloom is fugitive 
It is such happiness and appreciation v\hich is often shown 
m the early Buddhist literature toward the lovehness of 
nature That aspiration which lieautj kindles is right 
aspiration toward th-vt perfection v\hich is Nibbana It is 
one path to Nibliana, though perhaps little realized as such 
today For all of such talk, the subjective nature of the 
perception of beauty seems bttle grasped Han’s creation of 
a vase, or his conception of a god arc but means by which 
he frees himself from matter The} are in the profoundest 
sense but his own nature bccoinmg free 

In the Diglia Ktlaya xxi\ the Beautiful is given 
name to the third stage of deliverance The Blessed One 
18 sajiug that those reclu'ses unfairly accuse him who say 
that he has taught “ Whenever one has attamed to the 
stage of deliverance entitled the Beautiful, one then con 
siders all things as repulsive But this, Bhagava, I have 
not said IMiat I do sa} is this IVhenever one attains 
to the stage of deliverance, entitled the Beautiful, one is 
then aware ‘ T ’ is level} ” (Rh}s Davids’ trans, see also 
Dlgha XVI chap nr § 33) 

Aesthetic culture strives for what m Buddhist ternii* 
nolog} corresponds to the appana bhamnd — “ ecstatic stage 
of mental culture, ' and it attempts to make its representa 
tions from the palihhdga nimitlatn ‘ the transformed afttr- 
inngc ” (see the Abhxdhammattha '^txqnha) 

He fe^l called to give here tins bnct consideration to 
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the subject of beauty, because of the ua} lu which it is 
combmed mth duWia and suffers misunderstanding by 
many Buddhist commentators 

.Tapaiiese Buddhists base treated the subject of Aesthe- 
tics with more understanding and more in harmony with 
Buddhisr Psychologa 

The Burmese writer Shwe Zaii Aung in his introduction 
to the “Compendium of Philosophy” recognizes in Buddhist 
analysis the dependence of icsthetics upon the non causal 
classes of consciousness He writes ‘ The Beautiful does 
not appear to be defined anywhere in Buddhism The 
obvious reason is that it is largely subjective the term 
‘ the beautiful ’ {siihlia or sobhana) is opposed to enl [fija) 
Hence ‘the beautiful’ is synonymous with ‘the good ’ 
-And ‘ the good ’ when applied to an object, is equivalent 
to the desirable {ittha) Thus the beautiful is more or less 
a matter of taste In other words, the Philosophy of the 
Beautiful IS identical with the Philosophy of Taste , for 
what IS pleasing to one may be pamful to another ” 

Beaut) has always to do with character and an inner 
state of realization Beauty of character must mamfest 
beauty It can only be appreciated by a state related to 
It How often in Buddhist literature the higher state of 
some one is manifested by a radiant appearance On one 
occasion the Blessed One shone moie than the cloth of gold 
put on hmi b) a devotee Tlie Buddha is said to have 
been extraorduianly tall his body superb like a lion, not 
only did he base supernormal powers of mmd but his 
senses were super normally developed His be.iuty is svd 
to have been so great as to have offended the heretics 
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Space uiU not permit of oiir eA.aminahon here furthe 
mto the canonical Pah texts There remains nnexammed th 
Thera therigalha, regarding which Rhys Davnds sajs “The 
are, vitli verj few exceptions pseans of joj and Mctory 
— ( “ Earl} Buddhism ”) The Angutlara l^ildya we ar 
obhged al-sQ to lea\e imexammed But no one aviII den' 
that we ha\e been o\er the most important part of th 
canonical literature , and that little remains other than thi 
abo\e mentioned texts which would bear upon our subject 
tVe hope that the texts which we ha\e brought togethei 
are sufficient to ha^ c some mfluence in modifying the gloomj 
pessimistic atmosphere produced hj compilations hrgclj 
devoted to duWia 

Science IS coming more and more to tlie Mew that all 
forms of hfc are endowed with consciousness whereier 
find life it seeks the consummation of its form, its welfare , 
this its welfanng is accompanied bj pleasure, its ill faring 
by pain Buddhi«!m is therefore based upon the primary 
movement of hfe itself The happiness which is the reward 
of indi’vidual welfanng is but a promise of that greater 
reward of the perfected life, Nibbana Accepting e^ol^tlon 
in a limited sense Buddhism shows that what is good for 
one stage is not so for another *Vs ignorance is worn away 
the goal IS approached Could we find permanent jov m 
anj one stage of the waj wc would wish to remain there and 
our progress would end, on the contrary eien the gods 
wear out their happmess — all is pushed to seek Xibbaiia 
Except for the suffenng we would not be aware of the ill 
which produced it , the siificnug is part of the ill but not 
the whole 'Thus wc sec wh^ duXI/m must not be limited 
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in meaning to PufFering DuWta is mi'ija (ignorance) 
winch is tlic ground when? greed .and all the hindrances 
exist witli the sufTerings whieli ensue In onr ignorance 
w c cling to w liat cannot be held — the transitory, consequent- 
ly wo suffer. The suffering plays a corrective part in our 
lives for it finally forces ns to search for deeper realisations 
A^Hicn wo realize that the objective world is ail transitory, 
and we cease to cling to it then siiffenng ceases and bliss 
and onliglitonmcnt follow 

The short-sighted object that the evil ones sometimes 
enjoy their ways Buddhism answers that tlic physical body 
which makes this onjojmeiit possible is tlie result of nght 
living in the past but the evil now developmg must produce 
fruits of suffoTing for the future Sucli an evil one is like 
Jjw man who enjoys spending for his uiidomg the money 
^ which lie has earned by welldoing The goal of the Bud- 
dhist way lies in the transcendental, that is beyond life as 
we Icnow it Because of our delusions, because of the crav- 
iiif's of the fonn e<5tal)Iislied, which resists progress, we 
suffer A religion wluch shows the way of o% ercoimng 
tint suffenng, of passing beyond it, cannot be called pessi- 
mistic According to some Hindu conceptions Buddha 
was the incarnation of Visnu the Preserver , from this 
aspect he w ould be the Path Shower, thus it is true he 
reaealeil what he called the Ancient Way ” From 
another aspect he "as like Siaa the Destroyer, shoivmg 
that destruction without which no progress on the spmtual 
way IS possible the lower must be destroyed for the reali- 
zation of the lugher As we cannot go to another place 
\vithout leaaanff onr present abode so there must be both 
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the negative and positive aspects of the great Teaching. 
The Blessed One denjed, as all great Hindu seers have done, 
that the highest is to he found in body or mind. But to 
say that he denied that highest the other shore to which 
the raft of the Dhamma would hear one, is to falsify liis 
teaching. So consistently logical was the Buddha that he 
refused to describe that which is beyond the power of des- 
cription. He not only saw the logical necessity of such 
a state, but what is of more importance the scriptures make 
evident that he himself experienced the Path to that very 
state, far beyond all dukkha, and that Path he described 
as sukha ; he repeatedly declared it : “ Of a happiness 
not to be feared.” 



CHAPTER Xn 
EAITH IN BUDDHISM 


In tlio Pali Abliidhamma Boolcs the term faith (saddh'd) 
„ . Jins been defined thus : “The faith which 

Comment nn tue 

/iftjWAowima definition OH tliftt occftsion is a tnisting in, the 

of Faith. , , , 

professing confidence m, the sense of 
assurance, faitli, faith as a faculty and as a power — this is 
the faith that there then is.”* TJiis definition obviously follows 
what Sirs. Rhys Da^^ds aptly describes as “the method of 
the dictinnai^’/’ since it is presented in terms whicJi “mutually 
overlap in meaning, without coinciding.”® It is to be 
•^Inderstood that the tliree terms. Faith (saddhd), the Faculty 
{saddliindriija), and the Power (saddhdbala), are not esactly 
synonyms but are tUghtly different from one another in 
their connotation. This kind of specification implies a logical 
division, which is not rigid but fle.vible enough to allow one 
species of faith to pass imperceptibly into another that is 
Jiigher. These so called species are no more than so many 
“aspects and phases” which, when viewed psychologically, 
admit only of a difference of degree, and not of kind. Faith 
in its specific sense, i.e., as distinguished from the Faculty 
and the Power, denotes only a land of blind or professed 
faith as distinguished from a realised one. 


- Dl)ainma 9 an''aTiI, 12, 15 , ViMiaiga. p 123 • **Vh saddhS eaddahana okappaaa 
.iihinTinaidn saddha raddhindaTam eaddhibalaih : idaA vuccati saddhindnyaiti.” 
Tka ♦iMTisiation IS OH estraet ftom the Bud^ist Rlaniial of rsvcholopcal Efhks 


The above translation 

B^diL^"^Manuai of PaychoIoRiral Fthics, Intro,, p : 

42 
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The all important (bscnimintion of tlic tlirce specier 
of Paith could not be ac]uc\c(l in a da} oi 

The HctDTA(]l(l <lu 1 n J 

tmclion between Faith tlVO, and not Until tnC 4tll OT tllD 3rd 
and Faith the Faenltr . -r^ r, t t*ih. -ii 

between practical Wm CeUtUn BC Itlien a BtltldlUSt SCllOOl, r 

dom and Knowledge HetU\ adui, pm'^SCd llOHlC a cleST CUt dlS 

tinction ‘ Tlic average man of tbe world,” the} affirmed, 
“possesses Faith but not the Faciilta ’ * In the same i ein 
they sought to maintain that knowledge was not within the 
reach of the a\ crage man * 4i'd in vain the Thera vada or 
Orthodov school contended for a difTerence of land logically 
considered The latter appear to have conceded so far to 
the former that the immstmcted might po<«css practical 
wisdom but not knowledge in its higher technical sense By 
knowledge the Hetu\adm meant the philosophic inaght 
which consists m “analytic disccrnniert analvbc und^ 
standing, abiUfc} to investigate or esaimnc the facult} of 
research, etc’ Sumlarl} the} appear to liaae conceded to 
the Orthodox claim that the average laan I's “capable of 
liberality and so forth,’ but they d“fimtel\ stated that the 
aaerage man is incapable of faith as a Faculty and far more 
so of faith as a Power, for the'e higher forms of faith are 
impossible mthoiit the understanding of the true nature 
of things In the case of the unhitoretl faith does not 
come from knowledge but originates from heaT<5a} or time- 
honoured rebgious tradition That is to say the faith 
of the avera^ man is not what tJie Budrlha Inmself termed 
“the reasoned or rational faith’ {patimnvaya saddhay 

> RatbaTfttthn xis 8 X atthi loViTam Baddi indnjats Here l^kijatn 
puthn]janassa Mrs Rhys Hatsds ond Mr **hwe Zan Aun" trao late loluyaiSi “jn 
«nrldlv matters see the roinl* ©f ContioTersj p, 54** 

* Op eit XX. S atthi pathiiU*i>BSsa n path 

» The expression ha* been quoted in the Attba a! n p C9 
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Thus tlio irctiivadin cficcted a siguificant distinction betiveen 
the ordinary faith and the pliilosopliic. 

M'e obtain from tlic Netti-pakaraiia, a work wjiich is 
^ attributed to MahrikflCcSna, a characterisa- 

Tbe chanctcriKitK n 

of tadJhfi *nd ra-nda tioii of faitli fibowdni? some jinprovement 

rtho.Y€ffij)aIffrai.a . ,, . A , , 

on tlic older Almdnamma defirntron : The 
absence of impurity is the mark of assurance and 
tranquUUty or satisfaction its consiunmation. Solicitation 
is the mark of faitli, and unflinching devotion its basis. 
Steadiness is the mark of assurance, and faitli its basis. 

hlahulcaccuna’s analysis of faith in the is illus- 

TI .0 fUaraeien-ation tlic Mtlmia. Faith is chaiac- 

.tUitkiaiUJiiiinda. tQfjsc<l by thcsc tuo marks: (I) Sampasd- 
tianqnillizing in the sense of making the hindrances 
subside, and rendering consciousness clear, serene and 
mtroublcd ; (2) SampakUiandhana, leaping Jiigh in the 
sense of aspiring to attain that whicli has not been attained, 
to master that nhich has not been mastered, to realise that 
vhich has not been realised. Further, in the Mtlinda, faith 
s contrasted in a general fashion with the hindrances 
Niinranas) of which Yicihcchd (doubt or perplexity) is 


Buddliaghosa in his AlOiasdhnt* gives an account of 
Buddha g ho sa’s which IS mamly based on the ana- 


ccount of faith is jygjg jjj iVthndo. It IS trulv observed 

ased upon earlier V J 

oLceptiona. j,}' Mts Rhys Davids that “Faith 


* Netti, p 28 “OUappanalak]ihan» eaddh& adhimuttipaccupattblnS ea ^cS 
ilalakkhano pa«ado sanipasidaRapaccnpatthinoca Abhipatthiyanalakkhana aaddbS, 
aasl. aveccappasado padattbanam AnaTiIalaUwliapo pasado. Tassa eaddhapada* 
■hanaib ” 

» Milmda Paulia. ed Twnckner pp 34 38 The Ouestion' of King Jlilinda, 

B. E , xsxr, pp 64 58 

• AttUaailmi, pp 110 120 biddhv uppajjamana nivarape eikkhamblieti 
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charactensed and illustrated (by Buddhaghosa) in the sam* 
terms and approximately b} the same similes as are used r 
the Milinda That is to say, it is shown to be a state of imru 
where the absence of perplexity sets free aspiration an( 
energy It is described as trust in the Buddha and hi 
system Investigating the matter a little more closely, m 
can saj^ that his ftccoimt of faith is in reality a synthesis o 
analyses found in all earlier Buddhist wntmgs inclusive oi 
Asvaghosa’s philosophical work, *‘The iuaJening of Faith’ 
{SraddJiGt -palli Sulra) 

He mamtains on the authority of the Petalojxidesa thai 
the antithesis of doubt is discursi\e thought* roUowing 
other older authorities he speaks of doubt as “the contrary 
of belief, confidence, or faith.’* Beheving or professiai 
confidence m is the characteristic mark of faith, and its chief 
function IS tranquiUisation or a^iraticn Sudden spiritual 
elevation of mmd or emanapation is its ultuuatc end, and its 
basis IS the object of reverence or the condition of Sotdpatti* 

The A-bhidhamma definition of faith assumes a popular 
character when it is restated in terms of 

Baddbapkoea s a«fi 

wUonot laith -wkich Buddliaghosa’s commentarv ‘Taith is a 

1* Tcry aimilar to tb'* i t. ^ ->7 

Hindn doctnne oi trusting and taking refuge in the iSuddha 
and other Jewels — ^the Doctnne and the 
Order It is an act of believing m the sense of plunging, 
breakmg entering into qu'»lities of the Buddha and the 

* Mn. nbys DaYids A Buddt i*t Slanual oi Pneh lopcal EtI irf p 14 f n 3 

' Attha5ibnT p 16 j ‘'V icaro TtciLicchajA (pat pakll o) ti mtlsth 

* A BtiddhiAt Manual of Psychological 1 Ihict p 44 fn 3 

* Attbas. 1 nl, p. I'M *^Apsra eavo Sad labai a— lakLha^a saddbi olappana 

iakbha^a ra pasaciin*— ras-i ..pabU andank— rasa ca. alalussjya pacru 

pattbaok adhimatti paccopatthani tb sa ldlp%]avattl u padattbana aotspattiyafiga 
padaUbana t4 
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rest, and rejoicing over them “Faith is the gmding factor 
of chanty, morality and religion m the sense that it precedes 
all charitable, moral and spiritual u^tmcts and dispositions 
Buddhaghosa refers elsewhero to faith (saddha) as trans 
forming itself or deepening mto devotion {bhalti) by repeated 
practices Loae (pewia) is invariably associated with faith 
Tlie other element which accompames it is pasdda, a sense of 
assurance, attended by serene delight out of satisfaction 
of a man’s spiritual need* 

Buddhagh^sa’s division of faith into four classes is a 
feature m the Buddhist analysis 
O’?® There are four species of faith — 

( 1 ) Agamanlyasaddha, adventist or adventitious faith, 
9g , the epoch makmg faith of a Bodhisatta who is destmed 
to become a supreme Buddha 

(2) Adhigamasaddha, realised faith, eg , the philosophic 
conviction, gained by the Aiiyapu^alas or Buddhists in the 
eight higher stages of eTpenence 

(3) Pasadasaddha, unshaken faith, eg, the imvavenng 
[aith {a^ eccappisada) of a stream attainer m the Buddha, 
the Doctnne and the Order 

(4) OLappanasaddha, professed foith, which is, according 

to Childers,* "outward or seeming faith which makes a man 
keep up appearances, but does not touch Ins heart, e g , the 
faith of Vald^ali which consists m service rendered m con- 
■iiwition vntti the thtt bodhi t^irto^ce, teachers and 

^ Atthasahai p 14.> lluUdhadtni Taratanaaisadddbati pattijajati ti gaddha 
luddhadinam guije ogaliati bhinditya. nya aaiipavisati pasidaU 

* /ftd, p I2C eaddba pubhaDgam» purecanka hoti 

• Pu^gala rnnnath Coininentar\ p 248 Fimappunatn bhajanaTaa^na aaddba 
hatti Pemani saddhapemniu i.rbaMtapnn-un pi \atiati Pasadi 8addhapa*fido ra 

•Childers Pali Dictionary p 410 The abo\e classification ot faith I as been 
noted from the Commentary on the Mahapimubbaija Sutfanta 
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preceptors.” Again liis reference to two kinds of love 
temporal {gehasita) and q)mti!al {saddhdpema) is interest- 
ing cnougli as forestalling Sv'npnesvara’s di\Tsion of faith 
into aihila and its oppoate.* 

The Buddliist conception of faitli is apparently involved 


The eelMucfCpancy 
iDTotred in IJuddhUt 
conception of laith. 


in sol{*discrcpancy. Buddlia in agree- 
ment with jVfaliuvIm and other predeces- 
sors was of opinion that Doubt and Faitli 


are two opposite states of mind, so that the afiirmation of 


one implies the negation of the other : “If a person entertains 


doubt, is perplexed alwut the Teacher and tCc rest, ho does 
not attain m\(Ui by leassuring faith, and liis mind does not 
bend towards earnestness, application, perseverance and 
energy — this is the first bolt of the heart in his case.7* 
Buddliaghosa, on the otlier hand, asserts on the ' ’ * 

of the Petakdpadesa that the contrary of doubt is disciursive 
thought (Wcara). How are we then to distinguish realised 
or articulate faith {adhigamasaddlm) from faith imwavering 
(arcccappasdda), when both are within the reach of a stream- 
attainer ? The discrepancy involved may be explained 


away if we can effect a sharp distinction between religious 


1 STapeeirAra’a Commentary on the ^pdiI}a.Sutra> Aph 18 
* Ms]]hinLa7ML3ya, 1, p 101 “Yoao. .Saflhari<tatha Dhammc Saifaghe Sikkhaya) 
kankhati Tinucchati nSdhimnccatj na sampaaidati tM3a cittath na namati atappaya 
annyogaya gatacciya padhanaya ayam pathamo octoLlulo " Cf Sthanafiga fed. 
J>hanapati)p 2S9 * SenaibmuQ^ebliaviitaagaiam anaganyam pabbajc Nigga&tha 
pavayane satiikliie kaibkliie ntigicchie blioya«m) ranne kalusasamaraiTpe ftiggam. 
tha|»Tayanam no saddabai no jpatltuyai no roei Niggamtha.paT’^Tanam a«addahaniai]e 
apaUbiTamSse arocmane manam oocacaiii niyaccl^ti ruudhayajii arajjati pathama 
dnbasejja” 

"If a person does not leave homeasashaTetiQg to become a homeless recluse accord' 
mg to the J.igg3ttha ordinance, seued lear and sunk in sm ho hesitates, doubts 
IS perplexed about the Jama system, be does not believe in, does not take to, doet 
not rejoice m the N^gamtLa mode The lesnlt is that his mmd gravitates from high 
to lo^and ultimately destroys his prospects, ^isistbe first way of Ijing on a thorny 
bci” 
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behef and philosoplnc conviction, that is, if we can show 
that the sceptic is the common enemy of ‘'divmes and 
graver philosophers ” 

Supposing that doubt is the contrary of behef, it neces 
Faith teriuj'^Dowht sanly foDows that, like faith, doubt admits 
m ita varying degrees VanoUS sfages of growth To resist 
an oaerpowenng doubt we require an unwavermg faith 
The Arahant js equipped with faitli and other faculties and 
powers in a higher degree than the Buddhist Aryans who 
occupy the lower ranks , that the Sotapanna or stream 
attamer who fills the lowest rank among the Arjans can 
claim a higher order of faith and the rest than a KnlySna 
Puthujjana or good average man who is undergoing trainin g , 
weliminary to the Ar>an stage, and that such agoodaaerage 
inan is entitled to a higher position than a most ordinary 
man of the world. Among ordmaiy men, too, there are 
some who cherish high ambition, and others who do not 
Thus it IS clear that faith can be classified as follows with 
reference to the persons concerned — (J) tlie faith of the 
ordinary man of the world , (2) the feith of an mquirer 
before he receives instructions, (3) the faith of an mqiurer 
who IS undergo ing preliminarj courses of training , (4) the 
faith of the Sotapanna an Aiyan who has graduated himself 
in the Buddhist system (5) the faith of the Arj'ans who liave 
not as yet reached the goal , and (6) the faith of an Arahant 
who has realised Nirvana The first of these luaj be named 
for conv enience’ sake Olappana saddha the blind or pro- 
fe'ssed faith, characterised bj the mark of satisfaction 
{sampasadam), and the last named is the lughest faith, 
characterised by the same mark m a deeper sense of pimtj , 
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tmnquillity and l)liss. 'Flie Araliant is said to be devoid ol 
faith {assaddha) Iwcanse there is nothing left for Iiim te 
desire, that is, he needs no faith or aspiration {sampciWian- 
dliam) of any kind. Similarly the second and the tliird 
can be classed togctlier under tlic ])rofesscd faitli marked by 
aspiration, and wliich is in a preliminary stage of articula- 
tion. The fourth is the faculty or articulate faith {sad- 
dhindriya) and the fifth is the power or strengthened faith 
{Saddlmhala). 

Douht or Scepticism is broadly dinded into tlirce classes 
aiz, — (1) Doubt as a first Obstacle {Vicihicchn Ish'araiia) 
(2) Doubt as a Fetter (Yicihicchd Samyo 
Donit and three epe- jana), and (3) Doubt as a Fetter iniicrent 
in lower nature {Oramhhuyiya Samyojana) 
This division of doubt nms parallel to that of Saddha 
Faith, the Factdty and the Power. It is, therefore, con. 
ceivablo that doubt is capable of as elaborate a classification 
as faith. 

The common name for religious doubt is Cdokliila (the 
bolt of the heart), and philosophic doubt 

Eeligioua doubt and . . .... .. 

philosophic donbt, con- IS m some way auied to Atnjjd (Ignorance 
i?Kbu?n*“to or Agnosticism). There are five Cetolchilas, 
Soeptieiam m general. bolts wliicli Steal the heart against 

all tender feelings and higher aspirations, viz., entertaining 
doubt, getting perplexed abotit the Teacher, the Doctrine, 
the Order, the Training {SihUia), and the want of fellotv- 
feeling.' That the first four bolts represent together what 
is termed above -religious doubt is manifest from Buddha* 

* Suhgtti Suttanta (Digha. twa Oetokhila ; Majjhima Nikaja, I, CelabhUa* 

8ntta, p 101. 
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ghosa’s comments He says that these are the four 8peci6c 
forms of doubt entertained 

“(1) as to whether or no the Teacher has the 32 major 

Baddhaghosa a ex bodil} marks, Or the 80 minor bodilj 
marks of a Buddha, or the requisite omnis 
iiaaoiAvijjamvamna cjence With respect to thmgs past, future 
and present , (2) as to the adequacy of the Paths and 
their Fruits to lead mdeed to the graud ambrosial 
Nirvana , (3) as to whether those of the Order are indeed 
at various stages of the path to salvation or have rightly 
won their way so far , (4) as to whether tlie Traimng is 
helpful Avi^idnlvamna is defined m the Dhiramasanganf 
(1162 1162) as the ignorance of, or an agnostic attitude 
towards, the four truths viz , things past future and present 
and causality Avi^d thus defined is distinguished at 
''once from Cctolhih as an lutellcctua! clement from a 
spiritual one 

The difference between the Hindrance and the Fetter of 
doubt, or betucen the Fetter and the 

The Hindrance tte ^ x. » i 

FetternndiheOramft^a Oramofiagii/d tetter, is one of degree 
ffiya Fetter contrasted ^htu of kind The differentia 

{pahheda) provided bv tlie ancient wTiter'i is this —the 
Hindrance ls a state of mmd to be jjut away bv reh 

gious belief and discursive thought the Fetter bv faith unuo 
V enng and insight plulosophit and the Ommb/iagij/a Fetter b> 
bhdvond {contemplation introspection) * In the Abhidhamma 
books the two pairs of words arc set forth in definition in 
identical terms although »t must not he supposed that 

* Attha-alni pp Ml A Doddh «t *if P«\rh ! e '•*1 Flh c* p jre 
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the conceptions themselves arc identical. The IIindranC( 
lor instance, can l>c got rid ol by an average man throng 
professed faith in tlio Teacher and the System, and by 
young iiKpiircr through faith in the system -^vhicli he aspire 
to he acquainted with, or by a reflective student who i 
undergoing the prcliminarj’ courses of training. The Fcttei 
on the other Jiniid, can be got rid of by a Sfream-attainc 
througli faith now confirmed and intellect now sharpened 
Lastly, the OramhJidfiiya'Fcttcr whicli lies deep in the heart’ 
or flows in and out,* can be got rid of by the .fVryans h 
higher stages througli the power of faith and by circums 
-Tk « jjk. . . pection. The Sutta-Pitaka gives t 

The Buddblil end * - * T t 

iioQse’e cUwifiestloB* category of five Ilmdranccs of whicr 
ni doubt complied, , whercas the Dhammasafigi^t) 

enumerates six Hindrances of wliicli Doubt and Jgnorn^ 
are two,* E\ddcntly tlie six Hindrances were the outcome 
of a further analysis of Doubt. However, the interest 
of the enumeration of first four bolts and the definition of 
Avijjd is that they enable us to discriminate two sides of 
doubt. Eacli specie’^ of doubt presents two sides, viz., 
spirituai and intellectual. On its spiritual side it can be put 
away by faith professed or realised, and on the intellectual 
side by judgment and insight. Thus the Buddhist division 
of doubt shows a resemblance to Hume’s division into two 
species, viz., “Scepticism antecedent to all study and philo- 
sophy,” and “Scepticism consequent to science and enquiry.” 
The former is broa'dly represented by the Buddhist Hindrance, 
and the latter by the Fetter. So far as the Hindrance is 


* Anai!tj» * Asava. 

* Hume's E^ys, B. P. A., N». 28, pp. 70-71 
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concerned, doubt before instruction and enquiry can be re- 
moved hj faitb of which the characteristic mark is aspiration 
and doubt at the mception of the career of a reflects e 
student by discursi\e thought Sanputta, the chef disciple 
of the Buddha, holds that it is ivithm the pow er of a Stream- 
attainer^ to shake off all kinds of doubt except those which 
are deep rooted m our lower nature, and removable by 
introspection 

It is Stated that the four conditions of Sotapatti on the 
side of feehng are unwavering faith m the Teacher, the 
Twofold turction oi Doctriue, the Training, that is, the four 

aBuddlustSota^anna st&tes cf the foUT boUs cl the 

heart The four conditions on the intellectual side refer to 
association ^vlth the wise, hearing of the good doctrine 
-(study m the wider sense), reflective reasoning, and syste- 
matic knowledge of things * Thus it c^n be pro\ed that the 
Buddhist Sotapaima is a regilious philosopher whose duty 
It is to confirm the faith and understand the truth 

The Fetter wth wluch the Sotapanna is confronted 
IS a philosophical doubt or scepticism proper mth regard 
to the beginning and the end of things, or to use the words 
. of Nacikcta in the IvathopaiU'^d (I 1-20), 

The Philosophic ^ \ 

ngnificauce of the a uoubt as to Whether a person continues 
FettorofPoubc death® But doubt 

which the Buddhist philosopher lias to overcome is bound 
up With the question as to wliethcr there ’s a tv\elve graded 
cycle of cansafion taking effect here and uou or not taking 

* Safigiti Suttanta (Dighft III) a«i 6 rote {M3ti.j«tii\angani 

* So{8p3tfi5TtDp8ftj <nun)«-nifoa in Vingiti Jl) gba Vikj >• 111 

include Satlhari Dhamme b^aniEhr Sikkhaava aTcecappa«ado mj 
saddhaminisavanain yonisomanasiVaro dhamm m ^halTHIlaJUl^Ipatll 

* iLey aib prcte cicikitsa manusvo astiti okc ntaiiti caikf 
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eficct «t Ml,"' or us to uhcthcr. in the ‘■'''S»“Se 
causaUtv (dhammatn, idainccayata) is ohjectivelj an 


^ CTsall} ^ oIkI * 


intcndwl to 


Thus the faith of a Sotujttmia is 'rp^^^er, 

doubt rcgaidmg the five i>omtfi denoted b> ^ 
the Doctniic, the Order, 
and the natural can^d.on bo 
m Agvagho^.i’s AMakeiung^ of 
work which belongs to the same period as Tio 
01 King Milinda’ ‘ There are four aspects o o 
To bcliGNc in the fiuuhincntal tmtli, tfj to t 
of Buchness {6/u"((a?a//iaW) (2) To Iwlioie m 

as BufiicientU en\ eloping mfnutc inent® to t 
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D^ect ftt nil ”* or ns to whether, m the larigimgc of the Baddba 
cnusnlit% (d/mnimaW, idajtatxnyaUi) is objectiseU and urn 
\crsall} salul* 

Thus the {a\tl\ of a botujKvnna w inteude<l to putawav 
doubt regaiduig the fi\c points dcnotctl b) tlie Teacher, 
the Doctrine the Order, the Discipline 
So wc ic-l 

m Afiaaghosa’s Aw vkemng of Taith,* a 
work winch belongs to the same period as “The Questions 
01 King Idilmda* ‘ 'J here arc four aspects of faith (1) 
To bcIle^e m the fundamental tnitli »e, to think jos^ullj 
of suchness {67m/atat/<a^i) (i) To lielic'e m the Buddha 


as sufficient^ en\ doping infimtc merit*' le, to rejoice m 
woishipping lum, in pa>ing homage to him in makijij 
offerings to him in heaTing the cood doctrine 
in disciplining oneself doctrine, and in ^ 

aspinng after oniru*c->'^ {ncfrotyiidHa) ( 3 ) To bchoiG m . 

the Dliarma benefits, i c , to rejoice alwajsyf^ 

all paromitas (4) To believe in the Sarngh-Jf 
as observing tnie moralitj le to bo read} to nuake offeni^ig , 
to the congregation of Bodlusattv.as and to practise ^eput 
fiiil} all those deeds which are beneficial at once to^gpectual 

““'J dmsion 

Those nho ire still ui doubt thut the Bud^jon 
everj sense an Indian ulio like his coinpat-Zjy pi,],,. 

\ind engulf” 

» Attba^l Di I 1 j tlvatliiaitpd bLam laixa^a atfiini atthi I . tt t 

kaibkia ist Hindrance, 

« Samyutta Nikaya 11 2o Tatbata ATtUthata ^bnathaW j _ 
Dhaiamalthitata Idappaccayata these ate all ayaou^ms of Patic'muTailt.c is 
The «ame hul<i« true of Bhutatatbata and Dbarmakaja Katharntthn 
lADkayafSra Sutrt Faec II el Vidjabhoean last pace 
* S tuki The Waken ne f Fa Ih p 1*8 
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analysis of mind for the purpose of discriminating thf* virtu- 
ous deeds sanctioned by religion* conclusively proves that 
such a critical faculty was imknoivn to the ancients. For 
instance, charity which is one of the ten \’irtuous deeds, is 
defined by the Buddhist thinkers as an excogitation or cons 
cious yearning of tlie heart coming into play since the gifts 
are produced, before these are made over, and subsequently 
when the donor recollects these mth a mind gladdened 
with joy.”* 

As to the close affinity between Jamism and Buddhism 
let one instance suffice The Jamas enumerate rune 
obstacles to faith ; — Sleep, dozing, half sleepy state, 
deep sleep, deep-rooted greed, obstacles concerning 

Tho obsUcics to in the objects of the four 

knowledge • The five hmdiances 
dhut toxM tQ ^5 enumerated by the Buddhists 

include sensual desires, hatred, sloth and torpor, worry and 
flurry, and doubt to which may be added ignorance * Of 
these torpor {midiha), as appears from its defimtion in the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, covers the first four obstacles, mentioned 
by the Jamas * 

‘‘Faith IS perfected,” says Aivaghosa, “ by pract^mg 

Co«d.i,on. piom .1 Mlowuig five deeds Chanty (dtim), 
‘“sfaitb morahty (stfo), patience (ksaati), energy 

^ AbhidhAmraaratara. pp 2 t Attiifl*Sliai, pp 157 162 Saddha is conceived 
as a cetana 

• Atthasalmf p 157 , d navatthOsu tan taib dentaaaa teeam uppadanato pattbava 
pubbabhSge pancclgakale paccha sonanaseacittena anussaranabale ca ti tisu kalesa 

jwtaM /w flnafciry vnttfcn .namuk 

• Uttaradhyayana Sutra, xxsui 2 

• Kamacchanda, Tvipada, tbiDamiddba, nddhaocakukkacca, vicikicchS (avijja) 

’ Uttaradhyayana Sutra xxxui,fn. 2 nxlrapntcala.nidramdra. pracalapracala. Cf 

Vibhanga, p 254 "Middhaih soppam pacalayik* aopp^ aupana supitattaih” Attha 
s.lml, p 378 'Snpanti tenati Boppadi. ikkhidaladinaai pacalabhavam karotJti 
pacalayika " The Jama Commentator rxplauie praeolo at the “elnmber of a atanding 
or sitting person 
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vested with wisdom,” The thought occurs to him, “Alss 
"Would it he i>ossible for me to he reborn so as to gain tht 
status of jiowerful Nobles (or any higher condition of exist 
cnee) on the dissolution of the bod)', after death. It bums hi 
heart, it occupies his thought, it makes his mind contemplate. 
Such dispositions of his, and pondering over things, dovclope< 
and enlarged in tills manner, pave the way for the attain 
ment of his ultimate end. This ib tlic road, this the patl 
which leads to Ills goal.”* 

(3) Faith is the guiding factor wliich prcceile.s all charit 
able, moral, religious and spiritual functions,* the basic 
principle of all virtuous deeds (ptinfialHriyd vatthGni), sanc- 
Pftitii u the u.ic fioned by religion. The magnanimity of 

"•hen something ^ 

by reiijion. givoii in faith.* Those statements arb 

made by the Buddhist conuncutator Buddhagho«a in a 
manner far more precise and definite than the crude 
fasliion in which Ysjnavall^'a e.xpressed the same 
thought, itself an improvement on the popular notion 
of faith in the Rg-veda : “Sacrifice is based on charity, 
charity on faith, faith on the heart. Faitli is conceived 
by heart, faith is established indeed in the heart.”* More* 
over, the manner in whicli Buddhadatta and his joimger 
contemporary Buddhaghosa applied the older psychological 


^ MAjjhima Kikaja, 111. pp 99 KM Idha bbikkbn taddbaja taniannagato huti. 
•TleBa samanaagatoijoii, •amannagalnlioti, cligona saniannkgato'noii. paTinVj^ 

saroannagato hotl Tassa cTatn iioti — 

“Aho Tatahatb kayaasa bbeda paTamtnaraoa kbattiyamah^ajanam sabavyataiB 
uppajjeyvan ti So taib cittatb dabati. tamcittamadbiKbSti, taib cittaib bbaretii 
ta^a tp saihkhara ca Tibaro e* CTaib bhnita babulikatfi tatruppattiva aamraltanii 
Ayaiii maggo.ayam patipada tftir&ppattiya aai&Tattanti " 

* AtthMalmi, p 120 

* ibid , p 162 , SaddahitvS okappirtva dadato pana cetanamahattaiii nama noti 

* Bnhad. Ar. Up.lU 0 21 
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analysis of mind for the purpose of discriramating the virtu- 
ous deeds sanctioned by religion' conclusively proves that 
such a critical faculty was imknown to the ancients For 
instance, charity which is one of the ten virtuous deeds, is 
defined b}' the Buddhist thinkers as an excogitation or cons- 
cious yearning of tlie heart coming into play since the gifts 
are produced, before these arc made over, and subsequently 
wlicn the donor recollects these irith a mind gladdened 
with joy.”* 

As to the close affinity between Jainism and Buddhism 
let one instance suffice. The Jainas enumerate nine 
obstacles to f.aith : — Sleep, dozing, half sleepy state, 
deep sleep, deep-rooted greed, obstacles concerning 

The obfUcici to f^ith ill tUc objects of the four 
•^<'3 of knowledge.® Tke five hindianoes 
abut t«xu enumerated by the Buddhists 

mclude sensual desires, hatred, sloth and torpor, worry and 
flurry, and doubt to wliicli may be added ignorance.* Of 
these torpor (tmddha), ns appears from its definition m the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, coveis the first four obstacles, mentioned 
by the Jainas.® 

“Faith IS perfected,” says A6vaghosa, “ by practising 

Cond.fon. promot *6 following fivo deeds Clmrity (do)W), 
morality {stla), patience (ksanti), energy 

> Abhidhammavatirs, pp 2 4, AUhasalinl, pp 167 162 Saddha la conceived 
as a cetanS 

' Atthos&lmi, p 167 , d inavattbusa tan taib dentassa teaadi uppSdanato pattbSja 
pubbabhago panccagakale pacchi somanasaaetttena anussaraoakale ca ti tisu kalesu 
pavatta cetana daciamayaiti punaakur^avatthu nama 

* irttaradhyajana Butta, xxsm 2 

* Kimacchanda, vyapSda, tbioamiddha. uddhaccakiikkucca, vicikicchS (avijja) 

* Uttacadbyayana Siltra xxxui.fo S.ni^apracal-i.aidrSnidra, pracalapracala Cl. 
Vibhafiga, p 254 “Middharb Boppaih paralayik i soppaza snpana eupitattaih” Attba- 
• .linl. p 378 “Sapanti tenati Soppodi, ^khidaUdinaib pacalabbavatb karotiti 
paoalayika ■’ The Jama Commentator explaina fraeala as the “elnmber of a atandine 
or sitting person ” 
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{viriya), ce^'ition (or tranquilEsitiou, samatha) and intellei 
tual insiglit {vidariana, vijMssana).' This pronoimcement c 
A^vaghosa reminds us of the word of the Buddha, quote 
in the jMilinda : — 

“By faith he crosses over the stream, 

By earnestness the sea of life ; 

By steadfastness all grief he stills, 

By ^risdom is he purified.”* 

It is clear from this oft-quoted verse that mukti in iti 
negative and positive aspects is attainahh 

Faith IS tbegeroiiDA- r • 

ting pnncipie oi hamn by faitfa, although human perfection re 
quires the proper cultivation of othra 
faculties and powers. Buddha has declared elsewhere that 
faith is the first principle^to which penance, ivisdom and tjip 
rest are subordinate. ‘Taith is a seed, penace the re'^ 
wisdom my yoke and plough, consciousness the pole, mi 

the tie, mindfulness my plough-share and goad such is 

the tilth that I till, the tilth of which the fruit is immortal 
life, the tilth by which one gets rid of all kinds of 
Bufiering.”’ 

The Arhant is indeed a person who has fully developed 
ox cultivated these five moral or spiritual faculties — faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, and reason.* Those 
who fill the lower and lower ranks are persons who cultivate 
these in a weaker and weaker degree Those who are com- 
pletely devoid of these five essential moral or spiritual faculties 


» Snznki, “The Aw»kenmg of Faitb,” p 1S8 

* SuUa-KipSta. Alsrakaiutta.r 184- 

"Saddhaja tarati cgbaib appamidma aoparaib, 
rinjeoa dokkliaiti aoceti, panS&ja panjajjhnti ' 

* Sotta Ktpata, Kasibharadraja Bntta, tv 77-78 

* aaddhiodnjaib, nrirtndniraib, fatmdnTaib, aataldliindnjsih, p)iSA)ndri\ar& 
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are placed outside tlic catcgoty of Allans, and they are said 
to belong to the ranks of average men ‘ 

It Ls clear from tins that, according to Buddha Gotama, 
, the liigher is the phne of cogmtion, the 

Tho rchtJTo p'^sihon ° 

of Faith ond Reason in niiCT 19 the type of relijnon , the 

Buddhism The Uas , ,, 

sifieviion of \r Hants flcepcr atc the convictioiis, the stronger 
iiiustmtmg the point expressions of faith There are, 

in other vords, the degrees of faith corresponding to 
the degrees of knowledge Reason or Wisdom determmes 
the quality of faitli {faniianvaya saddhay the relative 
position of faith and knowledge m the under sense can be 
inferred from the accepted Buddhist classification of Arahants 
into two orders (1) Sukhavipassaka, the subtle seer, (2) 
Samathayamka, the mjstic “who makes qmetude his mode ” 
'Tins shows that among the Buddhist saints all were not 
■gifted inth higher perception, % e , not plulosophers There 
IS anotlier classification by uhich the Arahants are divided 
into tliree orders, viz, (i) Kayasakkhi, the intmtionist, 
(2) Ditthippatta, the InteUectualist, (3) Saddhavimutta, the 
Rationalist Savittha considered the devout mystic as the 
best of all, SSnputta preferred the InteUectualist, and 
MahSkotthita preferred the Intuitionist MTien the matter 
was referred to the Buddha for a final decision he regretted 
his inability to make any dogmatic assertion®, for any one 
of the tlirco classes might appear to be superior to others 
according to circumstances Althougli in this particukr 
passage of the Anguttara Nikaya (III 21) the Buddha 


I Samvntta 'Tikaya v p 202 Imcsam kho bhikkhave pancannato indnyanaili 
aamatta panpuratta Arahani hoti Yas-^kho bhikkhave imam paDCindnyam saMiena 

sabba* Sabbatha aabbauJ natthi tarn aha* Bah ro puthi.jjanapakkhe »hit. 

vadami P 

• Na eukarain ekaiuaena v\akatnii 
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refrained from delivering a definite judgment on the qu^ioi 
at issue, iheie arc other passages^ to indicate liis real position 
There he enumerates seven classes of Arahants, according 
to the highest place to the Ubhatohhagavimutta, one whe 
attains perfection by means of concentration and reason 
The second place in his opinion is occupied by the Paunavi- 
mutta, one ■u’ho attains mukti by means of reason. Belou 
him stands the Kuyasahklii, the iutuitionist who a^rres 
to en\’isage the real as a single whole.* To an intuitionist 
aual5iical functions of the imdexstaixding, that is, all per- 
ceptual and conceptual reconstructions of reality* are ulti- 
mately futile. The Intellectualist (Dittliippatta) standing 
fourth in order of merit is a learned man who has ability to 
grasp and explain the philosophy of the Buddha, ^he 
Rationalist (Saddharimutfa) who occupies tlio fifth pla^ 
is a strong believer plus oue wlio fairl}* undeorstauds th^ 
import of Buddha’s system. Next comes Dhammanusari, 
the good man who develops the five facilities by faithfully 
carrying out the moral principles of the Teacher. In the 
lowest rank is placed the SaddhanvLsaii who develops the 
five faculties, essential to mukti, by way of blind faith in 
and through the love of the Buddha.* Here Buddha adds 
a word of explanation. lu the case of the first two classes 
there is no further need of earnestness, for it is impossible 
for them to be careless. The remaining classes arc never- 
theless recognised in Ju.« system, b^ranse all cannot attend 
to a complete course of spiritual training.^ 

1 Maj]liimftNiLSva.I.478 ; Puginia — Pauuatti.III.S. 

* Ibid., L 292. MahSkotthita who was on Intuition'ist iotc^ SSriputtato 
admit that the real la an Lnd>rt*ihle whole. 

* Ibid, I.p 479 :‘'TfttthSgtitec’asaa»adclhatnaltajijhotipemain'ittailj.” 

* Ibid ' anupabb-aaiLkha, anupabbaLinyJ, annpubbapatipadS. 
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Tlio complete couit>e of spintuM traimng' is to be gone 
Th» BaJdl.,.! h.ti. ™b' ty an earnest seeker of truth, 

js fMentuUj that of n A\]io, fulI of frith, approaches a teacher 

religtoua studenf 

inth whom he associates himself Thus 

ivith rapt attention he hears the doctrine irhich he remembers, 

examines, and understands, wliereb^^ he begins to feel love 

for the subject, and finally he realises the highest truth by 

his own efforts and acquires deep insight by his wisdom 

The character of the early Buddhist faith is set forth m 

Thohofoicchineier tho bst utteraiicc of the Buddha to his 
of the Uoddliisl faith 

The relation bet dlSCiplcs, wlucl) IS AS foUowS -^“Handa 
ween aa Uhu o id apia * 

waia dam, hlnuJiaie, dmantaydmi io laya 

dhamma sankMra, appvmdcm samw'idclha ” “Now I charge 
you, blukUius All composites are subject to decay, be 
i-CHnest m your duties ’ And this appamada or earnestness 
the one word by winch the Master summed up his whole 
life, nay, this is the one e\i)rcs«iou whereby he summed up 
his whole tcachuig “Regarded as a subjective element 
0 bbihkbus, I do not find/’ he said, ‘any other element 
which conduces to the greatest good, than earnestness 
[appamada) , nor do I find any other element than earnestness 
which conduces to the stability of the faith, and preserves 
it from gettmg perverted and from disappearing It is 
well said in the Mihnda which is a classical Pah compo‘*ition 
dated about the 1st cent A D , that energy (viriya, which ^ 
IS the positi'v e nomeuclatuie for appamada) is the mainstay 
of all good qualities illustrated by the following similes — 

(1) Just as a man if a house weie falling would make a 

‘ Majjhima N laja I p 481 Aft^uttara ii 5t» 

*Angittafa I pp 1C 17 
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prop for it of another post, and the house so supported would 
not fall , just so is the rendenng of support the mark of 
perseverance : 

(2) Just as Tvhen a laige army has broken up a small one, 
then the king of the latter would call to mmd everr pos-sible 
ally and remforce his small army, and by that means the 
small army might in its turn break up the large one , just so 
IS the rendenng of support the mark of perse\erance, and 
all those good qualities which it supports do not fall awav^ 

In support of this interpretation of energy, the 3Iihnda 
cites the following words of the Teacher from an unknoivn 
source “The energetic hearer of the Xoblo Truth, 0 
Bhikkhus, puts away e\'il and cultivates goodness, puts 
awaj that which is wrong and develops in lum^elf that w Inch 
IS right, and thu** does he keep himself pure ” Tlie eanioft^ 
ness or cneigj here contemplated with which ho held fast 
to meditation under the Bodiu tree, is tlie determination ec^ 
well expressed m man} later poetical works, tlie deternuna 
tion not to deviate from the path of duty even if the heavens 
be rent asunder or the earth s stabilit} lx; disturbed [nahliam 
phaleyija 'pathanvx cttlcipja) 

^^^len a man steps into a Buddhist sanctuary, I slnll 
not bo surprised if he will meet a votarv or superstitious 
worshipper taking refuge in the Tmd bv repeiting the set 
forrauls — “I take refuge m the Buddlia, I take refuge in the 
Dhamma, I take refuge in the Sanglia once, twice and 
thnee ’ But wliatcvcr Ix* the mtcrjirctation of those com* 
monlv accepted fonnulv to me the servile c\pres?ion “I 
take refuge” ‘otins utUrlv incomjiatihle with the heroic 
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spirit uliicli the Buddha sought to impart to all tiuit lie 
said and to all that lie did. It calls up a tram of cowardly 
associations uliich Ijcfits a degenerated age. This is not 
verily the ^^■ay in wliich a Buddliist who is to appear as a 
conqueror nns callc<l iqx)n I>y the jMaster to profess Jus 
faith. The proper i\ay to express one’s faith is to say and 
h*cl 



CHAPTER Xni 

SAilSARA OR BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY OF 

birth and death 


That birth precedes death, aad death, on the other hand, 
precedes birth, is one of the principal tenets of Buddhism. 
Tte constant succession of hirth and death in conaGction 
with each mdiviclual iife-flux constitutes what is technically 
known as Samaara {= wandering again and again). 

AVhat, then, is the absolute beginning of &iihsara? Or to 
pnt it in other words, what is the ultimate origin of life ? 
This 13 a question which perplexes the mind of every pro- 
found thmker. The expected answer has not yet been ob^- 
tamed despite the fact that it has received the attention 
o a thinldng men, and it is not too much to say that in all 
probability it will never be. 


The intellectual Indian Rsis have expended an enormous 
amount of labour and energy in order to comprehend this 
nddle of life. Deluded by the ireb of illusion, they have 
e need all their so-called facts from the unwarranted hypo- 
thes^ of an imaginary “seU," and have concluded that life 
has for Its origin the mystical PammalmH. 

^ristiauity, in attempting to give an explanation, 
atti^utes everj-thiug to the fiat of an Almighty God. 

With due deference to the teachings of Cliri'st, suffices it 
merely to state in the words of Schopcnlmuer “the birth of 
an animal as an arising out of nothing, and accordinglv. 
Its death as an absolute amiihnation whilst man wl.o hasalsj 
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origiu\tcd out of nothing 11*18 ^ct an individual existence 
IS reallj somctlung against which the healthy mmd revolts 
and which it must regard as absurd ’ 

Unfettered b} anj religious belief freed from all dogmatic 
assertions but solely relying on common sense modern 
Sf’iencc stops m and endeavours to tackle the problem with 
her usual accurate inaestigation and ingemiitv In spite 
of her sastematiscd 1 nowl''dge she maa fairh bo compared 
to a child malving its first observations m natural historj 
Iscaerthelcss we gladly welcome her to our midst for she 
neither claims to be perfect nor docs she deem it a sacrilege 
if one has the audacitv to contradict her views To an age 
or rather to people who strongly believe m the creation of an 
Oiniiipoteut God the scientific theories that life has had a 
beginning in tlie infinite past and that man is evolved from 
the ground ape are indeed vciv valuable substitutes 

Buddhism interposes and pertinently says uithoul 
beginning and end is Samsara A beginning of beings en 
compassed by nescience who fettered by the thiist for life 
pass on to ever new births verily is not to be perceived 
It seems further to address the enthusiastic seekers after 
truth and say Young friends worry not m vain seeking 
for a beginning in a beginningless past If life is an identity 
it must necessarily have an ultimate origin Life strictly 
speal ing is a flux or foice like electricity or gravitation and 
as such it necessitates a begmnmglcss past Whether you 
are descended from an aiborcaf or ground ape created by 
God or Brahma birth death and suffering to which all are 
subject in the long run are inevitable Seek therefore the 
cause of this faring on that concerns all humanity and 
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utilise youT valuable energy to transfer this life stream to the 
sorrowloss and peaceful state, the Nibbilna 

To a materialist xvho lo\es to speculate for the mere sake 
of argument, these avords wiU of course be of no aanil Well, 
it makes no great difference to Buddhism The word of 
Buddha is intended only for those sorrow afflicted brethren to 
whom the Dhamma has become a necessity “The Dhamma 
IS like some painful cure u hich no rational person would 
undergo on its own account but because necessity compels ” 
In the search after the cause of birth and death Buddhism 
tahes for its starting pomt the being as he is, here and now, 
and traces back the causes of his conditioned existence 
From the Buddhist point of aiew all men and animals 
are composed of mter related mmd and matter (Nama 
Rupa) which constantly change with lightmng rapidity, 
not remaining even for two consecutive moments the samp 
Though all are identical masm^ch as they possess the two 
common factors mmd and matter, yet they are all so varied 
that, leaving animals aside, even fmongst mankind no two 
persons are found to be alike in any respect — each person 
having his particular traits of character 

One might say the variation is due to heredity and 
environment Ko doubt they are partly instrumental , but 
surely they cannot be solely responsible for the subtle dis 
tmctions between individuals Otherwise we fail to under 
stand why t^ms oft^n physicallv alike, sharing equal pnvi 
legesofup brmging areoften temperamentally, intellectually, 
and morally totally different 

Tracing back the indiiidual, therefore, to the footiis 
m the womb to see where lies the cause, ne agam discover 
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two common factors— the '?perm cell and the ovum cell 
Now a question might anso as to whether these two are the 
onlj materials for the production of the feetus We must 
Xierforce ansu cr the question in the negati\ e For we cannot 
comprehend whj precisely *7ie” should spring from the 
particular sperm and ovum cell in question and not another, 
since one has equal claims as the other Buddhism makes 
the matter clear by attributing this appropriation of cell 
matter to the existence of a third element “By the conjunc 
tiou of three things, 0 BhikkUus,” runs a passage in the 
Sfahatanha Sankha}a Sutfanta (No 38 ) of the Hlajjhima 
Nikaja, “docs the formation of r germ of life come about 
If mother and father come together but it is not the mother’s 
proper period and the ‘exciting impulse’ (Gandhabbo) does 
-^ibt present itself a germ of life is not planted If mother 
' and father come together and it is the mother s proper period, 
and the ‘exciting impulse’ also presents ;tself, then a germ 
of life is there planted ” 

This newly discovered clement is, in the words of Abhi 
dhamma, termed Pa^isandhi Viuuana (Linking conscious- 
ness) 

We have now found the first term of the life’s progression, 
but our braited know ledge docs not help us to proceed further 
and determine the cause of this ‘exciting impulse ’ The 
Buddha, however, developing asupeniormal insight so as to 
penetrate into realms bejond the reach of normal sense, 
■th.'i x-wit of. this tkixd He teXU 

us that the coming into being of the linking consciousness is 
dependent upon the passing away of another consciousness 
m a past birth and that the process of conimg into being 
45 
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and passing ai\ aj is the result of an all ruling powerful fore 
knoTm as Kamma One might call for proofs It mus 
franUy be admitted that this proof cannot bo furnished by aj 
cKpenment upon the lecture table "Whether we believ 
m a past existence or not, it forms the only reasonabl 
hypothesis which bndges certam gaps m human knowledg 
concerning facts of everyday life Our reason tells us tha 
this idea of past birth and kamma alone can explain thi 
degrees of differences that exist between turns, how mei 
like Shakespeare with a very limited experience, are able U 
portray with man ellous exactitude the roost diverse type: 
of human character, scenes, and so forth, of which they coulc 
haie no actual knowledge, whv the work of the gemuf 
mvariabl) transccncL his expenence, the existe nce of 
pre^’ocity, the \ast di\crsity la jiiind and morals, jj 
bram and physique, in conditions, circumstances, an<] 
environments, observable throughout the world, and so 
forth 

There is vet a mrther cause besides Kamma contiuues 
the Buddha Not Imowing the four realitios (Saccas), 
allured to life bj the whoff^ illusory mclmation to sensual 
pleasures, one does good aud evil, which constitute what ls 
known as kamma energ) that inatenalises in multifarious 
phenomena Unknowingness ( A-Mjja) is, therefore, the cause 
of birth and death , and its transmutation mto knowmgness 
or Vijja IS consequently their cessation 

The result of this Vibhajja method of analj sis is summed 
up in the Paticca Samuppada The Patthana succinctly 
expresses the same m the following words In virtue of 
unknowTUguess (A\ijja) Craamg (TanhS), Actiiities (Sau- 
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kliara), Attachmeiit (Upadana), and Volition (Cetana), arise 
Rebirtli-Conscionsness (PatisaiidM-Vinimna),Mind and ilfatter 
(Nama-Eupa), Six Senses (Salayataua), Contact (Phassa), 
and Sensation (Vedana). 

The first set of five causes produce the second set of 
effects, which, in their turn, play the part of cause to bring 
about the former five. TJms the process of cause and effect 
continues ad infinitum. The beginning of the process cannot 
be determined as it is impossible to say since when this 
life-flux was encompassed hy nescience. But when this 
nescience is turned into knowledge, and the life-flux diverted 
into so to say, then the end of the life process 

or Samsara comes about. 

Briefly expounding the cause of Saifasara, set forth in these 
enigmatic formulas of thought, and dealing with the not 
''less interesting problem of life’s last episode, we find Buddhism 
assigning death to one of the following four causes 

(1) The exhaustion of the force of Reproductive Kamma 
( Janaka Kainnia) that gives rise to the birth in 
question (Kammakkhaya). The Buddhist belief 
is that, as a rule, the thought, volition, or de- 
sire, which is extremely strong during life-time, 
becomes predominant at the point of death and 
conditions the subsequent birth. In this last 
thought-moment is present a special potential 
force which may be either weak or strong. 
■When the potential energy ol this Reprodiiclivo 
Kamma is exhausted, the organic activities of the 
material form in which is corporealised the life- 
force, cease even before the approach of old age. 
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(2) The expiration of the life-term (Ayuldchaya). 

What are commonly understood to he natural 
deaths due to old age, may be classed under this 
category. There are various planes of existence 
according to Buddhism and to each place is 
assigned a definite age limit. Lrespective of 
the Kamma force that has yet to run, one must, 
however, succumb to death when the maximupi 
age limit is reached. It may also be said, if 
the force is extremely powerful the Kamma- 
energ>’ re-materialises itself in the same plane or 
even in somfe higher realm as in the case of Devas. 

(3) The simultaneous exhaustion of the Reproductive 

Kamma-energy and the expiration of the IHe- 
term (Ubhayakkhaya). 

(4) The action o! a stronger Kamma (Upacchedahj^^ 

that suddenly cuts off the Reproductive Kanima 
before the expiiy of the life-term. A more 
powerful opposing force can check the path of 
the flying arrow and bring it down to the ground. 
Just in the same way a very pou erful Kammic 
force of the past is capable of nullifying the 
potentLal energy of the last thought-moment and 
destroying the psychic life of the being. The 
death of Devadatta, the Judas of Buddhism, 
uas due to on Upacchedaka Kamma which he 
committed during his current lifetime. The 
premature death of the Crorni Prince of Russia 
may also l>e instanced as an example of this 
class. 
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The first tliree types of death are collectively called 
Kalamarana (timely death), end the last one is kno^n as 
Akalamarana (untimely death) An oil lamp, for iust'’nce 
may get extinguished owing to any of the f olloi\ mg four 
causes, namely the exhaustion of the wick, consumption 
of oil, both exhaustion of the wick and consumption of oil 
and some extraneous cause, such ss wind Death of an 
individual ma} similarly be caused by any of the above 
mentioned four ways 

Explaming the causes of death m the foregomg manner 
Buddhism tells us that there are also four modes of birth, vis , 
egg born creatures (Andaja), womb born creatures ( Jalabuja), 
moisture born (Samsedaja), and creatures having spontaneous 
^births (OpapStika) This broad classification embricos the 
entire range of bemgs that possess life 

Birds and snakes that are born of eggs belongito the first 
division 

The womb born creatures comprise all human beings, 
some devas inhabiting the earth and those animals that 
take their conception in a mother’s womb Those that take 
moisture as material for their growth, such os mosquitoes, 
are grouped in the third class 

Creatures having a spontaneous birth are genorall} 
invisible to the naked eje They are said to bo bom w ith a 
form as if of fifteen or sixteen jeara of age appearing suddenly , 
independent!} of parents Since they do not pass through 
the embryonic period which tends to obliterate tlie memories 
of the past, it is stated, they aro capable of recollecting their 
past buths Passing thence he was bom as a Dtva and 
glanced into the past to see what good act conditioned him 
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to be born thus,” is a passage which oft recurs in the Sutta: 
tas. Brahmas, Devas of heav’only realms, Betas, and tl 
miserable ones who arc subject to torments and sufTerin; 
in the wicked states (Nirayas) belong to this last division 

It must be mentioned here, ])efore we come to deal with tl 
actual process of re-birth, tliat Darwin’s theory of evolutio 
finds no place in Buddhism. Buddhists do not believe in' 
succession of physical forms. The new physical vehicle is n< 
file successor of ihe past, thorigh it must be admitted that th 
coming-into-being of the present is conditioned by the passin 
away of the past. The multifarious forms are merely th 
manifestation of Kamma-force. ‘‘Unseen it passes whithej 
soever the conditions appropriate to its visible manifestatio: 
are present, here showing itself as a tiny gnat or worm, thei 
making its presence known in the dazzling magnificence of i 
Deva or an archangel’s existence. MTien one mode of it 
manifestation ceases it mexely passes on, and where suitabli 
circumstances offer, reveals itself afresh in another name o: 
form.” 

It is common to say after witnessing an outbreak o: 
passion or sen.suaUty in a person whom we deemed character- 
ised by a high moral stand?.rd — ‘ How could he have commit- 
ted such an act, or followed such a course of conduct 1 It 
was not the least like him. It was not the least like what he 
appeared to others, and probably to himself.” What did it 
denote 1 It denoted, Bnddliists say, part r4t any rato of 
what he really was, a hidden but true aspect of his actual 
self, or in other words his Eammic tendencies. 

Dormant hut undestroyed, and with an ever present pos- 
sibility of rising agaiix there lie in us all — according to 
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Buddhism— fivo natxircs, viz., divine (Dibbu), human (Manu- 
sika), brutal (Tiracchma), ghostly (Beta) and hellish (Nera- 
yika). These natures— however civilised we may be— may 
rise in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments so 
long as we nro worldlings (Puthujjana).^ We live for one 
thought-moment just as the wheel rests on the ground at one 
point, and are alwaj’s in the present. The present is con- 
stantly slipping into the irrevocable past. Now we sow the 
seed of the future. Now, even now, we are creating the 
hells that we will be hurled into. Now, even now, we are 
building the heavens that will comfortably accommodate us. 
ir/jot H’fl shall hccoms is determined hy this present thoxtghi- 
momsnt, Tn just the same way, according to Buddhist 
philosophy, the impending birth is determined by the im- 
“^uediatcly preceding thought, wliicli is the volition or desire 
■' that was extremely strong during our life-time. Therein, 
therefore, lies the possibility for the Kamma force that 
manifested in the form of a human being to re-manifest itself 
in the shape of a brute, ghost, Deva or a human being, or, 
in other words, for a Kammic descent in one hound in the 
so called evolutionary scale of forms. 

As there is the possibility for a Kammio descent so there 
is also the possibility for the contrary — a Kammic ascent. 
When the animal is about to die, for instance, it will experi- 
ence a moral consciousness that will ripen into a human 
birth. This last thought-moment does not wholly depend 
on any action or thought of the animal', for generafly it is 
dull and incapable of morality. It depends on some ancient 
good deed which it has done in the round of existence, and, 
which, for a long time, has been prevented from producing 
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its result. In its last moment the animal, therefore, cherishes 
ideas, desires or images which will cause a human birth. 

Poussin, a French writer, illustrates this fact well by the 
law of heredity. “A man may he like his grandfather but not 
like his father. The germs of a disease have been introduced 
into the organism of an ancestor ; for some generation they 
remain dormant ; but suddenly they manifest themselves 
in actual diseases.” “So intricate is the living complex, so 
mysterious the law of heredity,” a AVesterner says. “So 
intricate is the law of Kamma, so mysterious the effects of 
Kainma,” a Buddhist would say. 

Audnow, to come to the most interesting and an extremely 
subtle point of oui subject : — 

Suppose a person is about to die. From the sevonteenjdi 
thou^t-momont reckoned backward from the point of deat^ 
no renewed physical functioning recurs. Alaterial qualities 
bom of Kamma (Kanimaja Kupa) arise no more, but those 
which come into being before the static phase of that thought- 
moment persist till the time of the dying thought and then 
cease. 

This critical stage may be compared to the flickering of a 
lamp just before it is extinguished. 

To this dying man is presented a Kamma, Kamma 
Kimitta, or Gati Ximitta. By Kamma here is meant some 
action of his whether good or had. It may be a weighty 
action (Garuka Kainma) such as Samadhi (established one- 
pointedness of the mind) or parricide, and so forth. These 
are so powerful that they totally eclipse all others and appear 
very vividly before the mind's eye. If experience lias afforded 
him nothing weighty, he may telm for his object of thought 
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a Kauima done iramedntelj before death (Asanna Kamma) 
It ^ould not be far from \\rong to say that most of the 
soldiers ^\ho die fighting, would be having a death proximate 
Kamma, such as the lulling of tlieir fellow men Consequently 
their rebirth cannot possibh be good In the absence of an 
Asanna Kamma a habitual meritoiious or demeritorious act 
(Acmna Kamma) is presented, such as stealing m the case 
of a robber, or tbc curing of the sick m the case of a physician 
Failing all these, some casual act, that is, one of the cumula 
tivc reserves of the endless past (Katatta Kamma), becomes 
the object of thought 

By Kamma Niraitta is meant any sight, sound, taste, 
touch or idea which w*a«> obtained at the time of the commis- 
sion of the Kamma, such as knives in the case of a butcher, 
■’patients in the c* se of a phjsician, and object of worship ir 
the case of a devotee, etc 

Gati Niraitta is some sign of the place w here he is to take 
birth, a thing which invariably happens to dymg individuals 
When these indications of the future birth occur, and if they 
are bad, tliey can be turned mto good This is done by 
mfluencmg the thoughts of the djang man, so that his good 
thoughts may now act as the proximate Kamma and counter 
act the mfluence of the reproductive Kamma which b> about 
to effect in the next rebirth 

Taking for the object one of the above, a thought process 
(Citta Vithi) then runs its course even if the death be an 
instauT^neoKS- one it is- ffwvf Atsit Sf crAwA 
by a hammer on the anvil also e^enen^es such a process of 
thought before it actuallj dies Abhidhamma enumerates 
twenty tj’pes of rebirth processes, but as space does not 
46 
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permit of their dc=;criptioii here, let ns imagine lor the sal' 
of convenienre that the dying person is to be re-born i 
the human Icingdom nnd that the oljjcct is some goo 
Kamma. 

The process of decease — consciousness (Cuti-citta-vlth 
is as follows : — His BliavaiigJi consciousness is intcrrupte( 
vibrates for two thought-monicnts and passes away, aftc 
which the mind-door consciousness (ilanodvara Viununr) 
rises and passes away. Then comes the ]'>sj’chologicaU 
important stage — Javana process, wliich here runs only fo 
five thought-moments by reason of its weakness instead o 
normally seven. As such it lacks all reproductive power 
its main function l)cing the mere regulation of the now exist 
ence. The object in the present case being desirable, 
consciousness he c.\|.-ticnccs i probably moral ono-a 
automatic or volitional, accom anied by pleasure, and cc^ 
nccted with knowledge or not as the case may bo. The 
Tadalambana consciousness which has for its function a 
registering or identifying for two moments of the object so 
perceived may or may not follow. After this occurs the 
death-consciousness (Cuti-Citta), the last thought-moment 
to be experienced in thb present life. There is a misconcep- 
tion among some that the subsequent birth is conditioned 
by this thought. What actually conditions re-birth, let 
it be said, is not this decease-thought, which, in itself has no 
syecial function to perform, but that which is experienced 
during Javana process. 

With the ceasing of the consciousness of decease, death 
actually occurs. Then no more material qualities bom of 
mind and food (Cittaja and Aharaja Rupa) are produced. 
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Only ft scries of nmtcriftl qualities born of heat (Utiija) goes 
oil til! tlic corpse is rctluccd to dust. 

By death Is Iicrc inoant, according to the Abhidlianmia, 
the ccasitHj nf psychic life of o«e * individual existence, or, to 
c.xpress it in the words of a Western Philosopher, the temporal 
end of a temporal phenomenon. It is not the complete 
ftiinihilfttion of the fco-called being, for, although the organic 
life has ceased, the force wliich hitherto ftctuatcd it, is not 
destroyed. As the Kanimie force remains entirely un- 
disturbed by the disintegration of the fleeting body, the 
passing away of the present consciousucss only conditions 
ft fresh Olio ill another birth. In the present case the thought 
experienced whilst dying being a moral one, the rebirth- 
jrcsultaut takes for its material an appropriate sperm and 
o\*uni-ccll of human parents. Simultaneous with its rising 
spring up the iiody-docad,* ‘scx-dccad,’ and ‘bftsc-dccad* — 
the seat of consciousness — (Kuya-Blulva-Vattliu-Dasaka) 
The re-birth consciousness then lapses into the sub-conscious 
state (Bhavanga). 

“The new being which is the present manifestation of the 
stream of Kamma-energy is not the same as, and has no 
identity with, the previous one in its hne , the aggregate 
that makes up its composition being different from, and 
having no identit}' with those that make up the bemg of its 
predecessor And yet it is not an entirely different being, 
since it is the same stream of Kamma energy, though modified 
perchance just by having shown itself m that last manifesta- 
tion, wliich is now making its presence laiowu m the sense 
perceptible world as the new bemg — ” {Na ca so «(i ca aniio 
• — neither the same nor another) 
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T he transition of the fhix is also mstnntnnoons nnd lca\cs 
no room \n }mtc % cr for im\ mtcr\oning «tngo (Antarn Bha\ a) 
Tfie contimnta of the fln\ nt (Uath h unbroken in jwint of 
time Tliotuncdurationisoqimltothotime occupied b} one 
thought moment 1 1 , less tlnu the billionth p vrt of the time 
occupied 1 >} a flash of lightning TheonK difTircncclwtwccn 
the passing of one tlioughl moment to another so to saa, 
and of the chmg tliought moment to tlie re Inrth conscious* 
ness, IS that in the latter < ise a marki d perceptible death ls 
a isible 

One might saa here th it a subject tannot exist w itliout an 
object "Wliat then i'» tlic objett of tins sub conscious 
state’ The repl> is self same object which « ns prosciit^^ 
to the mind’s c>c immcdiatoK Iteforc dcitli 

One might furtlicr asl —Arc the sperm and oaum ccli^ 
alwaas readv waiting to tale up this rcbirtli thought 
As Dr Dahlko puts it ‘ this taking field is not soinctliuig that 
has I iw , that runs its appointed course according to definite 
laa\s, but it is law itself A point on the ground is always 
read} to receiao the falling stone ” 

Wo arc as water drops rushing e\ or onward to empt} 
themsolaes into the measiitcless ocean Stcaltlnl} the da} s 
slip by , almost impcrceptibh weeks gather into montlis 
months into a cars , unexpectedly death fmall} steps m and 
puts an end to this brief span of life Thus does this process 
of birth and death ever Toenr as long as the inexorable laiv of 
Kamma preaails 


CIIAPTEU XI\ 

BUDDHIST VINAYA DISCIPLINE 
on 

BUDDinST COMMANDMENTS 

E\ct}bo(Iy IS of the existence of vory rigid m 

Iiibitions in Buddhism, but not manj persons seem to know 
for certain v.lnt thoir nature is, what significance and value 
thoj possess in Buddhism, how far they can be practised 
in the present ago and if practised what value they possess 
The object of this chapter is to throw some light on such 
questions 

Vmayn has been recognized from ancient tunes to be so 
’ , important a component of Buddhist 

The position of tho ^ ^ 

Vinoya piteLa in te\ts that 111 tlic first period of Buddhism 

Duildhist texts , _ - 

it was given the same position as Dham 
ma (Dhamma and Vinaya), and m the next Wcas included 
in the Ti pitaka (three baskets) or the complete holy texts 
of Buddhism in the order of Sutta, Vmaya and Abhidhamma 
In fact from very ancient times Vma}a has been given so 
great regard that at one tune it was even put first in the 
order of the Ti pitaka, Sutta being placed next and 
Abhidhamma last, it being believed that Vinaya was ajm 
(life) or the very life of Buddhism and as long as it was 
observed the true religion would live but if it were ignored 
the true religion would perish Even at the present 
time this belief is veiy much olive among the so 
called Soutliorn Bliddhiste o£ Ceylon and Siam In China 
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cml> the first InU of the pitaUa, \^lucU corresponds 

to Siittnvililmiiga, h (.\istcnt It is p^obal^!^ for this reason 
that it ts not iisuallj included iii tho list of the Min>a 
pitaluv in Chmoso, At m\ rite, these six Vmajn pitahas 
^ (iro oMstent, in addition to a Pali \erbion We haao thus 
R 0 \en NATictics of the Vmaaa pitaka, but looketl from 
the point of the so called Mnhu^ain Vnn>n, thca belong 
^ to the so called IlmAailim Vma}aand arc fiubstantiall) 
tho same As coinmentanes on the Mim} a pitaka, 
uc tia\o fi\c treatises Iheso arc tlic Bmi mo ron (ht 
Vinaja muta aaunnn'i), the Matoroga ron (lit, matika 
or mutrku %annanu), the Zenktn ron (bt pas'diku 
vaupantl), tho Sabbata ron (lit sabbatthi rannanl*V' 
and tho MjoryCron (tit pukata \ innnn'), and set ngaut 
tho aboac mentioned four Vina>a pitakas are called 
ron (the classical Clunosc foTMbUrisaor\aui)anrvinthvscaso)^ 
Of these tho Zenken ron or Zciiken ntsu bibasha was for a 
long time considered a commentary on the Sliibiin ntsu, 
the A^naya of Dhammagiittika but this idea is UTong It 
corresponds to the Samantapasadiku uhich is a common 
tary on the Pali version, and should not be taken as a com- 
mentary on any of the Chinese lersions of tlio Vinay a pitaka 
In order to Imow the contents of the \^nay a any \ersion will 
serve the purpose As hoaeaer, the Slubun ntsu was the 
foundation on which the Tlisshu (Vmaya Sect) a as set up 
-“ndi haib a. cJosa, tpJatjnn, TpitJi. dAjpnasfv •'jul. Ciunxyui. Thuh 
dhism, I propose to discuss tho subject of Buddhist mhi 
bitions with this a ersion as pivot 

' Kow m this version of Vinaya there are fovuid 2o0 inhibi 
tions (siklhapada) for bhikkhus (pnests) and 341 for bhik 
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kluinTs (priestesses) 1 he 250 inhibitions for priests ire 


clnssified 'is follows 

1 piirajikft 4 

2 saiigluiNo^esi (sanpli ubscs'i) 13 

3 aniyata 2 

4 nihsargika puta) antika (nissaggij a pacittiyn) 30 

5 patayautika (pricittiy i) 90 

0 pratuleSamja (prtidesanija) .. 4 

7 seiksa (sakliij'*) 100 

8 adlularaua ( — 'am''th*’) 7 

Total 250 


It maj bo said of tho above mentioned inhibitions, the 
^ Poor paraj u uiost important for Buddhist priests are 
tho four parajika These are (1) Inhibition against 
am emouroiH iclation with a woman which is called 
inhibition against impurit) or ag'‘inst lusts of the flesh 
This inhibition has ai additioi fl one which is an 
injunction against similar connection with a beast 
(2) Inhibition ogeinst taking possessioi of anything 
not given namely ageinst steeling This is called 
inhibition against tal mg possession of things not giaen 
or against stealing (3) Inhibition against homicide includ 
inganj act extolling the beauty of de'^th which might tempt 
a man to seek death This is called inhibition agauxst cutting 

off the life of a m^n or **ganst homicide (4) Inhibition 
against speaking as if one has already mastered all that could 
be learned concerning the way of entering priesthood 
before he has not with the object of obtammg gifts from 
laity This particular kind of lying set against ordinary 
47 
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and Japan wo have a Foot known bj the name of Rkshu (li< 
Vinaya Sect), wliich was founded on the teaching containe' 
in the Shibun-ritsu (Viimyn of Dhammaguttika). It goc 
without saying that tliis sect makes the Altwya-pitaka th 
fountain-head of its life. 

Wliat is vinaya which has been given such importance 
FandamentaL, ol nothing but tt ECfieS 0 

the Vinaya-pitata. collcctioil of prohibitions plaCCtl 01 
the conduct of ■ bhilckhiis and bhikkhunxs in thei 
daily life, prescribing what they sliould not do. I 
is code of negative morality, consisting as it docs of 
many “don’ts,” It is true that the Blsshfl (the ^^naya Sect, 
divides its text (the Shibuu-ritsu) on which it stands, itf{ 
two parts, so as to make the first part (Sutta-nbhanga \ 
Tsli) contain only negative commandments aimed at pre 
ventioQ of»cvil doings acd jhe s econd (Khandhaka in Pali; 
positive commandments aimed at encouragement of good 
deeds. But even the' second part is in its essentials but an 
array of prohibitive or negative commaiidments, so that it b 
only right to regard it as an extension of the negative com- 
mandments making up the first part. A passage found in the 
preface to the commentary on a Mneya-pibaka in (Chinese: 
which is to the effect that the fundamental character of 
Vinaya is restraint or prohibitive and negative one, wcU 
defines the basic motive.with which it was instituted. In the 
2enkeii-rftsa-bibasiia or Shan-ciiien-Li-p a-sa (fit. the weif- 
looking-Vinaya-nbhasa)* in Chinese and also in the Saman- 
tapasadika in Pali, which are commentaries on the Vinaya- 
pitaka, it is explained that linaya is the checking of various 

* See Takakoso's ‘A Pali Ckrestomatby*, pp. Ixxii— lixix. 
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cmI dgcds of bodj (kfv} ftLamnn) speccli (vaclkamma, and 
thought (unnok \mma) In such waj a, Vma} a being mainly 
inhibitions concerning the dailj life of priests and priestesses 
a\o haac to see \ah\ a\erc and what made such prohibitions 
necessary In otlicr words, we liaac to macstigatc the condi 
tion of society or background existing at the time it appeared 
which made its institution impcratiao It would be a great 
mistake, were one, without pajmg due attention to the 
causes, tune, place and men that necessitated the institu 
tion of it, to conclude that oiilj because Buddha had insti 
tilted it, it should he strictlj and liter illj observed Such 
idea, it scorns to mo, is born of the narrow spirit of the so 
‘'ailed Hun) Ina school and w ill ultimatcl) lead to the death 
the spirit of Buddlusm On the contrarj , we should uu 
■^erstand the fundamental motive with whicli Vmaya was 
'' instituted and adapt it to the needs of age, coimtrj and men, 

' v\z , sociot) This is realizing the true spirit of the so called 
Malrij ana school Tlmt Buddhism continues to be a great 
Inniig force in Japan is due to the fact tint this spirit has 
never died among Japanese Buddhists 

Six Chinese translations of the Vmaya pitaka are 
\oneties of tho cxistciit, tliose beiug the so called 
Vmaya ruaia pitakas Consisting of the 

Jujuntbu (Vmaja of old ^abbatthivadm), the shibim 
ntsu (Vmaya of Dhanimaguttika), the Blakasogi ntsu 
(Vmaja of Mohasanglul^), and the Gobun ritau (Vmaya of 
Mahimsasakd.), one called the Konpon setsu issai ubu Vmaya 
(Vmaya of new Sabbatthivadin), which was translated very 
much later than those four and one called simply Vmaya, 
which was translated earliest of all Of the last mentioned 
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only the first half of the \^n‘»VA pitaka, u Inch correspond- 
to Sutta\ iblmiiga, is ewstent It ts probabl} for this reasoi 
that it IS not usually meinded in the list of the Mnajo 
pitaka in Chinese, At anj r itc, these six Vmaj a pitnkai 
are existent, in addition to a Piili acrsion We ha\c thu: 
sea oh aarictics of the Vina)apitaka but looked fron 
the point of the so called JIaha} ana Wnaj a, they belong 
to the so called Hinajana Ahna5aand arc substantiallj 
the same As commentaries on the khnaya pitaln 
u*cha\ofi\o trcatLscs These are the Bmi mo ron (lit 
Ahnaya mafi aaunnna) the Matoroga ron (lit, mutiki 
or matrka vannana), the Zonken ron (lit posadikS 
vannanS), the Sabbata ron (lit sabbatthi % annon£ 
and the Myory5-ron (lit pukata aannanS) and set aganC 
the above mentioned four Wnaya pitakas arc called -five 
ron (the classical Climose for vibhasa or vaijuana in this cas^ 
Of these the Zenken ron or Zenken ntsu bibasha rras for i 
long time considered a commentarj on the Shibunntsa 
the "N^naya of Dhammaguttika but this idea is nrong It 
corresponds to the SamantapasSdika winch is a comnien 
tary on the Pah verft.ion, and should not be taken as a com 
mentary on any of the Chinese versions of the Vmaya pitaka 
In order to know the contents of the Vmaya, any a ersion will 
serve the purpose 4s howeaer the Shibun ntsu was the 
foundation on which the RisshQ (\ inaj a Sect) was set up 
and has a cIot>e relation anth Japanese and Chinese 
dhism I propose to diacnss the subject of Buddhist inhi 
bitions vnth thrs version as pivot 

Now in this acrsion of Vmaya there arc found 2o0 mhibi 
tions (sikkhapada) for bhtkkhus (pnests) and 341 for bhik 
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khums (priestesses) The 250 inhibitions for priests are 


classified as folln^\s 

J plrajika 4 

2 sangh'lva^esi (saiiglndisesa) 13 

3 anijati 2 

4 nibsargika patajantika (mssaggija pacittiya) 30 

6 patayantil a (pacittija) 90 

G pratide^anij a (pefcidesanija) 4 

7 &?iksa (sakhi}'’) 100 

8 adliiJ arnna sametha ( — «»am'’tha) 7 

Total 250 


Jt may bo said of the above mentioned inhibitions, the 
^ Tour pmj u most important for Buddhist priests are 
the four parajika These are (1) Inhibition against 
ana pinourous lelation with a noman which is called 
inhibition against impurit) or agrinst lusts of the flesh 
Tins inhibition has an addition*’! one i\Lich is an 
injunction against similai connection with a beast 
(2) Inhibition ag'’inst taking possession of anything 
not given namely g inst steeling This is called 
mhibition against taking possession of things not given 
or against stealing (3) Inhibition against homicide mdud 
ing anj act extolling the beauty of death which might tempt 
a man to seek death This is called inhibition against cutting 
off the life of a m'’n or '’gainst homicide (4) Inhibition 
against speaking asiloneliasalreacly mastered all that could 
be learned concerning the way of entering priesthood 
before he has not with the object of obtammg gifts from 
laity This particular kind of lying set agamst ordmary 
47 
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lying was considered graver in wickedness and the 
inhibition against it is called inhibition against pretending 
enlightenment or against major lying. 

A priest .violatii^ any of the above-mentioned four 
parajika is excommunicated, that is to say, ' disqualified 
from re-entering into prii^thood. These inhibitions are 
represented as four *not to be done’ (cattari akaraniyani) 
in the ilahavagga of the Yinnya-pitoka and the Kammavaca, 
which came into being sometime later. According to these, 
a priest, who has committed an act of impurify, is no longer 
a follower of Buddha and like a man, who cannot live on 
after having had his head cut off, has lost his life as a priest. 
Such a priest is so utterly condemned that he is compare^T 
to a dead leaf torn off from a branch, which can never rccd?fe^ 
its green freshness, or a rock spilt into two, which cann-,^ 
be joined together, or a t5la-trcc or fan-palm which, Imvin^^ 
had its upper stem cut off, cannot glow and is doomed to 
death. It appears to me that of the above-mentioned four 
pwajika the most difficult to keep for priests of the present 
time is the first, namely the inhibition against impurity, 
tbe other three being comparatively easy to be confronted. 
As for the first inhibition, I propose to deal with it a little 
more fully later on. 

The thirteen sangMva^esas that come next arc inhibi- 
Thirt^en wafiiis- of 1«3 gravity, It being pres- 

cribed that a priest who has violated 
any of the inhibitions in this group shall be condemned 
to bolated bring that is to say, he shall be isolated from 
his s.ahgha (church) to live alone for six days to under- 
go miinatta (penance) and be recalled u-hen he has 
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sho\Mi linuscU ropeiitaut The lets wliicli are forbidden 
under this penalty arc (1) self abuse, except involuntary 
pollution vliilc pslecp, (2) touching a woman with an immoral 
motuc, (3) speaking loosolj^ to a woman with an immoral 
motise, (4) insinuating a woman to offer her person after 
praising himself, (5) arranging a inarriagc or helping lovers 
to meet, (C) exceeding prescribed measures in building 
unaided b) donors a small house on his own account without 
bearing the opimon of his saiigha (church), (7) exceed 
mg prescribed measures in building aided by doriors 
a large house without hearing the opimon of his sanglip, 
(8) attempting in an excess of auger to charge without 
ground "notlier priest with an ofTcnce of parajika, (9) per 
seouting another priest b> interpreting as '’n offence of 
parljika" blunder committed b} him which bears resemblance 
CO it, (10) plotting rupture of his saugha and refusing to 
listen to advice to stop it, (II) abetting the above mentioned 
act (12) breaking into another man’s house and actmg vio 
Icntlj without listening to remonstrance and (13) being 
obstinate refusing to follow ad\ice of other priests All 
these acts were no doubt of gre^t importance to the sangha 
at that time the mhibition was laid down and established 
against them Even now such an act as plotting rupture 
of one’s sangha (church) is highly objectionable and one 
must refrain from coifimittmg any of the acts abo\e euu 
merated toward" women In fact the above mentioned 
inhibitions contam much which priests and laymen of to- 
day alike must faithfully observe 

Next in order come two Aniy a dhamm as the term meaning 
indefinite rules It was so called because a priest who was 
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found to bo sitting with a woman in a secluded or oxposec 
place, and was suspected of his act was judged on the strengtl 
of evidence given by a trustworthy upasika (believing woman] 
whether ho was guilty of violation of parajika, saiighavasesfl 
(sanghadidesa) or (patayantika-pacittiya). • Seen from the 
standpoint of to-day, the acts prescribed are not of much 
importance. 

The fourth class of inhibitions is thirty nihsargik^ 
Thirty nitwafEika- patayantikft (nissaggiya-p a c i 1 1 i y a). 
patayantikjT Tlieso are mostly inhibitions con- 

cerning clothes and contain two concerning bowls. 
Briefly all these may, be said to be commandments 
requiring a priest to hold a spirit of unselfishness by getti^ 
rid of avarice and be content with only a little in rega^ 
to these things. It must not be forgotten that the inhibi- 
tions grouped in this class were instituted more than 2,000' 
years ago and had as their backgrotmd life m a warm country 
iiko India. To try to obey the inhibitions litorally -without 
regard to time, place and society, is, in my opinion, next 
to madness. There is, however, one inhibition which holds 
good for all times, places and men. It is to the effect that a 
priest shall not try to make his own anything that has been 
given to be made the common property of a body to which 
he belongs. 

Kext come ninety patayantika (pacittiya). A priest 
Ninety pSiayan. Committing any of the sins prescribed 
ogaiiKt in this class of inhibitions 
was pardoned on reiwntanco being sliown. Ninety 
items arc mentioned in the Shil)iin'ritsu-biku-k.*iihoiJ 
(Bhik^n-rratimoksa-Sutra of the DJiammaguttika) but 
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tlio Bhikkliu-Putiinokkha of PuH version contains nincty- 
two. 

Jinny of tlie inhibitions in tliis group appear to us to be 
nonsensical. For instance, a priest is forbidden to dig the 
ground by himself or cause somebody to do so. He is also 
prohibited from travelling together or taking the same boat 
with a priestess or a laywoman by appointment. At the 
time these inhibitions were instituted, there was ho doubt 
good reason, but were wc to try to obey them to-day formally 
witliont considering the motive ijnderl}dng them, we would 
1)0 compelled to keep ourselves aw.ay from a railway train, 
a steamer or a tram-car. TJioro is one inhibition, which is 
particularly anachronic. It is to the effect that a priest 
ihall not take meal after midday. Such an inhibition 
cannot bo observed at the present time unless by a man in 
certain special conditions. These are also inhibitions against 
witnessing a military review or a battle after spending a few 
nights with troops. But the ninety Pstayantika include 
some commandments, which hold true lor all time, places 
and men, these being inhibitions against lying, using abusive 
language, being double-tongued and drinkiag. 

W e now come to four ways of repentance and one hundred 
Oce hnndred laiksa. saiksa. The latter consist chiefly of 
detailed injunctions concerning the etiquette and 
manners of a priest, the way of wearing clothes and 
the table manner. In this case, too, we should remember 
the conditions of the church and society of the time 
which necessitated the institution of these injunctions 
and appreciate the fundamental motive with w’hich 
they were established, which was, after all, to enjoin dignity 
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and politeness in tLe daily life of a pnest For instance, 
there is no reason "why a priest, when taking meal, should 
follow the table manner, which was prescribed on the basis 
of the Indian custom of eating wnth hand, instead of using 
chopsticks or a kmfe and a fork As for the seven Adhi 
karana samatha (settlement of cases) that constitute the 
last cla^s of mhibitions, any full discussion maj be dispensed 
with, as they are simply rules showing how to settle 
disputes that may arise m the church 

The inhibitions so far dealt with are those that 
may be called fundamental inbibitions and looked^ 
from the stand point of the Mahayana school ofi 
Buddhism arc what arc made light of as of tlQ 
Hmayaiia school And as time went on, the 2oiA 
inhibitions (as specified m the Shibun ntsu) wore 
found to be insufficient and some were supplemented ' 
thereto, theae new additions being mmor inhibitions found 
at intervals among the so-called positive commandments, 
which are included m the Khandhaka of Fall \ersion In 
the Pah version or others it is mentioned that pnests can 
cat fisb and meat* which are pure to them m three cases , 
if they do not see slaughter, if thej do not hear of it, if they 
do not auspect it to haa e been done for them Such fish and 
meat are pure ones In the Shibua ntsu it is mentioned that 
eatmg of the meat of an elephant, a horse, a dog or a dragon 
is cluiJka'ra-ofience and ftiat ol human meat t’nuYiaccaya 
Meat &Bd gatUc oSencG Eatmg of garhc (lasuna) is also 

mentioned as dukkata offence, but this offence being one 
later added is not found included m the fimdamenta! 
mhihitions It is noteworthy that these supplemcntarj 
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inhibitions arc given the imme ol tlmllaccaya or clukknta 
and are not inontioned under the old classificatioii such as 
parujika and sanghuvaSosa. 

According to the Vinaya-pitaka, the fundamental in- 
.'foUre onJerhJrg hibitioiis wcFC as a matter of course, 
iniiUtUions. Biipplomentary minor 

ones wore instituted by Buddha from time to time as 
the occasion dcmr.nded. Tlys allegation was most pro- 
bably made for the purpose of making the commandments 
authoritative. In fact, I can hardly believe that even the 
fundamental inhibitions were all established by Buddha, 
for it is impossible to think that Ho was so lacking in personal 
autliority and influence that in order to maintain discipline 
in His snflgha or church He was obliged to draw up a code 
'(^vory much akin in character to a penal law, No doubt Ho 
had occasions to reprove some of His disciples for misdeme- 
anours and it is most likely that words spoken by Him on 
such occasions wore remembered and later compiled a sort 
of law. In all likelihood it was in such a way that the funda- 
mental inhibitions were set up. In other words, as it was 
found that after the demise of Buddha, His influence gra- 
dually waned, while the saugha. He had founded, gained in 
extension but lost in dbcipline, the institution of such strict 
inhibitions was, as I take it, made imperative in order to be 
kept intact. Thus undue importance began to be given to the 
commandments, until they were made into a sort of sacred 
and invio’la’ble rides and in^regard to fueir application tiieir 
underlying spirit was sacrificed for formality. For instance, 
it was considered that in an act of stealing there must be 
five conditions in order to interpret it as .an offence of parajika: 
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first, the thing stolen must be the property owned by anothe; 
f person ; secondly, the man stealing it must be conscioui 
that it belongs to another person ; thirdly, it must be t 
valuable thing worth more than five masaka (penny) ; fourth- 
ly, than stealing it must have an intention to do so ; fifthly 
it must be' removed from the position which it occupies 
Suppose a-man goes in search for a treasure with the inten- 
tion to steal it. In India valua.bles are kept buried under the 
ground. Accordingly, on such an expedition he carries 
with him a hoe and a basket (pitaka). He reaches a spot, 
where he thinks some treasure lies buried under, and after 
removing grass and vines growing over it, digs the ground 
and finds as he expects, a ^t containing treasures. 
case he moves it, he is considered guilty of thullaccay\ 
but he is guilty of pSrajika only in case he removes it even 
by an inch. "With regard to the inhibition against drinking 
too, wine is defined in respect to colour, smell and taste 
ard one is said to have committed dukkata-offence when 
lie drinks what he takes for wine but which is not really 
wine, whila one is said to be guilty of pacittiya in case he 
drinks wine without being aware that it is wine. All sucli 
restrictions place importance on results only at the expense 
of motives and are incompatible with the fundamental spirit 
of Buddhism, which regards will (mauo) as of supreme im- 
portance. Were this sort of things carried to tbe extreme, 
AW .vcwnld •hr vihsvVuy ind Ay .fsvwaalvV: 

There are also commandments to Bodhisattva, which 
to "<tre tlr.wii up after the example of 
Bodiiis»«T«. ahovc-mentiored commandments 

to Mihikkhus. These inliibitions include four prirujika, 
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wliicli are (1) to abuse other persons by speaking highly 
of one’s virtues with some selfish aim, (2) to be chary 
of one’s property and not to pity the poor and gi\e them 
alms and to refuse to teach the Dliamma to those nho desire 
to learn of it, (3) to utter abusive language against some per- 
son and not content ivitli it, to strike him with hand or 
stick or stone and to refuse to listen to remonstrances, and 
(4) to speak ill of the Pitaka of Bodhisattva and preach a 
similar dhamma and endeavour to establish it, but after- 
wards to repent and follow the advice of other persons The 
commandments to Bodhisattva also contain about forty 
inhibitions, under the name of ‘many diikkata offences ’ 
As for the four parSjika included m the commandments to 
Bodhisattva, they are altogether different m character from 
those included in the commandments to bhikkhus In short 
'the former is found to be much more altruistic than the 
latter In a chapter entitled the Bosatsu shin-ji-Kaihon 
(Bodhisattva-citta bhQmi sikkliapada) of the Bonmo ky6 (the 
BrahmajSla sutta),’ ten parajika offences are mentioned 
These are (1) homicide, (2) stealing, (3) indulging in licen- 
tiousness, (4) criticismg other persons’ sins and shortcomings, 
(7) denouncing other persons by praising oneself, (8) refusing 
to give alms by being miserl>, (9) abusing another person 
m anger and striking him with hand, sword or stick, and 
(10) disparaging “three sacred treasures” — namely, Buddha 
Dhamma and Sangha These are offences, .against which 
iinfjm-nhflwfuftnxisafia; *piwA«?» 'Vo ‘Jram* 

minor offences (dukkata) are described Among the 
inhibitions of this group there are one against taking 

> Quife different from Brahitia}tita Satta ip the r)iaIia«Vik»yn * 

48 
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up a wine cup with the object of urging a man t< 
drink, it being said that one who commits this oifenct 
will be reborn five hundred times without hands, one 
against eating all kinds of meat and five things ol 
hot taste (such as garlic and onion) and one against lulling 
and eating all living creatures, it being taught that as 
all men ate one’s father and all women one’s mother, while 
all creatures transmigrating the six stages or existence are 
one’s parents, one who kills and eats any of them is guilty 
of patricide and also of eating one’s own flesh in a former 
existence. As compared with the inhibitions for bhikkhns 
(priests), these inhibitions for Bodhisattva display a spirit 
of altruism. The following comparison udll classify 
point just mentioned : 

F&rajika for Bhikkhus. 


1. 

Obscenities. 

3. Homicide. ‘ 

2. 

Stealing. 

4. Major Ijdng. 


Parajika for Bodhisattva. 

1 . 

Obscenities. 

7. Denouncing other per- 

2. 

Stealing. 

sons and praising one- 

3. 

Homicide. 

self. 

4 . 

Lying. 

8. To be miserly and to 

5. 

Selling intoxicants. 

inflict inj'nries on other 

6. 

Criticising shortcomings 

persons. 


of four classes of people 

9. To Ixj in anger and 


(bhikkliu, bhikkhuni. 

reject advice. 


samancra, samancrl). 

10. To slander Three Sacred 



Trc.asuros (Budd 

DJiamma, Sahgim). 
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Looked from tlie standpoint of the Mahayana school, 
these inhibitions for bhikkhus are nagative commandments 
and are no more than so-ctilled Setsii-ntsngi kai (controlling 
one’s acts) The commandments laid down by the Slahaj ana 
scliool, however, are more positive and lay stress on Setsu 
Zenbo kai (holding of good deeds) and Setsu Shiij o kai 
(benevolence towards all creatures) While Finoya is 
negative m nature as already explained, Sila comprises all 
Buddhist moral rules both positive and negative. In 
this essay, I confine myself to the discussion of 
Vmaya 

There are five commandments for devout laymen 
Five nnd tfla con- (upSsaka) and dcvout lay women (upasika), 
mandmenta these being not to kill, not to steal, 

not to commit adultery with others’ wives, not to tell 
a he, and not to dnnk, while for novices (sfimancra) 
the follo^\ mg ten commandments are laid donn not to 
kill, not to steal, not to commit obscenities, not to speak 
falsehood, not to drink, not to see plays and dancing, not 
to apply perfumed oil to the body, not to sit high, not to eat 
at an unusual time, and net to accept mone} ” As the result 
of mj study of this subject, I liave arrived at a theorv that 
for devout laymen (nposaka) the Three Refuges (Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha) only n ere established, butm view of 
the fact that before them bhikkhus vero giaen 250 mliibitions 
(227 m Pull aorsion) and noMCCs ten commandments, it was 
coucludod that the\ should haa e at least fi% c com mandment«» 
and the firet five were chosen for them from the ten command- 
ments for noMCes, amending the third commandment not 
to commit obscenities (abrahmicam .1 ^o^anlan^), not to 
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commit an illegitimate act of lewdness (kamesu micchacara 
\CTamani) As a matter of fact alth^ugli killmg, stealing, 
Msitmg a nomaii nio is not one’s Ian ful wife, telling a 
he and dnnking nine are mentioned in the Dhammapada 
as file evils and in the Chinese \ersionsot the Vinaja pitahi 
the five commardmenta to be strictly observed bj devout 
lavmen (ujiasaka) are mentioned, jet in the Vina^a pitaha 
and Nikaya of Pali version devout la) men are described to 
bav e taken refuge in Three Treasure's onl) , it seems that the 
Chinese versions ncre brouglit into being after the five 
commandments for laymen were cftablwhed I cannot be* 
by aU means that dmnvvg the time Buddha ualked on 
earth, anything like pona! code nas in force requiring even 
puests and priestesses to observe ^'such and such commau** 
monta under such and such penalties," though he no doubt*' 
wnxned them against misconduct from time to time Much 
less can I behove that such formal commandment as the ^ 
ten for novices or the fiv e for devout lav men were established 
in this time It may be suppasei^that those, who followed 
Buddha during his lifetime, did not need unj formal com- 
mandments as the) lived and behaved themselves under 
influence and inspiration of the perfect pergonal character 
of their great teacher As Buddha taught durmg a long 
period oi forty five years, even if inhibitions were given in 
order to maintain ordei and discipline m the church, they 
no doubt came mto being as alread)’^ said, with place, time 
and actor as backgiountf fu view of this, there is no need 
for Buddhist priests and believers of the present day, who 
live m diffcren*’ time, place and environment, to observe 
those tommaudmentfi literallv, though of course thej must 
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respect the spirit with which the inhibitions were establahed 
and h\e in conformity with it 

With regard to the problem of inhibition for priests, 
one that ill remain perplexing for a long time to come is 
the inhibition conceniing sexual relations To me it appears 
that the problem of inhibitions for the Buddhist priests 
of the present da} (except those belonging to the Shinshu 
Sect) depends upon the manner of interpretation of this 
particular inhibition If it is interpreted as one requiring 
all Buddhist priests to observe celibacy, I fear that very few 
priests will be found living in Japan, who are really worthy 
of the name bhikhliu With regard to the five commandments 
for laymen, the one, that will bo found extiemely 
difhoiilb to keep b> ordinary dexont laymen is the command- 
■^ent not to kill (even a worm) Foi fishermen and hiintors 
\^aud people like Jlongolixiis who make pork their staple food, 
the commandment is one that is impossible to oboj If 
the fi.\0 commandments must be stnctly obejed a man like 
myself his no qualification even of an upS^sf? I would 
rather be a simple upasaka takmg icfuge m the Three Sacred 
Treasures In one of his messages to his believers, Saint 
Shinran, the founder of the Shinshu Sect, wrote , "I should 
think it xerj wicked to believe to be right for a man to act 
as he pleases, narael) to allow himself to do what he should 
not do, to sa> what he should not say and to thmk what ho 
should not think ” The idea underlying the passage quoted 
of the great exponent of the docteme of sah ation by faith 
seems to sum up the proper attitude of mmd the present day 
* followers of Buddha should take In other words, we should 
alwa}s bear m mind the spirit of the commandments, which 
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requires us to abstain as much as possible from doing all 
evils of body, speech and mind, and endeavour to elevate 
our character. We should look ■within ourselves, find out 
whatever shortcomings we may possess and then institute 
inhibitions for ourselves in whatever number. In my opinion , 
in order to become true followers of Buddha we need not 
literally follow the five commandments, or the ten command- 
ments or the two hundred and fifty commandments. 
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SOaiE NUMISMATIC DATA IN PALI LITERATURE 


An interesting, but somewhat obscure, chapter of 
[ndian history is that which is connected with the Saka 
jatraps of Malwa. Their history has been mainly 
recovered from inscriptions and coins, but very little from 
•iterature. The lost drama entitled Devicandraguptam of 
Vi^akhadatta, Harsacarita} of Bana, Sanketa* of Sankara, 
^dttjadarpnna^ of Ramacandra and Gunacandra, Smgdra- 
praldia* of Bhoja, and Kdvy(tm%mdms&^ of RSjalekhara 
bave referred to a Saka king who was killed by Candragupta, 
jvidently, the Gupta emperor Candragupta II But the 
lame of this Saka chief is not mentioned in any of these 
lexts. The only satrap whose name has hitherto been 
:ound to occur in literature js Castan a, the founder of the 
Saka djmasty of Malwa, who under the name of Tiastanes, 
tias been referred to by Klaudios Ptolemaios in his Geogra- 


* Sri nana&artUimaMhax'ya, cA hj Fubrer, p 270 

The passage m question is as follovs i^ripuK ta paraialatralamutam kamtni 
eiojupioJ ca Candrayttptah Salapattm praiasaaett For ‘oripare’ {enemy's city) we 
ind‘alip«re’and‘a{»piire’in8oineM8s AlipuraorAhparascenuiobethenameofacity 

* i$r» Harta-artiamaSahavt/a, td, liy Fubrer, p 270 Candraguptabhratnaya^ 
lAruradettm pTirihayamanaa CandraguptettaDkTUPadtiiivaiadh&Tt^i stnjanapaTWfttena 
ahasi vyipadxla tfi ” 

* " YaCkd Dnitandrayupte iaiUyt'nlce pTrakrUnamakvasanaua Saiasya 

’ibruvadevTaampradane abJiyupagatt rajni Ramaguptenanvadhanarttham ytyaauh 
'raltpanTiaDhmvadeiinepathyab KvtnaraGandraguplo vxjnapayivimteyale yathd 

)f ,/ournaI Asiait^ue, Tome 203, p 201, fn 1 

* “(SJniesaniAniitaft Candragvptab saUiok alandamram AUpuram Saiapahia 
'.Myagamal" Indian Antiquary. 1923, p 183 

‘ ' Datva ruddbagalth KbniidMpataye {nidSahadhipalaye) deuin RAruraavdm(nim 

TasmalLhaitdilatahtiso mvairte in Sarmagtiplo (read Ramaguplo) nrpai ” 
tajaiekbara’s ^at^aminiamaq ( Gaekwod Oriental Senes, No 1 ) p 47 
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Translation 

“ (Tlie expression) ^-poranal^assa (t p- of f ^ 

applies to the KaUj>ana manufactured 

tftho ancient (numismatic) treatises, and resemb ^ * 

r" (^oin) -1*^- 

:! an a^d^nrMd^^nn. wL.ch .s also called MaiijM. m 

this world. . pgi; w-or’" 

compiled m Samamj^of 

Ceylonese. Estrac Buddhagho 

the commentary . of Knmaragxip, r- — 

Thera, the contemp^o ^ A D. 467) of the Imperia 
and of' ^ent to Ceylon during the reign o; 

Gupta dyna^f^* ' 3rah3n3ma (458-480 A.D )^ Extraci 
the g Saradhadijpam, rrhich is again a commen- 

^^o II ^""Zjantapasadtla, by Sariputta Ihera * Extract 

.jory mi ^jjg Yinayollhamanjusa Tvhich is a commentary 

'iCo Dl P^^dllan5ga Thera’ on the Kanlhavitarayn, 
„ttrih“*®“ ” Buddhaghosa Thera It has to be admitted, 
another ^ considerable portion of the numismatic 

therefo^O'^^^^^ ^jje pj], passages quoted above, are 
aat.'i con a^ p^ddhaghosa as the ultimate source 

extracts from the Pali works bring to our notice 
the first time the following numismatic terms, viz , 

f®»^ .Till, Text SocictT Transition Sw««) W GeJg^r. intro p xxxix 

1 1 ,. Prof ilinnyefl (Jonmal of the P»U Text Soaely. 1630, 

I ^ ■' 

p. 0*^pT.S. lSSC.rP- C/So«»r»n»i«*iirfrpa,fS5nliiiIe« E<L) 1212. 
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Badraddmaha, (2) Ritdraddmakadi, (3) Nilalahdpana, 
(4) Pada of l^llalahdjmna, (5) Mdsal^u of NUalahdpana, 
and (6) 3Ianjetthi. The purpose of this paper Avill, therefore, 
resolve itself into a study of the character of the monetary 
issues referred to by these terms with reference to metal, 
standard weight, fabric, style, and other important features, 
in the light of our numismatic knowledge 

The term * Rndraddinala ’ has been explained in the 
Sdratfhadipanl as a class of coins struck by Rudradama 
(Rudraddmena uppddilo) The preliminary point that has 
to be settled at the very outset is, of course, the identification 
of the name Rudradama in tins leference It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the name Rudradama is not 
^0 have been the name of any kings other than those of the 
Salca dynasty of Malwa ; while among these the name has 
\been applied to two ‘mahSksatrapas’ as mentioned in the 
legends of the coins belonging to that dynasty,^ which 
were issued 'before the days of Buddhaghosa Thera. Of 
these two Rudradamas,* the first m chronology is Raja 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradama, son of Baja Ksatrapa Jayadama, 
as described in the coin-legends, and the second is Raja 
Mahaksatrapa Svarai-Rudradama, father of Raja Mahaksa- 
trapa Svami-Rudrasena (Rudrasena III). Thus we have 
to find out wbicli of these tivo MaUafeatrapa Rudradamas is 
referred to by Buddhaghosa and other commentators as 
being the originator of a ncAv and depreciated tj-pe of couiage 
Thcie is, however, no doubt that the mote famous of the 
two was Rudradaman I. He is mentioned in no fewer than 

‘Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Riti«h Museum of the Andhra Dyn'wfj , the 
Western Ksatrapas, the TraikutaVa, nnd the Bodhi Dynasties, Rapson, Intro. i>. cciii 
and p cell. 
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TrnnBlation 

(Tlio expression) ' pomnalassa' (i.f. of the ancient) 
applies to the Kuhnpai\n manufactured " ith marks according 
to the ancient (numismatic) treatises, and resembling the 
2^ilalahCipnna. By this (eX])ression) arc excluded the 
Jiu^radamnla (coin) and tliosc nliich have been modelled 

lifter it Mtt^aXa is, indeed, the twentieth part 

of an ancient Kahapnm, which is also called Manjdthl in 
this world. 

The extracts quoted above occur in three Pali ^orki 
compiled in Ceylon by different authors, Indian^ ami 
Ceylonese. Extr.act No T occurs in the Satnantopasddika 
the comm<.nt4>ry on tlio by Buddhnglioso 

Them, the coutompomry of Kumamgnpm r 
and of ' Sknmlnguptn (465-c. A.D. 407) of the Imperial 
Gupta djmasty He went to Coylon during tiio reign of 
the Sinhalese king Jlahanama (458*480 A.D.)* Extract 
yo II is from the Sdratthadipanl, w Inch is again a commen- 
tary on the Samanta-pdsddild, by S.lriputta Thera * Extract 
’No HI is from the VxnayaUhamanjmd which is a commentary 
attributed to Buddhanaga Thera’ on the Kankhdvitaraw, 
another work, of Buddhaghosa Thera. It has to be admitted, 
therefore, that a considerable portion of the numismatic 
data contained in the Pali passages quoted above, are 
traceable to Buddhaghosa os the ultimate source. 

The extracts from the Pah works bring to our notice 
for the first time the following numismatic terms, viz , 

» 3/,3JSarfl««» (Pall Text Society Translation Senes), W Geiger, lotro p xxxix 
■ -J rinndhivamia, ed by Prof StinayeR (Jooznal of the Pali Text Soaety, 18S6, 

pp. 01 62 Cf Satanavam»adtpa,( Sinhalese Ed.) 1212. 
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Extract II * 

Imindha sahhn^anapadesxi lahapanassa ilsatimo hhdqo 
vxdsako Hi, idan ca mitameva holiHi daftliahbam Poram- 
satthdnurupahllhamsampannd vppaditCi mJalahdpand ti 
leditahbd Riidraddtnena uppddito Rudraddmalo So hm 
inlalaMpanassa Uhkdgam agghati 

Translation 

It must be borne m mmd that bj this (refcrnng to the 
Samantapdsddila passage cited abo\e)* it has been said 
that m all the provinces the twentieth part of a Kahdpana 
IS a Mdsala A Ndakahapana is to be understood as being 
manufactured nath marks following the ancient (numismatic) 
jireatises A Rudraddimla (com) is one which has been 
manufactured b\ BudradSma Tins (monej piece) is said 
to be equivalent to three quarters of a Nlhlahdpana 

Extract III * 

Pordndkassd li ‘ pordmsatlhdnuTfipamuppdditassa^ 
lalXhanasamp'innassa^ nilalahdpamsndisassa lahdpamssa» 
Plena Jludroddmakddtni'^ pafikUnpati Mdsalo name 

pordmlassa kahdpanassa vxsatmo* hJidgo, yd hie Manjeflht 
h pi vuccatx 

* SaraKSad pan (on the p>s»ages atecl aborp) S nh F<1 Vol I, 

p 493 

* Ettnalallhatitna ttUtahbo ISnmanlapeitSd kd *■ nh Ed Vol I„ 

P 172) 

' T iBflyal&amanju«i e& Y V.Vanan'Mi ‘^rfn iC^diom'oo IMl') p "77 

* Cf h.aidiavilaraV'* (on EurajjAd II) BorniMe Ed tion p. 30(rublub«i hj 
the Banthawaddy Press Kangoon) 

* Slnh. E<L pordnfMoaidaarflprj h. * 

* nh Ed. UiUhnnasampannatM 

' Smh Ed ^Dudradd nal-Sd »» 

* S nh Ed tai ma 

49 
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‘philc Ujihepcsis as the contemporary ruler of 0/ene (Ujjain) * 
Thus, up to now, wc do not know of an}' work in Indian 
literature wliich has furnished any of the names of the long 
line of the Saka rulers of Malwa. It Is somewhat disappointing 
to find that literature has nothing to say even about the most 
important of these Saka rulers, viz , jMahuksatrapa Rudra- 
duman I, nho had played such an important part in Indian 
history. 

There arc, houever, scx'cral interesting passages in the 
Prdi texts, which record the name of Riidraduman I in 
connexion with certain numismatic facts which, I believe, 
JiavG hitherto remamed -.nnoticed These passages arc as 
follows ; 

Extract I*. v . 

Tada Rdjagahe tisatimasalo lahupano hoti, tama 
panc<iiTid8al.o pddo. Etena taUJianenn sobhojaixapadesu 
UMpamssa caluUlo Udgo pado 7i veditaUo So ca 
Iho poranassa ?iilak<ihdpanassa vaseiia, na itaresam Rudra- 
ddmdkddinam 


Translation 

At that time in Bajagaha (Bajagrha), one KaMpana 
was equal to twenty Mdsahas, wherefore, one Pada was 
equal to fi\ e Masalas By this standard it is to he understood 
that, m all the provinces, the quarter of a KaMpana is a 
Pada But this is in respect of the ancient NtlalaMpa\ia, 
(and) not of these (latter day) Rndraddmala (coin) and 
those, which have been modelled after it 


* Ancient India aa desenbed bv Ptolemy. McCtindle p 15 o. 
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Rudraddmala, (2) Rudradamakodi, (3) NilakaJiapam, 
(4) Pdda of NllalaJidpana, (5) Masala of NtlalaJidpana, 
and (6) Mahjettlil Tlie purpose of tins paper ^ill, therefore, 
resolve itself into a study of the character of the monetary 
issues referred to by these terms ^nth reference to metal, 
standard weight, fabric, style, and other important features, 
in the light of oui numismatic knowledge 

The terra ‘ Rndraddmala ’ has been explained m the 
Sdrallhadtpanl as a class of coins struck by Rudradama 
{Rudraddmena uppadito) The preliminary point that has 
to be settled at the \ ery outset is, of course, the identification 
of the name Rudradama m this reference It is hardly 
necessarj to point out that the name Rudradama is not 
to ha-\c been the name of an) kings other than those of the 
Saka djnastj of Malwa , while among these the name has 
'^been applied to two ‘mahaksatrapas' as mentioned in the 
legends of the coins belonging to that djmasty,* which 
were issued 'before the daj'S of Buddhagbosa Thera Of 
these two RudradSmiis, the first w chronology is Raja 
Mahaksatrapa Rudradama, son of RSja K<5atrapa Jayadama, 
as described in the com legends, and the second is Raja 
"Mahaksatrapa S\arai-Rudrad5ma father of Raja Mahaksa- 
trapa Svami-Rudrasena (Rudrasena III) Thus we have 
to find out which of these two Mahaksatrapa Rudradamas is 
referred to b'\ Buddhaghosa and other commentators as 
l>eing the ongmator of a new and depreciated tj'pe of comage 
Therv ts, iotreier, no that inora /•saiyfas tie 

two was Rudradaman I He is mentioned m no fewer than 

* Catalogue of Inrfian Coins in the Bnti«h Museum of the Andhm Din«t^ the 
Western Ksatrapas the TraikOtaUi sn<l the Bodhi D\nsstie!i Rapson Intro, p. ceiu 
and p. ccvi. 
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Translfttion 

' (Tho expression) ‘pordnalassa* {i.c. of the ancient) 
applies to the Kahajiann manufactured with marks according 
to the ancient (numismatic) treatises, and resembling the 
Ntlalahdpam. By this (expression) arc excluded the 
RudraddmaXa (coin) and those which have been luodclled 

after it MdsaXa is, indeed, the twentieth part 

of an ancient Kahapana, winch is also called Manjetthl in 
this world. 

The extracts quoted above occur in three Pali works 
compiled in Ceylon hy different anthers, Indian and 
Ceylonese. Extract No. T occurs in tho Samantapasadike 
the commentary on tho Vnwfa Pitala by Buddhaghosi 
Thera, the contemporary of Kumaragupta T (4]3‘45i> A 
and of Skandagnpta (455-e A D. 4C7) of tho Imporin 
Gupta dynasty He went to Ceylon diuing the reign oJ 
tho Sinhalese kmg Mahanama (458-460 A.D.)^ Extract 
No II IS from the SaraUhadlpant, whicli is again a commen- 
tary on the Sa7nanlapdsddiXdt by SSriputta lUiera * Extract 
No III IS from the which is a commentary 

attributed to Buddhanaga Thera’ on the KanXhavitarantj 
another work, of Buddhaghosa Thera It has to be admitted, 
therefore, that a considerable portion of the numismatic 
data contained in the Pah passages quoted above, are 
traceable to Buddhaghosa as the ultimate source. 

The extracts from the Pali worlvs bring to oiu" notice 
for the first time the following numismatic terms, viz , 

^ ilahaiamtct (Pali Text Society TransUtioii Senn). W Geiger, intro p xxxix 

* (7a»i<fAarani»a, cd. by Prof MtruyeB (JoaoMl of the Pali Text Society, 18SC, 
p Cl) 

* J’PTS. 18S6, pp< Cl G3 Cf SasanavaMiadipa,( Sinhalese Ed.) 1212 
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1. RudradImaka. 

Thus by the term 'Rudradamalxi’ are to be understood the 
coins that were issued by the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman I. 
Arcliajological evidence shows that Rudradaman I struck 
coins in silver and copper, but the former much more widely 
than the latter, of which there have been brought to 
light up to now five specimens only.^ As regards his 
silver issues, it is known from the numismatic finds of the 
4ge that these corresponded in many respects to the standard 
lilver coins which wore current before the days of Rudra- 
ISman I in the localities ruled by him, such as, Malwa, 
Kathiawar, Cutch, Gujarat, the Northern Konkan, and the 
^fasik and Poona distiicts. We may, therefore, take it for 
jrantod that Rudradaman 1 was more known for his silver 
soins, which he must have struck as the standard money, 
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• Journal of tho Bombay Rmnch of the Rjjal Avatlc Socjctj, V'ol XX, ISO**, 
ip. 208 209 

t Annual Report of the Arcbiolojpcal Surrey of India, 1013 U, p. 212. 

t Bnt Miw Indmnooin*. R«|>son,p ITTandp 170 Seeal<-op. 173, fn 1 

* Of these Tup coi)i)er coiiw, three hare been desenbed b> Afr K- X Dikjikit in 
fndian Anfiquart, Aol XL' HI. UU9, p|> I2M2J. F..r the d«cnpt«on of the re- 
nnimngtwo,! am indebted (o'lr 1>.!1 Di'<LaILar.Cumt(>r,MA(huraMu9ruin,}Uthun 
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fi\c inscriptions of Ins time found at Andhau* in Klia\d5 
(Cutcli State), wliile a sixth which is one of the most im- 
portant inscriptions of Indian history found at Junagadh,* 
in Kathiawar, not onlj mentions his name and title, but 
also describes his exploits and achie'ements, whereby he 
firmlj established the independence and pouer of the Saka 
kingdom, which survi\cd him for nearlv three centunes 
Erom the cpigraphic evidence he appears to have ruled from 
130 to loO A D (Saka 32 to 72) » 

As regards the other Biidradaman, the coins which are 
the only source of information about him, are those of his 
son and successor, Mahaksatrapa Kudrasena III, in the 
legend of which he is described as Raja Mahaksatrap'v 
fevami-Rudradama < From the cMdcnce of tlie coins, 
rule ma> be dated between c AD 332 and 84^ 
Though the second Rudraduuu was thus nearer in tune 
BuddhUghosa, he is not known up to now to haie issued 
anj com of his own, and, thus is not hkcl} to ha%e been 
referred to by Buddhaghosi in connexion with the coins 
that passed current under that name That name must, 
accordingly, be supposed to pomt to the first Rudradiima, 
the most powerful and famous king of his dynast) , samples 
of whose coins ha^e been discovered in sufficient numbers to 
indicate their distinctive place in the evolution of Indian 
coinage 


* rrogtCM Uei rt ut tl c Arebs 1 gimi hurre^ of Ind « W(r»t«mCirclf 1014 19 
p, 8 and I C^ Qraphia In I fa Vol \V I nj ID 2t<. 

* FpiQ /jtd^Vol VJII IP 30 4* 

* Ind an VntJijuan V ol \LV11 Jane 1018 j 1^ fn- J «cc aJ't'j Anwent 

Hi«tor> « 1 the Detcin Ur ( J DaWrtiil i 2 Fp 3 Vo! W I pp 

20 21 

* CatAl guo vl in I an C >n.i in tl c Untish MoK-am Paiwon p 1*D 

* Mahil«^trepA Srami Itudni Uman II a| peart U lia,erulcdl rabouC 16 yean 
Uii date can be Atcerta nc 1 from (lie (able n (he nrst page 
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in these t^o classes of corns In the copper coins it appears 
sometime on the ohv and sometime on the rev , while in the 
silver coins it figures on the rev onlv 

Thus the only feature, common to the silver and copper 
coins of Rudradaman I, lies in the symbol of the Ca^iya 
appearing on the rev as well as legend of the forms : *Rdjno 
Ksatrapasa Jayadmnaputrasa Rdjno Mahdlsatrapasa Rudra 
ddinasa,' ‘Rdyiio Ksatrapasa Jayaddmasa putrasa Rdjho 
Mahdlsatrapasa Rudraddmasa,* ‘Rdjiio Mahdlsatrapasa 
5ydmi Rudradamasa,' ' Mahdksatrapasa Svdmi Rudraddmasa* 
and ‘iStdwu Rndraddmasya,' on the strength of which the 
coins, whether of silver or of copper, are traced to the 
Mahaksatrapa RudradSman I * 

That the term 'Rudraddmahd thus stood for the more 
"^well known and widely current silver corns of Rudradaman I, 
Swill also bo apparent from other considerations Buddha- 
ghosa assigns to the 'Riidraddmaka* coins the same place m 
Indian currency as be assigns to the Nzlakahapam of the good 
old days of the Buddha Both, in their respective periods 
and regions, were current as the standard money, to which 
were related, by a regulated system of values and weights, 
the subordinate or smaller coins It is to be finally noted 
that in referring to the 'Rvdraddmala' com m terms of the 
‘NiJalahdpana,’ Buddhaghosa must have m \ieM the silver 
variety only of the ‘Rudraddmafa,' which constituted the 
standard com of Rudradaman ’s dommion 
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rather than for the copper issues which were called for merely 
as token money or as smaller coins for petty transaction^. 

His silver coins are also easily distinguished from the 
copper ones as is indicated below : 

(i) They differ iu standard- 

(ii) They differ in fabric. "While the silver pieces are 
round, the copper ones are rectangular. 

(in) They differ in style and type. The silver coins 
show on the obv. ‘Head of king,’ and on the rev. *Caitya of 
three arches surmounted by a crescent,’ ‘Rayed sun,’ a 
‘Crescent’ symbolising moon, and TVaved line’ below the 
Caitya} The obv. of the copper corns shows the figure of an 
animal, either ‘Elephant standing left,’* ‘Horse to left facin'^ 
a post,’® or ‘Humped bull facing,'® diagonally impressuJ 
on the field , w hile on the rev. are to be seen ‘Cattya of throe 
arches surmounted by a crescent,' ‘Rayed tun,’ ‘Crescep;^ 
and ‘Waved line’ below the Caxiya Even on the rey. there 
is a further difference shown in the arrangement. Thus, 
while on the silver coins the second ‘Cr»»Ecent’ appears in- 
variably on the left and the ‘Bayed sun’ on the right of the 
central device, i e., the Caxtya, no such regularity is to be 
observed in the copper pieces® The ‘Waved line,’ too, 
which is invariably to be found in the silver issues below the 
Caxtya^ docs not always figure in the copper coias. Irregu- 
larity m respect of the border of dots is also to be noticed 

• Colalosne of Indian Cuin« in fbe Bntuh Museum, Rapson, p. 73 See al»o 
Inlro p cliTui 

> Inti Ant.Vol XLVIU, 1319, p 121 

* From the letter of Sir D B DisLalLsr (30th Sept 192C; 

* Ind Ant. \ol XLVIll. 1919 p I2f 

• Catalocne of Indian Cnns in the Bntisit Maseuro, Rap*on, p 78, Ind Ant 
VoL XLAni. 1919, pp 121 122 
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also several non-Saka rwlers whose silver coins resemble 
those of Riidradaman I in many important respects 

(iii) The copper and leaden coins, which were struck 
by the rulers not belonging to the line of Castana, do 
not appear to have been modelled after the silver coins of 
Rudradaman I 

(iv) A few uninscnbed and undated square copper coins/ 
the issue of which can justly be ascribed to the Saka succes- 
sors of Rudradaman I in Malwa, as well as the leaden coins* 
of Rudrasena III, resemble the ^Rudraddmaka' silver issues 
ns regards the rev. type only. 

(v) There is very little similarity between the potin 
coins of the non-Saka rulers and the silver coins which were 

^struck by Rudradaman 1. This mighty satrap did not 
^issue any potin coin, so far as we know. The potin com 
which was wrongly attributed by Sir Alex Cunningham to 
the MahEksatrapa Rudradaman I,’ was really struck by 
his son, the Mahaksatrapa Rudraslraha I.< 

(vi) The inscribed and dated potin coins, issued by 
Jivadainan and Rudrasimha I, resemble the silver coins of 
Rudradaman I in respect of fabric, rev type, and the use 
of the Gr®co-Roman characters. 

(vii) The points of semblance existing between the dated 
but uiiinscribed potin coins of Rudrasena I and his brother, 
Damasena, and the ‘Rvdradamaka' silver issues are fabric 
and rev. type. It must, hovever be observed that the rev. 
type of these potin coins appears in exergue, which is con- 

» Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Bntiah Museum, Rapson. p 94 

• /SiJ, pp 187-188 

• Coins of Mediairal India. Cunaingbam, p 7 

• J R A B, 1809, p 402 

KO 
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2. RtjdradAmakAbi. 

Wg shall next consider the significance of the term 
^Jtudmddmaliadi ’ The first part of the two words, RiidrO' 
damal,ddinam and Rudradamakadini occttrring in the 
Samantapdsddild and the V*nai/aUliamaiijiisdTespectiye^y, is 
Rvdradamala. On the analog}' of the derivation given bv 
Sariputta of the word *7itidraddtnala* to mean the coin that 
was manufactured bj Rudradama (Rudraddmena uppddUo), 
we may take it that the word *Rfidraddmalddi’ should also 
mean the coins modelled after the ^Riidraddmala' coin as 
their prototjTpc. Thus the word necessarily points to the 
coinage of the kings who followed Rudrad§man .1. The 
exact significance of the word uhich is left undefined in t^ 
Pali texts may, however, be recovered from the act^ 
numismatic finds bearing on the subject. It is, of course, 
apparent that the word ‘Rudradamahadi^ refers to a class 
of coins which bear a close resemblance to the silver currency 
instituted by that mighty satrap whose name they com- 
memorate. 

A comparison of the coins which have been actually 
discovered and which belong to the period, between the time 
of the hfahaksatrapa Rudxadaman I and that of Buddha- 
ghosa (c. A.D, 130 — 4G5), will bring to light the following 
facts : — 

(i) Ko gold coin of the period has been discovered, of 
which the ^Rudraddmaha’ silver issues might he considered 
to be the prototype. 

(ii) Tlie silver coins of the twenty-three successors of 
Rudradaman I belonging to the line of Castana, bear a close 
resemblance to the ^Rudradamala' silver issues. Tlierc are 
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of the ^ Rudraddmal-ddi* coins * Other questions that maj 
arise, arc perhaps more important than these We maj ask, 
for example "W hat led Btiddhaghosa or his contemporaries 
to apply the term ^Rudraddmahadi’ {Riidradamahadilaltd- 
pandni) to a particular class of silver coins ^ Is that term 
acceptable in the history of Indian numismatics ^ What 
does Buddhaghosa mean by saying that the ‘Rudraddmalddi* 
coins are three fourths of the pordna Nilalalidpana ^ What 
is a Nilalalidpana ^ As the Pah passages cited above do 
not furnish any clue to the solution of these questions, the 
only course left to us is to take into consideration, for the 
purpose, the history of the standard of tlie silver currency of 
RudradSman I and those which have been modelled after it, 
jas^ well as the evolution of tlicir characteristic features. 


Coins of the class designated ‘Rudradamakadi* 

(a) Their origms and standard 
It IS a generally accepted conclusion among numismatists, 
that there iiere current m ancient India silver miris strnrl 
on indigenous as well as or foreign standards The s • c -i i I 
‘Attic standard’ vas made universal bj Alexander the Gre .t 
in the regions which he conquered* , and it is an established 
fact that the silver coins of the early Hellenistic kings of 
India conform thereto On the other hand, in the tern 
tones ruled earlier by the Achaememd kmgs, silver corns 
were struck oil a different standard nhich is distinguished 
as ‘Persian standard’ by the metrologists * As a consider- 

* Catalogue of Indian Coins in the BnUsh Jluseum Cardner Intro p lini 
' /6i(f p IsTiii It IS sometimes called Persic 'tandarxL 
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trar}* to the system followed in tlic silver currency of Budra* 
daman I.* 

(viii) The uninscrilM'd and undated potin coins, possibly 
struck by tlio K^satrapa ^Tradunmn, tlio son of D.lmasona, 
do not appear to have been modelled after the ‘Itudraddmala' 
silver issues. The potin currencj' of the Saka d}Tinsty of 
Slalwa seems to Jiavo been di'sconfimicd after the reign of 
ATradiiman (c. A.D. 23l-23fi).* 

It is c^^dent from the results thus obtained that by the 
exprc.ssion, HudraMmahulinam, Buddhaghosa has, undoubt- 
edly, referred to the silver coins of Budrndiiman I and his 
Saka successors in Jfalwa. It is no less significant that in^ 
the opinion of Buddhaghosa or according to the tradit'^eti 
current in his days, BudradJiman I was alone responsiblo fJjjT 
issuing A now variety of coins winch subseQucntly came to boy 
imitated by the later generations of kings. It is an estab-« 
Hslied fact that^hc silver coins of the Saka satraps of IMalwa 
form a class by themselves, and, ns such, the term ‘Badra- 
ddmaJiadV as used by Buddhaghosa, is appropriate. A few 
questions, however, still remain to be examined or 
answered. "We have observed already that there arc silver 
coins of several nou;Saka rulers, e.g.^ YajHa Sri, I^varadatta, 
Candragupta II, Kumaragupta I, and Skandagupta, which 
also approximate to the silver coinage of Rudradaman I in 
many important respects. It may, therefore, reasonably 
be asked : how far do their coins resemble the ‘Rudradamal^'a'' 
silver issues ^ Would it not be proper to bring the sflver 
issues of the non-Saka rulers mentioned, above, in the category 

* Catalogue of Indian Corns in the Bntiah Museum, Raxieon. p lOo, and p 113 
tl eeq 

» CJ i6j(! Intro pp cixsii cimn 
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dominions, passed to the Parthians (Fahlava) of Kandahar, 
the next suzerain power in Afghanistan and N. W. India.^ 
The adoption of an oriental standard by Eiicratides, which 
was subsequently continued by his Hellenistic successors in 
India, was possibly necessitated by economic rather than 
political exigencies.- 

The immense populanty of the silver homidrachms struck 
on the Persian standard, both in and outside the Indo-Greek 
dominions, was possibly due to some of the Hellenistic kings, 
like Apollodotos Soter, Apollodotos Philopator,® Menander, 
Strato I Soter, Zoilos, Apollophanes, * and Antimaohos II 
Nikephoros, who issued this variety of silver coins in greater 
proportion than others The immediate consequence of 
such an extensive issue is obvious In respect of weight, 
size, and fabric, these silver pieces set a standard, which 
^was followed not only by the Sakas,® Pahlavas,® and the 
Audiimbaras® but also by MaharSjS Amoghabhflti of the 


W K .A S, 1900, p 194, note 1 

* In the opinion of Sir Alex Cnoniogham, this chaego of standard vas duo to an 
alteration in the relative value of gold and silver (Nunusiuatic Chronicle, 1S88, p. 2101 

* Dr P Gardner dietisguisbes Apollodotos Soter from Apollodotos Philopator 
(Britfsh Museum Catalogue, pp 34 39), and Prof E J Kapson is disposed to accept 
this view {Carabndge History of India, Vol I, p 547 e( leq ) Mr R B Whitehead 
(Punj ab Museum Catalogue, Vol I,pp 40 49), following JIf Vincent A, Smith (Indian 
iluscum Catalogue, Vol 1 , pp 18 21), has combmed the coins under one king ol the 
name 

* ApoUopbanes appears to have struck silver hemidrachms only on the Per°ian 
standard 

' The SaUa suzerains who struck silver hemidnichnis are the following — 

(i) Maues, (ii) Azes I, and (ui) Azilises 

* Sliver hcmjdrachms of the following kings uf Parthian (Pahlava) origin are 
know'll to the numismatists 

(i) Vonones— fn) struck conjointly with bis brother Spalahores, (b) struck 

, conjointly u ith his nephew Spatagadames , 

(u) Spahrises— as 2lai<^rilJab^nla, (6) struck conjointly with Arcs II 
(ill) Hvrkodes , (w) Pteetgaehaxia , and (v) Sapaleisea 

Nos fill), (iv). and (v) are possiblv of Sevtho Ihutbian origin 

' The following Audumbara (Odumbim) Lings appear to have issued silver henn 
drachms • 

(i) Dliaraghosa, In) Rudr-vvarraa, and fiu) Mabadeva Xt> (i) is undoubtedly 
an Audumbara king, but Nos (u) and (ui) are nondesenpfs In the opmion of White 
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able portion of the Punjab nnd Sind, and also the provinces 
l}*ing bo^'ond India on the U’cst, were tinder the swaj’ of the 
Achaomcnid kings before the advent of Alexander, we have 
reasons to believe that the Persian coins were freely circulated 
in those parts. 1 n fact, a large immbcr of silver stamped 
with the figure of the Persian king, Jiavc been discovered 
in the Punjab and the north-western frontier region.* The- 
drachm of the Pcraiaii standard weighs a little more than 
86 grains (*S«‘///oss=80'-l3 grains or o'COl grammes). There- 
fore, the sniallcr silver pieces, which neigh as a maximum 
43*2 grains, arc to bo considered as the Jicmidrachms of the 
Persian standard, which exceed those of the Attic standard 
in weight, roughly speaking, Vy 10 grains (drachm of thje 
Attic standard=G7*o grains or 4*37 grammes), EiicratidS^ 
was the first of the nollciilstic kings of India to .strike silver 
hemidrachms on tlio Persian stamlard,* altiiougli other < 
denominations in silver, vh.. tetradraehms, drachms, and 
obols were issiied by him on the basis of the Attic standard. 
Coins indicate that like Eueratides, HehocJes, Antialcidas, 
and Apollodotos Soter also made use of both.* In the 
regime of the later Indo-Greck 'princes, the Attic standard 
was gradually replaced by that of the Persian,* and the 
latter appears to have been continued tiU the reign of Hermios 
when the upper Kabul valley, the last remnant of the Greek 

> J R A. S . 1S95. p S67 

* Catalogue of Indjac coiiu m the Zintish Slw-euni, Cardner, Intro p Ixvu, and 

bee Also p 165 A fine apecimcn of tbrs Tanctris now-m the Oibioet of the Indian 

MnscunJ. Calcutta ( Indian Museum Catalo^nc, \V1 J. p 23) 

^ According to %iin Sallet, the stUer corns oX Cucratidcs which weigh nearly 2 3 
grammes (about 39 grams), arc drachms of a ataodard reduced from the Attic Bis 
opinion, however, baa not found a faTonrahte acceptance on all hands (See ' ^le-Koeh’ 
JcJjtr Alfxandertitt CrosttH tn BaKlrttnumi IndUK,’ Von .Sallet, pp 70,78, and 99) 

> Indian coins, Rapson, p 0 

* Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Bnti^h llaseum, Gardner, Intro p 1 st« 
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dominions, passed to the Parthmns (Pahlava) of Kandahar, 
the next suzerain power in Afghanistan and N W India.* 
The adoption of an oriental standard by Eucratides, which 
was subsequently continued b)' his Hellenistic successors in 
India, was possibly necessitated by economic rather than 
political exigencies.® 

The immense popularity of the silver Jicmidrachms struck 
on the Persian standard, both in and outside the Indo-Greek 
dominions, was possibly due to some of the Hellenistic kings, 
like Apollodotos Soter, ApoUodotos Philopator,® Menander, 
Strato I Soter, Zoilos, Apollophancs,^ and Antimachos II 
Nikephoros, n ho issued this variety of silver coins in greater 
proportion than others The immediate consequence of 
^uch an <?xtcnsive issue is obvious In respect of weight, 
sizo, and fabric, these silver pieces set a standard, which 
''Was followed not only by the Sakas,* Pahlavas,® and the 
Aiidumbaras’ but also by MaharSjS Amoghabhiiti of the 

‘ J R .A S, 1906, p 104, note 1 

* In the opinion of Sir Alex CunniDghata, this rhaoge of standard was due to an 
alteration in the relatixe -value of gold and silver {Numismatic Chronicle, 1888. p, 216) 

* Dr P. Gardner distinguishes Apollodotos Soter from Apollodotos PhiJopator 
(Sntish Museum Catalogue, pp 34 39), and Prof E J Bapson is disposed to accept 
this view (Cambndge History of India, Vol 1, p 647 el seg ) Mr R B Whitehead 
(Punjab Museum Catalogue, Vol I.pp 40 49), flowing Mr Vincent A, Smith (Indiafi 
Museum Catalogue, Vol I , pp 18 21), has combined the coins under one Ibng of the 
name 

* ApoUophanes appeam to have struck silver hemidtachms only on the Persian 
standard 

* The Saka suzerains who struck silver hemidcachma are the following — 

(i) Maues, (ii) Azes I, and (lu) Azilises 

‘ Silver hemidraehms of the fbllosnng kings of Parthian (Pahlava) origin are 
known to the numismatists 

(i) Vonones — (a) struck conjointly with his brother Spilahores, (6) struck 

, conjointly with his nephew Spalagadames , 

(ii) Spalinse’ — (a) as J/a/uir^jaMrala, (6) struck Conjointly uith Azes II 

(lu) Uyrkodes , (ir) Riseigachans , and (v) Sapaleiaes 

Nos. (ui), (iv) and (v) are possibly of Sevtho Parthian origin 

’ The foUoning Audumbara (Odumbara) kings appear to have issued silver hemi 
drachms • 

(i) Dharaghosa, iu) Rudrivarraa. and (lu) Mahsdeva No (i) is undoubtedly 
an Audumbara king, but Nos fii) andfm) are nondescripts In theopmion of While 
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Kuniu(las»‘ Raja Jnagauaot the S\ami BraUnmii}a 

(Dova) of the Yaiulhcyas,* Jfaliuk'satr.ipa Rafijiihula 
(Rajnla) ofsMatImra,* ami the Ksaharuta K«atrapa Naha- 
pana. AVc arc told in the Pcnplus,^ that tlie coins of 
Ai>olIoclotos and Jlcnander were current in Bar) gaza (Broach, 
Bombay Presidency), uhich at the time of its author was a 
flourishing port and an important centre of trade in the 


Lead nnd CuQninsham (i>an<l (ii) an Au lumbara Lins^ Net. Oii)is mnsidcrrd 
to be an Audumbara kin;; ! j Cunnlnslum alnnc (IHiojab Museum Catalogue. ^oL I 
r 107 , Cuftninghatn'a O itw <i{ Ancient India, pp f>7 CS) 

* O ins Ilf Ancient India, Cunningham. i» 72 , Indian Muicum Cafalogne, I ol I. 
pp 107 ICs 

* O ms of ^Ancient Indis, Cuncnnghacn. Plate IV, 15 . je« aUci p. 70 

va bicdV*. t«w^tNt‘>i,v{pp(%t tbNttbvnifiv^ueadcnc \ me scm «t«ed h» an 
Audumham king as npriesn frost the rIaseiRcation uf Cunningham lIi? trading n^ 
the legends of tins coin ia as UUosrs — 

(i) Oh" iin Urahml) t" 

rr*ai Pa^a ja'ljAtmsyis hAuiUaeaejii. v 

fit) ^<r (m Kharofthl) ~S 

I r*ai /tJjs AAnhAarosyn 

According to Cwnningfnm this com seas ij«uc«l by PAjS \r»Pi The eirrcetraadins 
of the Jegettd" u due to Mr A A Bergnyfl It A S.lJ't'^.rP 41C-I7,andp 4201 
and it has also been accepted bt Prof F J Pa|*i«n (J U A S , iD<Xl, p 41C, f a 1). 
Sir Bergtif read* the legends m the following »»} •— 

(1) 06r (in Hrabml) 

I rmf (a) Mnijya 

(u) Ftf (m KharofthlJ 

Ifejiimjaapo M 

ANTiile Sir Bergnr s reading of the legends may be taken to be correct, his infer 
pretations do not seem t > be to The compound rr^ni-raja-jHajana^ya literally, 
means ‘of Jnacapa, the Vrspi king ' The oame of the Ling who issued this com is, 
undonbtedlv, JSSgana ‘Tralara^yi eorre ponds to Sans (ro/»A, i e , of tho Saviour 
lef Intiarasa and tradarasa appeanogm the coins of Pioxeedes. ApoUodotoa I, ApoUo- 
dot>^ H. Strato I, Menander, etc.) 

ThetbeorvoiMr K P JayaswaltbattbiscoiDisstruckinthenaffleoftheRajaaya 
and Gaoa of the Vrsms rr*Ai rajaand-yano’ya,” does not «eem to be tenable (Hmdo 
Pohty, Pt I. p 40) We are also not prepared to accept the correction which he 
proposes in support of lus Iheori (p. 40; f n. 7) Mr Jsyaswnl has, apparently, over 
looked tbs fact that nn of the Pi^ntic dialecU msv aLo correspond to ol 
Sanstnt, eg, Stt y(yri<i=Prak. jantio, eijnuRamKrisa laon , prajna^^panna , 
rajria=ranHa , Mrrrajna^tatravno etc. 

* Ccuia ct AncKnt lodia, Osnin.'iham, p The touad silvee bevudnAhtas 

of the Yaudheyaa ate cxtremelv rare Aeeorfing ta Tincent A Smith and Prof 
P.apson, Brahma’iya Wtru) i« the name of the Yaudheva king (Catalogue of coins 
in the Indian Museum Calcutta Vol I p ISI, J R A S,1W3 p 29lj For 
the opinion ol Mr Jayaswalsee ‘Hindu Politv , Pt I p loO and p 218 

* Catalomieof Indian Coinsin tbeBnti3hMa..eum, Gardner,p 67, Indian Museum 
Catalogue, ’VoL I p. lb(>. 

* ^9 Pertplus of the Erythraian Sea, Siboff, pp. 41 42 
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western coast. ‘The coins/ says Mr. Schoff, ‘must have been 
200 years old, and the preservation of small silver coins in 
commercial use for that length of time is remarkable.’* 
The coastal region of 'Western India, n^hich at the time of the 
Pcriplus was a bone of contention between Nambanus and 
Sandares,* thus afforded a hospitable quarter for the free- 
circulation of the silver hemidrachms which, being acceptable 
to the Indian and foreign merchants alike, became the most 
popular medium of exchange and were possibly valued more 
than the standard money current in that part of the country. 

In the opinion of Sir Alex. Cunningham, the silver pieces 
of the Western satraps are, apparently, copies of the coins 
of Apollodotos Philopator,’ and this view has found a 
favourable acceptance on all hands. Nambanus (Mambaius ?) 
of the Periphis is supposed to be the same as NahapSna,^ 

‘ the only prominent member of the KsaharSta Esatrapa 
family. And if this identification be correct, then, 
there can be no doubt, that the prolonged circulation 
of the hemidrachms of Apollodotos and Menander, 
which were struck on the Persian standard, had a 
direct influence on the silver issues of Nahapana, in 
whose satrapy they were current for a considerable 
period of time, and that even in the more important centres 
of trade. Silver hemidrachms of Nahapana, which were of 
extreme rarity only a few years ago, have become abundant 
since the discovery of a treasure in 1906, near the \*ilJa^e of 

* The Ptrtplus of the Erythraan Sea, SchoB, p 163 

* Ibtd pp 39 and 43, also pp 197 200 

* Coma of Sledisval India, Cunmnelmm, p 3 

* The Periplus of the Erythrsean Sea, pp 197 200. Political Histoiy of 

Ancient India, Dr Roy Chaudhury, p 238 Mr Kennedy is, however, not disposed 
to accept this identification See J R A. S. 1918, p lOS, and^ 
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Jogftltlioiiibi* in tlio Nnsik District (Bombay Pre-sidcncy), 
containing 13,250 coias, of wliicb 0,270 coins had lioon 
rcstruck by GautainIputrA Sri Satakarni — ‘thccxtcrininator 
of the Ksaharnta family,* who, lunvevcr, took care to impress 
upon them tlio Andhra ti/prs.^ Silver pieces of Gautamf- 
putra conformingto the weight-standard of the Iiemidrachnis, 
other than those, wliich ucrc rcstruck In* liim arc, hoAvever, 
unkno^vn. The coias, whicli have }>ocn conjcctiirallj* attri- 
buted to this powerful Satnvilhana king, arc all of either 
lead, potin, or copper. Of silver coiiv? he had none, except 
those which lie, thus, took over from the vanquished Ksaha- 
rfita chief, Nahapana. Under Vusistlilpiitra Sri Pulurailvj, 
the son and successor of Gautamiputra SrT S.ltakaroi, 
Andhra control over the Ksaharrjtn provinces seems to 
been short-lived, considering that he did not issue silver 
coins, nltbough the standard that prevailed in those regions,^ 
since the time of KahapHno, was silver. Epigraphic evidence 
also attests that the provinces of Kathiawar, Gujarat, 
Malwa, and a considerable portion of the coast-land of the 
Bombay Presidency were conquered by Gautamiputra, * 
only to be lost m the next generation. Mahuksatrapa 

» Jonrna! oi the Bombar Branch of the Rojal Asiatic Soaefy, Tol. XXII, p 223 
it tea 

* Epij Tnd . VoL ^^IT, p CO 

* Catalogne of Indian Coins in the Bntuh 5fusetim, Rapson. Intro pp clxTclxriiJ 

Tt/pti ol Gantamiputra Sri {Sstakar^i to be found in the henudrachms of Xaba* 

^ (i) Obr 'Caifvo' of three arches having a pellet mthin each , beneath, 'Wared 

line ' The pellets in some of these coins arc found missing 
(li) Rer "U/jain sjmoo'l surmomiteh a crescent T:acli orb ol fhe 'Djjain 
eyio^r has a pellet in the centre 

The o&r type of Gautamiputra U eonetimes impressed upon (he ojr trpef'Head 
of king*), and eometimes upon the ree tjpe (‘Anosr, Di»cos, and Thunderbort’) of 
Nahapana’s eilrer coins The same » the case with the rer type of Gautamipnlra 
The Andhra types obv 'Caiti/a,' rtt *Dj}ajn armbul’ had not, prenously. been found 
associated on bis com a _ 

‘Eptj Ind , VoL viii, p. 60 
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Rudradamau I wrested from Satakarni, ‘the Lord of Daksina- 
patha’, possibly Vasisthipufcra Sri Pulumavi,^ nearly all 
those provinces which were previously included in the 
kingdom of Nahapana, after h.aving defeated him ‘twice in 
fair fight.’® • 

Indeed, the Andhra supremacy over the Ksaharata pro- 
vinces was replaced by that of a neiv dynasty, viz., the 
Saka satraps of Maiwa, whose founder was Castana, son of 
Ysamotika. The change in political history is also reflected 
in numismatic history, Castana inaugurated a new tj'pe of 
silver coinage which agreed with that of Nahapana in all 
respects, excepting the designs, on the reverse,® which were 
expressive of the new sovereignty. This type of silver 
coinage was continued by his successors with slight modifica- 
^on, as regards, weight, size, fabric, style, and types. It is 
also to be noted that though there were occasional changes of 
sovereignty in those regions, there was no change in the 
established silver currency, which was inaugurated by Cas- 
tana, and, subsequently, modified and continued by Rudra- 
dilman I. For instance, as Gautamipiitra Sri YajSa 
Sltakariji had conquered the provinces of Mahara?tra* 
and Aparanta* from a certain Saka satrap of iMalwa, he had 
to strike silver coins in imitation of the standard, fabric, 


^ According to Prof E J Rap^on, VS9i9(liiputi« SrlPnIumSri miut be identified 
with the ‘Sstnkarpi, Lord of the Deccan’, whom RudradSman ‘twice in fair fight com- 
pletely defeated, but did not deatroy on account of the nenmeaa of their connection' 
(Bnt JIus Cat , Rapson, Intro pp xmtu xxxtiu) In the opinion of Prof D R 
Bhandarkar, this fiaUkaroi was Oanfamipotri hinmelf, whose son VIsisthTpntm Sira 
Sri SStaUrni was Rudradaman's son in law (Indian An»iquar\ , Vol XLVII, pp 154 
IM) 

* Bpiij Ind Vol Vlir, p 44 

* Catalogue of Indian Coins m the Bntiah Jluaeum. Rapson. Intro pp cjlii-cxie 

and p clxsui . 

* Enw Ind Vol Vlir. p 94 

* Archaiological Snrrev of Western Indio, \ol \ , p 70 . »ce also p 5.. 
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iincl stylo of the silver currency of the f'.ika rulers, which wa'' 
firmly estaBllsliecla^ the staiulnrfl money in those provinces, 
prior to his occupation.* Likewise, flic temporary supre- 
macy for two years (r. A.D. 237-239) of liivaradatfa 
(probably* the same ns the Abhlra Isvarascua, whose name 
we come across in one of the Xasik Cave Inscriptions*) 
over the Ksatrapa provinces, nr., ^falwa, Gujarat, Kathia- 
war,’ Cutch,ctc. is well (Icmonstrntodby the closest similarity 
existing lx?twccn Lis silver coins and those of the Saka satraps 
in respect of standard, size, fabric, stylo, and types, and 
also by the wee of the title ‘Mnhak'^vtrapa’ in the coiti-Icgcnt 
The silver c\irrcncy associated with Castana and Budri 
dSman I had lasted for over two centuries, up to the 
of Rudrasuiiha HI, the last known Saka satrap of Malk^ 
whose silver coins arc dated 310 or 31 r of the Sak-n er 
(saA.D. 388 or It is probably tins Saka stitrn 

who w'as connected with the Gupta history. 

The Udayngiri Hill Cave Inscription of the Sanakanik 
king whose name is now illegible, testifies to the fact tha: 
as early as the year 82 of the Gupta era (=A D. 401-402) 
Eastern ^Inlwa {Akara) had at least come under the swaj 
of tlie Gupta emperor, Cantbagiipta II.® Another imdated 

I The fiod spots of the three bemidrachins of YajSa Sri drarnbed in the Dtitial 
Mosenm Cstaloeue (p 45) are {>) Sopitra (8arparaLa, the ancient capita) of .Aparlnta) 

Amnlif inK^thiaw), aiid(ui)Baroda Xo (i) seas discovered bv Pandit Bhazvan 

ia) Indraji in a ttUpa where it appears to have been deposited together with the relj£* 
jt, therefore, should be con*]deFed to bo a specimen of the eoinago coirent in ^paranti 
when the «fup<j w s erected 

In the lyiimon of Pandit Bhagwanlal. the Sopara com of Tajiia Sri most re^mblei 
the silver corns of Rndradaman lin slvle and workmanship (cf Jbumalofthe Bombay 

Branch of the Boj-al Asiatic Society, \rf XV. p 8S.) 

* Epij Ind Vol Tin. p S8. 

* Mo^t of the hemidrachsns of livaradatta were collected in Kathiawar (C/> 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol XVl, p C24) 

* Catalogue of Indian Coins in. the British 5In,«iim, Papson, Intro pp cxJiz cL 

* Corpus JnseriptiOBwm 7B(fif<rr«nf, VoJ HI p 25 
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lusciiption incised m tlie same cave, records that the em- 
peror, ‘seeking to conquer the whole world’ {’krlsnaprlJivi 
jaySitthena), came to Udayagui m person,^ evidently, to 
measure his stieugth with the powerful Saka satrap of Malwa, 
and the petty cliiefs ruling m that part of the country Of 
the Gupta conquest of Western Malwa (Avanii), there seems 
to be no epigraphic record, but the data available from the 
numismatic sources, throw some light on the subject The 
closest semblance, which the silver issues of Candragupta II 
bear to those of the latest Saka satraps as regards, weight, 
size, falino, and style, pro\es conclusively that the incor- 
poration of the K«atrapa piovinccs into the Gupta empire 
•' by Candragupta II, took place shortly before the jear 90 or 
,00+£c of the Gupta era {=AD 409 or 4094*®)“ In 
^ addition to these , w e have a ciurious piece of literary evidence, 
Tccentlj discovered, in the apparently lost drama, the 
Devtcandraguptani of Vilakhadatta, and also stray allusions 
m Sana’s Harsacanta, Bhoja’s Srngarapmkasa Sknd Raja 
sekhara’a Kdvyamimdmsa, to the murder of a Saka king 
courting a Gupta princess by a Gupta prince acting as her 
a\ enger ® On this event appears to ha\ e been based an 
entire drama, the Deitcandiaguptam, wherein it is related 
that the Gupta princess in question was no other than 
Dhruvadevi, represented to be the wife of the unknown 
Gupta emperor, Ramagupta, for whose recovery from the 
clutches of the Saka king Candragupta goes to the Saka in 
the guise of his paramour and eventually kills him Iffollow- 

* Corpus Inscrtpliot uni Ii diearum Vol 111 p 35 

* Catalogue of intlian Coins in tbe British 'MnseoJii Papson Intro p oh Cafa 
logue of Indian Coins in the British Vwam Allan Intro pp xsxtiii xixli, 

* See aboTc p 3S3 
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ing tlic iiiscriptioiis^ wc take Dhnivadevl as the ■'vifc of 
Caudiagupta II, the date ol this event tallies wth that of 
Rudrasitiiha III a^\<l his Huppohril miccessor,* citlier of whom 
must thus he held to he the libidiuous Saka whose lust brought 
about tile ruin of his dynasty. 

Tlic iiionctaTV issues of Candraguptu I, the founder of 
the Gupta Imperialism, ami those of liLs son and successor, 
Samudragupta, were exclusively of gold and 'vere struck on 
the Ku?aua gold standard,* It is tJiereforc evident that the 
first two Gupta einpcrors sought to gain acceptance for their 
new gold currency l»y placing it on an eguality with the 
popular Kusaua gold. Like his prcdcco'sors, Candnigupta II 
also struck gold pieces »n Northern India, but on the bar>5S 
of three diflercnt ataudarcLs,* and Issued silver coins in tb&; 
Ksatiapa provinces in imitation of the standard of the silver 
Iiemidraehms of the Saka ^at^aps of Jlalw a The reason for ^ 
maintaining the siher currency in those conquered provinces 
is obvioas. The government of Candragupta II, undoubted- 
ly, felt the difficulty of supplanting the silver standard, 
which held the field ui the territories of the SaLa satraps for 
nearly three centunes, by the gold standard of Northern 

* Corput Jnsertftionum Indienrum, lit. lager X'tw 10, 12, and 13, Aonnal 
Report of the Archaological Surrej of India. 1005 4, p 107 (DhrnvasfSimal seems 
to hare been another name of DbrnradeTi Cf the extract from Jtaja^k^ra's 
Xaet/dmhnamia cited ahoTS). 

r Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Bnti*b SfoseuiB. Rap!>oa. Intro, p cL 

* In the regime of Wetna Kadphises and hu Knfa^a snccessors, the standard 
monej in Vorfheni India was made of gold and was strucL on the same standard as 
the Roioan avrevg (124 groinsl Of the three classes of gold crans struck by Wema 
Kadphises, riz , the double stater {248 grams or 16070 grammes), the stater { 124 
grains or 8 033 grammes), and the qnarter-stater (31 grams or 2008 grammes), the 
second one, i < , the stater, which was extensively issued bv Karuska and fhe succeed 
,ng Ku?5na rulers, apjteaia to hare artjiMred the status of a enirent roin in J>orthem 

* Catalogue of Indian Com* in the Bntish Museum, Ulan Intro pp cxxru 
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India Epigrapluc cMdence, Iioivevei, tends to show that 
about the >ear 93 of the Gupta eia (=AD 412 413), the 
gold pieces called which were hitherto current as 

standard mono} in Northern India, had begun to assume 
the \DTj same status m Malwa* 

The practice of issuing silver coins, i^hich were intended 
for ‘hemidrachms’ of the Persian standard, was continued 
during the next two succeeding reigns The circulation of 
the sih er pieces of Kumaragupta I and of those of his worthy 
successor, Shandagupta, was surely not confined within a 
particular portion of their empire As a largo number of 
them ha\e been found in Northern, Central, and Western 
India, it appe«vrs that in the lifetime of Buddhaghosa, the 
^ihci homidrachms of the Guptas wcie current as subsidiary 
< coins throughout their extensive dominion There are 
^reasons to belioae that prior to the reign of Candragupta II, 
the siher currencj of the Ksatrapa provinces was in no case 
auxiliaxj either to the gold coinage of the KusSnas, or to that 
of the Guptas 

As in the Persian standard the unit or drachm weighs 
86 45 grams, the-small silver pieces of the Indo Greek, Indo- 
Scythiau, and Indo Parthian kings, which weigh as a maxi 
mum 43 2 grams or 2 8 grammes, are, therefore, to be con 
sidered as the Iiemi drachms of the Persian standard But 
this weight standard existed merely m theory, and m reality 
great diversity prevailed in the weights of the actual speci 


* The statpr p eces of t) e Ku$apa emperors as well as tl e gi 1 1 coins of the CuptA 
nionarcha weigl ing ab nt 1‘’4 grains were known as D Sro (from La(m De onus 

’ Corp i I ncnpl onu i It d earin Vol III pp 31 32- (Tor the currenet of ll e 
Do iram Malna daring tl e mgrt of Komatagopta I ieotbil pp 261 262) 

* Catalogue of Indian Coiua in tl e Sr t eh Mnsenm Allan intro i p cxiii csxxi 
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mens.’ The fji!\or isi^ues «£ the Wcstcni sritrnps as "cll 
as those of Yajna Sri and Isvaradatta, seem to follow' a 
standard reduced fr«j)i the Porafau, the eight of which 
may ho fixed at about 42 grains. Like their protot^'pes, 
the Grax*o-Indian hcmidracluns, these silver pieces, too, 
show cousidcraldo variations in weight witich, so far as 
know, ranges from 10 G grains* to 20*8 grains * The silver 
issues of the Gupta emperors also seem to follow* the same 
weight-standard, i.c., 42gfaiiLS, hut their conformity to it is 
in most cases, by no means cshlcnt. Like the silver coins 
of the preceding dynasties, those of Candragupta II, luimara- 
gupta I, and Skaudagupta also rIiow much di\crsify ju^ 


1 In order to iin(Ut>(nn<l thi^ {acI. v« ahall Lati lo tdlr into mwidcration fhf 
maximum m wpH m th<* minimum wdjrlit «f htnudrarliras of fln\ Indo-Grwk Ijng 
in anj known roJl«<iort 7Jie Mn«/«rr ro«ntioii«l*rwpl)to Awof the cotiu belonging 
to tberunjab Muiwum < ullection (I tdt CAtal<>gu« of tbo C'oini* in tboI'anjabMunenm, , 
Labortf. 'oI 1. U B WTutobead) 


Xatne 

^tasnoum 

^liniiuun 

Remarks 

Apotlodotos Philo 




pator 

40 grama (Reg No 291) 

32 grains 'Reg 

Xhtteirncc oi 




8 grams 

Apotlodotos Soter 

37 grams Reg No 239, i 

28 grams (Reg | 

' DiRerence of 




1 9 grains 

btrato I Soter 

33 grams (Reg No 360) , 

21 grains (Reg } 

Difierenee «f 


1 

Xo 362) 

17 grains 

Slenander 

42 grams (Reg No 440) j 

^1 grains (Reg I 

Difference of 



No 397) 

11 grains 


* Catalogue of Indi-in Coins in the Bntiah Huseiim, Rapeon, p 103 

* /bi<f. p 160 There IS A com of the3(ahik$atrapa Rudrasena II m the Cabinet 
of the Indian Jluseuin, Calcutta, which weighs 10 1 grams onfy (Suppfemcnlaiy Cats 
logne of the Corns in the Indian 3Iu°eiiia, CAicntfa, \o] I, p 3o) 

Sometimes extraordinair weights in the stiver issues of the Ralva eatmps are also 
to be noticed Two hecudrachms one of Bbalrdanisn and another of Aijajasena, 
weighing 43 6 ahd 44 2 grains, respectivriy, mav be pomted out as Uliistrations thereof 
(Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British hlnseoni, Rapson, p 158 and p 134) 
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weight. The history of this class of silver coins, which have 
been styled ‘hemidrach m’ by the numismatists, can thus 
be traced from the time of Nahapana (c. A.D 120) to 
that of Skandagupta (c, A.D, 467 ), the contemporary of 
Buddhaghosa, It is interesting to note that throughout 
this long period of nearly three hundred and fifty years, 
the average weight of these degenerate desce”ndants of the 
Indo-Greek hemidrachm, from about 33 to 36 grains, is 
preserved without any noticeable depreciation.* 

(6) Their other characteristic features. 

The GrrecO'Indiau hemidrachms are all round, with the 
exception of a few square issues of Apollodotos Soter* and 
^Philoxenos.* The silver hemidrachms of Nahapana, Ca?- 
tana, and Rudradaman I are also round in shape After 
Rudradaman I, the Saka rulers of Malwa as well as the non- 
Saka rulers like Ilvaradatta, Yajua Sri, Gandragupta 11, 
KurnSragupta I, and Skandagupta also maintained this 
feature in their respective silver currency. Does it not, 
therefore, stand to reason that the ‘Rudradamaliadi’ coins 
lit , ‘the coins which have been modelled after those of 
Rudradaman,’ imply these small round silver coins, the 
circulation of which became the fashion of Indian rulers of 
different dynasties during tins period ? 

Next, the size of the coins, too, shows a du’^ersity cor- 
responding to that in weight. The size of the round variety 

> Catalogue of* Indian Coins in (he Bntiah hluseum, Gardner, p 3-i . Catalogue 
of the Coma in the Fnnjab Huseum, Lahore, Ved I, pp 40 41 , Catalogue of (he Coint 
m the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol L p 10 

* Catalogue of Indian Coma in (he Bn(ish aluaeum, Gardner, p SO , Catalogue 
of the Coma m the Punjab Museum, Lahone, Vol I, pp 71 7J . Catalogue of the Coins 
m the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol L P 30 
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of the Indo-Grcck hemulrachnis ordinarily ranges from 
*75 to *05. Tiio maximum size on rccortl is *8, and it lias 
been found in one of the silver heniidrachms of Zoilos.* 
Tlic minimum size of these coins Is *55*. Among the 
Western Ksatrnpas, silver hcmhlrachm of *7 size was issued 
for the first and last time by Nnhnpfina. Castana, Rudra- 
Haman I, Dilmajadn^rf T, Jfvaduman, and Rudrasuhha I 
appear to have issued coitis of three sizes only, vtz., ‘65, *0, 
and *05. TIemidrachms of Rudrasimha I measuring *C5 are 
extremely rare, and it is evident that with the exception 
of "V^jayasena, the satraps who came to rule after him, 
discontinued the issue of coins conforming to that size. 
Hemidrachms of *5 size appear to have been struck for 
first time either b}* Abhira Ifivnradatta, or by Ya^odllraan 
The silver issues of the succossorsof Ya^odaman I arc of threo^ 
sizes only, vis., ‘0, '55, and *5. The silver coins of Yajila 
Sri. in respect of size, ahmdd bo classed with the earlier ’ssuos 
of the Saka satraps of iMnlwa. As can be naturally expected, 
the homidrachina of Candragupta II conform to those sizes, 
i.e , *0, '55, and *5, which are to be found in the liemidrachms 
of the latest Saka satraps. Silver coins of tJie central and 
the western fabric ot Kuraaragiipto I, present much diverrity 
in respect of size. Among the Gupta emperors he was the 
first to issue -hemidrachms measuring *45 and 't. Some 
of his coins measure *7 and *65, but generally they conform 
to those tliiee sizes which are to be found in the silver coinage 
of his father. The misshapen silver coins of rude fabric, 

* Catalogue o{ Indian Coins m tbe Brjtuh Sluseam, Gardner, p. 52 

* Catalogue of the Corns in the Funjah^Inseum, Lahore, Vol I. p 51 (Reg Xo, 

302, Four tpecimens) : Catalogue of the Crons in the Indian Kuseuzn, Calcutta, t ol T, 
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wLicIi were issued hy Skandagupta, apparently, for the 
western provinces of his empire, measure *6, -55, '5, *46, 
and *4 ; while the silver pieces issued by him in the home 
territories, which are more uniform in respect of size than 
the western issues, measure ‘6 and *55 only. It is e\ddent 
tlierefore tliat tlie ‘liudradamaladi’ coins are those round 
silver pieces, the size of which ranges from 7 to '4 ; and it is 
interesting to note that all the seven standard sizes are to be 
met with in the silver issues of Ivnmaragnpta I and Skanda- 
gupta, which were current in the days of Buddhaghosa. 

The thwd feature, which is invariably to be found on the 
obverse side of the 'Ttudraddinaha' and the 'RudradamaJcadV 
coins, is the ‘Head of king.’ Nahapana was the first ruler 
J>o introduce it in his silver coins ; and this obverse type, 
like weight-standard and fabric, was continued by the S^ka 
satraps and also by the non-Saka rulers aforesaid. The 
obverse type, i e , the ‘Head of king’ is supposed to have 
'been derived from the Greek as well as from the Roman 
sources.^ It appears from the Pen-plus^ that the hemi- 
drachms of Apollodotos and Menander as well as the Roman 
anrei and denani were, at the time of its writer, pouring 
into the maritime provinces of Western India in a steady 
stream. The scheme of the portraiture shows the head of 
tlie king facing right, wearing a rimmed close-fitting cap, 
and a collar, and having curled hair at the back It is 
surprising tliat the portraiture on the silver coins of the 
» 

According to Prof Rapaon Nahapan-i denred his oAi. type. ‘Head of king,’ 
from the hemj drachms of the Graeco Indian Kings, and probably also partly from 
the Roman denarii which were brougbtinthoway of commerce to the western porta of 
India (British Museum Catalogue, Intro pp enii ax) 

* The Peripfus of the Firthiuan Sea, Seboff, pp 41 -f? 

* 52 
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subsequent Saka and non*»>aka rulers, tlirough tlie succeeding 
centuries, lias practical! v followed -this scheme with but 
•alight variations in \ory few cases. The technique and 
st3'lo of tlic portraiture, which have thus remained un- 
changed during this long period, must, naturally, have 
counted as the criterion of a new U^pc of coins, aptly styled, 
the ‘Itudra^dmal'a^, and their imitations, the ‘Rudraddifin- 
kadi.’ 

Tlic next noticeable feature of the 'Jludradamakadi’ coins 
is that w’hilc their obverse shows a uniformity of tj^c, thc^ 
reverse presents a diversity of type with different niling 
families. Tlicrc is, however, a unity even in the diversity, 
‘Arrow, Discuss, and Thunder-bolt’, which constitute thre 
reverse typo of Nahapana’s Jicmidrachms, arc distinct^ 
indmdual and peculiar to him and his dynasty.’ But the** 
border of dots marking the reserse, is a feature that is irons- < 
mitted and continued after him. It figures bi the coins of 
the Saka satraps, Yajua Sri, and I^varadatta, and is even 
retained on the Gupta sil\er coinages of both the central and 
western fabric. Another common clement in the reverse 
type of the silver coins of the Saka satraps* and Isvaradatta, 
comprises : (a) ‘Caitya of three arches surmounted by a cres- 
cent’ with a ^a\ed line’ underneath, and (b) a ‘Chescent’ on 
the left and ‘Rayed sun’ or ‘Star’’on the right of the ‘Caitya.^ 

In the silver issues of Yajna Sri, the reverse type comprises : 

^ Catalogae of Indian Coins in the Bntuh hfoseam, Bapson, Intro , p. cm 

* The reverse tjpe in one^ranety of the heznidncluss of Csftena, coznpnsrs, 

(i) ‘Crescent’ (on thelef t),&nd(ii) ‘Star* (on tlienght} la this vanetr, the predominant 
figureintheree type, »«, the ‘Cailyrt’wjthitaadjnncts, Mz., ‘Crescent’ and ‘Waved 
line,’ IS conapicnons by its absence The only snrviving epeatnen cf this vanety can 
no longer be traced, bat there is an electrotvped representation of it in the Bntish 
^lusenm Cabinet (Bnf Una Catal , Bapson, Rate X, El ) 
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(a) ‘Ujjain symbol surmounted b> a crescent,’ (6) on tbe 
right of the ‘U]]ain symbol ’ a ‘Caitya of six arches sur- 
mounted by a crescent,’ and (c) a ‘Rayed sun’ or ‘Star 
betn een the crescents In the hemidrachms of Candragupta 
II the ‘Crescent’ and the *Caitya’ with its adjunct, the 
surmounting crescent, which had figured for nearly three 
centuries on the Ksatrapa coins, weie replaced bj^ ‘Garuda 
standing facing ^\lth outspread wings,’ but the ‘Rayed sun’ 
or ‘Star* above on the right, represented bj a ‘Cluster of 
dots,’ and the ‘Wa\ed line’ beneath were retained The 
silver coins of KurnSragupta I can, conveniently, be divided 
into the following four classes, accordmg to the devices 
which constitute the reverse type 

In Class I, ‘Garuda’ is represented as standing, focmg 
"with outspread wings A ‘Waved line’ below the ‘Garuda,’ 
and above it on the right, a ‘Cluster of seven dots* are also 
to be met ^ith There are two figures beneath the “Waved 
line,’ one of which appears to be a ‘Circle,* and the other, 
a ‘Semi circle ’ 

In class II, ‘Garuda’ and the ‘Waved Ime’ have been 
retained , while the ‘Cluster of seven dots,’ as well as the 
‘Circle’, and the ‘Semi circle’ have been removed 

In Class III ‘Garuda’ is ^ery crudely represented It 
IS all neck with practically no body, but the wings are care 
fully treated The ‘Waved Imc,’ and the ‘Cluster of seven 
dots ’ as well as the ‘Circle’, and the ‘Semi circle’ ha\e not 
been retamed 

In Cla«s IV, the standing ficure of Paravant’ wath wings 
rnd tail outspread takes flic pl-'ce of ‘Garuda ’ Tn some 
coins of tins class an Unblossomcd lotus’ appears on tlie 
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left of ‘Paravaiji’; wliilc in otlicrs. only three clots arc to be 
seen in the place of ‘Unblossomccl lotus’. There are also 
some coins As'hich shou* neither lotus nor clots. 

It is evident from the fmd -spots that the hemidiachms of 
Kumfiragupta I bearing the figure of Ganicla. were current in 
tlic western pro\'inces; while those in vhich Pnravuni fthe 
peacock of Kilrttikej’a, wlio is otherwise knouTi as Kumara) 
is represented, were issued in the central provinces of the 
Gupta empire.* The silver coins of Skanclagupta may 
also be divided into tlie following four classes, as they present 
either of the four diffeient rev. types, viz., ‘Gatuda’, ‘Kandi/ 
^ulasI-tTnclavana, and Paravaiji. 

In Class I, ‘Garuda’ is represented as standing, fac^ 
,^vith outspread wings. A ‘Wa\cd line’ below the ‘GanidU.’ 

above it a ‘Cluster of seven dots’ are to be met wifh^ 

, Below the ‘Waved line’ there arc two figures, onc-of whiclu 
appears to be a ‘Circle,’ and the other a ‘Semi-circle ’ Tit 
some'coinsof this class, the ‘Cluster of se%en dots’, as 
well as the ‘Circle’, and the ‘Semi-circle’ are not to be 
found. 

• In Class II, ‘Kandi’ (the bull of Siva) is represented as 
recumbent and facing right. There is a_‘'Wa\ed line’ below 
the figure of ‘^Tandi ’ 

In Class III, the plant ‘Tulasi’ (the holy basil, which 
is held- in veneration bj' the worshippers of Vispu) figures 
along wnth the alter, vrndaiana, upon nhich it is planted. 
Both the plant and the alter are very crudely treated. 

* In Class IV, ‘Paravani’-(tiie peacock of Karttikej’a, who 
is also known as Skanda) is represented as standing, facing 

* Catalogue ol Indian Coins in tbe ntiU^b Uuseum, Allan, intro p *ciu 
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with mngs and tail outspread A curved line is also drawn 
beneath the peacock, which touches its feet 

It IS evident from the provenance that the silver coins 
of the following three types, viz, ‘Garuda,’ ‘Nandi,’ and 
‘Tulasivrndavana’ belonged to the western provinces , while 
those of the ‘Paiavani’ tjpe oul> were intended to be circu 
lated 111 the central provinces of Sluindagiipta’s empiroj* 
One of the essential features of the Grseco-Indian Iiemi 
drachms is that the Greek com legends on the obverse 
and their Indian equivalents on the reverse are inscribed, 
in Greek and Kharosthi respectively Although Greek, 
or more correctly Grseco Roman characters and the Kharo 
sthi were not in usage in the provinces ruled over by Naha 
pana and Castana, still they figure m their silver corns 
-together with a third script, viz , the Brahml, m whicli are 
transliterated the com legends in the otiici two scripts But 
the use of scripts m areas m which they are not known, 
was entirely uncalled for, and was due merely to imitation 
and borrow lug It w as, accordmglj , a mere passing phase 
The Kharosthi not being indigenous to the provinces like 
Bl.ilwa and Surastra, was dropped by Rudradaman I, and was 
not revived He returned to the Grajco Roman letters and 
the Bralimi script m obctliencc to ins local needs In the 
hemidrachras of Yajfm StI, however, wo find two different 
forms of the Bralimi script of the period, uz , Northern and 
Southern, the former appearing on the obverse and the 
latter on the reverse * Thus from the time of the Raha 
k'^atrapa Rudradaman I, through the succeeding periods 

• Catalogue of ludivn C* in* m tie IlntMh Vlttviuni \llan Intro p c 

* Catalogue of Indian Coius in the Bntwh Museum Itapsoo J tS.eecalsoIntro 
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of tlie Salcft rulers of Mnlwa, up to the time of the Guptas, 
it is the Northerly Brivhmi that is sho\m on their silver coins. 
TJicn there came a .change in the form of the script uticlcr 
tlie Gupta emperors. Tlie change is first noticed in the 
silver issues of Candragupta 11, under whom, what is known 
as ‘Gupta script,’ is first distinguished. From the standpoint 
of palccography, it must be noticed that the Gupta script 
of the silver coins does not represent a development of the 
Braliml, but ratlicr a rctrogation.* Although the Kharo- 
sthT script was given up, a few Grteco-Eomnn letters con- 
tinued to figure as relies of the past in the hcmidrachms of 
the Saha rulers of Jfalwa, liSvaradatta, and also in the silver 
coins of Candragupta II, simply, as a sort of ornamental 
border. Tlioy arc even to be found in most of the westoiw 
B’lver iwucs of Kumaragupta I and Skandngupta. 
only in the silver coins of TajSa Sri, as well os in the central 
silver issues of KumSragupta I and Skandagupta, that 
they have not been retained. 

The next feature to be discussed in connexion with the 
^RudraiamaMdi’ coins/ is in respect of their dating. The 
first dated coins in this series arc possibly those of Castana, 
which bear some indistinct marks behind the ‘Head of king’ 
on the obverse. If there were at all any date in that position , 
it was, perhaps, expressed in Kharosthl letters and nu- 
merals.® The' silver coins of Rudradaman I and his son 
DamajadasrI I are not dated. Mahaksatrapa Jivadaman, 
grandson of Rudradaman I, issued dated silver coins, and 
the practice was continued by the succeeding Saka satraps 

> Intian Palscography by Buhler (rndian Antiquary, Vbl XXXIIT. 190-t, 
Appendix p 47). 

* Catalogue of Indian Coins id the Bntuh Sluseum, Itapson, Intro, p csir 
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till the clowTifall of this djTiasfcy The year of the Saka era 
was expressed in Brahml numerals, which occur behind the 
‘Head of king’ on the obverse side On the silver coins of 
I^varadatta, the regnal jear tikes the place of the Saki era, 
and IS expressed twice in Brahmi numerals in the usual place 
on the oby , and in words m the rev inscription ^ Dates 
are not to be found in the silver coins of Yajna Sn The 
word tarse before the date, seems to occur for the first time 
in the coins of Svami Simhasena, and possibly the practice 
was continued by other satraps who came after him , but 
in most cases, like the numerals, the word is not legible, 
excepting in the coins of Svami Eudras’mha III In the 
hemidrachms of Candragupta 11, larse is expressed by the 
letter va, and the Saka era is replaced by the Gupta era 
fn the silver corns of Kum5iigupti I of the western fabric 
no trice of date is to be found although the word varse 
appears m full on the obverse side in some of them Ditos 
m Brahml numerals, without the word larse precedmg 
them, occur in some of the central silver issues of both 
Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta In some of the western 
silver issues of Skandagupta the dates m Brahml numerals 
ire preceded by the word tarse which occurs in full 

Lastly, it may be noted that coin legends invariably 
occur on the reverse side, and ire conveyed either in Prakrit 
or in Smskrit There also appear on the obverse of these 
coins certam Grfeco Roman letters which were first intio* 
duced by Nahapani * ind were afterwards continued b} 

» Catalogue of Indian Co ns in the Bnt sh Voseum Rapson litro p cctui 

* In the opinion of Prof Rspson the Gneco Roman characters liic the obr 
type t e Head of lang irere deriTOd by Xafaapana from Roman rfenor,, (Bnt 
Mob Cetal Intro pp ctiu cix) 
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Castana, m older to represent the Indian legends appeanng 
on the reverse Later on, howe\er, the mere characters 
remamed without any meaning, as a memento of the past 
It IS evident from the results thus obtained that the silver 
issues of Budradaman I along with those of his Saka succes- 
sors in Malwa, can justlj’^ be designated ‘Rudradarnaladi,* 
because the} are so very alike m respect of standard fabric, 
style, types, andscnpts But it noiild be wrong on our part 
to presume that *Ttudraddmaladi‘ points to the monetary 
issues resembling those of Biidradaman I, which have been 
struck by successive rulers belongmg to one particular 
family, specially, those of the house of Castana, because 
the etymologv of the word does in no way support t^* 
restnefed sense Etymologically speaking, the word *Rudh(. 
ddmakadi* refers to all such corns as ha^c been modelled 
after those of Rudradannn I, irrespective of their issumg 
authorities, and the families to nhicli they belong In the 
prccedmg pages v,e have seen that besides the sil\er issues 
of the Saka satraps of JIalwa, those of Yajiia Sri, Isiaradatta 
Candragupta 11, Kumaragiipta I, and Skandagupta resemble 
the Slider coins of Hudradaman I “is regards standard, 
fabric, style, portraiture, and also, in most cases, the use 
of Greece Eoman character? These are the entena wherelu 
the amount of smiiIaTit3 and the degree of iclationship 
existing between the sil\er issues of RudradJman T and their 
imitations, In\e to 1x5 judged No numismatist can possibh 
denv that these later imitations of the Grrcco Indian lienii 
drachms form a senes bv thcmschcs despite their divergence 
wnth regard to the reverse tv pc «r to the stvie of the com 
legend through winch the individuality of each ande*'*’^ 
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dynasty has been manifested Likewise, we can never 
o’cpect that the form of the script would remam unvaried 
for more tlnn three centimes, as also the representation of 
eye, nose, and lips in the portraiture )Such slight variations 
in the style and technique do neither stand in the wav of 
bringing them under the same categorj , nor can prevent 
them from being designated by a common egression The 
word 'Hndradanial ad%* should, therefore, be t?Len to refer 
not only to the silver issues of the Mahaksatrepa Riidiadaman 
I and his twenty three Saka successors in Malwa but also 
tothoseof Yajua Sri Isvaiadatta Candragupta II KumSra 
gupta I, and Skandagupta Numismatically speaking, the 
word ‘Rndradamalddi' is a misnomer because this new 
of silver coinage which is, thus, attributed to Eudra 
daman I rs its originator, had really originated with his 
predecessors, Nahapana and Castana, specially NahapSna, 
rnd, as such uords like ‘Nu/iapanadi’ or 'Castanadi' would 
have been most appropriate But these silver coins ha\e 
come to be associated with the mine of Rudradaman I, 
because he is by far, the most notable of all the AVestein 
satraps, and is more worthy of being lemembeied bj the 
posteiitj for inanj reasons, too numerous to be enumerated 
here, with regard to which his famous Junagadh epigraph 
bears an eloquent testimony It is ie‘>lly interesting to note 
that although a long period coveimg more than three cen 
hv hatwoftn- the. tuna. o£ Eu/ltaxliiman. I 
and that of Knmaragupt« I the memory of th^t mightj 
satrap’s exploits and achievements, instead of being cast 
into ohlmon, was still looming large m the days of Buddha 
ghosa 


53 
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On the testimony of tlie Saman(aj}asadil-d passages it 
may be observed that in order to refer to th*' later imitations 
of the GrfpeO'Jadian hemidracfinis. Suddhzghoss. has made 
use of the expression by which they were popularly known 
in the eastern as well as in the central provinces of the Gupta 
empired Ihsciiptional evidence, however, goes to show 
that in the western provinces of the Gupta empire, vis., 
Malwa, Kathiawar, N. Konkan, Nasik and Poona districts, 
etc., about the time of Nahap3ns and after, these silver 
pieces were called KaJidpaud^ (Skt Kdrsdpana). This is 
perfectly in consonance with the statement of NSrada, in 
whose opinion Rdr^dpana is a silver coin in the southern • 
country and is equal to an Attdila, forty-eight pieces tjfi 
which aio equivalent to a Dinara.* As the author of tl^o 
Kdrada-smrti lived in the fifth cenfuiy A D , we have over^ 
reason to believe that by the terra Kdrsapana, he hrs not 
only referred to the silver hemidracbms of the Traikutakas 
and the Imperial Guptas, but also to those of the other 
preceding dynasties, which were current as the standard 
money over a considerable portion of the Deccan It has 
been suggested by some scholars that the word Padika 
(also Palika), which we also come across so often in the 
cave inscriptions of Western India, is an equivalent of 
Kdrsdpana.* There is, however, no positive evidence in 


*• Aecorficg to the ancient traditions of Oejlon and Borma, Biiddhaphoea 
ham IB * iSyageSifis y 250^ 

The Ytliage was called GhossgSmo (Budd^ayhotVfpatti, James Gray. p. 37) BoddLa 
ohoss was thus a natire of JIagadha. 

* * Epi^raphtfi indtett, Vol VIII, pp 78 and 82, aec also P 83, JVrchieoIogleal 
Surrey of V\ eslem India, Vol V, pp 79, SO, and 83 . Catalogue of Indian Coma in the 
Bntwh 3Iasenm, Bapaon, Intro , jip cjxxxrn claixv 
a Sacred Boolcs of the Bast, I of aacauu, pp. 231 32 

* Eptgraphta Indiea, Vol VRI. pp. 82 8t. Arch*ologJcal Surrey of Western 
India,VoL\.pp.79(Xo 15),80(Xo 16), and 83 (Vo 21) 
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the inscriptions to show that Kdrsdpana and Padila are 
identical terms, and that. Him the former, the latter, too, 
signifies the standard silver money of the Ksatrapa pro- 
vinces, i.e., the later imitations of the Graco-Indian hemi- 
drachms. 


3 Nilakahapana 
(a) The metal and standard 
The Pali passages under discussion are chiefly interesting 
for their use of the somewhat uncommon espression 
^nJidpam, which, so far as I Icnow, must be a strange term 
to the numismatists. The Pali word Eahdpaiia denotes a 
jDom of silver es well as of copper,* but not of gold, for 
which there are two separate Pali terms, viz , Exranna and 
Suvanna The word Eahapana is also used in the Pali 
literature in a general sense for a com or money-piece without 
any reference to its metal * Sometimes again the metal 
of the Eahapana is separately stated as a prefix, as in Sisa- 


Prof D R nbanS»r&ar suggests that the word Kvaafn ocenmag in the Xarik 
Cave Ins No Vo) VIII, p 82) denotes the silver comspe of NahapSna 

(Indian Antionarv. r 70 and ff , Xecterea on Ancient Indian Nnniisiratics, pp Ififf 
200) t J 

* Lectures on Ancient Indian Kumiensatics, D R Bbandarlar, pp 77 80, 
J R A S 1901, pp 877-879 

t JaUtka ed by FausboII, Vol I, pp 478 79, Vol II, p 313 {Dfemwajada, 
186, Cf Dii-yiTadana. p 224) . Vol lV,p.378,Aol V, p 135 ) irtfsa ed 

by Oldenberg, Vo! II, p 294, \ol HI, p WS.aodp 240, Khvdiiake.jSlfa Cerr. 
nentarylT T S ), p 3 T , Sumanyala k tlannUP T S ). p 78 , A^aiSAMnlarapf (pul. 
lisdeoT 6y tfie flantBawaci'rfv iTvew p dV, 

svm, see Finaja Vol III, p 238) Smhalcre Edi(icn, ^ oL I, p 880, 

* ^‘The MOtd KaJtapajfa is used very frequenlty to * com cf ytrv lilfic vahrr, 

as when we Bay penny, or farthmc, *9. «n Jalala ^^d*^a. • forcklem {n(<lerli 
thxm luMpnitom p. ffoWw m ‘'h*" l»<y went to Ue rth.r wer’d. fl. % did 
not fake with them even a imgle Aff*o/ova (^ccirnt Inditn Wiifbte, E Ticirar, 

P 4I,f n 6) 
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hahap'ina, i.c., the Kahajxina of lead.* The eiistenee o 
leaden coins in the prc-Suiiga period cannot be proved in 
view of the fact that thef have been referred to in the Pa?i 
compilations of later ages when they were, undoubtedly, 
current, and not in the canonical uorks.* The Pitalas 
refer to the Rahdpanas of silver and copper only. In San- 
skrit also Kdr^dpana generally stands for the copper as well 
as silver* coin, though there is special term Pana for the 
copper, and Dliarana or Purdna for the silver coin. The 
usual term for a gold coin in Sanskrit is Siaarna, for which 
the earlier terms met with are, Kula, Satamdna, and KrsmtJa, 
and later ones, Kdneaua drainma,^ and Dhtdra 

But the epithet nlla applied to Kahupam, is rath%t 
unusual in the entire reege of Sanskrit and Pali literatiAte 
or even of epigraphic lecords. Its meaning, howeier, cau^ 
be recovered from a critical consideration of the data ghen 
in the Pali passages cited above, as also in some numismatic 

^ Ja aha, Fausboll, VoL I. p 7 ( Xtdanaha ha ) 

* Leaden ccias appear to hare been stnicL jn Xozthem India for the first tjiae, 
conjointly hy Stiato I Soter and hu erandson. Strato ll Philopator (c 140 B C ). 
About the same penod, the Andhra King £ri 8ats, who has been identified with 
Stn Sataha?! of the A'anaghat lasenptioo (r, ISO BC}, i sued coioa W lead far 
the first time m the Deccan. (The leaden coins of the two Stratos have been dcs* 
enhed by Prof Rapson in Ceroid A nnixntatice, Oxford, 1908, p 257 > see also Ponjab 
hlnscnm Catalogue, VoL 1, pp 81 82 For the descnption of the leaden coin and the 
date of £ri Sata, see Bnt 31ua CataL Rapeon, p 1) 

The word STtarupa, which has been foond to occar more than once in the Artha 
las ta of Kautilya, appears to have been used in the sense of a piece of lead shaped 
like a com a informs us that fraudulent coins can be manufactured in various 

ways one of which »a teclmically known ee'gadhaptfaka' {Gadhahabhyuadh&ryaica 
petal-a'f samyuhyavaUpyatarndhalytshit Inyate) whereby a piece of lead shaped like 
a coin IS firmlj covered with gold leaf by means of wax {Stsarupam ttitaTTfopatlrtni^ 
jxdiptamat’hyantaramaftaXetia baJShan* god^opelaXob) It Is eviOcnt Sroin the 
AfViaiastra that in the age of its aothor fraadulent coma were manufactured byen* 
casing small pieces of inferior metals, nx, copper, lead, etc., shajJcd like coins, sepa- 
rately m one thin leaf or more of supenor metals like gold orujlver, andthsn by putUn-p 
the necessary marks upon them alter having fheir surface and edge smoothcacd. 
Thus the comjiuund SlsarSpa should be taken ut tbe sense of a blank of lead rather 
fh.in an actual cwa of lead in nsc fAr hasas^ Lk. u. Chapter XivJ. 

* Indian Antiquary, 18S4, pp 138-37 
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passages to be found in several Sanslo-it and Pah works. 
In the Samithadlpanlt the term NilaLahdpana is taken to be 
an established term for the traditional Indian com bearing 
the marks laid down ID the ancient treatises {pordnasattliti) ^ 
In course of time there were variations from this repre&enta- 
tive or the standard com of the sdsitas, one such variation 
IS traced to RudradSman who issued coins equivalent to 
three quarters of the Ntlalalidpana Such coins are definitely 
dubbed ^Rudraddmala* (coins) But it is not clear from 
the Pall passages m question, what the three quarters of a 
NilalaJidpana should amount to Some ligfat is throivn on 
this point by a passage m the Vinaya Pitala, which brings 
to our notice that during the reign of the good old king, 
Bimbisara of Magrdha, a com called Pdda was m oiioulation 
in Rfijagrha, which was equivalent to five smaller denomi- 
nations of coins called Mdsahx * Though the word Pdda 
means a quarter, the passage does not state the standard 
com with reference to uhich the Pdda is to be deduced 
The omission is, however, supplied by Buddhaghosa m his 
commentary on the pesspge He takes it that the standard 
com was no other than the Ntlalahdpana, and, accordingly, 
describes the system of comage as comprising the Nila- 
^ahd'pniix with its loiver denommations of Pdda and ]\ldsal.a . 

5 Mdsakas making up a Pada , and 20 Mdsakas, a Nila- 
laMpana ® Thus, whet is known fiom Buddhaghosa is 
that the established term for the standard com of the dajs 
cf Bimbisara w as A^tlalaJidpana According to the objectn e 
svidence of numismatic discoveries, this standard com was 


‘ See above (Extract No II) a ^ at 

* Vinaya P taka Vol HI p 45 and p 47 

* See above (Extract No I) ^ 
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"whiit IS knottn as the punch, marked com presenting a wide 
vanety of lat'ianas, le, marks, and a variety aho in its 
composition, because the punch marked coins! are of gold, 
silver, and copper. The question, then, is to which of the 
three classes of the punch marked coins does the term 
NllalaJid^ana apply * In my opmion the term applies 
to the sil'ver varietj^ of the punch marked coins, and th 
for a nnmber of considerations Of course, it may be ti 
for gianted at the outset that the basis of comparison 
ployed by Buddhaghosa between the NUalaJidpana end 
‘Utidraddmalddi’ coins is not the size, fabric or superfi 
extension of the com but their weight or standard ' 
three divisions or parts (tiMopam)* of the old T^llakahapi 
which go to mr ke up the latter day ‘Rudradamalddt' co 
must not he understood to have rny reference to the.fal 
of the corns concerned Por the punch marked corns 
which the term has been evidently applied by Buddhagho 
are found to be invariablj irregular m shipe and size a 
do not lend themselves to any division of equal parts Ti 
Buddhaghos? h'ld in view the relative heights of the t'' 
classes of corns which be distinguishes as NUalahdpana 
and ‘Rudraddmalddi,’ is further e^ndent from the con- 
firmptory evidence of the Pah pcssege from the SdrattJia 
dlpaul of Sanputta cited above "While Buddhaghosa 
furnishes us with the negative evidence that the Pada of the 
Tniaya Pitala is rot equivalent to the fourth part of the 
‘Rudradamala' com as well es of those which heve been 
modelled after it (‘Rudradamaladi ), Sanputta explains the 
reasonwhy itisBOjwhenhedistmctI} strtes that the ‘Rudra 
• Beo iboTe (Extract J»o. II) 
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d^mal.d' coin was, merely, thiee-fourths of tlie Ntlalahapam , 
md, accordingly, the JPdia of one would not correspond 
'0 the Pdia of the other. Thus, it may be taken for granted 
:hat the word tihhdQam does not refer to the fabric or a 
mechanical division of the coin, but to its division by 
weight. 

Let us non* ascertain the standard of the NilaJcahdpana 
:ompared with wliich the standard of the ‘Rudraddmala* 
md the 'Rudradd.malMdi' coins, was three-fourths It has 
been already shown that the ‘Rudradainahi' as well as the 
Rtidradd-mahadV coins had approximated to the standard 
5f 42 grains, although the spechnens discovered show devia- 
tions from the standard within a considerable range. Taking 
^6 standard of the ‘RudraddmaMdi^ coins to be 42 grains, 
we can, from the proportion given, deduce the standard 
jf the Nilalahdpana to be 66 grains, of which three-quarters 
would amount to 42 grains As 1*75 groins (Troy) equate 
1 Krsnala or Rah,^ the unit of the Hindu metric system, 
66 grains would be equal to 32 Halts. Now, looking into the 
table of weights for silver coins, as given in the law-books 


’ The average weight of the red eeed of the GnSja creeper precalonus), 

which IS nauaUj called -Rat* {Kattili), i e , “the Bed.” according to Mr E. Thomas, 
Js 1 75 grams (Ancient Indian Weights, p 13) , while, according to Dr V A. Smith, 
it 13 1 825 grama {J R A S 18S9, p 42) Its weight as determined by Sir Alex. 
CnnDinghnm b 3 inan> wcigbnients of thonsands of seeds from all parts of India, is 
1 8 grama (Coins of Ancient India, p 45) The full weight of a Halt is 1 83 grains 

(liid p 44) the growth of the seed depends much on the nature of the soil, the 

mean wti^ht of the Rat* of one locality, usually, differs from that of other localities, 
mereh by a few hundredths of a grain As suggested by Mr E. H C Malsh. tbe 
irv/mK‘<af to t* revued (Journal of the Bchar and On*8s 

Research Society, Vol V, pt iv, p 465) 

In the Smrli texts ofManu. Tajnavaays, and tuou. tbe seed of the Gitnja creeper 
18 caUed Kr>»a!a.ie , “the Black.” ^causeone varoU of the seed « bUct According 
to Sir Alex CHuiningham, the RaUiW or Bo/iis also known as "Kr^ah. because of 

at^fsf£pmnTdVu\hereThataU caJcid^Mintlus^^^ been made by 
taking a Rati as^equal to 1 75 grains, unless anything to the contrary Is noted) 
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of Manu,* Yajnavalkya,* and Visnu,® we find ttat the 
weight of a silver Dharana (also called Purdna by Manu) 
is 32 Krsnilas (or Patis). Tliis similarity of weight leads 
us to the conclusion that the NtlakaJidpana and the DJiaraija 
are identical terms and denote a class of silver coins 
weighing 32 Krpialas (56 grains). It further appears from 
these Smrtis and^hcir commentaries that the scale of weights, 


laid down for gold am 


in ancjpnt India, was 


quite distinct fiom that of silver, and was bas*^^^Tecti''elT 
upon the Smarm and Karsdjmna or Paija of 80^^ 
grains). Consequently /our Nih^ahapana which 
agrees in weight vith the silver DW«3, must be 
tiated from the gold or the copper 

defined in the .S?»r/n j 

:^ere are aUo oth/r considerations deinonstT^,f}if7j:^ 
the ^xlalahdpana silver (.oijJ .iccordinni^;: 

to Buddhaghr ‘ i 

tahdpana i&'tiie''fiaine of a standard coin fitiMng Pdda an 
MdsaJea as its lower denominations with a weight fixed for 


each relatively to the standard. The same remark applies 
also to the standard silver coin, the Dharana of the Stnrtis 
which also calls its lower denomination as Md^a. Tlius t c 
Dharana and the Pilalahapana may he taken as identica 


terms. 

The next consideration to lie urged is that the tcini*’, 
Piirdna fSkt ) and Pcrdtfa (Pali), ie. "ancient, ” have keen 
used in the ilfanu smrZi and in the Pali vorks respecti\clr 
in referring to the Dharana and tlic i^ilalahupcno. The 


115-130. 

* } djnBraUyd.»nrfi,l. 3C3. 

* ri'BUiwfl'. Jt, 11 1!?. 
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Smrtx description is ^‘Dharanam Puramscmia rdjatah ^ 
winch may be equated with Buddhaghosa’s characterization 
"‘pordnalassa PIxlal.a]iapanassa * * Here, again Manu and 
Buddhaghosa agree as regards the high antiquity of the 
D/iorawa or the i^xlal.alia'pana class of silver coins 

The nest point for consideration is that while the Pal} 
texts have generally applied the term Kaliapaiia to the 
silver and copper pieces, the Sanskrit works have not 
invariably, done so Thus while Manu, Yajnavalkya, and 
Visnu have reserved the term Kanapana for copper coins 
only, and invented a separate term Dharana for the silver 
coins Gautama and KatySyana have retained the terra 
/farsapawa for silver corns also * This source of confusion 
_^has, apparently, been sought to be removed m the invention 
\ of the Pall term Ndatahapam to mark out the silver coins 
This IS another reason for identifying the Nxlahihapana with 
the Dliaxaua In this connection it may also be obser\»*d 
that the Sanskrit Karsapana and ’ts Pah var^nt Kahdpana 
(or * etymoIog»c3ll>, do not refer to the silver 

coins weighing- 32 Krsnalas or Ratis (66 grains) because a 
Anrsa® (Pah Kansa) is quarter of a Pala (320 Batis or 
660 grams), and is equal to 80 Krsnalas (140 grams) 


* Mam sinfU tju 136 

* See above (Eslract l»o 1) 

* See \ oeaspatva under AiJ 3faoa , , , 

* into m ««*■! «)»•<«'»" IMpon "i™ wirao 

i«ri.a liu ■yym P-V S" dMititf, lii.jtoiO »«..« (r,p4 n„,„) IM,,, 

Iphapmp •to'i lAU dMnpjdid p,U 

Suet ed bj W Subbull p 81 CoJontb. 1^3) 

* The weivht of a lor fli has been apec fied by KulIuU acd other commenlalcra 

A« eigiit Manu vu 136 Adr lika iaH t^apnlaeatnrlMbMgc 

54 
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Thp identity of the l^tlaTaihdpana with the Dharana of 
the smrtis being thus established, we shall now proceed fo 
establish its identity with the actual indigenovs silver coins 
of India of ancient times that have been discovered in the 
course of the archaeological exploration. The oldest sdver 
coin of Ind’a is technically called by the numismatists the 
Punch-marked coin.” Up to now more than seven thousand 
specimens of the silver punch marked coins have been 
discovered in different parts of India, and subjected to 
numismatic examination. Taking one Rati as equivalent 
to 2 ’83 grains, Sir A?ox C^ningham foed the standard of 
the Pnrawn of Ufanu at 68 56 graius, and identified the same 
vith the silver punch-marked coin. “During my carceir,” 
says Cunningham, ‘*I have examined more than 2,60D Tyd. 


^See on Maru, tiu, 13C) Tbt *cboIi*»i "Mcdhfifjlbi Is. hoTrewr. HJent ea 
this pewt (JlSnaiadian/xataf/m.t^ by V ^ p BonibAT. JSSbJ The 

SsnsXrit term Karta corTeepon<l4 to P®!' XorMo irb, accordio^ to MpeeallioB, is 
€q\.\^al€Titio 4 Anmanai (Abhut/'inafpodiptfa Suet ed by U Subhuti, p 7S). 

The veight of a Aar^a can be usceTtsired Ircw lie loJlcning table cl weights os 
giTen by bl&nn and T»jnaTA3ky» 

5 K^sTUila = 1 ilasa (8 TSgnuns) 

80 „ =18 .. ISuMrtui (HO grain*) 

320 „ =64 „ 4 „ 1 Fala (50(1 grairit) 

We have noUred already ibat occenbrg to K«!luka and others, 1 Kar»a is equi- 
Talent to J Pala A Karsa is, therefore, equal to SO A^tjiatas, 1 e , HO grams Thus 
the nefght of a Jiama and that of a Sarorpo areeTidently t he aame The same opinion 
U also maintained by Kau(ih a, according to »hora 1C eaeh weighing B CKiijW 

(Kfnalai), are equal to 1 Surarpoer Xbr«j(.4rt/<r43s/ra. liL ii. Chapter XIX) Hut 
according to lijfiavnlkja (I, 363) aoinetimea 5 Saror^ias are equivalent to I Pola 
(Palam suroipaieoIrdraS/^aeorapiyraliititom) Aa a Ssrortia ii equal to 80 kffalat 
5 Suiani<»* will, therefore, be equal to 400 Arf?ofo» or 700 grams On the basis of 
this equation 1 Aar»a or j Pala equate* 100 Arsnofai or 175 grains It is evident 
therefore, that in ancient India there were two vacictiea of Kar^a, and that the weight 
of one variety differed from that of the other by 20 Kfnalas or 37 grains In this 
eonncction it maj be pointeil out to our reader* that the ancient ailver « Ins which 
are Inown to the nniuismalista as ' IVnt bar,” appear to haio been struck on a A'acfO 
of 100 Kffnalasot JlHn The weight of the a|.eeimtns vhieb are row In the CaUnet 
of the Indian JIuseum, Calcutta, ranges from 16.7 8 gram* to Kfi-S grains (Catalogue 
cl the Ceinsin the Indian Museum, talenlla \iil J, p 120, Supplemcnlaiy Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta I, p 8) Tl e«e may lo enrjiderfd 

tobulOOAalipieeea.ifwetaleay’atiascqoalto) 825gmin*frllo»ingi>r V A Smith 

(J B A S, ISQ9, p 42) 
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these silver pieces The 20 best specimens of my collection 
averaged just 55 giains, the heaviest only reaching 56 5 
grams But by far the greater number of these punch 
marked coins are so very much worn that the averages 
obtained by Sir AV alter Elliot, 47 10 , bv Mr Thomas, 47 69 , 
and by myself, 47 82, from upwards of 800 coins, show how 
very long they must have been m circulation I possess 
one com which is so much worn as bo weigh only S4 grains 
But as luy 20 best coins give an average of 55 grams, while 
10 average 55 6 grains and one icpches 56 5 grains, I have 
no hesitation in fixing the oiiginal mint issue of these pieces 
at somewhat more than 56 grains, or say 57 6 grams, vbich 
agiees exactly vith 32 seeds of 1 8 grains each 
Tile opinion maintained by Sir Alex Cunningham with 
regard to the standard of the silver punch marked com, i o , 
32 RaliSt and his identificaton of the same vith the Edr^a 
pava of the silver variety as well as inth the Parana or 
Dharana have since then found a favourable acceptance 
on all hands Similar reasons led another numismatist, 

E Thomas, to identify the Parana vith the siher punch- 
marked coin * This view is also mamtain'^d bj Professor 
E J Rapson ® Vincent A Smith has gone ,xa step farther 
as IS evident from his remarks “It is i\ell established," 
says he, “that the ordinarj siher punch marked coins 
(purdnas or dliaianas) weie struck to the scale of 32 ratis, 
and that the full noimol weight consequently I'cs about 

58 grams, or 3| grammes Tliui, it n ill be seen that nil 
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tlio numismatists are disposed to consider the terms Purancr 
and Dharam to ho the ancient names of the silver punch' 
tnatlccd coin ; and we maintain that the Ntlaki7idpam is also 
to be identified with these. It is evident from the remarts 
of Sir Alex. Cunningham that the standard or .weight of 
these coins ranges approximately within the limits of 5G 
grains to 58 grains. It has been already shown on the basis 
of the standard of the ‘‘Rudraddmaladi” coins and of their 
prototypes, the ^^RudraddmaL'i** coins, actually discovered, 
that tlie Nllalahdpana, to which they were related by 
Buddhaghosa, should zppiosimntc h weight to 32 K^'smlas 
' or Rails, i.o., 50 grains (3: 4 : : 42 : 50).* The range of 
weights of the punch-marked silver coins, actually discovereyd, 
also approximates to this standard * 

* See aboro page 423 The /all aeight o/tfaesilTer Karfaparta, according to Sir 
Alex Canningham, M S6graiDa/I«umi»matio Chronicle. ^ol Xlll, N S.pageSOl). 

* Metrology' of the anaent ladian coma is alvaTS a pozde to the snsusmatut. 

In coaneetian ■flitfi the weight-etandard of the afajia, it is teorfh 'O’hiTe fo fate 

into consideration the opinion of Kautilja nfacse Aifhafiutra is bo less aathonfative 
in matter ol secular concern than the law books of 3Isnu or YSjnavaUcjs We are 
told in the Arlhtt^Mra that a iJAa/ona of silver (which is different from VajradharoDa) 

13 equivalent to 16 silver each of which is equal to 88 <7attrn5nr-<opas. i e , 

“white tnnstard seed" in weight iAftaiitijawoMmff) rHpyama-‘aLai te lodfUa dkara- 

Bk u, Chapter xix) The weightof aeilver DAorosa, according to Kaufilya, 

la, fherefore, 1408 OauTOtanapas Although the relation of the two different units 
of weight, VIZ , Ounja or Ar^iiofo, and Courasorwi/ia, has not been specified in the 
Arlhadaflra it can easily be ascertained from other authontative sources According 
to Msnn (vin, 133 134), VS usvsikya ( , 362). and A i;pu (iv, 4 6), 18 Gaurawfapaa 
a e equivalent to a Kfnala On the basis of this equation S76 Gaarasarsapaa can be 
equate with a Dharana or Paroaa of 32 Krit'^aa Thna while In the opinion of 
Slaou TajBavalbj^a.and^ienu, a nAarUBaiaequalto 576 Gattrajartaptia ot 32 Krj^alaa 
(5ft grams). Kaufilya alone maintains that it is equal to 1403 Gavraartrtapaa or 78} 
Kn^olo* (136 89 graiiM) An examination of the measures of weight as recorded in 
the work! of 3I»nn, Vajflavalkya, ViSpu, sndKmutilya shows that 80 (7»?Ij<MOrXr-"* 
alas areeqnivalent to a Again according to ilinu, VSjnavalkya, snd Vispn, 

as well at their commentators, the weightofaA'or^.oathe basis of which the standard 
copper coin, the Pana or Kirtapaiia was struck is 80 Kr’tolaa The same opinion 
is also maintained by Kaotilya f Bk. ii. Chapter 1 1) It is evident, therefore, that 
Maiiu, V ajftavalkja. Visiju and Ksufilya agree perfectly m respect of the preecnbed 
weights of the standard gold and copjier tnooev, and that Kautifya alone mamta ns 
a different opinion as regards the weight of the standard wlver coin, is, 
^Aoratio. Thus acooidmg to llano, lajfiaTaltja, and \7f5a, the difference 
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But the NllakaJidpaim may be taken to be the same 
as the silver punch-marked coins not merely on the ground 
of its standard but also of its characteristic marks and 
S3nnbols. While the actual punch-marked coins exhibit a 
bewildering wealth and variety of marks and symbols, the 
Nilakahdpana is theoretically defined in the Pali works as 
being possessed of marks and symbols, technically called 
'lahlihana* It may, however, be doubted if the term 
Icilchhana, as used in the Pali texts, might have a reference 
not merely to the marks and symbols of the coins, but also 
to tbeir fabric. This doubt, however, may be at once dis- 
pelled by a consideration of the fact that the punch-marked 
silver coins discovered so fat do not at all exhibit any degree 
■Of uniformity in respect of shape or size through which the 
coins may be defined, by marking out their differentiating 
and distinguishing marks or features {lal:hhat}a). On the 
other hand, the coins show themselves to be of all shapes 
and forms. Thus the distinguishing mark or laJchkana of 


t°tween the presenbed weight of the Sutanfa or the Parfa end that of the 
DVjrafia.is 48 Kf'rnalaa iSlOO grains), while, accoiding to Keutilye it is IJ 
Xwnafa (3 U grams) The difference of 3 H grams, or say 4 grains, is 
insignificant, considenng the fact that neither the weight of the (Halt), 

nor that of the OauraaarMipa, is the same all over India It maj, theie/ore, safely 
be remarked that the weights presen bed by KantdjainhJS-frrtn^jfroforthestandard 
gold. Sliver, and copper moiiey are idenlieal it is. however, not easy fobua to offer 
any satisfactory esplsnalion of this change ia the ailver standaid, which might have 
been an outcome of economic exigency calling for an imifornutj of the three different 
standards, gold, silver, ind copper V«y probably Kautilja aimed at a eurrcncy 
reform, wherebj the same standard could be presenbed for the three claafts of coins, 
gold, silver, and copper Like many of his Ideal masims and projected reforms in 
other spheres of administrstion, Kautilya’e /fAorneo seems «o have been an ideal 
ora projected com awaiting conenej As a financial reformer Kautilya had awo Ins 
own ideas about the reform in the corrtncj ajaUm of hw limes 

the geld and the copper coins wire almck on the basi* of a particular staniU^. he 
thought that the Hither coma. too. might be bniught under ths 

tate the tichaiige and economic lnim,a<^oiw in tte "f. ^ Kautdr7 

of an actual silver coin of the period, alruck on iho sUniUnI prip»cd Nautdya, 
»e mu“ t iliume thal KauV.lj a'a iJAoru„» was hi. own proposed com, and not one in 
actual circulation 
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those pimcli-markcd coim was rather their irregularity of 
fabric, which seems to have been the rule. But a definition 
cannot rest merely on difference. It may, therefore, be 

assuniod that tho /flH/iaww attributed to the 'NV.aJc^tliapina 

in the texts are the Xdkkhmias which we actnaliy see so liberally 
impressed upon the punch-marked coins. "What these 
lakJchanas of the punch-marked coins arc, may be studied 
in their actual finds. 

The next point for consideration in connection with the 
identification of the NXlaXahapana whh the silver punch- 
marked coins, is their age and antiquity. Both these classes 
of coins are described as old. The silver punch-mirked 
coins are believed by Sir Alex. Ciinnlnglnm to be as ol^ as 
the time of the Buddha and even older.* The 
pa}}a, too, has beenreforred to in the PJll texts as the standard 
coin current in the time of the King BimbisSra of 2Iagadha, ^ 
the contemporary and friend of the Buddha. It has also 
been described as Poianap ie , ‘ancient,’ in the Samanta- 
pasadild ; while the SdratthadipinX explains it as the coin 
manufactured ( Mppaddn) with marks corresponding to those 
laid down in tha pordnnsaHkas or the ancient (numismatic) 
idstras. Though these Nil'ilcahapanis or the silver punch- 
markeff coins were at least as old as the time of the Buddha, 
the period of their currency was a long one. They appear 


^ In the opinion ot Sir Alex. Cunnin^heni, the edrer punch marled corns wcie 
certaiiiy ewrevAin the <y( the Cant EAJ-h tndVhtw CBAjht 

mount as high as 1000 B C (Coins ol Ancient India, p 43) According to Prof D B. 
BhandarLar, the introduction of the Xdr^ajuna omage must be attributed to about 
the beginning c>f the second miUenlntD before (.brut f) (lectures on Ancient Indian 
Xunnsmatics, p 109) 

* If the silver punch marked coins were thus current for at least one thousand 
years before the days of Buddhaghosa, it is only natural that hr uoujd charartrris* 
them as ‘jiOTBpo,’ i e , ‘antiquated " 
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to ha\ e remained in circulation as subsidiary coins in Magadba 
up to the third or fourth centnrj A D Excavations at the 
'\rahabodhi temple at Buddha Gaja ha\e brought to light 
three silver punch marhed coins weighing 34, 35, and 42 
grams respectively According to Sir Alex Cunningham 
the deposit of these corns was made about 150 A D , diiimg 
the reign of the Kusana empeior, Huvista ' Thus it was 
not bevond the bounds of possibility for Buddhaghpsa to 
have actuallj come eeross these old silver coins ivith refer- 
ence to 'uhich he has sought to distinguish the latter day 
coins of the ‘Riidradamalddi* class 


(b) Their other characteristic features 

\Ve shall now discuss the lallhanas bj which the Nth- 
^ohdpanas or the silver punch marked com'’ were distin- 
guished. Buddhaghos'* sau these KaMpanas as dtgha 
(longish) catiirassa (oblong) and panmandala (round) * 
The actual specimens of these 8il\er punch marked co ns 
also re\eal a wide variety in their sh'^pes and forms, viz , 
almost round, oval oblong, pentagonal, hexagon'’!, and 
heptagonal of unequal sides, and e\cn of curved sides 
They are thick ?s veil as thin The same \ariet} of shapes 
and forms is exhibited in the assemblage of coins represented 
on the Bharhut end the Mihabodhi bas reliefs of about 


,.v-. -o linre current up to 
irlSOJ npotfuUotthe silver punch 


* Coins of Ancient India Cunningham p 55 
In the Deccan the silver punch marked coins a] pear t< 
thebeginnmgoftheSndCent AD Inthe >ear 1803 WnJ a .1 

Science Vol XIX P ‘Socielv) P 41" ^iralthappaiitixi (on /?amyulta 

§ent8 \ol XXir p 215 (Sinhalese Edition) 
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150 B C. and 250 B.C. respectiveU*,! though the Pali texts 
of the story on stone describe the coins ps llircinna.* Thus, 
it mp^y bo concluded that one lahkhana or distinguishing 
marie of these ^xlalalmpanas is the absence of unifoTnuty 
in their fabric. But a lallhava refers to some positive 
nia,rk rather than to tho absence of any mark, Therefore, 
it cannot refer to tho fabric of the coins in which they agree 
so little. It must refer to tho positive marks or s^unbols 
which the coins bcai' in such profusion. The abundance 
and variety of these lalXhanas made Buddliaghosa describe 
them as ciVmviciVm, i c., *of \atied marks ** Buddhaghosa 
in his Sam((ntapas<idtla has also referred to an ancient 
numismatic tost under the name of JfupasuUa,* wh^ch 
appaTcntl3’, gave the significance of ever^' kind of maikl^ 
symbol (rfiyo) boire hy a coin, by examining which any 
hcraTxnila or moneyer conxeisant ^ith the riipasuitas, could 
tinderstpnd tl*e places where the corns were raanufcctured 

as well fs the manuf. ctuicrs thenisel%cs {HerahTido 

haUlieXia dharayitidpi asulasnum ndtna game la nigame to 
tjo^ore tf7 pahlale to nadillrc to Icto' ti pi asulacangem 


^ Coios ot AnciMit lodia, CamuDghara, Plate A (Frontispiece) 

* VtTia^a Jptfaftar Vol U, p 159, Jo'aka, \oL I, edittd bj" V FansboU, p, S2 , 

i&ii, P 94 ( ioAapopal-otMflnrtarrBa). 

* AaratAajifakaimi, £mbale«e Edition, jv 215 

tlbe compound irord ".ifturtciKii'* in tb« passagre _ ojalattiddktdSralo 
hiJiapananam ctltaiicillaJig'htKaliiwiafariniatulakJtkaramattamera tSnatt ’ has been 
wrongly tr^J'sIated bv Pro/ D R B&andarLar oa ‘of irregular /arm” ( rectiuva or 
O rient Indian Xomisnatioe p 14S) Ibe literal tran&Ution of tbe n-ort] miuld be 
* bapbasard narke ’ It should, thenrfore, be laLrn to re/er to the errabolsf/dlZAaRa) 
of tbe punch marked coins and not to tbcir * mde and usiy ’ fabric as hoa been sug 
gested by the learned Professor Tbe word eittactot/a is Tcry appropriate, os tbe 
marks have been impre^d almoat indxscnnunately upon the sur/ace of the punch 
marked coins, having no pretensions to arti-tic merit. 

« Samanlapaaadtki ton Pacitfivs lav, J’lfaia VoL 11, p 120, 11 SO) 

Einhalese Edition, A ol II, l>. 66 Tbe passage in queatioR runs as follows 

•‘^S^atvltan eiUkantena laiapana pariraUtlta panraOtted paseitaltd Aoit/f ” 
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Jiato" ti pi jandti).^ Thus, according to Biiddhaghosa, the 
punch-marked coins should bear marks, some of rrhich would 
be mint-marks, while others would be symbols distinctive 
of the issuing authorities. 

Regarding the actual marlra and symbols appearing on 
the punch-marked coins actually discovered, it may bo 
noted that the obverse side of these silver pieces invariably 
bears numerous marks of which the meaning is not known.* 
These marks appear to be overlapping and impressed hapha- 
zardly, but on careful examination are found, in most cases, 
to appear in constant and regular groups.* A few coins 
have both the faces covered with devices, but the reverse 
side of most of these is either blank, or is impressed usually 
one, but in some cases with two or three punch-marks, 
has been estimated that more than 400 different marks 
and symbols are presented by the seven thousand and odd 
silver punch-marked coins found up to now. 


(c) nTlaKAHAPANA AND KALAKAHAPANA. 

We have diserrssed tKc various grormds on which the 
A^t?aXo7(!«pa;wmay be identified with the silver punch-marked 
coins. It now remains for us to find out, if possible, the 
significance of the epithet ntJa in Ktlahahapam. The 
NxlalaMpana in the Pali texts is dbtinguLshed from the 
^oluXahdpanci* because these two ternis stand for the two 


'■ fo."d tk. r«,.b o.,krf 

Coins of llin<lnstan.”^w. TbeohoW) In thta •rtieJe Mr 

277 symbols only , bot smee its yubbcntKjn tnsnr wore ne»- symbol* 1 i»t* brfn dis- 
"”'joTO J ot Ih. Bth.r ..J On*. Boomh 5.0.1?. VdI V. (1015). 

Mid p 403 

* Dhammapads C>ymmeniary ** 

Vol. V, (oebtea by V, FsiBboIl), |x 41— 

65 


lS-19. 
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varieties of coins appearing as blue and black respectnely 
It IS no doubt unscientific and a sign of loose thinking to 
try to characterize coins bj their colour or appearance 
instead of b> their metal or fabric Hut perhaps this loose 
characterization ivas in accordance mth the popular and 
illiterate way of looking at such matters That sil%er 
punch marked coins tend to deaelop a bluish tint by a long 
process of time and usage, is not an unfamiltar fact rath the 
niumsmatLsts The acquisition of this colour is the effect 
of the allo} that inevitably' tvenf info the composition of 
these Sliver pieces After examining more than 800 siher 
punch marked coins, Cunningham concluded that they were 
all hardened with copper alloy* , and the actual assays 
made by him of 1 13 such siUcr pieces showed that the pjo 
portion of silver in them varied from 75 2 to 80 2 per cent^ 
Vincent A Smith found these silver coins to contam about 
20 per cent of alloy * To the same conclusion has come 
also Mr E H Walsh, who has further found out that the 
thick coating of the verdigris deposit on a large number of 
the silver punch marked coins measured as much as 13 per 
cent of the total weight of the coins < Side by side with 
this positive and objectiae evidence of the aerdigris or 
bluish deposit on the silver punch marked corns as the gift 
of time, we have also the evidence of that critical literary 


* CoiDs ol Aneient'Inclio OimniDgiiain p Ub. 

1 ‘I'ating all the essays together says Canzuogham ahe result is that the 
13 coins fihov a mean amount of nlrer equal to "^-05 per cent which may be 
nuidered as equal to £0 per cent^ or four fifths leaving the remanung one-fi/th 
ir copper alloy Itnnmmatio Chreaude Vol XIII NS,p 201 

* Catalogoe of the Ccans in the Xndisn SIuseoiB Calcutta, Vol ^ j». 133 

* Journal of the Behar and Onssa Peseareh Society 1019 pp 16-17 
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autEority Kautilya ^vlio in his Arthasdslra^ Toundly pres- 
cribes that the mint-master should manufacture silver 
coins made up of four parts of copper and one-sizteenth 
part of any one of the following metals, viz., tthiia (steel), 
trapii (tin), stsa (lead), and anjana (antimony). 

The chemist is also at one with the archaeologist on this 
pomt. Chemical analysis, on my requisition, of the bluish 
coating of the silver punch-marked coins, has also revealed 
the admixture of copper alloy responsible for the rust.* 

In this connection it may be observed that Buddhaghosa 
appears to have used the term Kdlalohdpam to denote the 
copper punch-marked coins which were also current in the 
age of the Buddha. As in Pfili the two words, ntia and itafq, 
are not identical in sense, we cannot, possibly, take Ka^a- 
^iSpana to be synonymous with NtlalaJiapaiia, specially 
when both of them have been found to occur in the works of 
the very same author. As regards the Kdlalahapaiyx, the 
black colour is, of course, derived from the metal of these 
coins, viz., copper.’ Almost all old copper punch-marked 


* "LaXfojiadhyolKiieat'UTbhiQalamTan rupyarSpam (il-’ayotraptitftanjanindmatiyj’ 
lonam maoatijayuktarn kSraytl” {Arlkaiitlra u, Chapter ui) 

’ The Chenucal News and Journal of Indnstnal Science, I'ol 134, No 3503 
(London, June 3id, 1927), pp 337 338 ("A Note on the Fortnation of Green Deposits 
on Ancient Silrer Coins" by Dr. A C Chatlerjee. D Sc ) Sec Appendix 

The silver punch marked coma jn Ibo Lucknow Muvum Cabinet, with the excep- 
tion of a few, are thickly coaled wifh verdigns deposit Dr A C Chstferiee, of the 

Chemistry Department, Lucknow UniTcrsitj, after examining rhemicall} the icmp- 
ings of a few selected apecimens of those coins, has come fo the conclusion that they 
contain o largo percentage of copper 

* There are scvenil reasons fo belieTO that the- term AS'ahihiipapa implies Ihe 
old copper punch marked coma. Dy this term the acboliasl Dnddhaghosa cannot be 
supposed to haro meant the gold >anct> of Ifio punch marked cims, because gold 
being an electro negative metal like platinum, is never tarnished by the action of 

carbon dioxide and othergaseous bodies prewo* i« <l*e atmosphere The clour of 
the umouo cold punch marked com.whicbM now in the Indian 3tu*eum Cabinet 

(Supplementary Catalocuc. Vol 1. V *)» ‘I*”* stamped gold foil, su^po«^d 

tobeaeoin, which was diacovercd m the Kprawa StOpa (Cth ant V C) along 
With the bone relics of fho Bud.lha. is anything but dark It may also be 
pointed out that the passages occurring In the VAanmapadafthaltuAa and the 
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coins are noted for their jet-Hack colour The most ancient 
copper pieces that have come to light so far, were found at 

Jdiatalfhatatha of Baddhaghosa which mention Kahhihavana also contain 
a wlerenco to ancirat gold coinage called iS«rot«a (Skt -SurorpflJ bnt the epithet 
wmch h^ been used in th«e two works to signify the colour of the iSurappo coins Js 
ratlairalia »UMptia«Skt mllarararno) i e niddv and not htfa i e , dark There 
^tUa^hap suppose that anbqnated gold coins were popularly known as 

ad broMe antiquities are noted for theif dark colour and hence it may be argued 
that KalaKaJiapaxio refers to the old bronze coma (Kar/ua) But the argument is 
negabred by the fact that the word in question is Kataiahapana and not Ka(ahamta. 
It IS hardly necessarv to point out that »n Pali Kaftapa'^ and KaA»a are two distiijct 
terms indicating two different classes of coins. In the Tina ja Ptlahi 4 Knihsat are 
equated with 16 EoJt&paitai .Again in the rery same work we are told that 2 j £ai5isaa 
are equivalent to 10 fraAdpapaa ^ Ttnaya P>/altt VoJ IT p 2i>6 NtiMpytpa b«os xl 
sndzu] Itisevident therefore fhatin theagoof tbe Pi/alaa Aawsa andXoMpaaa 
were considered to be two different denominations the former bemg higher than the 
latter From the Samantapdtidihj as weU as from the KaAlhav laratit it a^ean 
that this disUaetiOQ was well loiown to Buddhaghosa, according fo whom * Konta 
u euairaleat to 4 Saiapantm ( Jkonuotama eatuia^apavtl^ holt SamantapStidil^ 
on AusoTJiya 33 of the BAililAunieibAdA^a of (he rixoya P [ala S nhslese Fd Tol 
n p 124 SaHLAaularanl on }> isfayytpa z of the Put moHAo BorrDC*^ 

SdiUon published by the Haothawaddy Press Rangoon p *^4) Thus KSta 
papa as an old bronze com isroledout ) 

The currency of iron for^pafluainanCTentlodiaisyet (o bo proved 77o ancici^ 
iron coin has been found up to now Is tbeearlierSanskni and Prakrit texts as well 
as in the cauouical Fall works iron .Fdr*ap<ip«s hare uol been referred to so far as I 
know The Finayo P fata indeed conta ns certa n referenroa to to^omasataa (\ol 
nr FP 238 240J butit IS d,fficalt tossy whether those d/tfSTfopifces werccomporod 
of tamholohnf copper) or oyofoha (iron) aain Pali the word bAooecnra general! v in the 
sense of copper and very rarely of iron U •* Ibcrcforo Bcedless to hazard the sup 
position that the word Saialahapapa denotes the old iron coins 

It will perhaps bo adm Ited that as in the SansknJio literature KSrafiparia or its 
variant Kahapava refers to the standard money whether of silver or of copper the 
word Ka^akihap/Tpa must pririia /ocieinuly c tber of these two classes of coins Bat 
the literary as well as the object to cvi tence of nomumat c di eovenes fend to show 
that the word A HahthSpajui denotes the old punch marked co ns of the silver variety 
only Docs it not Ihere/ore stand to rvas n tbst JioJalahGpc^a refere to IJ e old 
copper punch marked coins whenweknowf r certain that copper tends to acquire 
a dark colour through age ? fSee Appendix) 

Although the limits of the penod of currency of the copper punch marked coins 
cannot be exactly detenmoed it is evident from tie numerous references contained 
£n the canonfeal Pali texts that ther were eorrrol in the age of the Bu fdho. Soma 
of these coins which ha I fortunstelv been spared from the forge and annl of tie 
brailefs might have b«n preserved bj t> e moneiere and curio icalers as relies o( the 
past and these sorvivina specimens of the ancient coj per cuirenrv nl cn they came 
to be witnessed bv Buddhachosa a thousaml years liter must have been sufle cntly 

oxidised as to be eaUed A’a/ofoAdynaa ic I ockCin In the F fofni the col’per 

coins are atjlod AoAdjwrto and not Ka/aM papa an I th « is a further crldcnee to 
•how tbst the epithet ATd/a came In bo ai j 1 ^ at a later pcno«l when the available 
• pecimens of the copper AoAtJptjpo/ had become auffinently dark tbroUuh oxidation 
In the Jong conrre of time.* 

[• Oat of the S'* copper punch marie*! crfns wl el are nowjn the Cabinet of the 
Indian Museum Calcutta Sliccias whichbavenot beta cJearedsinee the Umeof thrir 
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the recent excavations at Mbhen-jo-Daxo,^ and these are 
as black as they could be. Thus, there does not seem to be 
any doubt that by the terms Nilalahdpana and Kah,’ 
JcaJidpana, Buddhaghosa meant to distinguish the silver 
from the copper coins on the basis of their mere appearance 
in colour. His use of the other epithet, pordna, in respect 
of the Nilal.a]idpana, appears also to be quite justifiable, 
because the bluish deposit is to be found on the surface of 
the pordna or antiquated silver coins only. 


(d) Psda of Nilakahapana 

The identity of the Nilalahapam with the silver punch- 
marked coins being now established, the next point for 
consideration is its sub-divisions and their relations with it 
-Az the standard coin, on which the Pali passages cited above 
also throw some light The currency system in question was 
comprised of Ntlahthdpana, Pada, and Masaha, {Ntlahikd- 
pfi«a=4 Pddas~20 Masalas), This currency system, it 
must be noted, is stated to ha-ve been in vogue in RSjagrha, 
the capital of Bfagadha, during the reign of Bimbisara.* 
It fiuther appears that of the lower denominations of the 
Nilalalidpam, the ancient indigenous standard silver coin 
of India, the Pdda, though in use as an independent coin, 
related itself in value exclusively to the Nxhlahdpam. 


aeonl„l„^n are BerfectJ? dark. whJe th« remwniDg cues, -wiiicli were jn a highly 
acquisition, arc p unearthed, I»a»o keen cleaned, possibly, to make their 

OTid^ed state when they were m his letter (dated the 15lb De 

«S°r‘ irS .riom* ™ it comer m»cl. maki com. h.m 

cemoer, la-o; in O profecticn from decadence ] 

been cleaned M ArSneological gallery of the Indian Jlusenni, Calcutta 

oblonc and round copper pieces beanng pictogrsphic legends and 
Whether these obl^g ana re^ aattirVor the experts to decide (£7/ Not?« on Pre- 
symbols are coin Antiquities from Mohen jo Daro by Rai Dabadar Rama 

Srd°oh“Sp ” 

* Vinaya PtfaMa. VoL III. P 
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Thus the Pada related to the Ntlalalidpafia must bo differer 
from the Pada coin of any other depreciated or differei 
currency, such as that denoted by the terms, ‘^PudraddYnaha 
and ^Pndradamakadi^* discussed above. Accordinglj 
Buddhaghosa makes it quite clear that the Pddas of the tw 
systems must not be confused, A source of this confusioi 
IS that the term Pada denotes not merely a coin in actua 
use but also a relative weight, i e , one-fourth of the standard. 
It was both a medium of exchange and a measure of value 
being one-fourth of the standard money, whether the 
hihdfana or the ‘^PudraddmaladtP *So far as actual spoci 
mens of these coins and by transferring a few words are con- 
cerned, we know of the ^coveiy of a Pada silver coin under 
the punch-marked variety,- but not any of the ^^PudradarAa- 
Tcddi" variety. TTe are, however, aware of coins of metats 
other than silver such as potin, copper, and lead, belonging 
to the currency system of the Mahaksatrapa Budradaman I 
and others. 

(e) Masoka of Nilakahapana. 

Next, as to the other denomination Masaka which is 
defined to bo the twentieth part of the standard silver coin, 
while Buddhaghosa taking his stand on a passage of the 
Suitavibhanga of the Vinaya PUala* confines its currency 
to Rajagjha only, his own commentators, Sariputta and 

» Prof T W Rhys Davids, feowever. does not admit that the Pada vnis at olJ 
a coin (On the Ancient Coins and Sleasiircs of Ceylon, p 3), in spite of the ducovrry 
of an actoal specimen of the same by Cimningbam(See belan) Xho PSda as a coin 
is cleaily indicated in some aatfaontatire SaoslEnt texts, t.g , Satapa ha BrhKmana 
and Pipini’a Grammar (quoted by IVof D It Bhandatkor in bis Lectures on Anuent 
Indkn Kumismatira, pp C8 60) 

* Coins of Ancient India, Cunmngbain, p Sl(PIatc T, 16} 

* I iitaya Pi\aia, Vol 111, p 45. 
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Buddhan§ga extend its cturenoy in all the provinces of India 
In this they were very probably tU- 
verging from facts as they were writing at a great distance 
from Buddhaghosa in time. We have other evidence to 
show that the Mdsaica as the twentieth-part of the standard 
coin was not knowm in India in all the provinces or ages. 
Pataujali in his iUoAdlAasi/a (c. 150 B.C.) informs ns that 
in ancient times 16 Mdsff'S were equivalent to a Kdrsdpana 
which, as we have noticed already, refers to both the standard 
silver and the copper money {Purakdlpa etaddsit^odaia Md0li 
Kandfaiiavn).'^ The remark of Pataujali is perfectly in 
consonance ■with the statements o,f Menu, YajSavallya, 
Wspu, and Kautilya, according to whom 16 M.d§as are 
equivalent to the standard silver money called Dhamita or 
Purdtw* which is identical with Buddhoghosa’s Nila- 
kalidfana and is represented by the silver punch-marked 
3 oins, It is evident, therefore, that 20 Md^as equalled a 
{ilver Kdrsdpaiia for some time in the headquarters of 
Magadha only, while in the same period in the other pro- 
rinces of Northern India, and also possibly in different parts 
of Magadha, 16 Mdsas were equivalent to the standard silver 
money. Thus, while as a special and a purely local case it 
has been pointed out by Buddhaghosa that 20 Mdsahas 
equated a perd^a mhUha-patta, the two Sinhalese com- 
mentators, Sariputta and BuddhanSga have, apparently, 
Sa\len into an error by taking this particular equation to have 
been universal in its scope and application. 

Ksutny., 

Bk. ii, Chapter XIX. 
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origin, because as a synonym of Masa or Masala} it ha 
not been found to occur anywhere else, so far as I Icnow. i 
metrical term, however, is to be found in both Dravidiai 
and Sinhalese literature, which may be taken to be ai 
equivalent to the word on the grounds of botl 

sense and phonetics. The word in question is Manjadi, 
indicating a measure, which is still in use in Southern India 
and Ceylon for weighing gold,* silver, pearls, gems, and 
such other precious articles. Like Md§a, the seed of the 
PJiaseolus vulgaris (average weight 3'5 grains), this measure 
also owes its parentage to the vegetable world in the form 
of a seed of a bright scarlet colour, hard, durable, and toler- 
ably uniform in size and weight. It is the seed of the iddcnort* 
them pavonim, a genus of plant whose habitat extends alni"^ 
over the whole of India, Ceylon, and the Eastern Archipelago. 
In the fifth chapter called *"Kahhju" of an ancient Malayalam 
mathematical treatise entitled Karnkhi Suram, the follouing 
measures of weight are preserved : — 

4 Nel (grains of rice in the husk) is*=l Kunrl (or Jtati) 

2 Kunri (or Ratis) is'=l Mahjadi. 

2 Matijddi is=l PaMatiiklam 

10 Pariatuklam is=I Kalanju.^ 

According to Sir "Walter Elliot “It was on'theso two 
seminal units, the Manjwji and Kahiiju, that the normal 
metrical system of the South appears to have lx5en founded, 

> In his^'I^ftorcs on Ancient Indian XamismatlrK. rmf D R Rhundarbar li«4 
dnwTJ a dutinetinn betvrcD and 313'akt In his opinion viiile il&<i as a rule 

denotes Ihe neight. -UdJoIo denotes a coin of this vrusht fp .’ilj This dutinelien. 
however, bolds Rood in Sansknl, hut ni>t in Pali. In the I’ili literature loth ilSta 
(Sit. and jr3-iaXa< hVt .VdMln) denote not on1>* the set d (J/dsa) and iU weight, 

hot also a coin struch on the basis of (bia weight (C/ ed b\ Fausl-nll, I ol II, 

»*South Indian InsenpUons E Ilultzoeh. Vol 1. p 110. 

* Coins of Soothem India, FiUrt.pp. ■40.47. 
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sm-iller and more delicate weights not being reqmred in the 
rude transactiolis of earlier times 

The 'u ord 3Ianjadi can also be traced in the Tamil litera- 
ttue An old Tamil palm leaf Ms records the following 
measures of weight^ — 

2 Pliant (split peas) is==l Kunrt (Rati) 

2 Kunri (or Ratis) i&=l Manjddi etc 
The seed 3Ian^ddl, as a measure of \\ eight, is still id 
usage in ilalabar and Tinne\ elly The foUowing is a tabular 
statement of the Tinne\ elly weights — 

2 PaKLapagaru IS =1 Kunn, Mtttu, or Rail 
2 Kunn \s=\ Mahgadi 


2Q Manjadi \s=l Kalaiiju^ 

^ The metncrl term Manjadi of Tamil and Malayalam is 
preser\ed in the modern Sinhalese language in the \erj same 
form and sense, and appears to ha\e been imported by the 
Tamil-spealang peoples (Damilas) whose immi^ation to 
Ceylon Ins been constant since the dawn of the ^istory of 
that island The VinatjatlJiamanjusd p-ssage, 

MaTijeitlu Hi m vuccati,” clearly shows that, although Man 
jetthi appears ^rima facie to be a Pah word, it is m rea i y 
a word of the lanlilabhdsd which Buddhanaga has incor 
porated into his commentar.>, obviously, the ®akc of 
preciseness The mere occurrence of the word ManjeWn 
as a s> nonym of MusaAa, m important Pah coi^cntary 
like yxnayatthamah^usa, must not lead us to infer that it is 

ar- 'Hia rlian<»e of Manjddi into ManjeWa 

Hagadhi in origin J-iie cnanoC •* j 
■, . difficult!, because (1) the 

does not present an) phoneticai aimouu>, 

» Coins of SouthcnilDdlfl Eliot p 48 

* J6i f p S" f n 2 

• i6irf p S'* fn I 
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As regards M^alca as a silver coin, no specimen has as 
yet heen discovered ; and, therefore, it may be taken that 
the Masala of the Pali passages cited above was a mere 
measure of value, which could be expressed by token. We^ 
are also up against the improbability of such a minute silver 
coin existing as could weigh only about 4 grains, and that 
is for an excessive wear and tear to which coins of smaller 
denominations would be naturally exposed through constani 
use in small transactions. Indeed the Pali canonical texts 
know only of the Masaha coins of gold (weighing about S 
grains), copper {loha), lacquer, and even of wood,* but 
they do not contemplate Masalas of silver. Accordingly, 
the Masala, -which is defined as a part of the silver coin,^ is 
only so in value and not in its metallic composition. Itg 
metal must have been different, very probably copper, 
although each such Mdsaha copper piece represented a value 
in silver that was fixed. The Pali passages in question thus 
lay down the silver value of the Masala as a copper coin. 

(f) MaujetthT 

TVe have some further information about Masala from 
Buddhanaga He applies to Masala a now term, Manjeftlit, 
in order to explain it in terms of the currency of his own 
time and experience. He says that by the term Masala, the 
twentieth division of the old Kahdpana, i.e., Nilalaltapana, 
is to be understood what is popularly known as Man^cUld 
■Here ho is thus clearly drawing uponius own local Imowlcdgo 
and experience in Ceylon. It is obvious that the w ord Masala 

Tinagx Pifa^a,Vo] HI. Jip. 23S 240 C/. 

Vo). I. p. 386 ; Allia^hnl (P. T. U). p. 3ia 
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here points to tJie traditional weight of the aiher Masala, 
because the Pali passages cited above contain references 
^ the ancient silver money only We shall ha\e now to 
,n out whether the word Manjefthi is a numismatic term 
signifying an actual silver com which weighs one Mdsa 
(2 Itatis), or a metrical term impljnng a specific weight which 
equivalent to the silver Masa (2 Ttatis or 3 5 grains), 
because the ancient name of coins are, in fact, names 
of metal weights The word Mamdtln or Manji^tha 
(Pall), ordinarily, signifies a colour, viz, crimson, red, and 
bright red (the dye of the Bengal ‘madder', Ruha 
mnjista) 


^ere are, however, some difficulties in taking the word 
to denote a com or money piece If the term 
mdicates the colour of the metal of which the i)/nsa^ com 
composed, then, in that case, the term for the colour 
should be prefixed to that of the com, as m Nihhihdpana 
^nd KdlaXahdpana The objective evidence of numismatic 
iiscoveiies, too, does not testify to the circulation of any 
'Metallic coin, whether bright or rusty, the colour of which 
'^'^n technically be called ManfcUhx It is, again, scarcely 
-onceivable that a tiny Masala piece of silver called Maii- 
for some reason or other, and weighing about 3 or 4 
^ains, was in circulation as a regular medium of exchange 
us Man]eftki as a coined money is ruled out We shall 
uvo now to find out whether it is a metrical term denoting 
^ e red seed (and hence Manjeffht) of a species of plant, the 
height of winch is equivalent to the traditional weight of the 
uUer Masa (2 Ratis) 

The word Manjetfhi does not appear to be of Sanskritic 
66 
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firet poition, “Manf* is common to both, and (2) tlieir 
teiminal consonants aie of the very same varga and have an 
almost similar vowel-sonnd Thera Buddlianaga has himself 
admitted in one place that such phonetic changes £ire possib 
either at the beginning, middle, or end of a nord.^ M 
have, therefore, reasons to believe that Manjeilld of th 
mediasval Sinhalese dialect is but a modified form of Manjdo 
of Tamil and Malayalara It is, of course, apparent tha 
both Mangadi^ and Mangcftld were current side bj side ii 
Ceylon in the days of BuddhanSga, the latter being mon 
popular with the Sinhalese speafang peoples by whom it wa! 
derived from the language of the immigrants from Southen 
India (Dami/us). 

The words, MavjSdi and Manjeffhi, arc also identfcj!? 
in respect of metrical sense. According to tlie .'^uth Indian 
measures of weight cited abo\e, 2 Kunns or Jtatis are equi- 
valent to 1 Manjddi. From the smrlis of !Manu, YSjfia- 
valkj’a, and '\lsnu, it appears that 2 Krsnnh^ or Halls of 
silver are equivalent to the standard sjl\er Mdsa, while 5 
KrsimJa^s or Bath of gold equate the standard gold Musa* 
Tlxus the weight of a Manjudi corresponds to that of a sihor 
Ma^a. As the word Mdsa, evidently, implies two diilercnt 
weights, viz , 2 Bath end 5 BaUs, in order to point to one of 
them either its metal has to lx* specified, as in Baitpyamd^in 

» ed. br U V Flmo'ifaVA. pp n-SO 

Tho Ih fjnMtnn Jia» iJ-en i|ti>n«rih <»rjtrT» jia/wr cn 

WonU Tnnwd ’ ( Procwlinsr^ anil Trtiuactijn* of thf 1 CutilrKncr. 

Calentla, p 211). 

• A« ' M * aad *"ja" arr irl^relunstal’e In th* (Cf I •"JyJ 

p 001. won! A/«ajJA h:t4 Icca info JlaiKilfia 

inrt'lfm Nnha3r»»' Unzu»?p In tbe prtarnt daj, LoweTtr, V tl» Mai}Ah 
arp earrefit *i U l>v in Cc\I n. 

• Jlanu. TUI, 131 IM ; \ iifaTalJiTa. 1, 3<a Sri . Jr. 7 M 
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and Suiarnamam, or some well known metrical term of the 
laiiXtlahJidsd denoting that particular weight has to be u=ed 
The use of the word Manjelfht of the local dialect of the age 
{Yd lole Man'iettla Hi ‘pi vnccati) clearly shows that Buddha 
naga has preferred the latter course to the former, so that the 
particular variety of Mdso to which he wants to refer may 
be oasilj understood Thus, if the traditional weight of the 
Sliver iliasa corresponds to the traditional w eight of Maii^efth 
on one hand, and that of Mailjddi on the other, the irresistible 
conclusions are, (1) that Manjddi and Manjefihi are metrical 
terms and (2) that, in respect of weight, they are identical 
The metrical sense of the words further confirms the view 
maintained by us on phonetical grounds that Manjetth 
the mediaival Sinhalese dialect has been derived from 
HUan-jadi of Tamil and Arala>afam Thera Buddhanaga 
was a native of Cey lo n. and vv cs born in an age when the racial 
fusion of the Sinhalese with the South Indian immigrants, 
in the coastal regions of Ceylon, had just begun ^ It was 
this age that also witnessed the development of Ulu into the 
modern Sinhalese language with the help of the South Indian 
loan words, the forms of which either have been preserved 
in tact or have undergone some cliau^ to suit the phonologj’ 
of the dialect into which thc> Ime been incorporated Tims, 
it was quite natural for Buddlmnaga, from Jus familiarity 


* Them Buddbanaga was a coiUemiifJraij of the King rarakromahihu I nf 
lejlotvf 1153 use A D ) nhose general X«ALapuro inflicted s disaatroua defeat on 

Iftiakclanc-arman Kulai khari «/ioj BaJIHirajndcxn 11 the Goja Toy I^a kirg 
ifJIadurafCr Makiia tst Tf " Annual I eport . n Ergrajhj Madna lOfK, fl 
3 'O para ‘>J) It appear* from the colophon of the J lanjailAamanjuJ^ that Tara 
^raraabahu cominemi.rate I Ha wctoi> over the Oda or Co|a Idpdxa king bv 
retting a monaateo I ulatfl mapum caUed (Vg 

nonaa^ry of tho AnnihiHtor of ti c C«I» F^iK ) in Hu I ihatiag, ,n I J „ 

.receptor Sanputta Thera rc«. Iff- Iwtu the cil pi n U further apj^ap, that the 
birvda of ParakrsroabShu 1 was CofaMaulala 
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first portion, “Manj * is common to both, and (2) thei 
terminal consonants are of the -vei} sime larga and ha^e a: 
almost similar ^ oivcl sound Thera BuddhanSga has hunscl 
admitted in one place that such phonetic changes are possibl 
either at the beginning, middle, or end of a ^ ord * AV( 
have, therefore, reasons to believe that Manjettlii of th( 
mediaeval Sinhalese dialect is but a modified form of Manjad\ 
of Tamil and Malayalam It is, of course, apparent that 
both Manjadi' and Mantetth were current side by side m 
Oejlon in the days of Biiddhauaga, the latter being more 
popular with the Sinhalese speakuig peoples bj whom it was 
derived from the language of the immigrants from Southern 
India {Bamilas) 

The words, MaT^adt and Manjeffh are also identity®] 
in respect of metneal sense According to the South Inchan 
measures of weight cited above, 2 Kunrxs or Batis are eqiu 
valent to 1 J/oiijddi From the smrlis of Manu, YajSa 
valkya, and Tisnu, it appears that 2 Krsiiatas or JRatis of 
Sliver are equivalent to the standard silver 2Iasa while 5 
Krsxialas or Ratis of gold equate the standard gold Musa ® 
Thus the weight of a Manjadi corresponds to that of a silver 
Masa As the word Mdsa, evadently, implies two different 
weights, VIS , 2 7?afi5 and 5 2fahs m order to pomt to one of 
them either its metal h-’S to be specified as in Raupyumasa 

* riMif-jtt\aytutnje 0 i ed. by IT P CVanavaicA, pp 49-oO (‘^mhilcse Edition) 
Tbe pxmi^e in qucation b»pn qaofetl In Ac nntcr s paper on Some V nb^eae 
Wordi Tr»c«d ( Proceeding* and Tnauct ons of the ^conJ Onental Confereoce 
Celeatts p SlI) 

* A* e<t and “Ja are interchangeable in the Kin^Vntic dialect* {Cf Vinaya 

tlhamanjita p GO) the word bin been cbani^ed into Jlane^ii ia the 

modern Sinha/c*e language In the preaenf lay Lo««Ttr both J/aujdyi and XlaneH' 
are curr ent mde by tide la CeyJon. 

* Menu Till 13-1 13o V ajnayalLt a. I 3<>3 364 Ijtou iV ~ II 
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4n(l Suiartiama^n or some well 1 nowii inotrical term of the 
fei(Ij/o;/H7«(2 denoting that pirtlcidnr weight has to Ix! iifod 
The use of the word Manjc/(Iit of tho local dialect of the age 
(I o fo/t Manji/flii 'ti 711 t irccafi) clc''rl} shows that Buddha 
naga has preferred the latter coiiiso to tlio former, so that tho 
rarticiihr a mets of il/as« to which ho w nits to refer may 
Ijoeasih understood Ihus if tho traditionrl weight of the 
tiller d/oso corresponds to the traditional weight of Maniettlii 
“n one hand, and tint of Mafijadi on the other the irresistible 
conclusions arc, (I) tint Manjuih and Manjcl(h are metrical 
terms and (2) tint in respect of weight, thoj arc identical 
Tfio inotrical sense ol the words furtlior confirms the new 
niaintainod b} ns on phonctical grounds that Manjetthi 
t*' tho inctliTaal Sinhalese dialect has been denied from 
'>*117,1,7, of Tamil and Afalajalim Tliera Buddhanaga 
n"is aintiio of Cojlon and was born 111 an age when tho racial 
fusion of the fcinlialcso with the South Indian immigrants, 
'n tho coastal regions of Cej Ion had just begun’ It was 
this ago that also witnessed the deiclopinent of Elu into the 
modern Sinhalese language irith the help of the South Indian 
loan words, the forms of which either have been preserved 
m tact or hi 10 undergone some change to suit the phonology 
of the dialect into n Incli the} hai e been incorporated Thus 
It Was quite natimal for Buddhanaga from his familiarity 


J Thtra Bo 1 Ibanatja 


a conUmporaiy of the K ng Pa akramabahu I of 
r«npraJ l4inlapnra nfi cted a d sMtroua defeat o" 


the ColaPagdja k ng 

of Madura 76 7 ^Annoal Report on Epgraphv Madras 1905 6 

P 0 parang) ^^^rpear, from the odophon of the F fcn/h 

‘‘wmabahn commemorated b a v ctoiy over ^ ^ 

«rectng a monastery n Pulatth mapura enU^ Go/aUlanMa Far it a ( the 
‘monastery of thrinn h lator of the Coja Fam ly ) n wh ch Buddhanaga and 
preceptor Sanputta Thera re ded From the colophon it further appears that the 
>> 'V la of Parakramnbahu I was Cofalvta tala 
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■svatli the South-Indian life and usages, to use in his com- 
mentary a metrical term of South Indian origin from tie 
popular speech of his time -which witnessed tho migration of 
ideas and words from the land of tho Tamils to Chylon 


To sum np 

(J) The Pall passages cited above have brought to our 
notice for the first time certain references to Kudradaman I 
in literature 

(2) The words Ritdraddmakadmam (Extract i) anfi 
Hudradamal adim (Extract ui) stand, c-vidently, for Hudra. 
ddmakadinam 1 ahapai^anam and Btidraddmaladlm 
pandm respectively, and refer to the standard money 
RudxadSman I which, we know for certain, was composed of 
silver 

(3) The words Ntlalahapana and KaJalaJidpam denote 
the old punch marked coins of silver and copper respectively 

(4) Bj prefixing the epithets wla and Id^a to Kalidpana, 
Buddhaghosa has tried to distinguish the silver coins from 
the copper ones oo the basis of the colour of the rust appear- 
ing on their surface as the gift of time 

(5) Thera Sanputta is perfectly right when he sajs that 
a “Rtidradamala” com is equivalent to three quarters of a 

j-Mnree q-erMiurs, 

not refer to tho sizo of the com, but to its divnsion bj weight 

(C) The theoretical weight of the standard of tho so called 
“Rudraddmaladi ’ coins bemg 42 grams the weight standard 
of the 2\ilaXahapa}ias should be fixed at 56 grains as the 
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menn proportion ol these two sihcr standards, as noted by 
Sariputta, is 3 4 According to Sir Alex Cunningham^ 

and Mr E J Tliomas,* the standard weight of the Purdm 
or the Dharam, i e , the sihcr Kar dpam is 32 Patis or 56 
grams It is c^ ident, therefore, that Purcina, DhaTana, and 
NihlaMpana are but different names of one and the same 
class of sihor coins, and denote the old punch marked corns 
of the silver \arietv 

(7) ‘We hare not been able to find out as jot the particular 
source from which SRnputta informs us that a 
^^Jiudmdimala" com is merely three fourths oi a Ntlolaha 
pana It is most likelj that he has collected this interesting 
numismatic datum from Andhaithalatha Biiddhaghosa 

in'Cejlon, and utilised it properly when he 
TiTfoto his SamantapSsadila Andhaitha^atlid, as the name 
suggests, was compiled in the Andhradela, and, so far as we 
know, it IS no longer extant cither in Cejlon or in Burma 
^Yhatever may be the source of Sariputta's information, 
we are not prepared to believe that his remark on the w eight 
standards is based upon personal observation of facts 

(8) The word ‘ Rtidraddmakadi,^' or better Rxidradama 
kadtlahapanam, is a misnomer, and, as such it cannot be 
used in the history of the ancient Indian numismatics to 
refer to the silver coins issued in the period coming between 
c A D 130 and 465 of which the hemidrachms of NahapEna 
and Castana are the prototypes 

(9) There were at least two sub divisions of the Nth 
kahapana, viz Pada and Masaka the former being one 

> UanMSto8.tio Cbtonicle \ol XU! (N Sj p 201 

* Ancient Indiaa Weights B rhonas p 63 
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fourth, Pud the latter being either one sixteenth or one- 
part of the standard moncj 

(10) The ^\ord Pada m the Pah literature does not merely 
denote the fourth part of a certain weight, nhether of gold 
silver, or copper, but also sometimes a coin A siher Pdd(i 
com of the punch marked variety, has actually been dis- 
coaered 

(11) The statement of ‘^aripufta that m all the provmces 
the twentieth division of Kahapana, i e , the silver Karsdpana, 
was called 2ddsdka, is, however, not correct 

(12) The Pah viord Manjeffht should not be connected 
with the Sanskrit Manji^^tha when the former denotes a 
specific V, eight We have observed already that the 
Manjctfh appears to have been derived from Matijadi ^ 
the 'kiuth Indian dialects and denotes a land of red see< 
(and hence Manje/fhT) the mimmum weight of which ii 
about 3 25 grams According to KanaJln Saram and sucl 
other old Dravidi-’U treatises, 20 Manjadis are equal to c 
KaJanjii The Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali Manjetfh 
or the Dravidian and the Sinhalese Matijadi seems to be 
Majjdhl.a which aceorchng to Balambhatta is equal to two 
Gunjas {Ratis) The same scholar following one AT>nugupta, 
further ndoTms us that 20 Majjaitlas arc equivalent to one 
KaJaiija or Dharana * 

(13) It IS evident from the of Manu Yajmvall^’a, 

and Msnu that the v\ord Viharanji denotes a specific silver 
—eight as well as the silver com conforming to that weight 

ow accordmg to Tliora Buddhanaga, 20 J/onjr/Mis or 3Iasa 
■s^f silver, equate one htlalahapann while according to 

a Commentary on J/ita>9ard (or imfl 1 3C5) 
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^l‘5nugupta and BalamUhatta 20 Majjaiilas arc cqiii\alent 
to a Dharana or Kalanja^ cMdcntly ot siher Tliis agreement 
I)ety\eon the two commentators, Buddhanfiga and 
Brdambhatta, who flonrished in ditTcront countries and at 
different periods, further confiTnis thotheoT\ maintained by 
us on otlier grounds that the weight of a Dliarana and that 
of a ^tlalahnpana arc, cMdcntly', tlic S''me, and that the 
two w-ords, Dhnrona and Ntlalalulpana refer to the silver 
Kiirsapanas of the puncli marked variety only 

(14) The minimum weight of the Mnnjadi seed is about 
3 23 grains,^ and, as such, the total weight of 20 Manjadis 
will be about 05 grains TJiera Buddhanaga wants us to 
believe that the total v\ eight of 20 Masalas of silver, or that 
of 20 Manjetthls, is equal to the prescribed weight of the 
old l^dalahdpana It is evident, therefore, that the scholiast 
U'ants to fix the standard weight of the Ntlalahdpatia at 
about 63 grams Taking a Rati as equal to 1 S3 grams, the 
standard weight of the silver punch marked coins has been 
fixed by some numismatists at 58 56 grains * The differ 
ence between the two estimates of the standard weight of 
the silv er punch marked coins is therefore 6 44 grams, 
which IS really a negligible quantity 

* According to Sir W aWer Elliot the aTeragc weight of the seed is 4 IS 

grains (Coma of Southern India p 47) 

• Indian Coins Eapson p 2 
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A NOTE ON THE FORMATION OF GREEN DEPOSITS 
ON ANCIENT SILVER COINS* 

BV 

Dr. A. C. Clinttcrjco, D.Sc., University of Lucknow. 

[From tlio Chemical News, Vol. cxxxiv, No, 3503, 
pp. 337—338.] 

It has been observed that old silver coins containing 
a largo percentage of copper arc coated mth deposits which 
are green or bluish green, while pure copper coins are colo’aied 
almost jet black. 

The green colour of these adulterated silver coins is mainly 
duo to the formation of basic copper carbonate produced 
by the action of moist air upon copper which is present in 
the coins. In certain cases, however, the green deposit may 
be due to the corrosive action of such chemicals as alkali 
chlorides which are often present in the earth, beneath which 
the coin might have remained buried for centuries. 

In archtcological museums it has been generally observed 
that ancient bronze antiquities ore liable to develop a light 
green colour. Here also the colour is due to the formation 
of either of the following compounds ; — 

Malachite— CuCos Cn (OH).. 

Azufite — 2 CuCoj Cii (OH),. 

Atacamite — CuCI, SCu (OH)*. 

• Specially vmtten /or rav monogtatdi. Some Data Jfi Tali 

Jaterature’. (See abore, p 435) 
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It IS, liowe\er, interesting to note that unlike coins of 
bronze, brass, silver copper allo^, etc pure copper coins 
are coated black and are not very readily attacked by the 
joint action of moist air and carbon dioxide / 

The black colour of old coins made of comparatively 
pure copper may be due to a coating of copper oxide 

According to R Pink (Ber , 1887, S G 21 OG) the affinity 
of copper for oxygen is greater than that of manganese, 
zinc, cobalt, or nickel , it is even greater than that of magne 
Slum It IS a common e\perience that copper is soon covered 
vith a black deposit, and special precautions have to be 
taken to keep the surface of a copper sheet hnght The 
rapidity ovith which this coating takes place may be well 
judged by the fact that a thoroughly cleaned copper piece 
tarnishes m a few minutes if exposed to moist air When 
copper IS determined electrolytically, extreme care must be 
taken to prev ent the bright deposit of copper from becoming 
grey after the experiment is over 

Though copper is rapidly attacked by moist air, the 
amount of the metal affected is only superficial due to the 
protective action of the film of oxide produced The surface 
is covered with a coating of black oxide and this prevents 
farther action The inside metal remains unchanged, unless 
the upper coating is removed 

In the case of a silver com hoorever, containing saj, 

20 per cent of copper the facilitv with which copper oxide 
formation takes place will be greatly reduced According 
to the Lav of Alass Action the active concentration of copper 
IS very much reduced due to the presence of a large quantity 
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of silver, ftiul hence the Quantity of copper oxide produced 
will ho proportioimtol}’ low. 

^loreover, duo to the mere presence of a more clcctro- 
nogativo^ metal like silver, copper wiU be chemically more 
active and the carbon dioxide present in the air >rill easily 
attack it producing a green basic carbonate. 

Duo to the above causes a film of oxide is more pro- 
tective in the case of juire copper metal than in an alloy 
of it. 

It is of interest to note, in this connection, the recent 
w(irk of Vernon (J. C. S., 192C, 227.3), who has proved ex- 
perimentally that an qxidc film Is more protective in the 
ease of metallic copper itself than in those of its alloys'. 

In other words, pure copper is rel.itivoly les.s attawAi 
by chemicals than an alloy of copper with a more electro- 
negative metal like gold, or platinum, or silver. 

Hence, antiquities made of pure copper are relatively 
less attacked b)* the carbon "dioxide present in air than 
those made of alloys of copper. This explains the occurrence 
of green deposits on the latter. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IX CEYLOX 

I CHRONOLorY 

Various scholars have, from time to time, investigated 
the relation of the Buddhist era to that of the present 
Christian calend<ar era There are differences of opinion 
as to the precise year of the commencement of the Buddhist 
ora The best recognized Buddhist era is calculated from 
the day of the PanmrvSna, that is, from the death of tho 
Buddha Calculations are met uith in Cojion Buddhist 
works particularly those •uTitten in the early fourteenth 
century of a Buddhist era dating from tho attainment of 
Enlightenment of the Buddha PUjaiaUya, a Buddhist uork, 
giving a history of slirmcs and objects of worship and a 
summary of the history of tho kmgs of Ck)>lon gnes certain 
dates on this calculation Some secular works uTittcn at 
this period, for instance YoqCtrm^ya, are also dated m 
accordance i\:th this method There are also copies of 
grants by the kings of this period niere this datois used 
Flowover this method of fixing the Buddhist era is confined 
to a ^ ery limited period and IS not found in ail) of the earlier 
Buddhist books or documents, nor in worlds of a l.'tcr 
period It is a noteworthy fact that during this period 
Buddhist learning uas ro\i\ed bv the BhikkTius uho «cro 
brought o\cr from South India (Cliola countr;^) and the 
Bluivkhus vho reccncd thoir instructions in tliot school 
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It may, tliereforo, bo jxjssible that the calculation of the 
Buddhist era fro!n the date of the Enlightenment of the 
Buddha •R’as recognized in the Bchools of Buddhism in 
&)uth India. 

Coming to the more usual date of calculation from the 
death (Pariiurvuna) of the Buddha, Ceylon Chronicles 
calculate it at .B.C. Some modern scholars attribute 
dates {liflcring from this ranging from forty to seventj' 
years. However for our purpose it is not neccssaij’ to 
examine the accurac}* or othemdse of these calculations. 
When dealing wth events connected with the progre.ss of 
institutions in a country' for periods of several thousand 
years, such difTerences in calculation need not be taken into 
account. For all purposes it is best to confine ourselves -to^ 
tho-era as it is established by the general usage of the 
countrj*. In the present paper, the dates and periods arc 
calculated on the b-asis that the Buddhist era corresponds to 
the period of 543 years before the Christian era. 

2. STATE OF CEYLON BEFORE THE INTRODUCTIOX 
OF 

Buddliism was introduced into Ceylon in 236 B.E. (307 
B.G.) and became the national religion of the Sinhalese from 
that date. It i.s, however, necessar}’ for a proper study of the 
history of Buddhism in the island to consider the state of 
the island and its social and political developments and the 
cultiue and character of the people immediately preceding 
this period. This will enable us to got a clear understanding 
of the manner in which such a far-reaching revolution in the 
beliefs, manners and customs and character of a people were 
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affected by the introduction of this new religion and the 
progress in literature, art and culture that has been mam 
fested through its influence 

3 EARLY TR inmoxs 

Early traditions of Ceylon trace the origin of its people 
to very remote and prehistoric times An old Chronicle 
thus puts it tersely, “from very early times this Lanka 
(Ceylon) was colonized by people from all parts of Jnmbud vipa 
(India) irrespective of race and country First came Vara 
Toja of Asura dynasty from Vanga country, with people 
of the races, Asura, Yaksa, Naga and Nara, vho freely mived 
among themselves and peopled the land Q!he ne5.t invader 
was Efivana, son of Vijruvan and grandson of Pulaste, nho 
"founded the ESksasa kingdom ESvana was defeated by 
Kama’s forces and the country was handed over to VibhTsana, 
a brother of Efivana The men of Lanka at this poiiod were 
known as Efiksasas and Yaksas Their language uas said 
to have been Andra The last of their line was Jitmdara uho 
lived in Sirivattupura from vHeie he governed the people ” 

“Next comes the Manurajavamsa vhen Prince Vijaja, 
son of liing Sinhabahu of Sinhapura, and his follou ors, vho 
occupied the country and founded the Sinhalese djmast> “ 

From this period we have more reliable accounts of the 
country tlian mere traditions, and the Sinlialeso Clironicles 
start Prince Vijaya’s period from 543 before the Oiristmn 
era, the first j ear of the Buddhist cm 

4 COIOM7VTION RV IP1^C^ V IJW V AND I?I«f SUCCF'rSnPS 

From about the beginning of the Buddhist ora for the 
next 23G years to the time of the introduction of Buddhism 
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tlio process of the consolidation of tlic rnlc of the invading 
Sinhalese continued. Tliey crentedn no«' foiin of governtnent 
and a new civilization. The new comers found the island 
iidiabitcd by the Yaksa race whose mode of life, government 
and institutions diflcrcd from those of the iiivadens who be- 
longed to the advanced races iiihabiting the Gangctic valley. 
•Tlic Yaksas like most primitive races lived in tribc.s in close 
vicinity to places wlicre the}' were able to obtain a living 
either as Inmtcrs or primitive cultivators. The island was 
noted for pearls, precious stone.s and minerals for which the 
primitivo inhabitants ha<l liardly any use. EnterpThsing 
trOdors and adventurers from various parts of India were 
attracted to the land wJterc they were able to ox])Ioit the 
natural wealth of tlic country. Tlicy did not form an^ 
permanent settlements of their own,- nor was it to their 
advantage to engage in any conflict with the aboriginal 
inliabitants. It nas during this period that Prince Yijaya 
from the newly formed La*a country came witli a band of 
adventurous youths bent on founding a new kingdom. .He 
did not belong to the tj-pc of traders who went to distant 
lands to trade and gather riclics. Vijaya was a Ksatriya 
who sought adventure where he could obtain name and fame. 
He allied with an aboriginal princess named Kuvem 

and married her and with her influence soon became a master 
of the country. After his success he discarded the aboriginal 
princess and sought and obtained an. jlliance n-ith tbe king - 
of Madura and obtained his daughter in marriage. From 
this date the opening of the country and the settlement of 
the land were greatly assisted by a continuous and rapid 
arrival of settlers from the neighbouring' continent. Prince 
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Vijaya’s success was communicated to his own country and 
as he had no children by his queen he wrote to his brother in 
Lala to send out a successor from his own clan Vijaya died 
after a rule of 38 years In the year following his death his 
nephew Panduvasudeva arrived m the island with a large 
stream of followers and assumed the sovereignty He was 
followed shortly by another large immigration, this time 
from the Sakya clan 

5 SAKYA INFLUENCF 

The Sal^a clans on the borders of Nepal came on troublous 
times, the wars with Vidudabha disorganized them and some 
o! the princes rather than submit to the invaders left the 
country and founded now settlements to the south of the old 
territories Saly^a Pandu, a descendant of Amitodana who 
was a brother of King Suddhodana, father of Gautama 
Buddha, founded one of these settlements He had seven 
sons and a daughter BhaddakaccSnS and this princess came 
over to Lanka to become the queen of the now Jang Pandu 
v5sudeva Six of the queen’s brothers followed her to 
Lanka and each of them settled down m the new land and 
became chiefs and lords of various settlements The Sakyas 
were more vigorous and energetic than those who came from 
Lala, Vanga, and Pandj (Madura) and under them new 
institutions arose and a new turn was given to the methods 
of government Their enterprise helped them considerably 
to strengthen and consolidate the settlement "W e find the 
districts presided over by the Salqas coming into great 
prominence, and withm a short period becoming prosperous 
and influential A very potent reason for this progress nas 
58 
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ft difEoronco of views was not marked by any antagonism and 
on the other hand there is ample evidence to show that 
whatever the sect a person followed he too generally accepted 
the beliefs of other sects, ns conducive to the maintenance of 
the social and economic conditions prevailing among them. 

The religion and code of life of the Hindus were in the 
main the basis on which the social and economic conditions 
of the people were based. The different methods of expres- 
sion and worship were loft to each indi\*iduaTs inclination. 

The main places of religious assemblies had no temples 
or elaborate buildings or rituals. Por in the city there were 
two places, one devoted to Vcssavaija under a Ficus tree, 
being the guardian god of the city so far as the Sinhalese 
were concerned, and the other devoted to Vydhadova 
guardian god of the aboriginal population, symbolized 
tilla (palm) tree. 

Where temples wore concerned it is significant that they 
were built ontisdo the city beyond the northern boundary 
and there were eight temples devoted to the worship of various 
devas recognized by the people. In addition there were 
certain places of worship that had been established for 
foreigner.s. 

The Brahmanas held their position as teachers and they 
were entrusted with social ceremonies There was a large 
number of important Brahmana villages where they enjoyed 
independent social status and importance. 

8 EMPEROR ASOKA AND BUDDEI'OI IN INDIA 

Buddhism as a form of religious expression gained ascend- 
ency lu India during this period Emperor Asoka was 
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crowned according to the Chronicles in the year 218 of the^ 
Buddhist era (325 BO) The order of disciples'of the* Buddha 
flourished under his protection and encouragement His son, 
Prmce Blahmda, joined the order of Samgha when he was 20 
years of age His daughter, Princess Samghamitta, joined the 
order in her eighteenth year and was ordained after she reach- 
ed her twentieth year These two illustrious disciples became 
noted for their piety, attainments, learning and the profound 
knowledge of the Dhamma (the words of the Buddha) 

A great convocation of Buddhist Elders was held under 
the patronage of Emperor Asoka by Moggaliputta Tissa 
Thera and after the termination of the convocation Moggali 
putta Tissa decided on sendmg theras to foreign countries 
for the establishment of the religion of the Buddha He 
■Reputed Thera Majjhantika to Kasmira GandhSra , Thera 
Mahadeva to Mahisamandala , Thera Eakkhita to Vanavasi , 
Thera Yona-Dhammarakkhita to AparSntaka , Thera MahS 
Dhammarakkhita to MahSrattha , Thera fllihfirakkhita to 
Yonaloka , Thera Majjhima to Himavanta , Theras Sons 
and Uttara to Suvannabhumi and Thera Maha Mahmda 
together with Theras Ittbiya, Uttija, Sambala and Bhadda 
sala to Lanka, saying unto these five theras “Establish >e 
in the delightful hnd of Lanka the delightful religion of 
the Vanquisher ” 

q INTRODUCTION OF BLDDHI'iM INTO CE\LO\ 

This convocation was held during the time when Mutasiva 
was king of Ceylon As the king of Lankd at this time w as 
old and feeble, Mahmda Thera decided to delay his visit to 
the island till the son of King Mutasna succeeded to the 
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tlieir (icnlocratic mstiuct nnd the tolerance shown by fheni 
to the natuo who were fairly and cquitablj treated 

by them without the displaj of the arrogance of invaders 
and conquerors Tlie Slkai*! thus became more powerful 
than the Vijajans 


a p^vnuKAiniAa A and tiif foundino of the citv of 
\\VRAnn\PUP\ 

A son of one of the Sakva pnneos mamed the daughter 
of King Pendu%usude\a end their issue Pandnktibha} a, 
when he came of age, mamed the daughter of one of his 
uncles Pandukabh'’>a disputed the authority of his uncles 
and after defeating them became the undisputed king of 
island IOC years after the amvel of Prince Vijaya m 106 
B E (437 BO) ‘ This monarch befriending the interests 
of the Yaksas with the co-operation of KiUavela and Citta 
conjointly with them enjoyed his prosperity He built the 
city of Anitradhppura and numerous tanks pnd settlements 
This Paudnkabhaya m the twelfth %epr of his reign fixed 
the boundaries of villages iii all parts of Lanka ” 

Prom this time the Sinhalese were established firmly in 
the island The enterprise of the Vangas secured a new 
country and the genius oi the Sakvas consolidated its go^ ern- 
ment, befriended the n'jtives and socnied the proqien^y of 
the land His descendant, I)eva^a^nplyatl^sa became kwg 
cf Cevlon 60 jears afterwards 236 yeais after thevamval of 
Pnnee Vijaya 307 jears before the Christian era , of these 
236 years, the first period of 106 years was one of struggle 
and conflict Tito next penod of 130 years w as one of peace ^ 
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and prosperity AVell planned cities had been, built, villag^^ 
and settlements had been established on definite lines 

The situation and economic and social status of Anuradha 
pura, the capital city , at this penod give an idea of the 
general conditions of the island at this period The city had 
two principal tanks, Jayavapi and Gamanivapi, built at the 
south east and the north ea«t It had four other tanks 
close to eacli of its four gates The palace and the royal 
court were situated towards the western gate To the east 
and south there i\ere residences of the Yaksa chiefs There 
were places of worship for Vessavana under a banvan tree 
and Vydhadeva with a tala (palm) tree on the west of the 
city To the north of the city isere bmlt dwellmgs for 
various religious bodies and also temples for their worship 
■Eight different religious bodies were thus provided for in 
addition to those for foreign religions Vast irrigation works 
were constructed in various parts of the country There 
were many other towns and cities, and well constriictod roads 
and means of communication The land was uell cultivated 
and the people were prosperous 

7 REIIGION IN CEVLON HEFOPF THF INTRODUCTION 
OF BUDDUISJI 

IVe have given a brief review of the conditions of Lanka 
]ust before the people accepted the religion of the Buddha 
The accounts given in the Ceylon Clironicles shoiv that so far 
as religious beliefs were concerned the king and the people 
were very tolerant towards all faiths, and religion was recog 
nized as one that did not divide the people but each mdm 
dual so6ms to hav e had perfect freedom as rcgarils his beliefs 
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kingdom In ilic mo'inwliilc ilio theta decided to paj* a 
\nsit to lus Tolati\cs While ^Hahinda Thera was spcndin 
hi8 time with )iis rclatnes, Mufnm\a, long of Jjaukil, died am 
was succeeded bj his second son De\ Snainpi} atissa Whei 
I)cvrmanipi3 atissa succeeded to the sovereignty of Laiiki 
in the } car 230 B B (307 B C ) ^ho fame and powerof Empcroi 
A^oka was world wide The king of Cc>lon sought th( 
fncndship of the great omperoT and sent an embas^ to lun 
bearing costlj presents and received man^ presents m return 
and tlio assurance of fnendslup with Bic message, 

'*Aham Buddham at Dhammam ca Savtghavi ca saranaviO^^o 
upusalatlatn tedesah SaLtfapultassa sasattr, , 

iiaih p* iMioni ratamnt uUamdnt naruUaina 
citlavi pasddayiivdna saddhaya'Sarauaui Viaya’* v. 

“I have taken refuge in the Buddha, his Teachings and Eft 
Order of disciples, I have become a follower of the Teachmgs 
of the Son of the Sakyaa, lulot of men imbmng thy mind 
with the convuciion of the truth of these three Supreme 
Blessings with unfeigned faith do thou also take refuge in 
this Salvation ” 

The practical bearing of the Buddha Dhamma that 
Emperor A^ka commended to the king of Lanka can be 
summed up in some of the words of the Eock Edicts of the 
Emperor Asoka — 

“The gods who were regarded as true all over India have 
been shown to bo untrue This is the fnut of exertion nor 
33 th3S be attained by a gresti- xosxi only, beeanse even 3>y 
the small man. who chooses to exert hunself, immense heaven 
ly bbss may be won Let small and great exert to this end 
Bather and mother must be hearkened to Sunilarly respect 
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for iivmg creatures must be firmly established, truth must 
be spoken These are the virtues of the Law of Piety which 
must be practised Similarly the teacher must be reverenced 
by the pupil Towards relations, fitting courtesy should be 
shown This is the ancient nature (piety) This leads to 
length of days and according to this men must act (Minor 
Rock Edict II) ” 

“In all places men of every denomination may abide, for 
they all desire mastery over the senses and purity of mind, 
man however is various in his wishes and various m his 
likmgs Some of the denominations will perform the whole, 
others will perform but one part of the Commandment 
Even for a person to whom lavish liberabty is impossible, the 
'Virtues of mastery over the senses, purity of mind, gratitude 
and steadfastness are altogether indispensable (Rock Ed 
VII) ” 

The members of the embassy of Kmg Tiss-^ during their 
stay at the court of Emperor A^ka would ha\e realized the 
purport of the new doctrines and the profound influence it 
had upon the fortunes of the people The message of the 
Emperor to the king of Co>lou would also have impressed 
the king with the importance attached to the new religion 
and the mfluence it had everted in India The kmg and the 
people of Geylon'only roquued an oppoitunitj for closer 
contact and instruction in the teachings of the Buddha, for 
them to accept and practise the Dhenima (Law) that had 
found such great fa>ouT with the powerful emperor under 
whose auspices the king of Lanka v,as installed in the 
8o^ ereignty and crowned a second time 
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kingdom In the me^ln^'Julc flic them decided to paj a 
viflit io his Tolfiia%cs ‘\V’l»lo Mnlundn Them was spending 
his time inth hiR rclatncs 'Mut'isi\a, king of Laiiku, died and 
was fiuccccdcd bj his second son De\ aiiampij atissa Wlicn 
Do\ anampi) atissn Buccecdcd to the sov crcigntj of Lanka 
in the } car 230 B D (307 B C) the fame and pon or of Emperor 
A^kn W'la Morld-mdo The king of Cojloii sought the 
hioudslup of the great omptror and sent an cmbaK^y to him 
bearing costlj presents andreconed manj presents m return 
and the aBsurnneo of friendship anth the message, 

*‘Aham Buddham ca Dfiatnmajn ca Samghath ca saraaamQf^^o 
upasal aUai)i xcdc^iih Saktia’puUassa susanc, 

/tflj/ip’ t«id«i ratanuni uilamum naruUama 
ctWmb posddrtf/j^tJrtno ^addhaya-iaranamhliaja’ 

“I ha\o taken refuge in tlio Buddha his Tcachmgs and hiSr* 
Order of disciples I have become a follower of the Tcachmgs 
of the Son of the Sakyas ruler of men imbuing thy mmd 
with the conviction of the truth of those three Supreme 
Blessings with unfeigned faith do thou also take refuge in 
this Salvation ” 

The practical bearing of the Buddha Dhomma that 
Emperor A^oka commended to the king of LaUka can be 
Bummed up in some of the words of the Rock Edicts of the 
Emperor Asoka — 

“The gods who were regarded as true all over India have 
been shown to be untrue This is the fruit of exertion nor 
IS this to be attamed by a great man only, because even by 
the small man who chooses to exert himself immense heaven 
ly bbss may be won Lot small and great exert to this end 
Bather and mother must be hearkened to Similarly respect 
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‘YVe are the disciples of the Lord of the Dhamma (true faith) 
In compassion towards thee, Maharaja, 

We have repaired hither from Janibudvipa ” 

The thera preached to the hmg and his attendants from 
the words oi the Buddha in the Culahatthipadopama Sntta 
of the Majjhima Nikaya the parable of the elephant’s foot 
pnnts, the lesson of which is thus stated * — 

“Even so, brahmin, there arises in the world here a 
Truth-finder, Arahat all*enlightened, walking by knowledge, 
blessed, understanding all worlds, the matchless tamer of 
the human heart, teacher of gods and men, the Lord of 
Enlightenment This uiuverse — ^with its gods, IdSras, Brah- 
mas, recluses and brahmins, embiacmg all gods and mankind, 
—all this he has discerned and realized for himself, and makes 
Lnown, to others He preaches his Doctrine, which is so fair 
in its outset, its middle, and its close, with both text and 
import , he propounds a higher life that is wholly complete and 
pure This Doctrine is heard by the head of a house or his 
son or by one of other birth who hearing it puts his trust in a 
Truth finder, and in this tnist bethinks him that — A hole and 
corner life is all a home caii give, whereas Pilgrimage is in 
the open , it is hard for a home keeping man to live the higher 
life in all its full completeness and full purity and perfection , 
what if I were to cut off hair and beard don the >eIIow robes, 
and go forth from home to homelessness as a Pilgrmi ? 
Later, parting from his substance, be it small or great, parting 
too from the circle of his kinsfolk be thej few or niauj, he 
cuts off hair and beard, dons the jellou robes, and goes forth 
from home to homelessness as a Pilgrim ” 

“A Pilgrim nov, schooled in the Almsmen’s preccjits and 
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10. ARRIVAL or MMIIN'DA SIAIIA THERA 

This was considered to be an auspicious time for the 
mission of Thera Mahinda, for the king of Laiiku having 
already received the favour and friendship and patronage 
of the great emperor and his message regarding the virtue 
of accepting the teachings of the Buddha, was in a fit state 
to receive those teachings at the hands of iMahinda. TIius 
on the full moon day of Jettha (June) Thera iirahu Mahinda 
together \vith the four other theras as well as sumana 
Siimancra (son of Saiighainittu, his sister) and Bhandu the 
son of the queen’s younger sister’s daughter who became 
a laj' flisciple, arrived at ^fissoku Hill (Mihintale) near 
.{Vnurfidhapura in the year 23C B. E. (307 B.C.). 



tl. THE FIR.TT SERMON' OF THERA iLMII.VMA 

The first meeting of the king of Lafikfi and the Thera 
Mahinda is graphically descrilwd in the CTlironicIes of Ceylon. 
The full moon day of Jettha was a day of national festival 
in Lanka. Iden and women were engaged in amusing them- 
selves. The' king with a large par^' of followers went to 
Mihintale hills on a hunting expedition. There he saw the 
theras uath shaven heads dressed in yellow robes, of dignified 
mien and distinguished appearance who faced him and 
addressed him not as ordinary men addressing a king but as 
those to whom a king was their inferior. The conversation 
impressed the king and Ks immediate surrender to the 
wisdom and piety displayed by the thera was complete. 
Mahinda Thera in reply to the king’s inquiry as to who tfiey 
were and whence they had come, said : — 

“Samana mayaih Maharaja Dhammarajassa sdvaJed 
taveva anvkampdya Jambudipd Widgatd.” 
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or meat, — ^women, or girls, — •bond\romcu oi boiidmcu — shoo]) 
or goats, — ^fowls or s^me, — elephants or cattle or liorses or 
mares, — fields or lands He refrains from the practice of 
sending or going on messages lie neither bu) s not sells He 
never cheats mth weights, coins, oi measures He tales no 
part m briber), cozening, cheating, or other crooked ^\ay6 
He neve^ joins in wounding, murdering, and mamiclmg or in 
highway robbery, brigandage end fraud Contented is ho 
with whatever robes are given him as clothing, and nitli 
whatever alms aie given for lus belly’s needs ■VV’Jicrosoo\ er 
he goes, he takes all his belongnigs with him Just as a 
ivinged bird, wheresoever it goes, carries uith it its feathers 
and all, — so, wheresoever he goes, he takes all his belongings 
^ith him 

“A master of this noble code of virtue, ho oiijoj s unsullied 
w ell being within — ^When with his o> o he sees a visible shape, 
he is not absorbed by either its general appearance or its 
details , but, since the eye uncontrolled might load to cocc- 
tousness and discontent, to ovd and wrong states of mind, lie 
schools hunself to control it to keep notch and nard over it, 
and to establish control And he docs the like mth his fi\c 
other fpculties of sense 

'‘A mastei of this noble control over hia friculties, ho 
enjoi o unalloyed well bemg within Purposeful is he m 
all his doing®, whether in coming m or going out, m 
looking aliead or around lu fitretehing out his inn 
or in drawing it back iii wearing his clothes or 
caTsmg his boul in oafing or drinking in cheumg or 
‘•''\ouring food in attending to the calls of nature, in 
ualkmg or standing or sitting, in >>lccping or ualkiug, m 
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vray of life, he pufK from him /ill killing find al/st-ains from 
Wiling nnythii\g. Laying nsido cudgel and sword, he lives 
a life of innocenro and mere}*, full of kindliness and com- 
passion for cvcr 3 *fhing that lives. Tlieft ho puts from him 
find esrheu’s ; t/il’hig oiUy what is given to him hy others, 
and waiting till it is given, he live.s an honest and clean life. 
Putting from him all that doe.s not belong to the higher life, 
he leads the higher life in \'irtue, ab.staining from low sen- 
suality. Putting from him and abstaining from all lying, 
he speaks the truth, elef\vc.s to the truth, and is staunch, 
never docciWng the world with his lips. Calumny ho 
puts from him and eschews, not repeating elsewhere to the 
harm of people here whet lie hears tlicro, nor repeating here to 
the liarm of people clsowhcro what he hears elsowhcro ; tjius 
ho heals divisions and cements frieiulship, seeking peace and|v 
ensuing it ; for in peace is his delight and his words aro ever the 
words of a peacemaker. Reviling ho puts from him, and 
abstains from roinling people ; Iiis words arc wthout gall, 
pleasant, friendly, going home to the heart, courteous, 
agreeable and welcome to all. Tattle he puts from him and 
abstains therefrom, he speaks, in season and according to the 
facts, words of help concernii^ the Doctrine and the Rule, 
words to be stored in the heart, words duly illustrated, 
fraught rrith purpose, and pithy. He sedulously avoids 
hurting the seeds or plants of a village. He fakes but one 
meal a daj', never eating at night or after hours. He refrains 
from looking on at shows of dancing, singing and music. 
He eschews all use and employment of smart garlands, 
scents and perfumes. He sleeps on no tall or broad beds. 

He refuses to accept gold or coins of silver, — ^uncooked grain 
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or meat, — women or girls, — ^bondwomen or bondmen — sheep 
or goats, — fowls or swine, — elephants or cattle or horses or 
mares, — fields or lands He refrains from the practice of 
sending or goii^ on messages He neither buj s nor sells He 
never cheats with weights, coins, or measures He takes no 
part m bribery, cozening, cheating, or other crooked ways 
He nevei joins in bounding, murdering and manacling, or in 
highway robber} , brigandage end fraud Contented is he 
mth whatoier robes are given him as clothing, and uith 
uhatevei alms aie given for his bcllj ’s needs Wheresoeier 
ho goes, ho takes all hia belongings uith him Just as a 
uinged bird, wheresoever it goes, carries with it its feathers 
and all, — so, wheresoeier he goes, he takes all his belongings 
him 

“A master of this noble code of virtue, he enjo} s unsullied 
well being within — 'When mth his e} e Lo sees a ^^slble shape, 
he IS not absorbed by either its general , appearance or its 
details , but, smee the c>e uncontrolled might lead to co\c- 
tousness and discontent, to e\ d and wrong states of mind, he 
schools himself to control it, to keep uctoh and uord over it, 
and to establish control And ho does the like uith his five 
other faculties of sense 

“A maatei of this noble control over his ficulties, he 
enjoso unallojcd well-being within Purposeful is he m 
all his domgs, whether in coming in or going out, in 
looking ahead or around in stretehmg out his arm 
or in drawing it back in wearing his clothes or 
ca rjing his bowl in eating or drinking m cliewmg or 
'icvounng food in attending to the calls of nature, lu 
walking or stindmg or sitting in sic’cpmg or walkmg, m 
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’^pcccli or in silence, — ^lic is aU\n)s purpo‘-eful m all 
lie docs 

“A master of tins noble code of Mrtuc, a master of tins 
noble code of control of lua faculties of sense, and a master 
of noble mindfulness and piiTjjose in all lie does he resorts 
to a loncI> lodging, — in tlie forest under a tree in the wilds 
in ca\ e or grot, in a ch irncl ground, m a tliickct or on bracken 
in the open After his me •!, when lie is b"ck from liis round 
for alms, he seats himself cioss legged and mtli bod} ciect, 
mth his heart sot on mmdfidncss lIis hie is purged (i) of 
appetite for things of the norld for lie Ins put from him all 
appetite therefor , — (ii) of all spiteful thoughts, for ho is filled 
only with lo\’mg-kinducss and compission for all that Ines , 
— (ui) of all torpor, for all torpor has left him, druen out 
clarit} of nsjon, bj mindfulness, ind bi purpose m all he 
does , — (iv) of all fiurrv and woit\ , for he is serene, and his 
heart ^vItlun is at peace and qmt of nil ’a omes ; — and (% ) of 
all doubts, for his life is unclouded b} doubt, he is troubled 
b} no questionmgs, right states of rmnd ha-ve purged lus 
heart of all doubting mien he his put from him these 
Fne Hindrances, those defilements of the heaitwhich weaken 
a man’s insight, then, di\estcd of pleasures of sense and 
divested of ^Tong states of consciousness, he enters on and 
abides in, the Fust Ecstac} with all its zest and satisfaction, 
a state bred of Jn^^a^d aloofness but not divorced from 
observation and reflection 

“This, brahmin is known as the Truth finder’s foot 
print, the Truth finder’s track, the Truth finder’s slash 

“But it IS not } et that the disctple of the Noble concludes 
that the Lord is all enlightened, that he has v ell and truly 
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re\ealed Ills Doctrine and that his Confraternity walks 
aright 

‘ Nor does he so conclude as he successive!} attains to the 
three other Ecstasies — each of which is called the Truth 
finder s footprint the Truth finder s track the Truth finder s 
slash 

With heart thus steadfast dnerse existences of the 
p-’st in all their details and features This too is called the 
Truth finder s footprint the Truth finder s track the Truth 
finder a slash But not }et does he conclude that the Lord 
is all enlightened that he has nell and trulj revealed his 
Doctrine and that his Confraternity walks aright 

‘ That same steadfaat heart he now applies appeared 
_afteT death in states of bliss and in heaven This too is 
called the Truth finder s footprint walks aright 

That same steadfast heart he next applies to the kuov 
ledge of the eradication of the Cankers course that leads 
to their cessation This too is called nalks aright 

When he kno^vs this and sees this his heert is delivered 
from the Canker of sensuous pleasure from the Canker of 
CQUtinumg existence and from the Canker of mne ranee 
and to him thus del^^cred ceraes the knowledge of bts Deli 
\erance in the convicMou — Rebirto is no more 1 have lived 
the highest life mv task is clone and now for me there ls 
no more of what I nave been 

Tnis is known as the Truth finder's footprint the 
Truth finder •=■ track tlie Tilth finders sh-h And no \ 
at Iv'^t the di riple of no Noble concludes too Lord 
IS all enJightened that he has well and tru!} rci’caled his 
Doctrine and tin t his Confrateinitv w alks aright 
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rose to ecstacy on hernng the new message and thii'' the 
Law of the Blessed One got itself firmly established Lands 
and buildings ere dedicated to the cause of the new religion 
Artistic biuldings arose on every side thousands joined the 
order of the duciples the land obtained a neiv breath that 
earned the people ivith il lihc a storm 

13 SAMQH ^'iIITTA THEUI ANT) WOMEN Dl-^riPLES 

The women headed by Queen Anula desired to entei the 
order of disciple" ard thus it came about tnat emissaries 
headed by the hing s nephew Aiittha were sent to Emperor 
AsoVa to the o\ Semalie (\lsrlp^BS to enabte the 

women of Lanka to obtain ordination 
^ Princess Samghanutta the sister of Slahmda Thei'' who 
had entered the order and h^d received ordination was sent 
out to Lanka at the request of the king and the people and 
on the recommendation of Mehmda Thera 

The message sent by Thera tlajunda to Emperor 
Asoka pleased him very much for in it he realized that the 
mission to Lanka had been emmenth si ccessful and the 
king and the people of Lanka had •>ccepted the new doctrine 
with enthusiasm 

11 ARim ai or thf sacrfd ro-rrFE 
Emperor A&ok decided on sending a token of the Gre-’t 
and Enlightened One to the laml of Laid a and prepared a 
brand of the Sodbi Tree m der XibKh the Lord atfainecf 
Enlightenment He planted the brancli m e golden ^e8sel 
and when it had taken root convened it to the ship himself 
carrying the branch of tlie tree on bis head and deposited 
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it m the ship He also sent a large number of atteruHiits 
to nccompam the tree, tlie Clironicles mention that tliose 
were selected from the Brahmins, noble<» and householders 
and consi»Jtcd of 61 familic** Princess Sarnffhamitta Therl 
and her attendants embarked on the same •»hip as uell as the 
ambassadors and messengers uho came frem L^nka The 
ship palled frem Tamralipti and armed at tne port of Linka 
in seven dajs The port was knowm as Tambukolapatuns 
situated in the north of the island The long of Lanka on 
hearing of the arrival of the ship had the road from Jsmbukola 
to the capital cit^ of AimradhapuTe ^aily decorated He 
arrived in state and himeolf took chaise of the Bodhi Tree 
This tree x\ as planted in the Mahaniecha garden of AnurS^ha- 
pura vnth crest fo^tmties and tended inth honour .s^i^ 
care and up to thi« date it flourishes the object of veneration 
and worship bv millions of Buddhists of the present day 
Theri Samchamitta on her arrival took cliirge of her 
duties and Queen AiudS and thousandB of wemen ot J>anka 
were admitted to the order and tne ordoi of female disciples 
was founded m Lanka Pom that date 


15 TIIP riPM ESTABLISRjrPNT OF SASWA 
It 18 said that on one occasion King DevSnampiya 
tiEsa inquired from the Thera "Mahuida whether the Sasaus 
or the religion of the Buddha was well established in the 
island The Tliera s reply was that so far as the Sasana 
was concerned it was well established but not firmly estab- 
lished, for he said, “Kii^ until one who is born in this land 
to parents who were bom her<» ■* the order and learns 
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the Vinfiya (niles of the order of disciples) and teaches it to 
others, the Sasana' wiU not be firmly established.” 

Thera Arittha, nephew of the king, had by this time 
become noted for his piety and his learning and on an appoint- 
ed day, at a specially constructed preaching hall, in the 
presence of numeroiis th^as and bhikkhus and the king and 
the chiefs, Thera Arittha was invited to a discourse on the 
Vinaya in the presence of Thera Maha Mahinda. And his 
exposition was so correct and pleasing that there were 
•great rejoicings as the condition required for the firm 
establishment of the Sasana was fidfilled by him. 

Id. PROGRESS OF BODDHISM JX LAN'KA 

^w/'The progress of Buddhism in Lafika from this time was 
very rapid. Tens of thousands of men and women joined 
the order of disciples. The Dhamma was studied with groat 
diligence. The people became enthusiastic followers of the 
new religion. Places of worsliip were built all over the island. 
Houses for the bhikkhus were proWdod wherever required. 
The bhikkhus received lavish support from the Inity. 

17. THE PASSING AWAY OP THERA JIAHIXOA AXD 
THERI SAMGH\MITTA 

Thera Mahinda lived to the age of 80 j’oars and Therl 
Samghamitta to the age of 79 years. They spent nearly 
48 years in the island. Tlie former died in the eighth year 
of the reign of King Uttiya and the latter in the ninth 
year of the king's reign. Utty’a himself died in the 
following year 28G B.E, (257 B.C.). 


60 
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fFesc pillTJs are stiJl seen ArniTadhaptira These activities 
continued for the next 68 y ears 

Ibout the end of the period for about 15 years foreign 
usurpers occupied Aimradhapura King Vattagamani 
Abhaja re occupied the throne after overthrowing the 
usurpers 

la SOCIM AM> CLLTVPVn TVEVrfOPMFNT DUE TO BUT>Dni':vi 
It IS well to find out the social and cultural development 
of the Sinhalese during the two centuries following their 
ycccptance of the Buddlust religion Wo hive man> inci 
dents and stones m SuUiale e Clironicles from which a 
definite idea rcgj'dmg these conditions can be inferred 
For instance Ra^avaki tt aPalinork composed m the thir- 
teenth centuiT of the Christian era has collected over a 
hundred stones of the life of the people during this early 
period Iccording to these stones among the Sinhalese 
there does not ■’ppear to h^ve liccn any castes or dinsions 
Brahmins aro mentioned as Uvmg apart n their own villages 
■'nd were more or less counted is foreign to the Sinhalese 
The members of the loval families nere hold in i class by 
themselves and those of such families who ispired to the 
kingdom had to mirrv a member of i roval fxnuli or it 
least from a Brihmin familv The rest **f the people were 
grhapatLS (those having settled ibodes) The Cand ilns 
(despised) vvcie those without a fived ibode thev were dcs 
pisccl on account of being trunps vnd v vgrvnts with no 
fixed residence In some cises the word ( mdala was used in 
iX self dcjirt c itor} m inner in order to mdic ite unwortluness 
^ t nee of Prince ill son of King Diittluga 
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The hierarch} of the disciples was coiitmued in pupiler} 
succession Thera ^Vrittha succeeded ^lahiuda Thera, he 
was in turn succeeded by Tissadatta, Kalasumana, Dighs 
nrima and Dighasumana 


ifi I^^ASJ^^s or TAiiiLs v^D RrsTOp\TioN or 

li\ KINC DUITH^OAUAM 

Twent} } o^T^,jiIior-TliG*tIeath of Uttiya foreign usurper 
sei^d thV capital citj of AnuracUjapura and for se^cnty su: 
>eaT& they occupied it 

However this usurpation eviti^ntly did not affect the pio 
gress of Buddhism, for the peopi^ j^eld strongU to their nc'^ 
religion Kmg Duttliagama^j^tjje greet hero pientil^ 
vanquished the usurper and Anuradh 'pur i ni 3& 

BE {161 BC) ’ ' 

The set back to ration-'l aspu.^^jojis durmg tlic Tanu 
usurpation of scNenty-si\ vea”^ ^«'‘nd the people nioT< 
enthusiastic in their rctiMtics after ti^Qy. \nctories Kev 
rcbgious buildings n ere planned -nd coinpr^^gd RatananialJ 
caitva the greatest Buddhist menument th u -wati cNer buih 
b} the Buddhists ^^hc^c the artistu skill of tbe people oi 
Gc>]on .md their Iniildmg knowledge vcio brougit together, 
showed the immense rcsoiuccs of we 1th dtumg thfs period 
This caitsa was built in addition to hundreds of other 
religious buildings Tlio great nine .stoned p I t< for the 
members of the Biiddhtst order kuow^l s the Bn /en Palace 
on ret mint of its shining nict«d roof was planmd an<l <om 
pletcd during tins time The building w is eroLted on a 
foundation buttressed b> 1 600 stone pill irs 'Ihernmsof 
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these pillars are still seen at Anuradhapiira These activities 
contimiecl for the next 68 years 

About the end of the period for about 15 jears foreign^ 
nsurpeTS occupied AnuradliapuTa King Vattagainaui 
Abhaya re occupied the throne after overthrowing the 
usurpers 

10 SOCtVL VND rUITOrvL DEVrLOPVIFNT DUL TO nuDDni^vt 

It 15 web to find out the social and cultural development 
of the Sinhalese during the two centuries following their 
acceiitance of the Buddlust religion IVo have many inci 
dents and stones m Sinhalese Clironicles from which a 
definite idea rcgijrding these conditions can bo inferred 
For instance RasavCihvix, a Pali work composed in the thir- 
teenth contuiy of the Christian cm lias collected over a 
hundred stones of the life of the people during this early 
period According to these stories among the Sinhalese 
there docs not eppoar to have been <\n} castes or divisions 
Brahnuiis are mentioned as Iiv mg ajiart in their own \ illages 
and were more or less counted *s foreign to the Sinhalese 
The members of the roval fvmilics were held in a class by 
themselves and those of such faiuilios who aspired to the 
lungdotn hid to mirrv a member of i roval fanulv or at 
least from a Brahmin fimilv The rest of tho people were 
grhapatis (those h ivung settled alwdes) The Candalns 
(despised) weic those without a fixed ».l>ode thev were des- 
pised on account of being tramps ind vagrants with no 
fixed residence In some < sc"* the word (’audrda was used in 
a self deprec’torv m inner m order to indicate unwortlimess 
There IS the inst. moof IVincc Mil sou of King Duttluga 
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mam, ^\ho fell in love intli a village artisan’s daughter, Devi 
(Aiokamala) She in addressing the prmco said that she was a 
Candall as she did not belong to a family into which a 
member of the royal fanuU' was allowed to marry The two 
divisions of people merely appear to bo those who had a 
fixed abode and those ^ho had no fixed abode There was 
at this time no special division for trades or occupations, for a 
householder or members of a farmlj' n ere, m general, expected 
to engage themsehes m one of the three occupations, viz — 
as traders, as artisans or as cultivators 

Bnnce Dlghabhaja when appointed ns Governor of 
Kasatota required attendants and asked each chief family 
of a village to send one of its sons for service and sent a 
messenger to Sangha, the chief of the vallage The C\iie£ 
called together his seven soi^ The oldest six asked him tV 
send the youngest to the kmg’s service os he was idling his 
time at home without engagu^ in any woik “M^'c six are 
engaged in such occupations as trade mdustries and ctilti 
vation and work hard at our occupations ” Agam m another 
story, the father, a chief of e villpge, addressing his daughter 
regarding her husband tells her that her husband was living 
in idleness, and like her brothers should engage himself m an 
occupation such as cultivation, industry and commerce 
Thus It appears all trades were common the same family 
engaged in work as artisans, tradesmen and cultivators 
without any distinction 

The religion of the Sinhalese dunng this period is purely 
and ertirely Buddhist and the stones indicate much practical 
activity ir religious afiairs, both in endowment and main- 
tenance of religious institutions and the practice of reli^ 
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iples, Tho orders of Bhikkbus and Bliilddiuiils 
kh,ed during tKe period ; a very large number of men and 
— — -jn entered the religious orders. Some of the viharas had 
thousands residing in them. There were also large numbers 
who were practising meditation in forest and rock caves. 
They were well supported by the laity. There were four 
classes of disciples the Novices (Samai.iera), Bhikkhus 
(fully ordained), Sthavira (Elders), Maba Sthavira (Chief 
Elders). There are no Saiigharajas mentioned in any of the 
stories and no interference by kings or ministers in appoint- 
ments or of giving ranks to the members of the Order, or of 
giving them power over others. The affairs of the Saugha 
ivere managed by themselves under well-established rules of 
the Viuaya, There appetars to have been large numbers of dis- 
flplos who had attained to the state of Rahats, (arahats) ?.c., 
those who had gained emancipation. In addition practically 
every man or woman was an upai^lm or upS'iika, devotee 
who regularly performed his religious duties. The Bhikkhus 
lived in their viharas during tho rainy season and at other 
reasons travelled far and wide in the country, visiting villages, 
other viliaras, and as pilgeims worshipping at shrines. Both 
laymen and Bhikkhus are frequently mentioned as going 
on pilgrimages to Gaya in India- to worship at the Sacred 
Bodhi-Tree there. These parties of pilgrims sometimes 
crossed over to Southern India and walked all tho way to 
Gaya, taking about six months on the journey, sometimes 
tbfyj ‘ga by sna. an/l. bniL al Tainialiijtx al tha of. tha 

Ganges and reach Gaya in half the time. Tho Bhikkhus 
learnt the Dhamma and most of them had practised it com- 
mitting Pitakas to memorj' and pr^erviiig the tradition by 
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continual rcpetitioJis Qlic Bhikkhus ^erc the nistrncton 
of tlic people This v>'ib practically a dut} The Dbarma 
■\\as expounded indi\aduall3 on caerj occasion and preach 
mgs to congregations were also held from time to time 
Tl ere is the mention of the pcnodical expounding of the 
Dhamma at a temple E'^ch temple m a district sometimes 
took a turn once a 3 ear to preach Ary avamsa Sutra which 
was continued each tunc for se\cn da vs the gatherings 
on these occasions appear to be aery large as m instances 
mentioned it is said that the crowds v ere so great that large 
numbers usually had to stand outside the hall for the whole 
night and listen to the Dharma the audience included 
Bhikkhus and the laity both men and women There is 
also mention of discourses by laj pieaoheis v el) \ ersed in 
Dhaimna cmplojcd bv the long at halls of preachmg 

It IS not clearly stated whether Brahmans who lived in 
Brahman ^^lIagos practised their religion Ulontion 
IS made of ‘^annyasis or logis vho practised asceticism and 
sometimes lived in cemeteries scantil\ clad with 1 odies 
co\eTecl with ashes and es the storj savs pretending to be 
saints while at the same tune tkoa led smful In es There is 
no mentioi of Brahman temples or places of worship 

"Women ha^e held a verj higii status in society during 
this period Piacticallv m e\er3 society the position of 
women shows no distinction from that of men The^ 
free]} take part in e\erv actiMty of bfe and their influence 
IS T\ di’i 'liufn ciunac^nr is depicted xn must lirvucn 

able terms gentle courteous and good ratuicd heritable 
tender and mtelligent eaetreada to help others to preserve 
the honour of their families devoted to religion and countrv 
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with mitiainellcd freedom of action Tlie position of women 
IS further seen from the hot that monogamy was a definite 
institution There is no mention of any other form of 
marriage Women had freedom in choosmg their husbands 
Sumana, the pious lady of Aiiuradhaptira, fell in lore mth 
a visitoi, a stranger from Eohana, and married him without 
any consultation with her people Two girl who were 
bathmg m a river, aau a floatmg plank and they decided 
that one who saw the plank first should have It and the 
othei should have an}'thmg that was on the plank It 
happened that a joung man Tlssa had floated down on the 
plant One of the girls tore a piece of her cloth and thiew 
It to him and he was taken ashore thus dressed and taken to 
hoi parents’ house The parents consented to marry the girl 
to him Prince Sail, sou of Kmg Diitthagamani, fell m Icie 
with the tillage maiden Devi, afterwards known as Asoks 
mala, when she wa- plucking flowers and after inquiring fi om 
her and finding out that she was not a married woman, inar- 
rled her Sangh adatts , tlie minister of the king, when ho w as 
resting at a pavilion on the embankment of Tissavapi saw a 
maiden who w as teat ellmg m the company of her six brothers, 
he sent one of his attendants to mqmre from her whether 
*0 was a married woman and finding that she was single, 
proposed m-iriage to hei and on her accepting, the brothers 
ipproved of her maimpc to the numster In every societj 
where women "nil mairiago were concerned there were tei- 
:an, customs that were appa.ent In the first place a smtor 
nvanabit mqmrcd from a woman whether she was married 
11 unmaniod, if unmarried, the woman s consent to marrmpo 
ivas sought from her direct aud the parents and relatucs 
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>I A\RTTlVr OF S\CPED BOOKS 

stated m tlie earJy Chromcles, that aftei the accep 
Buddhism hj the people in Lanha and after the 
formation of p hierarch} of disciples v, ho were Sinhalese, a 
council was held under Mahmda Thera where all the leading 
theras uere present and the teachings were recited, and 
authoritatii el} laiddoun as u as done m the third con voca 
tion held m India under the direction of Empeior A4oka 
Thera vada was thusfi'^edJn Geylon and according to tradition 
and custom the various parts of the Pitaha uere learnt b} 
the members of the Order and committed to memory and 
uere preserved as oral traditions It was during a famine 
that broke out shortlj before the accession of King IValagam- 
bahu that a great strain ^as put on the continuance of this 
form of preseiMug the teachings of the Pitaka Bhikkhus 
and theras on the verge of starvation and death ossembled 
at various spots and continued under great difficulties to 
repe.st the teachings m order to preserve them from being 
lost When conditions became normpl, the members of the 
Order considered the question of the possibility of losing the 
teachings if au} similar calamitj or calamities uere to occur 
in the future and thej decided that the time had arriied for 
committing these teachings into imting so tint the} might 
be preserved for future generations The advent of «chisms 
about thi^tiine might also haye y\eighed strongly in fayour 
of this decision Thus the members of the ’Order assembled 
at Mahay ihars at A.nur"idliapur.- . rd took counsel together 
and with the pernussion and eutouragement of tlie king 
a conyocation yyas held where the teachings y\ere recited and 
scribes yyere engaged to commit into yyTitmg the teachings 
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ngrpcd fo the niarriagp -n-itlioiit ilcmiir. Onro maTricd, they 
set tip a floparato liou'ic aiul ilid not live with tlio parents of 
either. ”\Voincn were as educated ns men : they, too, learned 
the various arts and sciences, thev attended to religious 
woTsliip and lieard t}*c Dliatninn freely witliout any res- 
triction. Among other accomplifihmcnt.s flic rrt of cooken* 
was liold ip higli repute and ever}' girl from tlint of princess 
to a commoner was taught this art. TJie Iiouspwife or the 
dauglitCT received guests and entertained them ; the food 
was served to the guests hj- them per.sonalh'. The milJcing. 
of cows and the jireparation of ghee were always in the hands 
of the women of tlio household. '^Vomon took part in out- 
door occupations. Tlicy were good riders where horses were 
kept, and were good swimmers. 

2ft VATTACAMAN! APHAVA 

Two very unportant events took place in the reign of 
King TTalagam Bohu otherwise known as Vattrg.lmani 
Abhaya Thus king first ascended the throne fifteen years 
earber but was oa erpowered by Tamil invaders who occupied 
Anuradhapura for about year.s Tlie time preceding tins 
period was one of both economic and political difficulties, a 
long drought had affected the food supply of the country 
and the people had been reduced to great privation. However 
these conditions disappeared rapidly and in 454 B E. (89 B.C ) 
when he legamed the kingdom, normal corditions prevailed. 

The two important events about this tune Avhich concerned 
the Buddhist religion, were first the introdnetion for the 
first tune a schism in the Buddhist Churc! 
committing of the Buddhist teachings im 
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l ^^PTT1^^ OF «>ACPFD POOKS 

It IS stated in tFe earl> Chrouicles tliat after the accep 
taiice of Buddhism hj the people in Lanka and after the 
formation of a hierarcha of disciples who were Sinhalese a 
council was held under Mahinda Thera where all the leading 
theras were present and the teachings were recited and 
authoritatn el} laid down as was done in the third convoca 
tion held in India under the direction of Emperor Aloka 
Theravada was thusfi^ed m Ceylon end according to tradition 
and custom the aarious parts of the Pital a were learnt b} 
the members of the Order and committed to memory and 
were preserved as oral traditions It was during a famine 
that broke out shoxtl} before the •'ccession of King Walagam- 
bahu thac a great strain was put on the continuance of this 
form of presen mg the teachings of the Pitaka BhilJJms 
and theras on the veige of star\ation and death assembled 
at various spots and continued under great difficulties to 
repeat the teachings in order to preser\e them from being 
lost When condi'^ions became normal the members of the 
Order considered the question of the possibilit\ of losing the 
teachings if an\ similar calemity or calamities were to occur 
in the future and the> decided that the time had amied foi 
committing these teachings into writing so that thej might 
he presen eel for future generations The idvent of ‘cliisms 
about this time might also h?ie weighed strongh in faiour 
of this decision Thus the members of the Order assembled 
at Mahavihfira at \nuracUiapuT -rd took coi usel together 
and with the permission and eucourpgement of the km" 
a com ocation was held where the teachings were recited and 
scribes were engaged to commit into writing the teachin"s 
61 
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which included the Puli Vm Sutn nd \bhi 

dhrmini •’nd the Sinhalese comnicntarics S^rae of the 
Clironicles state that after the coniocition it TPhaviliars 
at Anurldlnpura the selected nurnher of reciters and 
senbes oOO m ell, repaired to Ahilein ceic temple close to 
jMatale, where in retircracnt tliei completed the workassigned 
to tliem and thus for the first time brought out m look 
fonn the Teaching-^ of the Ruddhv In the words of the 
Nilaya Saingraha ^ 

Vt that time oOO^Ruhats who assembled at Huleiu* lu 
the coiintrv of 3rat._le ui dtr the p‘’tron''ge of •’ certain chief 
recited and reduced to nTrting the tcTt of the three Pitaka* 
beginning with the Buddh-’s In mcn\ j birth of being 
which he attends m his fcbcits while seated on the Vajrfi 
thiore at the root of the Bo tree on the d'’^ Jio scattcrec^ 
the hosts of Tl'tr'’ '■nd •'ttairod Btiddhchood and ending with 
the Pst words, Oh Bhikkhvs since all things •‘re imper 
manent be diligent ’ spoken h\ him at his fin'*! emancipation 
^ that he preached m tlas intetT”! of fortv fi\c •sears to 
D 0 ^as, Brahmas XJgas Suparnas men. Yaksas Baksasas 
Siddhas and A rdpadliares for their edification the same in 
the number of letters words granthas and bhlnas 51*13 
lea^^ng nothing adding nothing free from •’ll heresr upheld 
by the three con\ocations of monks pure s a stre-m of the 
laea-senl} ri\er free as a ervst®! from all iiupunties comfort 
mg the whole world like •* great shos\eT of nectar great 
straight path to the threefold knowledge and the me'ins for 
the attainment of ill happiness desired h\ men the s^me 
which had been brought dowm oianv m mccessjoii of the 
great Monks 
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2’ ^.AIONG THF \ irrUMA BHIKKHUS 

Tlxe first schism that occurred in the church in Ceylon 

due to an incident that occurred in connection 'uuth the 
discipline of the communit} Tlie Jang had built a new 
monastei\ or Mhara JaiO’am es Abhayagiri outside the 
boundaries of the Mahavihlra Suua on a spot where a 
Niganth? named Gin had established hiniself, who was a 
foreigner and who had mocked at the kuig while he was 
flying from his enemies The kung on hn> return drove the 
Niganthas and on the spot built the Abhayagiri Vihara which 
he presented to a bhikkhu named Tissp, a descendant of the 
rojal familj Tissa li\ed a dissolute bfe and the bhiUJius 
of "MahaMliSra assembled and inquired into the charges 
against Tissa and decided to expel him for misconduct Thej 
were obstructed by one of the pupils of Tissa who too was 
expelled from the Older This Alahadelya Tissa burning 
mth lesentment left i\ith about fi%e hundred monks and 
In-ealang from Theriya Nikaj a v ent and lived at Abha} agin 
Vihai? Dvmng this tune tbstaplcs of Dhaimaruci Acarya 
of Va)jiputt? Nikaya found their to Geylou from 
Pellarama of Damb^diva and the recalcitrant bhikkhus of 
Abhejagiri accepted their doctnue md formed a ueu 
Nikaya under the name of Dhormaruci 

The> remained a separate Nikaya from that time as a 
rival to the Alahanhaia end adopted the Vaitulja Pitaka 
and proclaimed it to be the preaching of the Buddhe Two 
hundred } ears after m 752BE (209 A C ) Iving V]\a\ahara 
Tissi had these Veiti’l}? books examined b} one of Jus 
learned ministers ind on his leport he suppressed the 
Teitulja books \bout fifti letrsHtci Vaitul}a doctrmes 
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^\ero tevncd and the Al»h.tvagiri XikuMv became ncti’ 
in its propaganda At this time a number of its ndheren 
separated and founded a new sect bioini as Sagah} 
m 795 BL {272 AC) The king at this time Gotl: 
bha}a luMiig assembled the BhiJAIms of the fi'c grei 
nionpstcries of the Tlicn\a XlIvii^a (MohuMhura Xika^i 
I'lid getting tlic Vaitiiljj looks cxaimned got the bool 
dcstrojed and expelled the Vaitul)a monks Sixtx of tbes 
left for the Soh coiiutr) of India 'Hie struggle did not en< 
here for tlic .ulhercnts of the neu doctrines uere firml; 
estiiblislicd in feouUi India and thei planned to imdernuni 
the !Mahu\iliara Nikuja inCojIon AVitli tins object a ^e^J 
learned monk by nemo of feenghanutri ranie to Ccjlon aiu 
obtpined the post of tutor to tlic kniig’s tMo sons frangh^ 
mitra gained considerable luflnencc o\cr tlic younger pupil, 
Mahasena and ^^?8 able to instil into hun the nev. doctrine 
and make him a follonei of 1ns viens When Mahascni 
ascended the throne, the opjiortunit} looked foruardto bi 
the Vaitid) ans came The non king became a great supporter 
of his tutor and as such persecuted tlie Hahdvihdra monks , 
he dispossessed the ’\Iahavjhaia and destrojed then monas 
teries for a time the star of the neu sect was in the ascen 
dant At this time came a woman’s influence on the side 
of the established church The queen became active lu its 
cause The lad\ who was chief queen of this king and a 
daqghtei of the roval Lemeni race at uhose instance the 
ThupSrama was being lebuilt got an aidizan to decapitate 
the monk Sanghamitra and having impaled his bod^ she 
sent for and burnt the Vaitulja books ” There was much 
distirrhanco in the counlrj, the pcisecution of the MahS 
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vilifiru Nikuvft wastounteracted and tliciurtuonco of Abhaya- 
giri Nikaya gradiially disappeared tliongh atfempts Avere 
made by the latter from time to time to assort tliemselves 
until lu about 1107 RE (564 AO) a great monk aud 
teacher named Jotipala coming fromDambadiva so exposed 
the fallnLios of the Vaitulva doctrine that m his day they fell 
into disrepute and died off After the death of lung Agra- 
bodlii 1141 BE (598 A.O ) the monk of the tuo Naka^ 
(if., I)(UP Nrtka aud Bagin Naka othfi'^se Doua Vihara 
and Abhayagin Vihara theseatsot the tno Vaitulj-a frater- 
nitJos) disnussod jiridc and liNod m submission to the monks 
of the Mahilviliilra 

Intercourse a*itli India was so frequent that bom time 
tc time otlicr nou-orthodo\ doctrmts ofcationally found 
favour u'ith certain monks, but tlieso had no m.irked effect 
on tne genera' progre<;s or the dabiht} d the MehS NikRrn 

-M \ •u/Mriin.irA \/ka>a 

It la meutioued that iii 1362 BE (SI9 A C ) an ascetic 
of the "l^ajraparvata Nikaya clad in the robes of a Buddhist 
monk came to Ceylon from Dambadiva and converted the 
then King ^latvalasena into his secret doctrine ‘It was 
at this time that Ratnakuta teachings, etc , were introduced 
into Lanka ” To-day there are no books of Vaitiilya Pitaka 
or those used by the Vap-aparvata Nika^’a found anyivhere 
in Ceylon Wc, hoA\ever, find charms couched more oi less 
similar to those found m Mahayana texts used in ceremoiues 
connected unth the exernsing oi cmI spirits and the practice 
of magic prevalent in the island 

During the archa?ological surveA of Amu adh apu ra thirteen 
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roppor phqiics A\orc fliscoxcrod in tlie o‘rth and debris t 
tlic Bagobv inouiid at Vija\araini» Moinster\ mscnj 
tioiis thev are uttnliutcd to tlic fie\ont]i to mrth ccntur 
A C TI\e 1 vnguagc® m tKc platen is a base ‘Sanskrit intcrhdc 
>\Jth nnstic m\ocatioiLS Thor ]>ro\c the presence r 
Ccjlou at tKo period ot adherents of ^f■^llu. 3 u^^u fkhool o 
Buddlasni Three of these i ro guen hdoa ns mdic tmg th 
above desenphon 

* No 8 Kihli dhiri (Ihifi hum hunt ^ atrocava qarhJu 
sahetta gaslhanjala<ia qarhha tmhV aruuikn 

No 9 Hum hunt tatrocaua gnrhha ’tniicUa ymthunta 
hasa garhha tnahakarunika ha 

No 13 Om larf luntarc tnre siahu 

2i nuDDiiisT rhic'*''tih rodiu Tr>r 
Tliero are two highly venerated Bi’ddbist rebes in Oov Ion 
around which the Buddliists of the island have roUied both 
in veneration and historical pndc Tlie first is the Bo tree 
at Anuradhapura whose introduction has alreadp been 
dealt with The tree is in existenco tb daj •’t Anuradhapura 
and to its worship “ire attracted imbions of Buddhists m the 
island who mahe regular pilgnuiages Dunrg the annual 
chief festival on the full moon d ?3 of the month of June 
to-day with the facilities of the Eailwav and "Motor bus 
services nearly a lac of pilgrims ittend Afr Leisching, the 
Agent of Gov emment, writing in 1870 describes as follows the 
pilgrimage at that tune when there were no Rpilwav s or other 
facilities for travelling — 

‘ There is anuu'’lh a gatheang from all p^-rts of the 

• -Irchieoltipcttl 'survey tolvn *'«*ionaI P-tjieis ISPO p 1’ 
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islftud ftt AuurfuUiapu a to %isit wlint arc called the sacred 
places I suppose nioio then 20,000 people come hero, 
romain /or a few dii^s and then lea^e . As the height of 
the festival »‘j)proi>cIics the place hecoines instinct with life 
These 20,000 people from venous parts conic and go without 
a single pohroinan hcu\g liore and as the ^fagLstrate of the 
DLstnet, r cm only sev that j»n 3 'fJiing to surpass thoir 
(iecoruin and sobriotv of conduct it is impossible to concoiv'o. 
»^uch p thing as e tow is unlicard of ’ 

“Tlie planting of the sacred lio-treo invested the citj' of 
Auiirudlinpure with c sacred cliprccfcr, without which its 
site would probablv have now become forgotten ” 

2. nil- vvepn* r*>oii( i riu 

Tho second important event is the arrival of Buddha’s 
Tooth from India about 805 B R (202 A C ) dunng tho time 
of lung Kitsiri ^feghavanue Hver since the Sacred Tooth 
Rohe w rs recDiv ed m Cci Ion it hrs become a national treasure 
of great value and ,i tangible tohen of tho attachment of the 
Sudialeso to tlie doctrines of the Blessed Tethagata To-da} 

It IS ensJirmod in golden cashets m the Temple of Tooth 
Relic in KaiuU which has become the centre of devout pil 
grims from dl over the island and from Buddhist lands 
elsewhere Ancient customs and ceremonies aze scnipulouslv 
Kept up ofTcnugs tre made deilv and in honour of the Relip 
for fourteen Kandy 

ever) 3eai during August The procession on these occasions 
IS conducted bj tcnso{thows‘>nd8of devotees, with elephants 
lights and music and dauceri* Chiefs in full ancient attire 
accompanj the procession Lirge tracts of land have been 
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sot apiTt as fees for aorvices at this temple and tlio tenfltif 
of thoso lands have ^arJOHS ser^jcoa apportioned to tieni 
Tlie oxlnbition of ^acrod Echo itself takes place at vanouf 
intorMds >\hon tons of thoimuds of pilgrims find their ivai 
to the Temple to isorslup and new the Eelic 

The Tooth Itclic ^^as in the possession of King Guhrslva 
of Kahfiga 'uho ^^hQn ho was almut to lie defeated in battle 
ontn’sted it to his daughter Hemamuhl Trcmimala inth 
her husband Dantakumura brought over the Sicrcd Tooth 
to Lankri and handed it o^er to lung Sirimegho\anna at 
AnuTfldhapura rrom this date the Tooth Itclic became the 
cixo of the k-ings of Lanka who built special temples for if 
md during the moni nci&situdes of the forfune^oT^be 
kings of Lanka tJio Sacred IteJio was ronioped from pKco 
to place where the fortunes of the kings happened to Rr 
Copies of the Sicrcd Tooth Rchc were made at \nrious times 
About the joar 1014 BF (1071 AC) King Ana^arathIlJt 
of Buiinn sent various presents to the king of Ceylon and 
in rotuin recoisod a duplicate of the Tooth Relic which he 
received with great veneration ai d a shrine wss built for it 
in Burma 

The Portuguese in one of their e'qieditious to Cejlon 
claim to hav e captured the Tooth Relic at JsfFin m the j ear 
2103 BE (J600 AC) was an outlying port •'wa} 

from the strongholds of Sinhalese kings and the relic said 
*5“ .IvepiV vWvmI .Vj M 

appears to be one of the several duplicates winch had been 
made ''t various times On this question Prof IthjsJJavids 
wrote m the Academy of ‘^ptember 1874 — “Jaffna is an 
outlving and iraimportant part of the Cev Ion kingdom not 
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often under the power of the Sinh''lese nioiiprchs, ?nd for 
some time before this it hed boon ruled by a petty chieftain , 
tlicrc IS no mention of tlio Tooth brought b> Dantakumara 
ImMng been taken there — an event so unlikely and of such 
importance tint it would certain!} have been mentioned, 
had it re ill) occurred “We have ever} reason to believe 
therefore th'^tthever} Tooth referred to in the Dathavamsa 
IS prcseiNcd to tins d'»j in Kami} ” 

In 2358 BE (1815 AC) tire Bntish occupied Kaud} 
As USUI 1 the Tooth Relic lied been teken to the nioiiutains 
for sccunt} rnd one of the earliest tisks of the Agent of the 
British Govornmont m the Ki mlren Piovinces was to 
err^rge for the bru^u*g back of tht Relic with due ceremonj . 
The Jioi scs f rd streets of Kand} were decor ited the surface 
of the streets w hitened,the Relic w as brought in a magnificent 
procession Tlie British Agent was presented b} the Governor 
an offering of a musical clock which gift was much appre 
elated The Tooth Relic continued to be in the ciistod} of 
the British Government till 2396 B E (1853 AC) when b} 
order of the Secreter} of State for the Colonies the charge 
vv IS given over to the Dl}av^adana Nilame ‘>nd the chief 
monks of Malwptte and Asgirj}a mon'>steries 

The attachineit of the Sinhalese to the Tooth Relic can 
be well luiderstood from the following passages in the Maha 
vamsa which give the order of lung Ppr^ama Babu the 
Great to his v ictorious Generals — 

‘ It has come to our knowledge that our enemies have 
been defeated ii\ th^ field of battle have now taken to flight 
in great terror carr} mg w ith them the Sa cred Bow l,and Tooth 
Relics and are even now about to cross ov ei to the other side 
62 
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of tlio 80 ft If peruherturo Mich (i thing filiould Imppcn, 
then uould tills island of Lank.! bo sliorn of nil ita glorr. 
Fcr althoiigli tlio island of Sib da contametli gem® of divorso 
kinds and of great price such as pretioiis Atones and pearls 
and the liko, jot tlio sacred relics of the Bowl and the Tooth 
of the I>jrd of the Doctrine arc flic onlj two gems that 
c mnot bo compircd, and nil tlie endea\ours that I have 
continuallj made b^ the great tre surcs that I has c spent in 
gathering together nuiUittulcsof strong men w ith their PTnioiir 
and weapons, so that I niaj restore jiccce and security to this 
island of LsnkA will fh“i’ bo of j»o i.m'iI And though my 
head is adorned with a crown sparkling with the rajs of 
discrso gems, jet it is Judlowcd onlj bj the union thcrointh 
of the holj touch of the Sacred Tooth and Bowl rohesj;^ 
AttoJ' tliorofoic j oursol\ cs under one chief with all j our men 
ahd material and 8Wcr\o not one jot or one trottio from my 
instructions, but go forth and conquer the oncmj and send 
unto me straightway the glorious Tooth Belie and the 
Sacred Bowl ” 

In 2361 BE (1818 A C) tlicro was a reboUion m the 
Kandyan ProMnccs piul tho Tooth Belie was taken away 
from Kandj and Iiidden in a forest After the suppression 
of the rebellion the British wero able to find the Tooth Belie 
rnd bring it back to Kandy Tho people said, “Kow' tho 
English are indeed masters of the couutrj, for they who 
possess this Behc Jiase a right to go^ern four kingdoms, 
this IS the first time the Belie was ever taken fro“ 
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"G. BUDDII«’IfO'5\ MAII\ THFRA A\P TIIF COMriLAlION 
OF 1 \U ATTnAK\TII\ 

Tho compilation of tlio Pah Attliak^tlui (commontaries) 
ba BiuItUnglioi Tlif'rj is '>notlier oAcnt m tho annals 

of Cojion Mhich m'’rks the progress of Buddhism 4.s has 
slread} boon stated the Pit''K'*s or tlie teachings of tho 
BwVBia. A\hic\i vroro bai det\ down or-'W} , n ere commit- 
ted to MTitn^ in 4 j 4 B T (89 BC ) and the commentaries 
on these composed in Sinhelesc nerc also committed to 
writing '’t this tunc Since tl is period much lu the waj of 
oxp’anator} iiorks m Sirhalcso were added from time to time 
and dung the next fne hundred rear litcrarj activity 
progressed considorabh and about 970 B E (427 A 0 ) 
when King 'Mabanllma rcigi cd ‘>t Aunradliapnra the fame of 
BudtUust literati re m Cc> Ion ups well recognized through 
out Ii dip rnd tr-’dition mentions Sinhalese Buddhist monks 
\nsitii g Ii dip China and other countries and introducing 
the lito’rture produced n Cejion "Moi ks from Indie and 
China '•Iso visited Anur tdhapnra dorng the time to piocme 
Buddhist books It n?s "bout this time that Bi ddhs'ghos" 
Mah^ There came to Ceylon His storj is gnen in detail 
both 11 the Mahaiamsa and SiUi-lcse norks composed at 
later detes Biuldhagl osa was a Brahman jouth who np$ 
born 11 the vicinity of Buddli" GaA a and became well 
known es en exponent of Aede "nd philosophj He was 
such a proficient schol r th^t et his joung "ge he u"'s able to 
assert his knowledge among the greet scholers of the time 
He travelled from place to place from one seat of learning to 
another from one set of teacbera to anotlxer, triumphantly 
asserting his knowledge and sdiohisbip At " nell known 
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BiuWhist moiii*htot\ a'l 'JVinluk he met "Mnlju Tlicra 
one nell \CThe(liu ffic «lyttTincs«iMl pInI()SJJ^fl^ of Jhuldlu'or 
There ho entered intc di'-tuRsiops rnd foiuid not .• peer hu 
one superior to luin in knowledge end nmlcrst'’ndn^ Tin 
made him join the Order of Buddhist monks ns a pupil o 
^faha Tliora KcM’tn \t this \ihar? he studied BnddIii-« 
philosophj diligoutU and produced a treatise on BiuhUu-sni 
^unodave, and planned to C4»iiipose coinincnk ncs oi 
Abhidhamnia aiul the ‘butt's lln tc'^cher at this stsg< 
ad\iscd h'ln to go to .Viuiradliapijra before undertaking the 
Work, as he said that in T^aiika men tiroscrscd not onlj the 
Tlirco Pitskas the teachings of the Buddha himself, hut 
there was a literature of Smlmlese commentaries and s anous 
expositions of the teachings which were vei^ vahnWe and ol 
liigh repute Buddliaghosa Afahu Thera proceeded to Ge} Ion 
and medo his sta} at '\rnhapad3na Parnena and esked the 
monks at Anurudliapure for access to books for the com 
pdation of conimontarics Tlie learned theras at Aniiradha- 
pura tested his knowledge end ebilitr bj setting liira.a thesis 
on wliich he compiled tlic well known Visuddhunagga 
Thej were so pleased with this work that he ^ns given faci- 
lities for his projected work and books were placed at his 
disposal for the preparation of Pali commentaries 

The pnncip?! Sinhalese comment-aries existing at the 
time were the Maha Atu\a\a, ’Maba Paccenja Atuvar'a and 
Kunmdija Atu^a\a Biiddhaghosa Thera compiled the 
Samantapasadika, p commentar;^ on the Vinaja Pitaka 
taking as his guide the Sinhalese Kunindi 3 a Atiivava The 
Sinhalese Jlaha Atuaaaa formed the basis of the comment- 
aries on the Sutta Pitaka These couunentaries are known 
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a SamPi,g,.|,u,l.-.n,! «u .lu D.gha Kikm.- , IVpanc, smlanl 
on the M,.jjl,nne Yikuvr . tllu p ikas.iu on tl.o S ,nj«(tn 
KikSM, Jlnnoretliepur m on tlio Ai.gutfi re Kikrire 
ami S-(l(lliprmpjotikr Dlienmirp-d,. VHhekntlia Uilana 
ittlrkethr, Itirotl-k SntI- NipSt. VnnanerrttJm 
retaratthn, Thcrrgaflia 'nierlgf.tliS Jfitrki retjq ml, In, In’ 
Ap-ilane Bn.wlur ma Ncfp.rnn.m Vtthek.tInw on 
the Klnnldeka Niklj. The Sinhekso AleJ,-, Picccrue 
Atn\a\.- nrs nwit in the compilation ot commenting on 
the Ablinlln mill" Pitck, entitled Attlpialiiil Soimnohc- 
Miiodmi ci'd Pftiamj*ttli}*<Up’!u 

rroni the time of the compd tioii of the P,-di coniracn- 
tanes hy Ifaha Then BuddJiaghosa Ce\ Ion gamed a huffier 
prestige ns the centre of the llicrniada Buddhism and both 
the kiniuig and the prestige of the Order of Disciplines 
increased and contimicd for about three hundred }c"rE 

IM isiOM i\ii roiiTicii iNnisT 

After a time mteruel disrupUor in the gorernliiont nu,| 
the haraasmg iin ssioi s from the neighbouring coiintrj censed 
much ibsorgamr tiou of the mstitutious of the Sml "lose 
Tho St It of goserniiieiit lies shifted from place to place 
Ai'uradhapiira ins procticalh abandoned in 1324 EE 

(781 A C ) audPoloi.u"rin"bccaniethcse"totkiiigsfcrsome 

time It IS abundautli evident that Polonnarina ins mote 
or less i> place of refuge as tUl IG08 B E (1065 A C ) there 
w-8 a great unrest the seat of government being sometunes 
removed to Bohaii'' m tho south to ICptangama -’nd even 
Kalutara 
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Buddlust inojipston id IVniluk ho met Malifi Tliore 
one well ^ PThed in the doctrines .md p!nU)soj)ln of Bpddhism 
Tlierc he entored mtc di‘‘cussioi*s end foinid not . ]>eor bu 
one snpcTior to Inm in kronlodgc oiul undcTst'pdn’^ Tin 
made Inin join the Order of Buddhist monks rs a pupil o 
Jldhu Tlicra At titis \ihure lie studied Buddln® 

pln)osoj)}i\ »Iiligent!y and 7)7*>duce<l a tre^atLso on BiiddJiisin 
^a^od' 1 .^e, end ])!'’nnod to compose comineidencs or 
Abhidhainnm and tlie Suttes Iln teacher et this stage 
adM'^cd Inm t<i go to AmiTadhepure before undcrtekiug tin* 
nork, rs lie said tliat m L'’iikH men prcser\ed not onl\ the 
Tlirco Pitilcrs, the torchings of the Buddha limieolf, hut 
there asas a litcmturo of Sitdinloso cominentaries end s ariovs 
expositions of the tcachuigs nhich were verj* \aluablc and of 
liigh repute Buddhaghose AfehSTlicrr proceeded to Cejion 
and medo his staj at ‘M'*h<lped«i»a PiTiiena and fsked the 
monks at AnuradlmpuTC for access to books for the com 
pilation of commentaries llic learned thcres at Anuradhr- 
piira tested Ins knowledge t'^nd ebiliU settmg him.a thesis 
on wliich he compiled tlic mcU Icnoani ^^isuddhimagga 
Thej were so pleased nith this work that ho nas given faci- 
lities for his projected work and books were placed at his 
disposal for the preparation of Pali commentaries 

The principal Sinhalese commentaries existing at the 
time were the Moha Atuvaaa, “Maba Paccenya Atinaia and 
Kurundiya Atuaaaa Buddhaghosa Thera compiled the 
SamantapasSdiki, a commentary on the Vinaja Pitaka 
taking as his guide the Sinhalese Kuriincliya Atu\ava The 
Sinhalese JIaha Atuvaia formed the b^sis of the comment- 
aries on the Sutta Pitaka These commentaries are known 
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,v. Sumrng'InMlasini on tlioDiglip NiLuj? , Pc p-ificf Sudani 
on the Alajjluine Nika^ r , Sarj’ttlii'p \knsiul on tlie Sv nmitt-a 
Kikaya ; MpnoTf‘t3i'‘puT.'*m on tl>o Aiigntt'’rr Nikajf , 
and iSaddliarniPjotikr, Dhpminrpada Attlirkatha, Udaua 
'tthakatliu ItiM'ttaka, Sutta XipaH, Vimapr\rttJiu, 
Pcta%atthu, llirngitliit Tliorlgiithu Jittnki , P.atJS“mbIuda, 
Aprdaup, Ruddlu’^ Nctjwvnu-i'in Attliakathus on 

the Khuddaka Xika\a The Sndiakso Maha. Prcccny? 
At^^\a^^ ni's used in the compilation of commentaries on 
the Ahhidhemmr Pitrkc entitled Attlpslhiu, Simmoh?* 
Miiodanl nd Paiainatthedrp‘'nT 

From the time of the compilation of tlio PSii commen- 
taries by ^fahu Tlvcra Buddhaghosa, Cejion gamed a further 
prestige as the centre of the TheraMlda Buddhism and both 
“the learning and the prestige of the Order of Disciplines 
increased and continued for about tliroo hundred joarr 

27 T\\ I'lTON'* AM) roilTJCil UNRFST 

After a time mtcnipl dLsruption m the go\ernment and 
the hara'ssing ln^ asions from the neighbouring country caused 
much disorganization of the institutions of the Sinhalese 
The seat of go\crninent nas slufted from place to place 
Anuradhapura ^\aR practicallj abendoned in 1324 BE 
(781 A C ) and Polornaiu%a become the scat of kings for some 
time It IS abundantly evident that Polonnamva uas more 
or less a place of refuge, as till 1C08 B E (1065 A C ) there 
was a great unrest the seat of go\ernment being sometimes 
removed to Eohan? m the south to Ivataragama and even 
Kalutara 
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28 I F<TOPATIO\ Ot OnniNATlON Hi HIIIKMIL^ 

moM \re\KAS 

King ^'ijnipbShii Rpoceodefl the Ko\oro:gnt} of 
the isipud m ICOS BE (1065 AC) much of th*' mternfJ 
tTOubles hfd (lisappcprccl Tl»is kir g *>01 rbout plrcirg the 
pfh’irs of tho coimtr} on rn orderh footing He m"de 
Polonnaniii hiR cppitol ciU a^h\ thi** time AnuradhrpuTa 
PS a cit} liad boon dcslro} cd Tlio Bnddlnst Clu'rch r" tuT-'lI^ 
had suffered much duriig these froubJoiis times Jfcnas 
fom d difficidt to got a chapter of ordained monks to continue 
tlic ordimitious 'I ho king tlicrcfore sent on embass} \nth 
numerous presents to King AnuruddJn of Arakon in Burma 
requesting him for monks to enable the restoration of ordinn* 
tion in Cejlon A number of learned thorns came out to 
Laflku who ucre rccciscd with great honour and throu gh 
them the ordination was restored. Thousands of Sinhalese 
joined the Order and tl c SS^ana was established again to the'" 
great jo) and satisfaction of the people 

*>9 Rpni \I OF BITT)T)H1«3I CNDFJ’ r^rAhnAMABAUU IHE mEAT 
AND TUF ESTAIIU8II1NO OF ONF MKAiA 

A hundred pears after this 'period PprakramebShu the 
Great came to the throne in 1707 BE (1164 AC) His 
genius and eneigy saved Lanka once again He was a great 
leader of men and was able to restore order in Ceplon and 
carry his prowess as a conqueror to foreign lands includmg 
Soiithem India and even far Cambodia Seiebvdf the citr of 
Polonnarusa, restored viharas and monasteries, bmit new 
religious edifices whose n»ans are stdl seen at Polonnaruva 
The king paid much attention to religion and as he found 
the monla divided into three sects NfahavihSra Nikava, 
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Ablvajagin Nikaja ami the Vaitul>a Kika>a among whom 
there were much dissoi^ion and contro\ ers} , his first task 
was to bring about unification of the conteiidirg sects and 
restoration ol the power and influence of the orthodox 
Church, tlic itlaliuMhilra NikAja He assembled all the 
principal monks of the lanous Nikains and unified them 

30 KATIKAIATI OP KIM s UH 131 \T10NS FOU lUllKKlUS 

At this tune a code of regulations for flie giudarce of the 
’Shikkhus WPS procloinictl b} the kirg This code and 
irochmation wore knownrs Pankrampb-ihu Katika'vpta or 
?olonnaruva Kptika\atR Hitherto the internal discipline of 
ho Order of Disciples was m the hands of the monks them 
lolvas, the kings acted when rcccssit} arose and enforced the 
locrocs of the monks Tlio Katikaiata introduced bj King 
?arakraniob2hu became a ro^al proclamation It ga^e a 
?odo of rcgulatiors that was to be obser\ed bj those who 
ilected to be ordamed and to rcm-in as monks It had the 
idded authority of secular law, bringing breaches of the 
'egulations •within the direct recognition of king’s authority, 
rhe Katika\at‘i or prochmation bj the king did not m any 
a-pj come in conflict intli rules laid down in the Vinaya 
The king’s proclamation gave directions for the proper 
observation of the Vinijc rules and dealt with the procedure 
that his subjects who desired to join the Order pud who were 
pctuoll> m the Order should follow King Parakramabahu’s 
rescript laid down the procedure to be followed by candidates 
as la> pupils novices and subsequently as ordained 
bhikkhus 

For the first tnne in the couise of the grow th of Buddhism, 
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tlic qi'estionof tliofcclcUioii of cmtlid itcs ]u-s licciili’idtlown 
m this rescript Tiie stngc of cardidpturc Jiis to be spent 
anioi^ the mcinlicrs of the coiiiinopit} , ser\ mg them, o^)sc^^• 
mg the practice of religion nrd the rules of conduct for a lay 
man During this period it bcfoiiics po'Sbihlc for the cii didat 
to find out ulicther he lias sufjiciont strcpgtli of tharrctc] 
to enable him to keep tlie rules of fli*' Order m tlic c^eni 
of his joining it 'Ihe nicmlicrs of the Order among whoro 
lioliNcs, are also able to judge as to Ins fitness end at the ssnic 
time to tr?m him and guide him to g-in the strength of 
purpose necess''^^ for a on didatetolc^dthclifcof a hhikkhn 
If cither p'Ttj find t!i>t the neccssar} strength of cher’ctcr 
IS abswit, the can<lidatt t 'u gne up hi- quest or the coni 
munit) c'>n refuse to admit him ( 

Tliero IS a second stage ■when tlio candidate should join^ 
a Simanera (nosacc) and follou a losior code of regulations 
thru IS required from an ordained bhikkliu The Simanera 
becomes liable to correction if he knouinglA destroasiife if 
he takes things belonging to others mtliout tlieir permission 
or kroi\ ledge, if he does rot Inc a chaste life if he uttersfalsc- 
hood or if he fakes intoMcanfs If the f^aniaiien per'iiats 
in the breaches of these Tcgul-tious he will be required to 
become a lajiiiaii Further if he speaks ill of the Buddh? of 
theDhainma or of the Order if he embraces hJse doctrines, 
if he causes loss to the members of the Order if he is qu'^rrel 
some and if he causes dissension among the members of the 
Order he will be considered iinflt to recene ordmatioii and 
will be compelled to give up his apprenticeship 

A Samanera is also enjoined to ol»sf*r\c a daiJvroutmc of 
trAiuinc This training is laid down is follows — Eising 
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from bed beloro tlie brenk of do} , 'ittending to the ^orL. 
of tlio household , contcmpl tioi\ on one’s duties nttonding 
regularh xt the slirme for dc\otioii'il purposes , attending to 
the begging round in the \ilhgc nifch his nlnisboul , taking 
food after liestouing it on others attending on the elder 
bhikkhus , stud} in accordance uit)i tlie teachers’ directions , 
listening to discourses hj the I’ldcrs nd getting e\plai ations 
from them m rog'rd to matters requiring evpianations , 
moditition and sleep at 10 p m mthe night 

Tlie third stage is iihouhe rccciiesordiirtion and for this 
purpose the foiloning conditions haic to be fulfilled iiz — 
TIio tutor h IS to ^irescnt himself before Chapter of Bhik 
JJius as a fit nd jnoper person for admission to the Order 
and ns one n ho has diligcntl) carried out las obligations 
Ho Ins to be tnent} years or oier m age and lias lued at 
least one ae‘'r under the immediate supervision of his tutoi 
he lias ’earned the ndes of the Order ho has learned the 
mam principles of the Dliainnm he is earnest in his dirties is 
obedient to his Riders he confesses Ins shortcomiigs he is 
satisfied nith the mode of life as regards food dress -^nd 
discipline he is not a sera-^nt of the State he is not oi e who 
has left the Order before 1 e is not attached to his fimilj 
01 his race and he is in sound health AVlien tl esc 
conditions arc fulfilled a person can be •^lloued to obt in 
ordination on lus grceing to spend at least the three follou ing 
} ears under the immediate supervisionof his LIders Hither 
to a person presenting himself '•ble to enter the Older at 
the discretioifof the members of the commumta in accordpree 
with the rules of Vmaya King Peiakrama Baku Aiding 
that indiscriminate admission to the Older undermined tie 
03 
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(bsciplitu' and status of tlic liliikUins and toi’tfrd to lo^er 
tlio dignitv <d tlift Ord<‘r and its purify, mado thf'sc* ncvr 
rogulations Ijcranio a part of tho In^^ of tJio countn 

II (OMPII \TIO\ 01 uiiioinis TI F\Ti«rs 

An account Itis nlrcaih hecn gi\cn of tlic compilation of 
Siidialcso ronimcutancs tlic rominitting of tlic IVdi Canon 
into \\ ritiug end the coinpil.* tion of ( oimncnf c rics bv Btiddln 
glvosa AlaUu Thera 

From the tune of ‘Buddlnghosn ^fchfi TJierc up to the 
time of King P. rnkr.-m i-TilUii the Great J707 BE (UOf 
A C ) manv ^\<)rks a\orc ooinposcd m Puli end Siidrlcse 

Among the \iorks that did not come under canonical 
Pitakes or their commentenes was Vi8uddhim'’ggr compiler! 
bj Buddlnghosi Afaliu Thera and in tlic follouing icrrs tl^ 
Tliera Dhammapula compiled a tikii or c\pl untori i\ork on 
Vjsuddliimagga under the name of Saratthniinnjusl Ami- 
rudrlka Thera comjulcd the Abhidli.immattln Safigaha» The 
pupil of Sunputta nicra compiled Ahliidhamnnttha Yibha 
\am, Ananda Tlior.i compiled Saccasankhopa lliera Klienn 
complied Khcinappakarano Tlicra Kpcc"i},na composed 
DIpc\ettika and Yinielabuddlu Tika Tlicre Buddliar.ikkhita 
composed Jmalenkara, ’\Iedhaukpre Ihcri. compiled Jina- 
carita, !^Iahabodhi Tliera composed S’ccnsaubhcp-’ Yamiana 
.'ind Paramatthi "Nmicchajp Vaiinana The jiiipil of 
Sanputta There composed Sarattlia salmi Kccoaiam Thera 
composed Ketti pakama, Dh?inin''prtla Ther.’ compiled a 
commentary on Tlier*’ ami Then Gath.T urder the title of 
Paramattha Tika, also Pcramatthaclipanl a commentcri on 
Vimanavatthii and Petaaattlm, Dhammasin Tliera com- 
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po'scd Kliudda sikkliu S'lugharakkhita Tlicra, SubodhTv 
lauk'lra^^\!\uocl^‘^n, KhucWa sikUiu Tikfv and Sambuddlia 
Vann mu, Buddlu'sllu Theia composed Vinaja-Muicchaya, 
Buddlunugx Thcri,Kank]in\itarnu Tiku, SOgaraimti Thera, 
Viin\ .‘s-’ngilu'j and Buddlipppija Thera Rnpasiddhi- 
ppakarana Other works tomjwsed during tins period 
were XaiuirupapuiccUeda, ParannUha Mnicobaja, Pah 
Bodhi'ainsu ^lulasilvklul, Khudda sikklia, Sikha-va ianda- 
Miiisa and Ilen'iiisik wnusi 

1‘ COMl'II \riO\ Ol SURCOM>nNTARILS 

Daring the reign o( Pairdaaiua-Bahu the Great a 
R^stcnntio coinjulation of sub coimnontarics took place 
under tho guKhnee of Kus^apa Tlieia The object of theso 
compilations is gi\cu in the following words, “There nro 
^aTlouB o\2>ler'’tor} works gi\ mg much information supple 
montar) to tlie coiuinentencs of Btiddhaghosa lUpha Thera, 
compiled in Sinhclcsc, Prdi and minixcdlangimge from time 
to time b) ^ •’Tious teachers, these should be systematised and 
the time hedamied for the compilation of sub commentaries 
on the works of Buddhaghosr Thera ” A convocation w’as held 
and with the rctiae support of the king the follow ng 
works were compiled — Suratthadlpaiu a sub commentary 
on the & iiiantapasadiku a comiuent.n) on the Vmaya , a 
sub comm0ntal^ on the Sum iDgalavilasmi a conmieutar) 
on the Digha ISikaja v siib comment vu on the Papahea 
Sudani i commentar) on the flfajjhmia Ivikaya a sub 
comment n on the Slratthap^kisnu a commeutar) on the 
feannnViu RiV ?» o'ffc xm kViTiOTatluTv- 

pm mi 1 coinmeiitai\ on the Argutttri Njka> i, Theso 
foiu sub (Oimnoutaries were nimed Saiatth imaiijusa, hrst, 
second, third did fourth respoctivdy 
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On o^rh* of tliu toiiiinonti'rie^ on the AWiKUmnuna 
pit ika Attlifsalml, a tomiiicntnn' on tJio Dfnininaspngaiu, 
P.uninoIifiviiiodi'uT, n (Hnnmcntan on the ^^lbI^nnga and 
Pimunuttlu'dlpani, a coniincntar} on tlie Dhntnkatha 
Piiggal ipinnatti, Knthu\. Vann’ki, and ratthair, 
sub-comment .\rios wpto tomjuled under tlie nemo of 
Paramattlmpakabipi 'Plie r«mocation of about thousand 
Ijhikklius jiTulcr thelo. dcrsliij» of Kus\n])i Iher.i completed 
those works in a loar’a time ju 1760 B B (1207AC) 

31 nuiNGiNf. 01 ttHiKiviii'' ij (*M riioLv causTpv 

AUor tUo doatli of IViukii m.'-Brvhu the Great there wes 
(roublo in the islarul through imisions aiuf usurpers .md 
consequont dissensions TJicso dissoiusiorts .ifTettccI the rcli 
gious institutions of the couutrj ‘Within a hundred } 0 i»r 8 
tlio bhiUJius were again disorg’ui/ed JCcJikala feahitya^ 
Piiuditii Parriktaiua Bdlui who Tcigucd . t B'’mbadoiu>n m 
1809 B B (1200 A C ) made efforts to restore the Sas in i and 
brought oicr monks from Soli countr;j in fViutJi India, 
establislicd mon istcrio . and pari\oms and encouraged lo im- 
ing Diuing tills period tlicrc was greet .ictmt} inthocuisc 
of religion mall) bookb on religion wore compiled and 
aitliin a few )c.‘rs the status and learning of the bluklJuis 
became famous throughout Buddhist countries The two 
succeeding kings Vijaja B'lhu and Parakrama Bahu, took 
much interest in maintaining Buddhism and consolidating 
the efforts of their jiredecessor 

34 I3ii5\s»^ inoM nurari ro oriiai\ opdination 
ri on 1 4 \kA 

The reputation of the Order or Siugha in Lanka became 
so well established that ui the )car 2002 BB (1459 AC) 
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King Dluiininacoti of Buiini dtculed on sonding tuentj 
t\\o solcitcd bliikl lius to J uku to obtun ordmitioii and 
bring IpcX to Biirnm tho ti ditioiisof Lanl a IIo sent these 
bluIJduis with uunioiouspicsents iu<h\rgoo{t\\o numsters 
Citndut < ud Ibmndnt njic\ <*ime m two ships The 
first sliip \MtheIt\oubhiI 1 hus “iid their attend mtsm charge 
ofllommistcr Citridut-' rinod in folombo in 2007 BE 
(1404 A ( ) and the other slap lu ch trgo of R amduta with 
elcaon blul kJuis aid itteiul nts lined at Uolig ana m tho 
southern co ist of Cca Ion Tlicso deputations nerc rcceued 
with duo ccremona i lulgnciu coTcbalrtt option by tlie king of 
Ceylon Blm\ ncki BjIiu who icigiied ‘’t Kotto (Ja 3 a\ar 
dh n ipur i) si\ miles fioin ( olombo 1 he king of Burma sent 
tho following mosnagefo the chief thcras of J auk i AJy Lords 
1 am sending m n% i rticles to be offaod to the Sacrod Tooth 
Rdic lie ind I request a on to 111 *' I o nondea\ our to offer 
those to the ‘'■^cred Tooth Relic “Maa tht Noble Ones obtain 
ficilities/oi thctwci t\ two bill) kJiiis and thcirpupils and the 
two mu istcih Citr dutauyl Ran dut; who ire ttendmg 
on tlitsc blakUius to -ssist tlieiu in worshipping honouring 
ind Mowing tlie fe cred lootli Rtlie if thoa arc so fortunate 
"s to get all opportiuuta to do so after which ma) the 
Noble Ones be pic std with thou cndcuours to enable the 
twenty two blakUnis ind their pupils to lie ordimed m the 
tommunita of succession from Alahavihara fraternity 

llukklius wlio Ink! in cstiUishcd Jugh reputation and 
gtaang the ordination of I p s mp da m the bmi i in the 
riacr K la uai wlucli his 1 ecu ui dc t>icicd its association 
with our Grcit lord 
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Tlio Toqiiost mnde bj’thc kiiigof }5urj)in ^xnsdiil} grf*nltd, 
tho ))Iu]vUms '^^cre orflamoii in tlip Siinu m f]ie Ivpl\aiu rncr. 
Tho MmistcT Kainaduta witli twenU bluKUms and tlurt\- 
tll^co}nlJ)lls•^\ho^\crothlh orclpined, returned to Burni'i TIic 
other ilinister Oitradfita and Ins part}, of IdukWius ^ere 
hhlp^\ rocked and m\ of tliecc bliikklius met mtJi their death 
The remaining ones reathed tJieir c<mntr\ 

Jk l-SI MJLl-'HMl'NT OI MWlWlllAl UUlsVlN IinSlVUNPEP 
Tin WMl 01 KAnA\\V\VH\ 

In Burma King Dhainni iccti Imilt a Mnm Ordiirtion 
Hall knomi as Kal}riuismia and the hhikkhus went In the 
name of KQl}^lUa^o^nsa From theme at a later period 
ordiuntion of this Kiku\a was cameil to Siam from Burmn 
TIic connection of Burnn at tins period has an iraporta^a 
boarmg on tho fortunes of the Sangha frateniitj and o 
Buddhism m Onion For through these embassies tin 
books that oMSted lu Co>Ion were taken to Bunua, Sian 
and Cambodia and tho MahaNika^a was established in thos€ 
countries, ivhich helped Cc} lou to get back the books and 
the ordination at a subsequent period, ivhen ordination had 
disappeared in the island and books were lost 

-r Ai 1 nai or Tur rorTLGUE>F i\ emos 
About this time the island of Lanka w 's divided mto 
&o\er.d Pniu ip<ilitits 'ITic king lu Kotte held onli nominal 
sWiSj orer the rest of the countn Political dissensions 
increased from dai to da\ atthisstege A new danger arose 
with the am\al of the Portuguese m tho island and their 
tbtabU&hing a fort m Colombo “From tins ]>criod we ms} 
date the fall of Ceylon Instead of ngorously uniting to 
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expel the invaders, each of the opposing parties in the 
qxiarrols was ready to accept the aid of the Portuguese, thus 
more firmly rooted them in the island.” 

_ The Sinhalese Chronicle aptly describes the damage done 
to the country and the cause of Buddhism by the alliance of 
King Bhuvaneka-Bahu %^I in about 2005 B.E (1552 A.O.). 
“Now this King Bhuvaneka Bahu after having reigned 20 
years brought ruin on the country by giving it into the hands 
of strangers and likervise poured contempt upon the religion. 
King Bhuvaneka Bahu having foolishly lived on terms of 
close intimacy with the Portuguese, entrusted to Iving of 
Portugal, the Piince whom he had brought up On account 
of this foolish ret the Portuguese brought harm on tho king. 
It should be noted that Iving Bhuvaneka-B§hn was the 
cause of injustice u-hich his posterity had to suffer end that 
tho hanu done to the cause of Buddhism after this, was duo 
to the action of this king ” 

17 IVTUODUCTIOX OU < HRISTIA-NITV BV THE POKTUGUESE 

For the first time Christiamty was introduced by the 
Portuguese After the death of Bhuvaiieka-Bahu they raised 
Piince Dharmapala to the throne of Kotte He was made 
a proselyte to the religion of Christ and admitted to baptism 
and had the name of Don Juan conferred upon him At 
his baptism many leading men of Kotte also received baptism 

IS KING RA I DfSTRUCTION OP RUDDHISll 

During tins period of wars Prince Rajasimha became a 
great champion of the country He waged war mercilessly 
leading expedition after cspeditioii in all directions, north, 
south, east and west and harassed the Portuguese and kept 
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39 HMAtA DHA3r\rASURIYA*S ATTEMPTS AT RESrOP.lNfi 
• Rin'DMIS^I 

His successor, Vimala Dhammasurija, attempted to repair 
the loss as much as possible ; he restored some of the places 
of worship, liroiight hhihkhiis from Arakan and instituted 
the ordination again However nothing tangible could be 
done in the direction of restoring Buddhism as the kings of 
the Sinhalese districts were hard pressed by the Poitiiguese 
and were at continuovs war with them. 

40 ARPJVAL OF the DUTCH I\ CEYLON 

Eajasimha the Second vn.s able to open communications 
with the Dutch in 2170 B.E. (1627 A C.) and with their help 
the Portuguese were driven away in 2190 B E. (1656 A.O.). 
T’he Dutch took the place of the Portuguese. They were, 
however, more conciliatory in their dealings with the 
Sinhalese and the subsequent kings were able to devote 
their time and energy to restore the status of Buddhism 

41 fe^RANANK\RA SAMANERA 

During this period a great man arose in Saranankara 
who was a Samanera, as ordmotion had disappeared m the 
land. Valivita Saranankara Samanera (No\uce) was distin- 
guished for his piety and good manners , he was constant in 
diligence and conversant with the words of the Supreme 
Buddha and the diverse interpretations thereof He was 
moreover a poet, a preacher and a controversialist , a teacher 
of great renown and one who devoted his life to secure hig 
own welfare and that of others, yea he was one who showed 
himself in the Religion of Lanka like tlie moon m the sky. 
His influence with King Vimala Dhamma and his successors 
64 
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great and under hw mstrurtion the king-? did all 
tlio% could to fiuiJjKirt the religion 

4 VITA'^A 1 AJV'lWlIVS ATTfMfT TO riT IIJUKMIUS 
n OM •'IXM 

Siranankara SainancTe made knoun to King Vijaja 
Rajasmilm ulio became 8<)\ercign in 2277 B B (1771 AC) 
that tho religion of the Conqueror (Buddha) decreased m 
T ai'kii becaiifio tlio Order of the bhikl hus u as cvtinct ‘ It 
grioaod the lord of tho land md astonished him grcatl} and 
he resolved to bring the Order '»nd c msed manv inquiries to 
bo ni^do concerning tho religion of the Mgc vvJierc it was most 
prosjierous And when ho lie-'rd from tlic Dutch tho glad 
news that it ha<l flourished m diverse jiarts of the kingdiji] 
of Pegu Aral an and Siam the ling sent ministers thitho 
scparatcl) and otlicrs with letters which lie ciuscd to bi 
dul> written in Pali and so he might fmd out how tho rohgior 
of the Sago prospered in c'»ch coimtr} Vnd when ho heard 
that the religion in thecountr} of ^lam Ji idprosperedw ell and 
that it was exceedingly pure and undofiled the ruler of men 
was nunded to procure from that very country the priests 
of the Buddha to the land of Lankaand sent back his imnisters 
thither, with a letter and presents and diverse thmgs meet 
for offerings These messengers however failed in their 
object the ship in which they* 8'>iled met witli rough sccS and 
by the tmio some of them re'»ched Batavna the^ learned of 
the death of tlie lang and tlie vovpge was abandoned 

It has to be noted that this long though he embraced 
Buddhism and did his utmost to promote the welfare of the 
religion was a Sivite who had come from South India and 
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Wfis tLe brotlicr of tlie qneen of tLe previous king The 
purely Sinlmlese djniast} had become extinct 

43 DUTCH SirCE OF KAXDT A\D THE TREAT\ Of rRIEND<?Hir 

He was succeeded m 2290 B E (1747 A 0 ) by Kirti Sri 
Rdjasimha who was also born a Smte and was the brother 
of the queen of the previous king Howe\ er lurti Sri Raja 
suhha became a Buddhist and continued the religious acti 
\ities originated during the time of his predecessor inth much 
energy, encouraging the monks and the people in such acti- 
vities, though at the S'»me tmic he had to face the enemy in 
the Butch who conceued the ide? of extending their influence 
LatoT the Dutch invaded the mountain capital and laid 
siege to it Before this occurred, the relics of the Buddha 
were lemoicd from Kandy and the king himself left the 
capital and the Buddhist monks dispersed themselves in 
various directions takmg refuge in remote places awa\ from 
the influence of the mNadmg Dutch The Dutch were 
eventually defeated and had to leave the capital and enter 
into a fresh treaty with the Sinhalese king This was 
considered to be a treaty of friendship The monks returned 
to Kandy and the relics were brought back, the monasteries 
vs ere re occupied and the places of worship renovated with 
vigour 

44 IVIBA^SV TO KI^^ DHAVIHIKA OF SIAVl 

At this juncture Saranaiikara Samanera reviewed the 
religious situation and knowing that the conimumt} was 
without proper oTcbn'’tion and those that remained in the 
robes were mosti} demorch/ed and led sinful and wicked 
lives maintaimng fannhes and devoting themselves to worldly 
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business nnrl that some of these men busied thonifielves nith 
the practice of astrology and medicine and other callings that 
were not i)roper to Idiikkhus and interested the king in the 
restoration of the Saraiiankara Silmnnera played a 

great part in the religious world during these disturbed times. 
He was unflinching in Ids detennination to restore the 
religious institutions, lie was a monk of great piety and 
was moral, virtuous and wise and skilled in learning. 
Through his groat influence ho was able to prevail 
on the king to seek the assistance of tlio noAV friendly 
Dutcli to arrange f.icilities f<»r an embassy to the 
king of Siam. • The Dutch readily placed ships at the 
disposal of the king and agreed to render every help to an 
embassy to proceed to Siam for invoking tJic assistance of the 
Siamese king to obtain religious teachers from tliat k'ir.gdSEk. 
to restore the pure religion in Ceylon. This embassy loft 
Ceylon in 22D3 B.E. (1760 A.C.). The mini-sters who wero^ 
thus sent, reached the city of Ayojjha in the kingdom of 
Siam where King Dhammika received them accortUng to 
custom and entertained them uitli great hospitality. 

•l.i THE E!5TADUblI.MC^'T OF THE ORDIXATIOX HV UPiLI 
THERA. .‘'lYAMA UPiH VAN'SA 

King Dhammika of Siam consulted the Sangharaja or the 
Chief Thera and the leanied'Eldere of Siam. They highly* 
appreciated the honour done to them b}’ the request made 
b}; the king of Cej’lon, the granting of which was to redound 
to their credit and bring them much cre<lit. Accortling to the 
JlahSvaiiisa, the Idng of Siam “chose a Chapter consisting 
of more than ten bhikkhus at the head of whom Upali Th< 
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an Elder distinguished foi moderation and contentment 
and endued with gentle m*»nners and upright behaviour 
Them did the king send to Lanka to the noble Behc Temple 
of Buddha that n as there , and with liberality like unto that 
of Vessantara the lang sent in charge of them books of the 
Dhamma end the Vinaja such as were not to bo found m the 
island of Lanka and also an excellent roj al letter with di\ erse 
presents bj the hand of royal mmistcrs of AyojjhH, and the 
statelj ship th^'t nas thus sent thither nith the image of 
gold and other presents made the voyage across the deep 
sea that abounded in terrors and penis and arrived m 
perfect safet) at tho port of Trmcomalee m the beautiful 
island of Lanka And when tlie great bug the niler of 
Lanka, had heard the tidings that it had arrived, he caused 
all tho inhabitants of Sinvaddhana (Kand>) to assemble 
together and hold gre''t rejoicings And the Chief of men 
nho was greatly pleased c'*used tho road from the beautiful 
city of iSmVaddhana unto tho great sea to be cleared and 
put in order, and dwellings for monks to be built in di\erso 
places along the way that they a\ere to come And he sent 
thither his great mimsters and other officers and caused the 
priests and the images and religious booI« and all other things 
to be brought up in duo course ’ Tho king of Laukl met 
the party ou their rrnaal accompamed b> his 'Attendants 
and his armv and caused the bhikkhus to take up their 
abode in the Pupparaina monastery Thereafter in the 
tuo thousand tvo hundred and ninety ninth year after 
tho Parimbbriua of the Supreme Buddha (1750 A C ) m tho 
month of Vsela alien the moon nttaiiie<l her fa]nes<? the 
great and powerful king entered the Arama to\ il state 
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'ind ha\ mg c'lused sents to be dnlr prepired in the Uposatln 
Hall tint ■w''s m the middle thereof he mvitedthe great Upali 
an rider endued ^vlth piety ai d uprightness and who was 
learned and skilful in deaices and lo^ed the welfare of all 
hemgs and the second great Elder also 4r\a Arum together 
with the priesthood •’ud caused them to bo ‘Seated in the hall 
\nd the king tlie lord of Lenka c'»used the rite of ordination 
to be conferred amid great rejoicing on the prmcipal Sama- 
ueras of Lanka that presented themsehes ’ And from that 
day ordination ^as continued till a a era large number of 
Samaneras and others recened ordmatiop From among 
the bhikklius of Lanka a number of whom who were known 
for their intelligence and learning received regular instruc 
tion in the Dhanima from the Elders ^ho came from Siam *' 

4r CPFATIONJJF-IllC Oi- "rNlHAriU 

About this time another dot{ departure was m ide m Lank 
in regard to the go\ernmenj|of the community of sangha 
Until the time of King Bahu the Great the com 

munity of '^angha actedyndejwndeutly without interfereno 
from the State Tvinr ^ Parakrama Bahu made certain order 
and included themdn i rescnpt where the admission to th< 
Order and the conduct of the members of the Order were 
prescribed The departure made by lung Kirti Srj 
T\as the appointment br the king of the chief of saiigha and 
of other officers in the sangha community '^arananfcara 
Saniai era who no'n became an ordained bhikkliu uas ap 
pointed Sangharaja the first time the office vas created in 
Ce 3 lon or mentioned m the lustory of the jsl'>nd Oth» r 
learned bhikkhus a\cre appointed to other high offices. Tfio 
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next three years showed a great revival of the religion The 
king and the mimsterB and Hic people vied with each other 
in the cause 0\er three thousand persons pined the Order 
and about this time the lang of Siam sent to Lanka some 
more theios headed by the Elder Visuddhacarja who 
continued the great work in l*elping the restoration of the 
Sasana in the island 

• An S\PANANKAU\ SAI,GHAI\AJ\ 

Saranankara Saiigharaja, the Groat Character, who 
caused the restoration of Buddhism at this period, n«as born 
in Valivita, a village in Tuinpane close to ICandy in the year 
2241 B E (1698 C E ) His learning and piety and his great 
determination energj and perseverance enabled him to inter- 
est first King Sri Vijaja Raiasimha m 2283 B E (1740 A C ) 
in his ofiorts at restoring the Ordination, but before his 
ambassadors could return from Siam, the king died and the 
mission had to return without accomplishing their object 
AVhen Iving Kirti Sri Rajpsimha succeeded to the throne the 
persistence of Saxanankaia Sanghar^ja enabled him to 
induce the king to send the second embassy to Siam, nhich 
succeeded in bringing bhikkhus and remtroduemg the 
ordination m LTka He composed seiernl important 
religious n orks such as Mnnigunali iikara, hirartha fc^ingraln, 
a parapl rase to Bodliivcmsa under the title J\rp(llmrartha- 
prakaslni ■^'itarapamiara fc'''nnaaa, .ind the grammatical 
uorkRupimllii ^ alint i Pjndaprtika S<armaiikira^»Dg}ia 
ruja to gn c his full title died in 2321 B E (1778 A C ) at the 
age of eight) 
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4B THE L\ST hJNC 01 UNKA SR» HAT^SDIHA 

King Kirti died m 2J23 B B (1780 A 0 ) ami was 
succeeded by his brother who reigned 18 jears whoso sister's 
son Sri Vikrania Rajasimha succeeded him m 2341 B E 
(1798 A. C ) ftri Vikrpma Rajasimhe like his three pro 
decessors had no connection mth Gcjlon end ho enibncod 
Buddhism to be proclaimed king “He joined himself to 
evil companions and he caused great ministers and manj 
other officers to be fiei/ed and put to death and like unto 
death he showed no mere} and caused manj hundreds 
to be seized and brought from diverse places and impaled 
and like a robber who plinidcreth the country around him, 
he seized their -vast possessions nhich the} had inherited 
from generation to generation And while this nder of men 
was committing such mamfold deeds of vuckedness, th© 
Sinhalese vho i^erc incensed against hmi and the inhabitants^ 
of Colombo came hither end thca all jomed themselves 
together took, the ^vlckcd and unjust king captiie m the 
eighteenth year of his reign (1815) •'nd banished him to the 
opposite coast " 

49 HA^DI^^ OF LANTvA TO TUT ENCUSH KINC B\ TREATl 

The people and the chiefs in -ccordance with ancient 
custom and rights elected, the king of Enghud as their 
Sovereign and entered into a solemn tro*>ty vith the English 
ai d the whole 1 ingdom came into the possession of the 
English Tlie* treaty proaided tliat the Buddliist religion 
should 1)0 protected and mamtamed bj the English Iving 
and that the lav s, customs and rights of the Sinlinlese should 
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be preserved and mamt'imed Tlie clause of the treaty 
referring to Buddlusin is is follows — 

Slid March 1815 

Clause 5 “The religion of Boodho, professed by the 
chiefs and inhabitants of these provinces, is declared invio- 
lable, and its rites, ministers and places of worship are 
to be maintained and protected 

Signed by Hia Evcellencj Lieut General Eobert Brown- 
Tigg, Go\ernor and Commander in Gliief in and ovei the 
British settlements and territories m the Island of Ceylon, 
acting in the name and on behalf of His Slajesty George the 
TIutcI King and HisEojalHighncss George, PrinceofW’alos, 
Regent, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the one part, and the Adigars, Dessa\es and other prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Kandjan proMnces on behalf of the 
inhabitants and m the presence of the Ulohottales, Coraals, 
Yidaans, and other subordinate headmen from the seierol 
proMnces, and of the people then and there assembled on the 
other part 2nd da} of March in the jear of Christ 1815 
and the Cingalese year 1730 at the Palace m the City of 
Kand} 

Proclamation of 2Ist November ISIS 
‘ As well tile priest as ill the ceremonies and processions 
of the Budhoo religion shall receive the respect which in 
former times s sl>o wn them at the same time it is in nowise 

to, bn. tWat fJiJt at trs, hn. 

denied to the pe'^ceable cYMcise by ell other persons*of the 
religion which the} respective!} profess or to"* the erection 
under due license from His Evcellency of places of worship in 
proper situations ’ 

65 
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48 THE LAST Kl^r 01 LA^KA SPi HKPAArA PAJASDIHA 

Kirg Kirtif^Ti died m 2323 BE (1780 AG) and was 
succeeded his brother who reigned 1 8 jears,whose sister’s 
son Sri Vikrama Rajasimha succeeded him in 2341 BE 
(1798 AG) Sri Vikrama Rajcsunhs hhe his three pre 
decessors had no connection with Cevlon end he embraced 
Buddhism to be proclaimed king “He joined himself to 
evil compamons and he caused great mimsters and mim 
other ofRcers to be seized and put to death and like uuto 
death he shoued no merer and caused ni'^nj hundreds 
to be seized and brought from diverse places and impaled 
and like a robber who plundercth the country around him, 
he seized their -vast possessions which theyjDd inherited 
from generation to generation And while this ruler^ meiT' 
nas committing such mamfold deeds of wickedness, th© 
Sinhalese vho v. ere incensed agamst him and the mhabitants^ 
of Colombo came I ither and they all joined themselves 
together took the vicked and unjust king captive in the 
eighteenth year of his reign (1815) and bamshed him to the 
opposite coast ” 


41 IIA^DI^^ OF LAN-KA to TIIL ENGLISH KINC BV TREATY 

The people and the chiefs m cccordance with ancient 
mistom and rights elected the king of England as their 
So\ereign and entered into a solemn tre-’t^ with tiie English 
tio "hole kingdom came into the possession of the 
til, proMded that the Buddlust religion 

should be protected and m-imtcined b> the English Kmg 
and that Ian’s, cMtoms and rights of the Slnlnlese should 
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had sufficient priests thej -n-ere able to gather congregations, 
in the rest of the island under their sTvay the people were 
only nominally Roman Catholic Christians. The only sign 
of a change in religion was the change of their names and 
surnames to Portuguese names and surnames. Practically 
all the Sinhalese in the occupied area assumed these foreign 
names and to-day these names remain in a great many 
instances though gradually the new generation of Sinhalese 
take every opportunity to have these names superseded by 
their old names or new Aryan names. They continue for a 
time to use both seta of names to prevent the possibility of 
losing their identity but their chOdren are able to discard these 
names in time. Buddhism, however, had no support except 
in the national feeling and tradition to which the people, 
held fast. Even in the provinces where the Sinhalese 
were independent as was pointed out before the Order of 
Saugha disappeared, it is not to be expected that it could 
survive under adverse conditions in the occupied country 
though hitherto in the remote areas away from the Portuguese 
eyes there were stalwarts who kept up the practice of 
Buddhism and studied and taught the few books they were 
in possession. 


51 THE HOTU^ANDEHS 

The Dutch who succeeded the Portuguese were no better 
in regard to religious tolerance. They introthiced Protestant 
Christianity and their religions missionaries were even more 
active than those of the Portuguese. The Dutch established 
a system of education throughout their occupied territories. 
The school house was both church and school, the school- 
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21sfc Clause The Governor, desirous of slioning the 
adherence of Govenunent to its stipulation in favour of the 
religion of the people, ovempts all lands irhich non are the 
pTopottj of templos Itotu a\\ taxation whatev or (This 

clause has been repealed bj Order in Council of 12th April, 
1832) 

f'd ITm L Bathukst 

CO THl, PORTUCDESP PERIOD 

During the perioa it has to be realized that the island of 
Ceylon uas partlj under foreign rule Tlie Scabordo uas 
occupied bj the Portuguese m 1520, the Dutch m 1650 and 
the English m 1790 Buddhism m the occupied provinces 
had a verj chequered career during these jears The 
Portuguese in their zeal for conversion made Boman Catholic 
Christianity the established religion Priests rctively 
engaged in -converting Sinhalese Buddliists to the catholic 
Christian faith Thej established Christian churches and 
did not recognize any other religion All the people in the 
occupied territories were to be I?om'’n Catholic Christians 
The people themselves were povvcrIe» to resist these decrees 
and accepted the inevitable and agreed to profess the govern- 
ment religion They were, however, fortunate in one respect, 
for the wholesale acceptance of govenunent decrees ombled 
them to pursue secretly their own mcIii*ations rs rog'vrds 
Buddhism without violent opposition or persecution The 
Portuguese had only a limited number of Homan Catholic 
priests and besides the> were contmuall> kept bus^ lighting 
the independent Sinlialese and repulsing fhcir nttichs or 
invading their territories In the chief fovv7is whore they 
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had sufficient priests they wero able to gather congregations, 
in the rest of the island under their svray the people were 
only nominally Roman Catholic Christians The only sign 
of a change in religion was the change of their names and 
surnames to Portuguese names and surnames Practically 
aU the Sinhalese in the occupied area assumed these foreign 
names and to-daj these names remain in a great many 
instances though gradually the new generation of Sinhalese 
take every opportumty to have these names superseded by 
their old names or new Arj an names They continue for a 
time to use both sets of names to prevent the possibility of 
losing their identity but their children arc able to discard these 
aames in time Buddhism, however, had no support except 
n the national feeling and tradition to which the people 
void fast E\eu in the pro\mces where the Sinhalese 
were independent rs nas pointed out before the Order of 
Sangha disappeared, it is not to be expected that it could 
survive under adverse conditions m the occupied country 
though hitherto in the remote areas away from the Portuguese 
ejes there were stalwarts who kept up the practice of 
Buddhism and studied and taught the fen books they were 
in possession 


51 THE HoiiANnrns 

The Dutch who succeeded the Portuguese were no better 
in regard to religious tolerance They introduced Protestant 
Christianity and their religious missionaries were even more 
active than those of the Portuguese The Dutch estabhshed 
a system of education throughout their occupied territories 
The school house was both church and school, the school- 
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master "was both teacher and the rcprcscntatnc of religion 
ScrMces ‘ucrc hold rogularl} at these phees , births and 
niamages n ere registered according to C linstianntcs AMien 
the agent of the church ivas so disposed, he ^\‘^s able to get 
those ^\ho did not attend the church, puneshed for the alleged 
offence All cnil rights and inheritance depended on a 
person belonging to the church JVo person who nas not a 
Christian could e\en hold a minor ofhcc under government, 
no person nho was not c Christi-m could get married legalJj 
or register the birth of a child There was, however, one 
icdeenung feature m this system The organization was so 
evtonsivo that they had to cmplo} Sinhalese as their teachers 
and agents of religion Tlie vast majontj of these Protestant 
agents were at heart Buddhists, tlic> were Cliristians only 
the sense of their office Tlie people tlieniselv es follovv cd this 
plan, they were Buddhists but •nere officiall> Christians, for 
the purpose of registering thou* marriages, the births of their 
children, for holding office, Ac Thus the efforts of the Dutch 
in the direction of destrojmg Buddhism did not meet with 
much success On the other hand the Portuguese, where 
the} had priests and where the} had established churches 
under the direct control of these priests, were able to look 
after the congregations and gradually estabbsh their religion 
m such centres Most of them were zealous and earnest 
m their duties and took a genuine interest in the welfare of 
their flocks 


52 pn iGious cia^sus or CE\IO^ 

To da} in Ce}Ion of the total population of Sinhalese 
about 9 per cent are Christians, of these over 7 per cent ar 
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Roman Catliolics The census figures m regard to religion 
and nationality are given belour. According to 1921 Census 
there wore 

Sinhalese .. .. 3,01G,154 

Tamils . . . 1,120,059 

Others . . . 362,392 

making a total population of 4,498,605 inhabitants. 

51 THE ENGLISH PEKIOn 

After the English succeeded the Dutch m the occupied 
area, religious tolerance was recognized, though most of the 
disabilities imposed by the Dutch m regard to registration 
of marriages and births remained for quite a long time. 
People were no longer compelled to profess Buddhism in 
secret Therevivalof Buddhismmthe independent Sinhalese 
provinces had its effect on tie Sinhalese Buddhists m the 
occupied, temtoTics No soonei did the English come into 
occupation of the inantime provinces and the freedom of 
religion which they established than the ordination which was 
restored m Kandy through the aid of bhikkhus from Siam 
led the bhikkhus’ coming to the occupied territories and 
establishing ordmotion and a revival of religious activities 
In a few years’ time the bhikkhus from Kandyan Provinces 
adopted an attitude of exclusiveness in the admission of 
bhikkhus to ordination This as well as certain doubts 
regarding the validity of certain ordinations led some of the 
Buddhists in the occupied areas to seek ordination from 
Burma 

The bhikklius ordained through the Elders who came 
from Siam and their successors were knoi\n as Siam Upah* 
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Community clonoting tKc name of the teacher and the 
country from wliich tlie ordination was introduced. 

54. IXTllODUCTIOX OI’ ORDIXATION' rilOil BURMA 

Naiiavimala-Tissjt, a samaticra of WcHtcra, in tlie South 
of the island ^vho'had at one time studied under Sarauahkara 
Saiigharaja. made up his mind to go to Burma and receive 
ordination there. He and five other samanoxas left Ceylon 
in 2342 B.E. (1799 A.O,)and were received by Dhamnia- 
rajadhiruja, the king of Burma, where they stayed for two 
years receiving instruction and in 2344 B.E. (ISOl A.O.) 
they were ordained by the Saogliaraja NSpabhiv’amsa 
Dhamma-sonapati of Amarapura. They returned to Ceylon 
next year with throe Burmese Elders and in due course 
admitted large numbers to ordination. During the succeed- 
ing years four other parties of bliikkhus from Ceylon went 
over to Burma and obtained ordination. Tliese were headed 
respectively by Dhammakkhanda, Attudavo Dhamma- 
rakkhita, Bogahapitiya Dhammajoti, and Kataluve Guna- 
ratanatissa. The last of whom returned to. Ceylon in 
2352 B.E. (1809 A.O.). 

These Chief BhikkJms activclj' pursued their work of 
ordination in Ceylon both in the 3Iaritmie Provinces *and 
the Kandyan Pro\'ince,s and founded what is to-day known 
as Am arapura Kikaya. 

05 THK E.SOLlSH AJfP nUDDHIS-M 

In 2358 B.E. (1815 A.C.) the whole island came under 
English rule and at this time the restoration of Buddhism 
was complete throughout the island with large number 
of bhikkhus whose activities had a marked effect in the 
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revi\ of Buddhism The treaty under which the Sinhalese 
finall} handed over the countx) was observed by the English 
rulers the representati\ e of the Sovereign the Governor of 
Ce} Ion for the time being assiiimng the responsibilities of 
the Sinhalese kings, though no doubt the assuming of the 
responsibility for maintaining Buddhism a difficult task 
for 1 Christian Governor In the early periods the Governor 
himself took part in the annual ccremomes connected inth 
tl 0 temple of the Sacred Tooth Relic This created a resent 
ment on the part of Christian j!iIi«sion‘’ries and the Gov ernor’s 
part in the religious ceremonies was dropped Hon over, 
the English Government continued to appoint the Cliief 
Bbikkbus both in the Kandjan Ihovinces and the Maritime 
Districts Tiio acts of appointments being given under the 
seal of the Goveruoi of tlio Colonj Tec following formed 
the tevt of such acts of appointments — 

Fonvt OP ver or appoistvicvt of cuilt tiiep vs 
‘ B) His Excellcnc} TIic Right Honourable 

Governor and Commander m Chief m and 
over the Island of Ccjlon with the Dependencies thereof — 
To . . - 

B) virtue of the powers m us vested hj His Majest) and 
reposing especi'’! confidence in V our S*al Pietv Learning and 
Lojalt) we have given fi d granted and b} those presents do 
give and grant to v ou the ofiicc of High 

Tnest over tlie YoihVrniA- VmWtg-iT^ to 

of of Cc>lon during plcisure 

Ion ere therefore herebj directed and enjoined diligently 
to obev and execute all suth ortlers as vou ina> receive from 
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us '»nd the Government Agents of the several Provinces 
'ind fnll> to dlsco^ cr p nd make kno^NTi to us or the constituted 
authorities of Go^ eminent all things ivhich may come to 
your knou ledge aflccting the public interests and all Traitor 
ous Conspiracies uhich jou may hear of against His Afajesfy’s 
Government and all Pnests of the Nikaya 

and otlicr persons avhom it maj concern •’re hereby pe 
remptonly commended to respect and ohev you the said 
as High Priest o\er the Buddhist Pnests 
belonging to the iSikaya of Ceylon so long as 

you shall hold the said office and to pay vou pll honours not 
abrogated by us vrliich }ou are entitled to m airtue thereof 
Gnen under our hand ‘'nd seal at this 

day of 

B> His BvceUency’s Command"^ 
)) 


ENGLISH GOITRVStENT CEASES COVNTCTION WITH BUDDHIST 
AVrOISTMESTS 

These acts of appointments were given to the Chief 
Theras of Siam I^ikSya as well as to those of A.marapura 
Nikaj a Hon ever in 1 847 A C owing to strong opposition 
from Christian authonties in England Government decided 
to discontyiue the giving of such acts of appointments and 
all powers \ested in Goaernment m this connection were 
abrogated and the blukkhus theniselies were henceforward 
required to elect and appoint their own chiefa inthout anv 
interference from the Goiemment 

ThiLS it came about that the connection of the State 
with the internal affairs of the Saugha which originated in 
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the reign oi Parakrama-Bahii the Great and continued frotn 
that date, ceased to exist. 

'iS A SET BACK TO BUDDHIS3r THROUGH PROTESTANT 
AflSSIONART INFLUENCE 

Buddhism in Ceylon though maiutaired actively by the 
Sangha had to face a great set bach. ^YIlile the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries confined their attention mainly to 
protect and minister to their congregations, various Pro- 
testant Missionaries started active propaganda work. The 
Church jMissionary Societ}', the "Wesleyan Mission Society, 
the Baptist JIissiou Society and the Society for the Pit>paga- 
tion of Gospel took active measures for propagating their 
religion uith the moral support of the officials of Government 
This moral support they were able to command in various 
directions m the first place the missionaries vere in a position 
to recommend men for office and honours end those who as- 
pired to such offices had to keep well with them as their 
recommendations were iiiv.>iubly acted upon Secondly 
they started numerous schools parti v with the support of 
public funds. These schools vere active centres for the 
teaching of Christian religion f’hiklren attending these 
schools were compelled to learn the Christian religion and 
Christian books and to join in religious services both on 
veek days and Sunders A thud method adopted by the 
missionaries et this time was to criticize the Buddhist religion 
?.Viri its d^-actrive.?. IwaVi ta rvAwviW tlw <af 

Buddhism Lectures, books and pamphlets criticizing and 
ridiculing the Buddhist religion were issued in large numbers 
These octi'nties gradually had a marked effect on the people 
60 
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Clulcircn brniiglit up under such jiifliieuces o^cn wlion the} 
(bd not cmljracc CJuistuiniU became iiulritercnt to their our 
religion Thej lost their lo\e and enthif^ipsm towards then 
religion ‘^mc of the grown up people were easily tempted 
to discard their allegiance to Buddhism and embrace Chns 
tianity with the object of gaming office and honours In 
time Buddhism became unfashionable and w as considered 
to be the religion of the anilgar masses 3fan} writers at 
tin*’ time predicted that Biuhlhism will disappc'^r among the 
people in the island m a decade or two 

89 BUDDHIST RFnCAL rtBLlC CO^T^O^ ERSi AT rA>ADUrE 

hen things w cre at this stage tliere w as hardl> any 
whowas able to meet the situation on behalf of the Biuldliisfs 
The bhihkhus earned out their ii structions in the old 
methods Thej wore powerless to stem the tide of mis 
representation '»nd were not equipped to do so successfully 
About 1870 a joiing Buddhist Samanen IJigetfuwatte 
Gunananda who had ^eccl^ed his education m Christian 
schools and who hed studied Christian hooks started carrj 
mg war to the opponents camp He established himself in 
Colombo He was a read} writer and a good speaker as an 
orator he was pre eminent He st'^rted lectures against 
Chnstiamtj and Christian doctrines “iid started public 
contro\ersies with Clinstian minostcrs on religious subjects 
His propaganda roused the enthusiasm of the Buddliists 
and some Chnstian nussionaries confident of the success 
of their own methods arranged a public controaersv wath 
"Migettuwatte Gunananda Unnansc in the presence of repre 
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sentative Sinhalese Chnstians and Buddhists Rules were 
drami up so that this public meeting should be earned out 
111 a fair luamier The controversy took place at Pauadure, 
a town IG miles from Colombo, and it was considered to be 
a verj impoitant e\ent The leading English newspaper 
at the tmiG, The Ceylon Times, sent a special Tepresentati\e 
to report proceedings A complete report of all the speeches 
were published in Engli^'h da} to day and at the conclusion 
of the contio\ers} the Buddhists not only held their own, 
but their supeiiorit} was clcaih manifested The Ceylon 
Tmes ga^e an imp<artial account of the situation and pub 
lished tlie speeches corrected by the speakeis themselves in 
book form The coutio\ers} biought out all what the 
iimsioinnes had to sa} against the Buddhist faith These 
ueie abl} met and the pimciplcs and tenets of Buddhism 
>\ eie cleorl} stated On the otlici Jiaud the Buddhist bpeakei 
brought out points against the Christian lehgiou uitli cons* 
picuous success 

UJ IUJ)L1C4T10\ Oi XlIJ CONTUOXUbi IN A3IERICV 
iND ITS PEStLTS 

About the time this contro\ers} took iilace theio uas an 
Ameiican MSitoT, Di Peebles a UTiter and author present i 
Ce}lon he was so impressed with the coutro\ers} that^t 
republished it lu book form m the United btates of Amei to 
This uork came into the hands of the founders of tlie^ance 
soiduc il bociet} Colonel H is Olcott and Madame pf^upport 
who wcic so imiiresscd "ith Buddhism tint thej'^se to the 
commuiiicatioi's 3\ itU the bhikUms iii Cc} Ion .^pers, books, 
i iniL to the i&l uul in 1880 indpubluN ombr-ir thousands, 
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lectures n-ero nin,nge<l *tnd given 'll! througLout the countr_j 
enthusiastic uorl crs handed tbemsehes together to promote 
these objects And vithin a short time colleges and schools 
^^cie started At tho outset certain difficutties were placed 
in the way of the neu inovemont government recognition of 
Buddhist pcluiils v\ IS t'^rd} ind w i** made difficult Tl esc 
difficulties ucre overcome ind the movement spre^’d uith a 
rapidity avhich uas uncxjiectcd nd gpined a success un 
picccdentod m such movements 

0 rillSLM SlAfLOl BUDDHIsai 

lo daj within fiftv vcirs of this tcvuvuI the disihiiities 
vihich the Buddhists liid to fxcc have (Iisajipoaied A 
Consoionce Clause as regards religious teaching has 
introduced in ill schools is i condition of tJie receipt oJ 
gov cinment grants Offices '‘Jid honours do not go according 
to religious beliefs tl e v oice of the Buddhists is as strong in 
public affairs as the voice of those of other religions persn i 
sions The controversies between Buddhists and dinstians 
hav e ceased There is a marked mutual respect and tolerance 
between all religious worJers Ihe Buddhist and Christian 
join in social and welf ire work and religious peace is ev idcut 
thioiiffhout the. noiintrA 
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religion Tlie laity do not group tbemselves into any 
parfciculfir Nikay? There are to-day over seven thousand 
Buddhist bhikUuis ir the land, there are over three hundied 
and fifty Panvenas ivhere Bnddhist bhikkhus are taught Pah 
and Buddha Dharina Buddhist leUgious activity is alive 
to da} PS it uas at any time in the history of the island. 

63 CO^CLUSION 

Buddhism in Ceylon to day is a continuation of the tradi- 
tions of the Mahavihaia Nikaya formed by Sfahinda Maha 
Thera in 30G B C The ordmatiou of all the tliree Nikuyas 
oi Buddhist hhiUduis no'^ active in the island is a continua- 
tion of tho MahUvihara fraternity, for Burma and Siam had 
received then ordmation from Ceylon at different times and 
tho contimut) of the ordination is preserved by bringing this 
ordmation back to the island from these tvro countries 

There is, howov'er, one aspect in leligious activities uliich 
the modern social and economic conditions have created 
throughout the uoi jd The motenol •struggle of jpeople in oJJ 
countries lias during this ceuturj become \er} prominent 
Self-iuteiest is iiunucol to the development of religious ideals 
Tlie conflict of iiidiv iduahstic tendencies has effected idealism 
to an extent tint leligion has lost in certain respects its 
prinnr} function and Inis become in man} cases merely a 
s}stem, that from its expression strives aftei show and 
pubhcit} These teiidcncits are not absent m C^}lon among 
the Buddhists Tho building of temples emphasis onpubli- 
cit} and ceremomes are apparent as outnard expressions of 
religious enthusiasn’i The wmet life has become stagnant to 
a certain extent People have a tcndeni.} to swim with the 
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cutrcnt that has been created by a close contact ^rifh 
}y aflairs, Tlie multiplication of human reeds art! desires £ 
inimical to the quiet andloisurc that are required in 
ting idoals. Hou’ever the basis on srhich Brddhtsro ■ 
founded is Uot forgotten or neglected, there is no 
to change the ideals to suit the passing u'hinjsoftjtepe'^f 
The ideals are recognized by all, they are preserved 
reverence, they arc looked up to as the beacon y 
to^vard8 which people have to maioh. As long as 
h ]copt burning in iti pristine brilliancy, tlj® 
attaiUlnont is over present. The religions ideal of Bu 
Tn Ceylon has not boon shadowed to tbo slightest c 
as a matter of fact ih biilliance has 
increasing day by day. It is glowing stenddj* 
eyes of a pooi)lo i\'lio for over two thousand 
piesotvod and maintained itniider /nfur? 

ihg of varying fortunes. The prescJitis ‘ 
^iKq^gnaut with great lesnlts — ^results that 
^^^^‘’utincnt and happiness to all 



CHAPTER XVII 

BUDDHIST FESTIVALS IN CEYLON 

Early Buddhism had i>o disLi ctive lehgious festivals 
of its own Buddfii discountenanced all forms of cere 
moninlism and ritual , and m the life of the BhLlhf’i — men 
who had renounced all norldly I'ttachments to deiote all 
their energies to gam spintuol emancipation — festivals as 
they are understood in othei religious, found no place 
The hy followers, on the other hand, uere not obliged to 
give up the observance of such religions practices as they 
had beou accustomed, to before the '»dvent of the Buddha 
so long aa those did not violate the principles of morality 
inculcated in the Dhamnia It may be presumed that the 
early converts to Buddhism continued to celebrrte those 
festivals connected with their former religious creeds oven 
after they had accepted tbe gospel of Svkypmum 

The corporeal relics of the Great Teacher, the Bodh 
tree and such religious symbols "s the Dhanima — Culka 
(the VTieel of the Law) and the footprint of the Buddlia 
were adopted by the early Buddhisms as objects of religious 
veneration , and the oldest Buddhist sculptures m India 
shou U!> that the uorsliip of these objects gave rise to 
liopular festivals In Ccjlon too the earliest Buddhist 
festivals of which we have -nj inforni''tion, were connected 
with the worship of the shlpas and the Bo tree 

The Mahayan'’ school, the aim of vihich was to make tJie 
teachings of Buddhism less austere and tlius to bring them 
more within the reach of the masses Did great emphasis on 
G7 
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tl^e hhakti — element, thereby creatmg an atniospliere nioi 
favourable to the growth of popular religious festival: 
The Jlahayanist movement was vugorously opposed bj th 
Theravddins of Cej’lon, but some of their innovation? 
ovnvg to their appealing nature to the mmd of the multitude 
were adopted by the orthodox sect In this category ar 
to be included the increasing importance attached to th 
Buddha image and the worship of the Bodhisattvas Froii 
about the second century, the monastencs of the Theravadin 
in Ceylon coiitamed numerous statues of the Buddlia ent 
many wore the festivals connected with their worship 
Festivals also sprang up m honour of Maitreya and otl’Ci 
Bodhisattvas of Mahay 5na origin and are continued tr 
this day 'y 

In givung an account of the religious festivals of Ceylor 
now prevalent or of which wc read m the Buddhist chronicles, 
VI 0 m?y start with those connected W7th stupa worship 
Gorgeous festivals were held on occasions when relics were 
enshrined m stupas or when one was completed and conse 
crated The Maltavaiusa (Chapter \xi, vn, 31 44) gives 
an account of the festival on the occasion of the enshrining 
of relics in the Batnamall Cetiya at Anuradhapura by King 
DuttliagamanI {circa 101-77 BC) A groat festnal was 
celebrated by King Mahudathika Mahonaga (6G 78 4 D ) 
after completing the Ambattliala stupa at Mihmtale, the 
sacred hiff near tuuradhapura The account of this 
festival, as given in the chronicle, is quoted below , cud 
it will give the reader an idea of the great pomp with 
vrluch these festivals were celebrated bv* tlio Kings of 
Ceylon m the palmy davs of Buddlusm m this island 
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* VHien Ee had made ready aTOund the Cetiya mountain 
a (tract of I?nd measuring a) yoj?na and had made four 
gateways and a beautiful road about (tlie mountain) and 
when he had then set up (traders’) shops on both sides 
of the road and had adorned (the road) here and 
there with flags, arches and triumphal gates and had 
illuminated all with chains of lamps, he commanded 
minuc dances, songs and music That the people might 
go With clean feet on the road from the Eadamba river to 
the Cotija mountain he had it laid with carpets — • 
the gods themselves might hold a festive assemblj there 
with donees and music — end he ga\o great largess at the 
four gates of the capital Over the whole island ho put np 
chains of lamps without a break, ney over the waters of th<» 
ocepr withm a distance of a jojpns around At the feativpl 
of (conAecrpting of) the ceti^a these beautiful ofienngs were 
appointed bj him the splendid feast is called here (in the 
country) the great Giribhanda offering 

Among the periodical festivals at the stupas, wo read of 
one for the renewmg of the plaster work BhStika Abhava 
(circa 38 66 A D ) instituted such a festival every j ear at the 
Eatnamah Cetiya - Stupas were also annually sprinkled 
with water amidst great festivities Sena II (846 880 AD) 
conducted a great festival for the abhiseka of the ’\Iahathupa 
at AnuradhapuTca and enacted a law that it should be conti 
nued cverj year ® fecveral cenfemes earlier, elaborate 
dfevicfts. w ere prepared bj BhSt.dij. Abhaya 
for raising water from the neighbouring Abhaja tank for 

‘ Mah&>am>n Oei^er s translation Ch WXlV tv 7o 8J 

* lb><i Ch*r*e«' Ch LI r 81 
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tlie hlialti — element, thereby creating an atmosphere mon 
iavourable to the growth of popular religious festivals 
The Mahayanist mo\ement was Mgorously opposed by th« 
Theravadins of Ceylon , but some of their innovations 
owing to their appealing nature to the mind of the multitude 
were adopted b> the orthodoi. sect In this category arc 
to be included the increasmg importance attached to the 
Buddha image and the worship of the Bodhisattvas From 
about the second century, the monasteries of the Theravadins 
m Ceylon contained numerous statues of the Buddha and 
meny were the festivals connected with their worship 
Festivals also sprang up m honour of Alaitrcya and other 
Bodhisattvas of MahaySna origin and are continued to 
this day 

In giving an sccoimt of the religious festivals of Ceylon 
now prov alert or of which we read m the Buddhist chronicles, 
wo mry start with those connected with ^upa worship 
Gorgeous festivals were held on occasions when relics were 
enshrined in stupas or when one was completed and conse 
crated The MaMtamsa (Chapter xxi, vv 31 44) gives 
an account of the festival on the occasion of the enshrining 
of relics in the Eatnamali Cetija at Anuradhapura bj King 
DutthagamanI {circa 101 77 BC) A great festival was 
celebrated by King MahadathiKn Alahanaga (66 78 AD) 
after completing the Anibatthala stiipa at Jlihintale, the 
sacred hiU near Anuratfhapura The account of this 
festival, as given m the chronicle is quoted below , and 
it will give the reader an idea of the great pomp with 
which these festivals were celebrated by the kings of 
Ccvlon m the palmy days of Buddhism in this ishnd 
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“When he had made ready around the Cetiya mountain 
a (tract of I?nd measi>ring a) yojana and had made four 
gaterrays and a beautiful road about (the mountain) and 
■when he had then set up (traders’) shops on both sides 
of the road and had adorned (the road) here and 
there with flags, arches and triumphal gates and had 
illuminated all uith <diams of lamps, he commanded 
mimic dances songs and music That the people might 
go with clean feet on the road from the Kadamba river to 
the Cetiya mountain he had it laid with carpets — 
the gods themselves uught hold a festive assembly there 
with dances and music — and lie ga\c great largess at the 
foiii gates of the capital Over the uhole island ho put up 
chpins of lamps without a break, nay over the waters of thf* 
ocean uitlim a distance of a jojpna around At the festival 
of (consecrating of) the cetiya these beautiful offerings uere 
appointed bj him the splendid feast is called here (in the 
couutr}) the great Giribhanda offering 

Among the periodical festivals at the stii)Xts, we read of 
ore for the renewing of the plaster work BhStika Abhaya 
(circa 38-66 A.D ) instituted such a festival everj jear at the 
Eatnamali Cetiya * Stupas were also annuallj sprinkled 
with water amidst great festivities *^na II (846 880 A D ) 
conducted a great festival for the abhiicka of the Mahathupa 
at Anuradhapura and enacted a law that it should be conti* 
nued e\ery year ’ Several ceiiSunes earlier, elaborate 

for raising water from the neighbouring Abbaya tank for 

' VaAflinwufi Gpi^pt 5 trsn'KtJon Ch \WI\ vt 73 81 
> Ib,d Chapter \\\IV t oS » Ib.d Ch LI r 82. 
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the ahhiseka of the saDie stupa.^ It is not stated on ^vha 
particular day of the year these festivals were heldi Amon 
the present day Buddliiats in Ceylon, festivals — of course 
on a very much inferior scale — are celebrated on simila 
occasions. Isew^tupas arc still being built in the island ain 
the day on which the relics — actual or supposed — are eii 
shrined or the piurfacle placed 6n the top is a gala tUy for tb' 
whole country side. ■ lilcu and women, from the ncighbourini 
villages flock to the -shrine Avitli all kinds of offerings. Tb< 
monks are fed with the choicest delicacies uliich the mean? 
of the devotees can afford ; and religious processions arc 
conducted. On every festive occasion of a religious nature, 
an appropriate sermon by one of the learned monks is a 
never failing fcatuio. 'y 

Even more than the veneration paid to the stftpas, the 
cult of the Tooth Eelic has given, rise to various festivals 
among the Ceylon Buddhists ThE sacred object, which 
later became the palladium of the Sinhalese kings, wa.s 
brought to C'eylon from Kalinga in the loigu of Sri 3Iegha- 
varna (332-379 A.D.). Ihe king received it with great 
festivities and kept it in a shrine witliin the royal precincts 
and ordered that every year a grand festival should be 
celebrated in its honour when the relic ' was temporarily 
removed from the palace to the Abhayegiri monastery.* 
Fa-Hien who visited Ceylon within half a centmy' from 
the arrival of the Tooth Relic in Ajiuradhapura was a 
spectator of this festiv4il and has left us an interesting 
account of it. 

t It It 1 Chaptr^ XX^iiV. », 40, 

XXXMi. % Piff 
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“The tooth of BudcBia is always brought forth in the 
middle of tlie third mouth Ten dajs beforehand the hmg 
grandly crp^'iisors a large elephant, on which he mounts a 
man who car speak distinctly, and is dressed in ro>al robes, 
to beat a large drum, and make the following proclamation — 
‘The Bodlnsattva, during three Asanlhyeya lalpas, mam- 
febtecl his activity, and did not spare his oun life 
He g?\e up kingdom, city, wife, and son , he plucked out his 
eyes and g'’ve them to another he cut off a piece of his 
flesh to 1 msome the life of a dove , he cut off his head and 
g?\eitpsan?lms ,he gave his bodj to feed a starving tigress , 
he grudged not his marrow and brains In many such ways 
as these did he undergo pain for tlie s^ke of all living And 
so it was that having become Buddha, he continued in the 
world for forty fise vears preaching his Law, teaching 
and transforming, so that those who had no rest found 
rest, and the unconverted were converted When his 
connexion with the living was completed he attained to 
jxiriiunaiia (and died) Since that event, for 1497 years, 
the light of the w orld has gone out and all living beings have 
had long contmued sadness Behold ’ ten days after this, 
Buddha’s tooth will be brought forth and taken to the 
Abhajagin viliara Ijet all and each, whether monks or 
laics, who wish to amass merit for themBelves make the 
roads smooth and m good condition grandlj adorn the lanes 
and by W'^ys and proiide abundant store of flowers and 
incense to be used ns offerings to it 

‘When this proclamation is over, the king exhibits, so 
as to line both sides of the road tJie five hundred different 
bodilj foiius m which the Bodhisattva has in the course of 
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iis historj appeared — here as Sudina there as Sama, 
ov. as the king of elephants, and then as a stag or a horse 
ill these figures are brightly coloured and grandly executed, 
3okjiig as if the;^ nere alise After this the tooth of Buddha 
5 brought fortli and is carried along in tlie middle of tlie 
3ad B\er} ^vliero on the uav offerings ere presented to it 
nd thus it arrives at the hall of Buddliain the Abhavagin 
ihura These monks and laics arc collected m crowds 
1 \C 5 burn incense, light lamps and perform all the prescribed 
ervices, daj end night nithout ceasing till ninety dajs 
avo been completed nhen (the tooth) is returned to the 
ib’ira vvitlun the cit} A great festival lield in honouT 
i the Tooth Relic by Parakrani‘'bahu I {1153 118G) when 
i was brought to Polonuaruv-' after a long senes of adven 
ures m Roh?n? is deicribed m the 74th chapter of th^ 
\la1iaiavisa » 

The Daladdsinta { History of the Tooth Rohe’) written 
•> King Parakcema Bahu IV (1303 1333) of Kurunagala 
ives a detailed account of the annual festival celebrated 
n the occasion of the public exlubition of the rebc at that 
leriod 

The festival started at a time declared auspicious by the 
strologers The shrire of the Tooth Relic wis beautifully 
■ecorpted and the king along with the ladies of the liarem 
he courtiers and the townsfolk made offerings to the rebc 
or sev en ilaj s On the afternoon of the seventh daj , in tlio 
tresence of the high dignitaries of the Uttaramula fraternity, 
he casket containing the relic vras removed fromthe sanctum 


* o/ Fi USen LeCccc • trAtwUt nn jp UM " 
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by repiosentatives of tb© noble families of Ganavasi and 
Kiling ; and vras placed m a decorated car Two inembo'rs 
of the above mentioned families moimted the car and earned 
the casket m then hands The chariot, drawn by a richly 
caparisoned elephant was taken through the streets which 
were specially decorated foi the occasion In front of the 
chariot marched the members of the samgha who chanted 
pint (P pantla) holding in their h«*nds a string (in Sinhalese 
pint nula, “thread of protection”) tied to the car Water 
charmed by the utterance of the sacred texts [pariUa) was 
sprinkled, from? silver pitcher, over the city as the procession 
wended its way through the streets This duty was per- 
formed by a member of the aristocratic family of DoranJlvasi. 
On both sides of the chariot stood persons holding white 
umbrellas and chaiina Immediately following the car, 
marched the musicians attached to the Temple of the Tooth, 
followed by those of the Royal palace Next followed the 
officers of state and the army Having circumambulated 
the city in the manner aforesaid the procession returned to 
the temple where, m the presence of the chief monks of the 
Uttaramula fraternity, the temple officials and representatii es 
of the two families of Ganavasi and Kihng, the caske*- was 
opened and the sacred relic exhibited It was first shown to 
the assembled monks, and then to the k ng who received it 
in his hands with marks of the greatest respect and placed 
it on a dais specially prepared so that it may be seen b;y the 
assembled multitude The ordinary folk had to be satisfied 
with a glance at the relic from a distance BTien the 
assembled populace had paid their i aspects to the relic, it 
was once more deposited in the casket which was sealed 
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•tvith three seals including that of the Idng To those wor 
shippers who had made any kind of offering, prasada in th^ 
shape of sandle paste was given by the priests. While ‘all 
these rites were gone through, jnritfa was chanted incess'^nth 
by five or sever monks 

The festival described'almve was customarily held once 
a year , but on occasions of prolonged drought sirailcr 
festivals were undertaken with the purpose of bringing about 
rainfall. There is a popular belief, still widely prevalent 
among the Buddhists of Ceylon that the exposition of the 
tooth relic is a certain means of cansing rain Hence, when 
the monsoons fail, there is a great demand from the Bucldliist 
public for the exhibition of this relic. 

Another festival wUicIt’ served the double purpose 
honouring the Buddha and causing rainfall was the ‘bathing 
of the Bodhi tree (Bodhi stndna piijd). It is seid that King 
Bha^-ika Abhaya instituted that this festival should be 
conducted once a year perpetually.^ King Dhatusem 
{circa 509 527 A D.), too, is mentioned to have celebrated 
this festival ,* and it may be presumed that it was regularly 
observed when Buddhism was in a flourishing condition rt 
Anuradhapura. Even to day, it is nOt forgotten by the 
unsophisticated* villagers Towards the end of the Jong 
drought which prevails from July to October m the northern 
parts of Ceylon, one can sometimes see a long procession of 
villagers, mostly women, coming towards the sacred Bodhi 
tree at Anutadhapura, caTTyh'g, on their heads, pots filled 
with water. Sometimes, a twig of green leaves or a duster 

» JZaMramio. Cii. XXXlS, t 60 
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of floorers is earned m the pot With cries of sadhu, they 
wend then wa^ to the sacred tree, and there empty the 
contents of their pots This action, they believe, will not 
only produce a store of merit for their future births, but 
will also hasten the appearance of the longed for rain clouds 
Sir J G Frazer has shown, in his Golden Bouqh,^ that 
the practice of watering a sacred tree ups resorted to ps an 
act of sympathetic magic to bring about ram by people of 
different countries and at different times Tliere is hardly 
any' doubt th it this practice u as prevalent among the people 
of Ceylon liefore they adopted Buddhism and that the early 
Buddlnst ni ssionsries seeing it deeply rooted in the minds 
of the people adopted it with a new meaning m connection 
rvith the cult of the Bodhi tree 

The slab inscription of Jtahmda IV (954*970 A D ) at 
Mihmtale® mentions a festival named the Soninas mahaho 
magula (Jlerry festival of the great Bodhi tree) which was 
held at the monastery on that spcred hill , but we do not 
knowhow it uas celebiated 

Another religious festnal undertaken to ward off evil 
was the public recital of the Ratana Sutta with appropriate 
ceremony According to tradition, this sutta was delivered 
by the Buddha at Vesali to protect that city’^ from the triple 
scourge of drought, famine and epidemic disease In the 
reign of Upatissa (circa 426 468 AD), Ceylon was afflicted 
with similar evils and he questioned the monks whether the 
Buddha had not done anything to protect the people from 
such Msitations They informed the king of the circums- 

I VoL I p. 189 
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tances under winch the Ganqaroham sulfa uas Grounded 
by the Buddha The king tl'ercnpon ‘‘caused a perfect 
image of the Buddha to be made of gold and plaeing the 
Btone bowl of the divme teacher filled with %sater on the 
joined hands of the image and raising tliat iimgo to Ims state 
car lie went tlirough the eeremon^ of recen ing 
made the multitude also submit to the samo cercraom and 
distributed alms TIa%mg decorated the capit’l like unto 
a lie i\cnl\ city, surrounded b^ all tlio priests resident in tJic 
island, he descended into the mam street Tlierc, the 
assembled priests chentmg forth the Batons Sutta and at the 
same time sprinkling water marched in procession in the 
neighbourhood of the palace .along the street and near the 
walls and confcmued talking round the cit} throughout^ 
the three divisions of the night 

A festival m honour of Anenda, that most Io\rble of rll 
the disciples of the Buddlie, uas also sometimes celebrated 
to uard off evil &en? II “brought forth the image of 
Anauda and earned it m procession round about the city 
and then caused the jyinUa to be recited duly by the Order, 
and saved the people from sickness by sprinJJing the Jioly 
water thereof upon them ” 

In all the festivals nhich had, for their immediate aim, 
the warding off of e\al, the recital of the jxiritta was an 
essential feature Even to daj, public recitals of the jxiritta 
are periodically conducted in the Buddhist monasteries of 
Cw. Vari On. tlves/% fiwsi ae.'. era.1 villages, 

join together, and construct a temporary pavilion {ma/idapa) 
aud decorate it with flags, festoons, and greenery In the 
* MaJtatotnm Clia^ter ^XVIl, tt 189 190 
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centre a platform is erected for the monks who recite the 
fanlta The night on which the ceremony starts is cele- 
brated with processions, fireworks, and music, Every day 
there are three occasions on which the recital of the jjantta is 
conducted with greater cei emony than at other times, namely, 
at dawn at about two o’clock m the afternoon, and m the 
evening at about 9 pm This is called the malidpmta 
VTien the tliree sutlas entitled Mangnla, Batana and Metia 
\nth some other niiscellaneons stanzas are fecited by as 
man} monks ps have assembled or as many as can be ac 
commodpted on the special plctform A thread called the 
finl nuh (protection thread) winch runs round the platform 
islield b} the monks n> th'^ir hands whilst the} recite the 
Pall stpnzes A pot of water is rlso kept on the platform 
After the recital of the mahapinta is over, some person not 
nocesspTil} a monk, takes this pot ai.d with an areca flower, 
sprinkles water from it on the assembled multitude The 
jiaufto thread lasts liU one session, which general!} consists 
of a week , and when the ceremou} is over, parts of it are 
given to the worshippers who treasure them as charms 
against malevolent spirits A special ceremony called the 
(loralada asna (‘ A message at the Gate”) is celebrated on 
the seventh day the end of each session In the morning 
a 1 ) 0 } , gailv attired, goes in procession to a neighbouring 
shrine dedicated to o*ie of the local deities or if such bo nob 
available within a reasonable distance, to any tree irpnted 
bv popular belief as the abode of spirits He carries an 
apparently heavw lo^d which, in fact, contains only 
some small offerings to the deit} and .an ola on which is an 
invitation to the gods to come fox the final lecital of the 
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jmntla that niglit This boj, tha deiadfilayd (‘messenger 
of the gods’) as he IS called, performs iis duty and retiun's 
to the monastery ■where he is treated \nth great considera- 
tion till the ccremonj is o\cr. In the night, before the 
usual nia/iapirito, the messenger comesingrcat state to the 
entrance of the pavilion, and then a dialogue ensues 
between him and one of the assembled monks selected 
for the occasion The latter, m a long i\inded oration 
inquires •whether the messenger is present , to which the 
answer is given in the affirmati\e The monk then 
inquires whether the gods, too, ha\e accomp''nied 
him For this question, too, a similar answei is 
given , and then the monk addresses each deity, sup- 
posed to be present there, b> his name and titles aiuL 
e'Uiorts him to partake of the merit that has been stored by 
the week’s recital of the Dhftmma, and to protect the religion 
of the Buddha and its votaries paiticularly mentioning 
those who had been instrumental m bringing about the 
festival There is a particular formula m which the ‘messen- 
ger’ and the monk should address each other on this occasion 
and they deliver it in a smg song tone After this ceremonj 
IS over, the mahdpirila is chanted as usual and towards the 
end of the mght two siittag, which are supposed to bo the 
most potent in driving away all kinds of evil spirits, are 
recited These are the Mahasaniaj'^ sutta and the Ata 
nutija sutta of tlie Dlplta Utkaya Ihe pint festivals are 
not so common in Ceylon at present as thej used to bo a 
decade or two ago With the general spread of education, 
people prefer an exposition of a particular point of doctnno 
to chants winch thej do not understand But on occasions 
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public 01 domestic affliction, the pint is always resorted to 
1 inscription of Kassapa Y (908 D1 8 AD) mentions a 
stival held for the anointing of the image of the Buddha 
mhalese JSudu biso magu 1 a=Skb Buddlidhlnseka man 
hja) But ne do not know on ■nhat occesion it was held 
id hoM the ceremony was performed ICmg Dhatusena 
said to have conducted a festnal for adorning and anointing 
,e Buddha image Several stetuesnamed Abhiseka Buddhas 
e mentioned m tlie Jlahavamsa , and it may be presumed 
ipt the festival of anointing these images uas held penodi 
lly ^ A Tamil inscription at Polonnaiuve , nhilst describing 
.0 Temple of the Tooth m that citj, sajs that the shnno 
PS ‘the abode of tlie auspicious colossal stone statue of 
10 Buddh i’ and that it was also ‘the auspicious house for 
;e first ahhiseka ceremony ’ The reference here seems 
I bo to the festival of aiiomtmg tlie Buddha image Among 
le modern Buddlusts of Ceylon, there is no corresponding 
stival 

The Tamil inscription mentioned above, also tells us that 
le eye of the image ot the Buddha in the Temple of the 
ooth 111 Polonnaruva was removed anmnlly and nas painted 
ith colljiium This corresponds to what is known among 
le present daj Buddhists as the netm piaUstlidpana man- 
ilga (the festival of fixing the eje) Nov- it is observed 
aly at the consecration of a new image which is not con 
dered corth} of homage till this rite is performed 

In the reign of Kassapa V, an annual feati\ al v as insti- 
ited for pa) mg honour to the Dhammasangani, the first 
ook of the Abhidhammapitaka, which was caused to be 

* JIhv Ch 39. \ Ch 38, \ 67 and Cli 39 t 40 
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written on plates of gokl b}’ that monprdi Tlie ^lahavamsa 
describes the fcstnal m the following words . — “And then 
he caused tlie Ahhidhainmapitaka to be written on plates 
of gold, and embellished the booh. DhaminasaDgeni with 
divers jewels, end built foi it a house in the midst of tlie 
city, end pieced it there, and caused fc.'sts to be held in 
honour thereof And he gave the office of Sakha Scuapati 
to lus own sou, and charged him that he should take the 
oversight of feasts for the book of the law ‘ And every >ear 
the king caused the city to be decorated like the city of th'' 
gods, and pdoiniiig himself all over with jewels, so that h 
shone'like the king of the gods, he marched throi’gh tli 
sticots of the oitj sceted on en clephent, suTrounded b> i 
well cit’d host And the book Dhaminfspngpiil he took n 
procession ni great splendour to the richl) decorated vihar: 
that ho had built there, and having placed it on the rein 
altar in the hall of the goodl> tcUc house that was oTiianientot 
with davers jewels, he made offerings unto it ’* 

The most important festival of the modem Buddliish 
of Covlon IS celebrated on the full moon d^ij of the secoiif^ 
lunar month, Vtis^kha (Sinlialese Vestil) According to 
the tradition of the Theravada school, this date is the anni 
versary of the birth, tlie enlightenment end the ‘parimriana 
of the Buddha , and, therefore, no othei da) is considered 
of such great importance m the religious calendar of the 
Ceylon Buddhists Tins festival was celebrated in Ch>lou 
from the earliest tmies Diitthaganiani m the first century 
B G , Vasabha m the second Vohar.’tissi in the fliird end 
Sena II in the mnth centuries are said to have observed it 

* Mtihammia Chapter **2 ty 50 oU 
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"nwnUy ThoixgK not expressly mentioned, it m?y be pre 
Slimed tint this impnrtent d'i'\ didj celobreted sll 

thronghont Ihohiston of Bx'ddhisminthisishnd 

Since the tcvi\ •'I of Buddhism in Gej Ion some fifty j ears 
ego, this festnal is celebrated among the Sinhalese Bnddhists 
nith gre'^t eclat, speciill} in the towns The houses of the 
Bnddhists ?s well •'S tl e temples and the inon‘>steTies arc 
illinninatcd with innlticolomed paper lanterns The more 
pions obseI^e the eight precepts of moTalit> [affhangasila) 
snd others \isit the m'iious temples in the vicu ity At 
(bfferent phees along the roads, almshouses are opened 
vrhcroin the pilgrims are entertained , and near the temples, 
flowers are distributed free Vast crouds visit the Buddhist 
shrmes m various parts of the island and offer flowers incense, 
etc , ir front of the images the cetiyas and the Bodhi trees 
In recent je^-rs some features associated with the Christmas 
festival of the Christians such as sending cards to friends 
"nd relrtions and carol parties have been introduced 

The full nioou da} of the next month (ui Sinhalese Poson) 
IS also a festive day for the SinJialese Buddhists Tradi 
tiouall}, thisistheanniversar} oftheda} on which Mahinda 
the prince apostle first set his foot on the soil of Lanka and 
started his w ork for the establishment of the religion of the 
Buddha m this island Appropristel} enough this festival 
is niainl} celebrated at l^Iihintale near Anuradhapura, the 
scene of Malm da s meeting with Tissa the king of Cejlon 
conterapor'ry with Asoka Thousands of pilgrims visit 
the s''cred shrines of Anuradhapura and Mihmtale on this 
day The main features of the festival ate mote or less 
Sinular to those of the Vai^kha (estival 
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Tlie full moon of the next month Asala (Skt Asa^lha) 
IS the occasion of another festival According to Buddhist 
tradition, this was th»* daj on which the Buddha preached 
his first sermon in the Deer Park at Benares , but it is not on 
this account that the day is held sacred among the niajoritj* 
of the Buddhists m Geylou This is the daj on which the 
various local divinities recognized b} the Buddhists of 
Coylon are pubhcl} worshipped The more important of 
these are UppaHvanna (now identified with Vi‘»nii) Katars 
gams (identified with Skand**) Vildii^an'i Sumana mil 
N dhp I have elsewhere showm' tliat Nath'* is the same ■'S 
Av alokxte svara and that Sumana has char''cteristics m 
common with the iMahayfina Bodhisattva Samantabhadr i 
The other gods of the Ceylon Buddhists too are considetW^ 
to be Bodhisattves , and their cults undoubted!} originated 
owing to the influence of the MahS) amsts who were once 
very powerful ip Ceylon The principal feature of these 
festiv els IS the procession held or the {oil moon dav in which 
the image of the particular god in whose honour the day is 
celebrated is taken through the s^’eeta 

The great procession held iii Kai d} during the month of 
-August was onginaliv connected with the cults of these local 
divinities though now tlie public exliibitioii of the Tooth 
Kehc IS its main feature The followring description of this 
festival (the Perahara as it is called) during the dajs of the 
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iidtata 01 the situation of the stirs, and at the appointed 
moment, Tphich must either be in the evening or morning, 
ne\er at mid dav, tlie Kapuralp® of the Visnu devalo cuts 
dovn a oiing and barren jak tree which has been previous!} 
chosen and is comociated foi the pmpose by myst-eiious 
rites The day before, the Kapurala^ must batlie in xmre 
water, anoint his lierd with the juice of the Jime and clothe 
himself in clean garments "When the tree has 

been, cut down it is divided into four sections, one of which 
IS conve} ed to each of the de vales, under a white canopy, rnd 
pccomp''nied b} music The section is cleaned at the devale, 
and put into a hole, protected bj a roof and covered and 
ornamented w-ith palm leaves, flowers, and fruits, and the 
priests of temple cairj in procession round it the bows and 
''rrows of the gods 

“The consecrated wood is adorned with leaves, flow’ors, 
and fri'its, and during the first five dajsthe procession sinipl}* 
passes round it , the Kapur.ilas bearing the sacred vessels 
and implements After tins time the} are brought beyond the 
precincts of the dev pie ?nd paraded through the principal 
streets of Kandy On the night of the full moon, the pro 
cession is joined by the Tooth Relic magnificently rreom- 
paniecl, which is afterwards carried to the Adahana Hahn a, 
a consecrated place, near which are the tombs of the ancient 
kings and other individuals of the royal race Tlie relics 
receive the adoration of the crowd until the morning when it 
IS returned to the temple At the end of the fiv e daj s the 
pnrcipal part of the perahara, called the randolibama 
commenced The procession just described was joined by 

» l jtriest oflieialing m tlio < f Bn l<Ihi»t soib in Ion 
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Tlie full moon of the next month Asala (Skt Asadha) 
IS the occasion of another festival Accordmg to Buddhist 
tradition this was the day on which the Buddha preached 
his first sermon in the Deer Park at Benares , hut it is not on 
this account that the da;> is held sacred among the majoritv 
of the Buddliists in Oejlon This is the day on which the 
various local divinities recognized by the Buddhists of 
Ceylon are publicly worshipped The more important of 
these are Uppalavaima (non identified with Yimii) ICstir' 
gama (identified n itli Skand*') Vibhtsana ‘Humana and 
Nathf* I have elsewhere shorni* tlpt Jsatha is the same ps 
4.V alokite svara and that Suniana has characteristics in 
common with the ‘\Iah5yana Bodhisattva Saniantabhadrs 
The other gods of the Ceylon Buddhists, too are considetwj, 
to be Bodhisattvas , and their cults undoubtodlv originated 
owing to the influence of the Mahayanists who vrere once 
verv powerful m Ceylon The principal feature of these 
festivals IS the procession held op the full moon dav in which 
the image of the part^icular god m whose honour the dav 
celebrated is taken through the ‘■‘reets 

The great procession held m Kaud} during the mouth of 
A-ugust was originally connected with the cults of these loci! 
divinities though now the public exhibition of the Tooth 
Relic 13 its mam feature The following description of this 
festival (the Perahara as it is called) during the davs of the 
Kandyan kings is given by Pndhani 

The PerahSra begins on the day of the new moon in the 
month of Asala The commencement is regulated by the 
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nilata oi the situation of the stars and at the appointed 
moniont which must either be m the e\euing or morning 
no\er at mid daj tie Iv^pural*’® of the Visnu devalo cuts 
down a ^ oung and b'nrenjal tice which has been preMoiisl) 
chosen and is consecrated foi the pinpose mysterious 
rites The da} before the Kepurala' must bathe in pure 
water anoint his head with tl c jiuce of the lime ?nd clothe 
himself in clean gsrmeuts When the tiec hes 

been cut down it is divided into four sections one of which 
is convejed to each of tlie devales iiinfor a white canop} '■nd 
acconip'^med b} music The section is Moaned at the dev le 
and put into a hole protected b} a rovf and covered and 
oTiiameuted with palm leaves flowci^ fruits end the 
priests of temple catr) m piocession ro^^’td it tlio bowa and 
'"■'Trows of the gods \ 

The consecrated wood is adorned T/*^h leaves flowers 
and fnnts ■’ndduringtlie first fi\edaystr® 
passes lox'ud it the IC-piiralas boarm^^^^^? \essels 

and implements After tl is time the} are brouC®^*^ 
preen cts of the de^elc -ndpTadedaironf! 
streets of Irondy On the night of the full ron 
cession is joined lij the Tooth Eel.o n,egn,ficenc,j."r^r“ 
penied nluoh is nftexivards carried to the Adahana Maluttii-. 
, consecrated phee near n-hicL are the tombs „£ the ancient ' 

recene the aleratZ^Iuhe Lol d TOt7th 
At the end of 


principsl part „f 

commenced 


perahaia 


da}s the 

caUed the raudolibama 
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the randoUs, or palanquim, four in number, each dedicated 
to a particular goddess and each furnished with a golden 
pitcher and sword, similarlv dedicated. In the evcnuig the 
palanquins followed the elephants bear’ng the arms of tlie 
gods ; but by night they preceded them, ^ley were attended 
not only b}' tlie women of the temple, but likewise bv the 
ladies of the court, and by the young wives and daughters 
of the chiefs dressed in royal apparel, presented to them 
by the hing Tlie king, who was before a mere spectator 
of the ceremony, now took an active part in it, and during 
the five days that tjic randoUhima lasted, regu^ar’y joined 
the evening procession in his golden chariot drawn liy c’ght 
horses. According to the natives this part of the ferohva 
was extremely magnificent, the chiefs vicing with each 
other in splendour ^ dress and in the multitude of tlirif 
attendants, and eve:^pprty concerned, the king in particulnv 
used every exertion to make the spectacle as imposing or^ 
brilliant as possible. 

Towards the end of the fe.stivp! the process'on approaches 
the river at the ancient ferr)’, I’ear the bridge of PerSdeuiya, 
and wliile the multitude remains upon the bank, the lapurdla 
entens a bq^t that has been splendidly decorated for the 
occasion, ^ihe boat is rowed to some distance, when the 
lapi^ala takes a golden sword, and strikes the water. 

the same instant a brazen vessel is dipped into the river, 
and w’hile the water is yet departed, a portion is taken 
up, which is kept until the vessel can be filled in the same 
menner at the next festival. The water which has been taken 
the previous year, is at the same time poured back into 
th<» river.’** 


» Pndhnm. Ceyhn, Vn? I, pp SSI 2 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE AUTHENTICITY OF ASOKAN LEGENDS 

The Asokan legends to be discussed in this paper are 
those contained in the northern text of Divyaiaddna and the 
southern te'rt of Mahaiamsa to be referred to as Dii and 
Malta respectively in the course of the paper 

Geiger, m his introduction to liis translation of the 
Mahdinuisa (Pali Text Society, 1912), has discussed ‘the 
trustirorthiuess of tl’o Ce) lor Chroricles’ and defended them 
ag'.mst ‘undeserved distnist and exaggerated scepticism 
on the basis of the conhrmatiou they have received from 
certain extornel sources TJicse are some insciiptions found 
on the stupes of SaCci which cunouslj mention three of the 
Buddhist missionaries mentioned m the legends, viz , ICasapa* 
gota, Majjluma and Dedpbhisara Geiger, however, has 
not brought out the remarJvable degree of confirmation uhich 
the legends iclatirg to Asoka rcceiv'e from another external 
and unimpeachable source, the inscriptions of Asoka It 
will appeal on a close and comparative study of both these 
sources, th*' legends and the inscriptions of Asoka that 
both must he used like a pair of scissois for the constitution 
of a complete Asokau lustoi} Na> more for, so far as 
this most important aspect of that histor} is concerned, its 
chronological framework tho leg'‘nds are more helpful than 
the inscriptions , the> furnish ns with a fairlj complete 
set of dates in tho life and historj of Asoka, which readily 
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fits ni the fragments of chronological scheme found ii 
the Edicts and other sources 

To Greek '^mters ue oue tlie starting point of Indian 
chronology If we make a start with 323 B C as the date of 
the conunencement of Candra Gupta ilanrja’s laugship, 
the Biehnianical and the Buddhist te^ts, the Puranas and 
the Ceylon Chronicles, both cite the number of jears forhis 
kingship, mz , 24 Thus ue come to 299 B 0 as the date of 
Bmdusara s accession to the throne The Purauas assign 
to him a reign of 25 years, so that Anoka’s accession to the 
throne took place lu 274 B C , and his coronation in 270 B C , 
rftcr I I'orving for it an intcr\al of 4 jears according to the 
Slt’haVt nis<? V 22, uhicli states “Eour jears after the 
fpmous Aloka liad non for Jtimself paipmonnt soaoieign^ 
(ekarSjjam), he consecrated himself as king in the cita of 
Patabputta ’* It may be noticed that uhen the Edicts 
mention dates, they count them from the king's coron ‘ 
tion {(thhi^el.a) uhich must have thus been an important 
event in Asoka’s reign 

This same date, 270 B 0 , that vve get foi Anoka’s coio 
nation from his legends, v\e also get from his Edicts In hi-s 
Rock Edict XIII, he refers to five western Ivings as his con 
temporaries According to the Cavihrulge History of India 
(Yol I, p 502), these kings were nil living np to 258 BC 
v\ hen one of them, plagas of CjTeue), if not another (Aloxan- 
dci of Epirus), died It is just possible tluat Asoka at the 
other end might not hav e heard of Ins de'' th for a j e ir, le , 
till 257 BC v\hich may thus bo taken to bo the dito of 
n E Xllf Erom R E HI, IV, \ and Pillar Edict ■\X 
\vc know that the Rock Edicts were issued in the twelfth 
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and thirteenth year of his coronation The. date of E E. 
XIII being found to be 237 B C , we come to 270 B C as 
the date of the coronation 

■\Ye come to the same date, 270 B C , by another way. 
From Malm V 37-48, we come to know that Nigrodha, the 
posthumous son of Anoka’s elder brother, Sumana, was 
born in the year of his father’s death which was 
followed by Asoka’s accession to the throne, and hence 
in the year 274 BG, and that he comerted Asoka to 
Buddhism uhen he was s^ven years old, and after the 
se\enth jear of Aloka’s accession to the throne, «<’, 
about 266 BC GiiriousI} enough, we obtain about the 
same date for ASoka’s conversion to Buddhism from a 
close study of the tuo Edicts bearing on this question, 
VIZ , R E XIII and Minor R E I The former refers to 
the king’s bloody conquest of Kalinga, in the eighth year of 
lus coronation, r c , in 262 B C , and to the further fact 
that it was followed by a mental reaction in the shape of 
an intense (tma) devotion of the king to his Dharma {of 
non-violence) The minor R E I also refers to tuo stages 
m Asoka’s attitude towards the Dharma (1) a stage of 
indifference lasting for more than two }cars and a half 
when he was oiil> an L pasaka, a la^ worshipper, (2) 
a stage of active devotion to the Dharma {hadham ca me 
palamte) It is evident that (2) represents the mental 
reaction of the Kahngi conquest which took place m 
262 B C And so about three jears earlier, 266 263 BC 
Asoka became a convert to Buddhism as an upasaka under 
the influence of Nigrodhi, as stated in the Ma/id 

Taking now the initial dates for Asoka s .icccssion to the 
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tliroiic <ukI coroiutioii es settled, we obtain a crop of other 
detes from th<* Ieg<*nds without an} MO^cnce to reason oi 
sober histor} Troni V 204 we learn that A^oha’f 

eldest son ^Inliciulra and flnughter, Siiwighamitra were 
both ord’ircd in the si\th }car of his coronation 
and that the} were respectncl} twenty and eighteen 
}ears of age at tliat time We can now find the 
precise dates of th»»se tlircc events The ordination 
of til'' brother and sister took place in 264 B C The 
brotlier viaa boin m 286 BC and tlic sister m 284 BC 
Trom the "date of birth of his eldest son, vre mi} infer the 
date of birth of his feth^r It must liavc been somewhere 
iicai 304 B C Tins assumes that Ahoka became p {"thoi 
at the oge of 20 A voungei age for his fatherhood is not\ 
permissible under the limits indicated m HlaJia XIII, 
8 11, stating that Asoka was ahead} old enough to hive 
been deputed as his Vicero}, b} his father, to Ujjaymi, and 
on his wa}, at the town of Vedisa, he met his first love 
Devi, who later became th'* mother of Jlihendra {lb ) 

We ma}, now, present the following table of dates estab 
bshmg a fau*!} complete chronolog} of the bfe and reign of 
Asoka, on the basis of the two fold sources the texts and 
inscriptions — 

304 B C — Buth of Aloka as inferred from the chte given 
below of the birth of his eldest son It is interesting to 
note that CandtA Gupta Mavii}a bved to see the birth of 
his grandson who outnvalled his greatness 

286 B C — ^Asoka (at the ag<» of 18) deputed b} his father 
Bmdusara to Ujjaymi from Pat. Iipntra as his Vitero} 
Atanitrdffra vras the mme of the Ccutril Ifrovmccs of the 
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'\faiin a Empire w ith its o famous to'u ns Ujiayim, which 
WPS its capita) and T edisa wheTe Asoka married his first 
wife DeM — (Maha XIII, 8 11) Asoka s age at that time 
IS taken to be 18 *'s the lowest permissible age, cons dexing 
that he was then old enough (I) for meniege and (2) for the 
Tulership ot a province Besides, 

Hindu Law has fixed IS as the age of majontj Asoka, 
as a minor could not haac been trusted with the government 
of a province 

286 B C — Asoka marries his first wife, Ucvi et the age 
of 18 (76 ) 

284 B C — Birth of A^ka’s eldest son Mahendra (/h ), 
V 204 

282 BC — Birth of Asok''’s eldest daughter, Samgha 
mitr'i (7h ) 

274 BC — (1) The war of succession l)etwcen Aioka and 
his l)Totheis 

(2) Death of the Crown Prince Sum'^na 

(3) Asoka s accession to Supreme Severe gnty {ekarujjani) 

(4) Birth of Prince Swmana s posthumous son Isigrodha 
(76 40 50) 

270 B C — A-^ol a s Coronation (76 22) 

270 240 B C — Asandlumitra figuring '>s Asoka s Queen 
(Mahe'^t) at the Court of Pat^Iiputra (76 85 XX 2) instead 
of his first wife Devi who w'>s t ]I dong loft at her native 
town ^edisa (76 XIII 1 8 11) Tlus agrees with the 
f‘>ct stated in B E V that Aioka Iind his harems (OJod/iatm 
) oth at Pataliputra and in owth mg towns [bajolftrc m 
uaqalav) (Dliauli Tc\t) 
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270 26G B C — Vsok** s ^oupgest uterine b otlit 
'’s his Viceregent (Upa raji) (SfaJia \ 33 1G8) 
j 268 B 0 — Samghamitru m'^med to 4gnibT‘ihm i 
/267 BO — ^Birth of AsokeS grandson named ^umen 
son of Samgbamitra (lb 170) 

266 BO — (1) Con\ersion of Asoka to Buddhism b 
Ivjgrodiia (7b 45) 

T1\ls is also the date dem able from data cont'^med m th 
R E Xlir and 31 R E I , as already explained 

(2) Asoka conaerfs bis brother Tiss*’ his ^icercgenf 
to Buddhism (Jh 160) 

(3) Tissa ordained bj Mahadliammarakkhita (Ih 168) 

(4) Appointment of Prince Alahcndra ns Viceregcnt it 
plrcG of Tissa (/6 202) As Jlahendra took orders 
yeers later it is inferred that be must ha\e been acting 
jn the internal as tbo Kings Viceregcnt in the v^c nci 
caused bv Tissa s resignation of that office It is to Ic 
roted that 3f0heiidra mas then 18 jears old ''ltd tliiis jirst 
qualified for an adnunistratise office 

(5) Agmbrahnm, son in lam and nephen of Aloha or 
darned (Ib 170) 

2G6 263 BG — Construction of \i/<«ras end cailr/as 
at places aisited bj the Buddha (Jinem parmitthesn 
thSnesu) b> Asoka (Ib 173 17o) 

According to the Diiyavadana *’lso (XX pp 380 3SI 
Cowells ed ) the conaersjon of Aloka is folloned hi his 
building actmtj IIis conversion is «nnouiced l\ hini 
in the following vvords Saranam rami upemn t-’iii ca 
Biuldham ganavarem uiyamvcditata ca dhnmiani ’ His 
building actiant) is described in two stages Tlie first com 
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prised the construction o£ uliat are called Dliarmard'jilds 
or stiiiyas all over tlie empire to receive the Buddha’s cor- 
poreal relics winch were extracted by ‘ Arya-Maurya-$n' 
Asoka out of seven previous of his predecessors, includ- 
ing the Dwna SWpa of Ajata^tni By this pious work 
(c/ 'piinnena lammund, MahCi V 189), Asoka earned the 
title of DJiarmdsola These stupas are described as being 
‘resplendent like the autumn clouds’ {sdradabhra prallia) 
and also as ‘high as hill tops’ {Gtriirnga-l.alpa) The 
second stage of Aboka’s building activity consisted of caiiyas 
which were erected at places where the Buddlia had dwelt 
(ye piade^a adhyusitah Bhagavata Buddhena) {Div p 389) 

265 262 B G — ^Asoka as an updsala (M R E I , as already 
explained) 

264 BC — (1) Ordination of Mahendra by the Thera 
Mahadeva, under Slajjhantika acting as President of the 
chapter which met for the lammaiacam , his second oidi 
nation by Moggaliputta Tissa as his Up.ldhaya 

(2) Ordination of Samghamitra by her acaryd Ayupdld 
and upadhydya DhainmapSla {Mahd V 204-209) 

(3) Promotion of Dhammasoka from the rank of a 
Paccaya ddyaka to that of a Sasana ddydda {Ih , 197) 

263 B C — Birth of Kunala, son of Asoka ’s wife, 
Padmavati, “on the day when 84 000 dliarmardpkds were 
completed by King Asoka” {Div , p 405) 

262 B C — (1) Conquest of Kalinga and the consequent 
intense {tnra) de>otion of Asoka to Dhainina (R E XIII) , 
Asoka’s closer connexion with the Samgha [savighe upagaU) 
and vholc hearted exertions {pardkrama) on its belialf 
(JT R E I ) 

70 
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(2) De'ith of tho monies, Tis*?*! wcl Sumifct'i, followed 
by tho increase m tho number of heretics in the Samghs, 
and tho consequent retirement of I\IoggiIiputta Tissa 
{Malm , V 227 30) Tlus happened “m tho eighth regnal 
year of the hmg” {raniio tassamln a/tJiame) 

(3) Accession of Sfahendra to the headship of tho Sanigha 
{Jb , 232) 

260 250 B 0 — Period of Asoko’s pilgrimage to Buddhist 
holy places — “places where the Lord Buddha had dwelt ” 
The pilgrimage according to Dn (pp 380 397), had followed 
tho completion of the stupas and included visits to holy 
places in tho foUomng order — 

(1) Lwnhmvona, ‘first of all ’ (sorm pralliatnena), 42) 
Kapilaiastti (3) Bodktmula ot Bodht (4) Taramsi, (6) 
tadana (6) Kufmagara, (7) Jetaxam, where A^oka wor 
shipped the stupas of the Buddha’s chief disciples Sanputra 
Mahamaudgalylyana MahSkSsyapa, of Vatkiila, 'lud 
Ananda The Du also marks out the four most important 
of these places of pilgrimage as those uhich are 'associated 
with the Buddha s (I) Jati (2) Bodln, (3) Dharmacahra 
and (4) Parimnam 

The fact of Asoka s pilgrimage is also attested by his 
own inscriptions Only there arc discrepancies between 
the Dit and the inscriptions as regards (1) tho places nsited 
(2) tho order in which they were \ isited and (3) the dates of 
sonieof these Msits T1 e Edictsdo not mention o?/ the places 

Msited bnt onlj tuo of these viz Lnmbim and Bodh Gaya 
or Samhodhi Tlie former pilgrimage is dated 250 BO 
in the Rurmnindei Pillar Inscription and the latter in 2C0 

BC in R E YIII The Fdicts thus make the Msit to Bodhi 
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as piior to that to Lumbim The Edicts also nientiou 
Asoka’s pilgnmagc to a place not mentioned in the Did , viz , 
the stupa of Buddh? Konakamaiia as recorded in theNighva 
Pillar inscription 

It IS interesting to note that the words ‘aiana agaclia 
maJuyitc Inda, Biidhejdte* correspond closely to the following 
words of the Div ‘ye Biiddheua Bhagavata pradesa 
adhpisitas tan archayamialiam gatid chmhani chaiva 
kiiryam asmiu Maharaja pradese — Bhagavan jatah ’ 

262 254 B C — ^The Samgha nndcr the headship of Mahen- 
dra , recall by Asok? of Moggalipi’tta Tissa who taught 
him the doctrine of the Sambiiddha , meeting of the samgha 
under him and e'^ulsion bj the king of the heretical monks 
(‘te micchadittbike sabbe raja vppabhajapayi’) (Maha 
V 231 274) It IS to be noted that the expulsion of heretical 
monks bj the king is also referred to in the Pillar Edicts 
at Sauci, Sarnath and Kau^iiibl 

260 BC — Issue of the first Edict, the Minor R E I , 
the fiist of Asoka’s dharmayatrCis to Boclh Gaya (R E ITII) , 
addressing the Bhabra Etlict to the barngln , popularising 
the gods (M R E I as luterpietcd b> some scholars) 

259 B C — IsSue of the two separate Kaliiiga Edicts 
258 257 B C — Issue of the 14 Rock Edicts , grant to the 
Ajivikas, of ta^e dwellings m the Bairbar Hills (as stated 
in the Nigrodha and Ivli ilatika ca\C3 Inscriptions) 

257 B C — Institution of officers called Dharmu 'Maha- 
matras (R E V). 

23G B C — Double enlargement of the btupi of Buddha 
Konakamnn (Nighva Pillar Inscription) 

253 BC — Meeting of the Third Buddhist Council under 
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Moggaliputta Tissa {Malta \ , 280), and despatcli by hiu 
of missionaries to difleront countries {Malta XII, 1 - 8 ). 

TIio fact of despatch of imssionancs to foreign coimtrie 
IS also attested in the Edicts But there arc points of agree 
mont and dnergence in the versions of the event presentee 
by the Edicts and the legends The former attribute th( 
despatch of missionaries to^Asoka, the latter to Tissa The 
Edicts call them Dhanna Mahumdtras or Dutas The 
MaliCi tells of more countries to vhich they are despatched 
than the Edicts 

The foUomng countries they mention in common, viz , 
( 1 ) Gandhara (R E (2) Ya\ona (R E V and XIII), (3) 
Himalaya (implied m the Xabhapamtis of R E XIII), (^4) 
Aparantaka (R E (5) Maharastra (impbcdinthepeoplM 
named Andhras, Pulmdas and Rastrekas m R E V and XIII) 
The South is referred to m the legends in the countries 
called Mahisa-Maiidala and Vanavas! and in the Edicts in 
the peoples called Satj aputras, Keralaputras, Gholas, and 
P^djas (R E II) RE II and XIII of 258 B C already 
refer to the work of Asoka’s foreign missions as being m 
full swing The legends make it begin later, in 253 B C 
They make the work of the missions purelj rebgious, the 
preaching of Buddhist Boctunes selected from the scrip 
tures , the Edicts make the work secular and humanitarian 
in its character, comprising measures for the relief of suffering 
(RE II) andachle^emento^^?/<orlKO moral conquest 

(R E XIII) 

252 B 0 — ^Jlahcndra on nay to Cc}lon Msits his mother, 
Devi, at Vedisa v hen already- 12 3 ears a monk {Ma/ia XIII, 
1-8 11 ). 
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251 B C — Gift of a ca\e m the Klialatilva Hill as shelter 
against ram (Klialatika Hill No 2 Cave Inscriptions) 

250 B C — Pilgrimage to Lnmbim , to the Stiipa of Buddha 
Konalramana ; erection of a commemorative pillar and a 
shrine at the first, and a pillar at the secon d place 
243-242 B C — Issue of Pillar Edicts 
240 B C — ^Death of Asandhimitra, the dear consort of 
Aloka, and faithful believer in the Sambuddha {MaJui. 
XX, 2) 

236 B C — Tisyaralssita as Chief Queen (Ib , 3) The 
Da (p 407) also mentions hei as Aioka’s a{;ra}nahis7 
235 B G — Kuuala sent out as Viceroj to Tas^ila, then in 
revolt {Div ib) Kunala nas then IS jcars old 

233 B 0 — Tisyaraksita’s )ealoi^j against the Bodhi tree 
to which Asoka was attached too much, causes her attempts 
to destroy the Mahahodhi {MaJui XX , 4 C) The storj of 
Tisyaraksitli’s jcalousj prompting Iiei secret attempts at 
the destruction of the Bodhi, whicii she described as her 
‘Sapatin’ (co wife), is also given m greater detail in the 
Da (p 397) 

It IS interesting to note that this Da stor) is also ropre 
sented on stone in one of the sculptures of Sanci The 
Dll refers to 1000 pitchers filled vwth scented water used by 
Asoka to revive the “BodUi druma ’ ^ Kxtmhhundvi scOiasraih 
(jandhodakena jjiira yitio.’) AVc also find to the left of the 
Safici sculpture (on the front ficc of the lower lintel of the 
eastern gate) figures of pitchers being carried bj a crowd of 
musicians and devotees , in the centre, the temple and the 
Tree of Knowledge {Bodln ) , and to the right i roval rctmuc, 

•i king and queen descending from an elephant aiul their 
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Moggaliputtfl Tissa {Malta V , 280), and dcspatcli by hm 
of missionaries to different countries {Malta XII, 1 8) 

Tlio fact of despatch of missionaries to foreign countrie; 
IS also attested in the Edicts But there arc points of agree 
ment and divergence in tho Aorsions of the event presentee: 
by tho Edicts and tho legends The former attribute the 
despatch of missionaries to^ Atoka, the latter to Tissa The 
Edicts call them Dharma Mahdmatras or Dulas The 
il/a7<« tells of more countries to which thej are desp'^tclied 
than the Edicts 

Tlic following countries the} mention m common, ttz, 
(1) Gandhara (R E V), (2) Yavana (R E T and XHI), (3) 
HunSlaja (implied m the Nabhapanitis of R E XIII), (4) 
Apaiantaka (R E V), (o) IHaharastra (implied ip thepeopfr^ 
named Andhras, Pulindas and Rastrekas in R E V and XIII) 
The iSouth is referred to m the legends in the countrieb 
called Mahisa Uland'^la and VauavasT and in the Edicts lu 
the peoples called Satjaputras, Kcralsputras, Cholas, and 
Pand^as (R E II) R E II and XTII of 258 B C alro'idy 
refer to the work of Awka’s foreign missions as being m 
full swing The legends make it begin latef, in 253 B 0 
They make the work of the missions purely rebgious, tho 
preachmg of Buddliist Doctrines selected from the scrip 
tures , the Edicts make the work secular and humanitan'in 
m its character, comprising measures for the relief of suffeniig 
(RE 21)ai2(l{}chie'ieiiiontof^fyjrMate^^, moral conquest 

(RE XIII) 

252 B C — ^Alahendn on way to Ceylon \isits his mother, 
Devi, at Vedisa v\hen alrcadj 12^ears a monk (Maha XIII, 
1-8 11 ) 
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251 B C — Gift of a cave in the IChalatika Hill as shelter 
against ram (Khalatika Hill No 2 Cave Inscriptions). 

250 B 0 — Pilgrimage to Lumbini , to the Stupa of Buddha 
Konalcamana ; erection of a commemorative pillar and a 
shrine at the first, and a pillar at the second place 
243 242 B C — Issue of Pillar Edicts 
240 B C. — ^Death of Asandhiraitra, the dear consort of 
Asoka, and faithful believer m the Sambuddha {Mahd, 
XX, 2). 

236 B C — Tisyaraksita as Chief Queen {Ih , 3) The 
Div (p 407) also mentions her as Asoka’s agramalmt 

235 B C — Kuiiala sent out as Viceroy to Toi-ilo, then in 
revolt {Biv xh ) Kunala was then 18 jears old 

233 B.C — TisyaraksitS’s jealousy against the Bodhi-trco 
to which Asoka w as attached too much, causes her attempts 
to destroy the Mahdhodhi (Mahd XX , 4 C) The story of 
Tisyaraksitd’s jealousy piomptmg hoi secret attempts at 
the destruction of the Bodhi, which she described as her 
‘jSapofJu’ (co-Wife), is also given in greater detail in the 
Biv {p 397) 

It IS interesting to note that this Dn stoij is also lepre 
sented on stone in one of the sculptures of Safici The 
Div lefeis to 1000 pitcheis filled with scented vv ater used by 
Asoka to revive the “Bodhi-druma ’ (' Kvmbhdndiu saJiasravi 
gamlhodakena jmm i/dio’) We also find to the left of the 
Saiici sculpture (on the front face of the lower hntel of the 
enstein gate) figures of pitchers being carried b) a crowd of 
musicians .and devotees, m the centre, the temple and the 
Tree of Knowledge (Bodhi) , aiul to the right, a lojal retinue 
.a king ai d queen descending fiom lu elephant, and their 
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offering orship later at the tree. Tliis scene is aho repcate 
on the top and second panels of the rear face of the leJ 
pillar of the south gate. Tlic association of these sculptim 
with Asoka is further attested hy the figure of pairs of peacoci 
appearing at the ends of the architra\c, the peacock bcin, 
the dynastic symbol of the iMauryas 

232 B.C. — ^Death of Afioka in the thirty-eighth year o 
his reign {Mahl. XX, 1-6). 



CHAPTER XIX 

WANTED A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE— 2 BXJDDHISBI 

Doubtless for tbe reason that all serious things ore treated 
frivolously and all frivolous things sciiously, Buddhism has 
not yet Tecei\ed that attention in the West which it deserves 
Conditions now arc more fa\ourabIe for its due appreciation 
there than at any previous time, for thousands in Europe 
are withoiit an adequate or satisfactory explanation of life, 
while at the same time finding in fhemsehcs a greater dis- 
position to explore spintual things than ever before To 
these people Buddhism presents itself with liigh credentials • 
it is the religion and hope of tbe preponderant portion of the 
world’s peoples It can bo presented m a simple way while 
its founder and central figure strihcs the heart once and for 
all The late Sir Edwin Arj old conferred a great benefit on 
the W^’estorn reading pubbe with his beautiful poem ‘The 
Light of Asia ” Like all eternal things the great religions, 
their Scriptures, the world’s migl tj moiuitains and rivers, 
and the shining of the planets. Buddhism comes uitli poucr 
to him who h'^s reached a certain stage of eaolution Tired 
of that everlasting round of trjnng to possess ‘things’ 
he desires to KNOIV and to BE Tor this man there are 
all the glorious depths of Buddhist Plulosophj and Psjeho- 
’rug> , A ft- */s \vij *cn.vii 'an si'Oix at aswaxhi , mi tamAm q/ntie 

the glorious Tath.lgafa, who was once himself but a man, 
and those lesser lights” the blessed Bodhisattv as 

Like all the real PIASTERS the Buddha has no con- 
demnation and knows nothing of ‘ sinners m the Churcli 
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sense All creatures are bound to tlic ^^^lecl of tlie Lw and 
actions proceed Jroiii n itiirc In a uorld ruled 1)} hu none 
goes without tlic just and meticulous rcuard for las deeds, 
ulietbor these be good or cmI, and nnn is expected to act 
bonourabl} and uprightly because he is a in a n, a birth 
difficult to get 

Tlusisnotto saa that all public presentations of Buddhi‘'ni 

are ^\lthout fault, for this great Philosoph} has often faiUd 
to appeal to '\Ve‘'torn thinkers m the past because of the 
incomplete and partial presentations knoivn to them The'c 
Western students Ina ing failed to find satisfaction in their 
ou n exoteno and anthropomorphic creed u ere not draTvn to 
a Buddhism offered to them as little better than a phdo 
sopliical atheism Tlie«e nihilistic forms uhi’c suited, pfl 
sumabl} to the Asiatic tenipcraincnt and accompanied b 
comforting superstitions m the case of the Milgar, couI< 
not appeal to tlie positnc Western man, vath his mtensi 
Mill to i i \ c and basing the sort of herdihood vrhic 
made the great world Mar possible Prof Karl Keischauer 
in his Studies in Japanese Buddhism,” says rather appo 
sitelj, in reference to this doctrine of the absence of 
permanent ego “Now this demal of the reality of the sell 
seems a ery strange, at least to the average Western mind , 
for at once the thought suggests itself that if the belief m the 
realit> of the self is an ihnsiop it must be an illusion to 
something or some one , and what is that "something or 
some one 

And still further if the Enlightened One (the Arhat) 
knoM s that the belief in the existence of the ego is an illusion, 
then what or mIio is it that Imows this 
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Air G R S jMeadm“Somereaturesof Buddhist Psycho 
logy” in lus “Quests Ohl and New” has many ]iist things 
to say in referencosto this question, and, amongst others 
“If tliere is no spiritual pnnciple of identity, no genuine 
continuit) , no true entity, it seems but empty words to 
speak of moral responsibility, and \ainer till to write of 
Buddhist belief m ‘expansion of "memory down the long 
past, the supernormal range of vision and hearing, telepathic, 
or rather telenoetic power, the masterj of will over the body 
and bejond that’ Wo Inve every belief in the spiritual 
reality that transcends ever changing subject and ever 
changing object, and have not the slightest wish to mis- 
conceive that reality as a static essence, but we cannot see 
boiv it is more philosophical to insist on the ever changing 
Tiaturo of the relativity of subject and object, to the exclusion 
of any pimciplc of spiritual self identity which fundamen- 
tally embraces all relativity ” 

The only satisfactory answer to these very valid objections 
IS that the Buddha, like all other teachers, had an esoteric 
doctrine, and that this esoteric teaching reflected in the 
Mahay ana school assmulates rcai Buddhis<^ teaching to real 
Vedanta teaching or to the arcane teachings of any 
other valid mystical world syatom This position is, of 
course, strenuously denied by many writers on Buddhism 
but to what purpose In other ivnrds what is the value of 
establishing atheism supposing it can be done The great 
need to day in the Bast as in the West is more faith hope 
and enthusiasm This is surely to be cultivated by w orking 
along the line of least resistance, which in the case of the 
European is that of encouraging lus traditional belief of an 
71 
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cndiinng ego, but pouitmg out th'ifc there js a plicnomcn'i 
.'lul p noumcnal ego, and llpt c\er} net and thought lias * 
MOEAL \alue, ulicthcr dounnght murder or buying share 
m an irmament firm 

The dreadful mental and f'piniunl banhruptc} of th< 
AVest uas cMdenccd b\ the great u'>r, and these Weston 
men and 'uomtn ere to dij ttirumg ejes made clearer by 
tlieir lemblc sufEoniigs on to these old j>!ulosophics Then 
o\tr ordinary doctrine of ouc///f onl\ lias made tlicm terribly 
mattci of*fact and inip'‘<ieut of j)eduitr\ , whether spiritual, 
or otherwise To this extent tht\ ere good arbiters of the 
Naluo of tho'^o old E stern tceclimgs whcthci Buddhistic 
or Ved'ntic, and if the Western man’s v tU is re illy rrousecl 
to adopt thorn whet might not be accomplished 
relentless efficiency turned in another direction to that oP 
destruction 

Bcnjanim Kidd's “Tlie &cicnce“of Power" is worth} of 
^CT} careful stud) mrofeTcncc to this great possibility of the 
ch'^nging of thought currents ai lic\ersel of aim Once the 
eurrent of ivorld thought set3^|l the nght direction, by the 
action of dynamic minds, wiHi all the means of publicity 
w^Inch ca-ist to day what might not be possible The Tatha 
gata preached to "all the creatures of the three worlds” and 
to day Science can send a message round the c'‘rtL in a few 
seconds and one man t'^lk to another across oceans 

Cex-tajjj. lanoa/l. w.oiJxi, ♦/mfln.nnjits, •’•wt *5}in.wujnj, tlnunselvcs 
iiumistakably and w ith great swiftness on tlio one hand are 
those sections of civibsed man which appear to ha\'n ranged 
theinsehes on the side of anunahsin and are devoting them 
seUes to the activities of the lower centres of the 
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human l)oing and tlioir doliffht is in sensual and degraded 
forms of music, art and liter turc, nor js this tendency 
morch sporadic — there is ti sjstein about it On the other 
liand are those u lio«e more enlightened minds lia \ ing pierced, 
to some extent, the false, glittering illusions of materialistic 
life are b} their dc\cloi>ing w ills reaching out to that 
SPIItITU Vfj LIFE which is the common property of all 
human hciiig'n In othei words, cmliscd man is to daj 
MAKIXG ins rilOTC'E indmduall} and natioinllj, it is 
no longer an .appirentU mere blind struggle , the great war 
has shown all, except those who do not count that man must 
accept his rcsponsibiliti as a Jf A N and dominate tlie purely 
animal elements To tlic extent, therefore, that Buddhism, 
or Vedanto or an\ otlicr mystical philosophy, (for a moroly 
1 n t c 1 1 0 c t u I s\atcm is of no use), can take its iightfiil 
position , show that it has the innate PO'WER to influence 
the lnno^scl^csof men and women, not merely to 
make them form'^llj and ontwaardU respectable but to 
cause them to act and tluiik like mcarnato gods , — for 
nothing else will serve, — to this extent that system will 
become ihc world force 

This to my mmd is the cru\ of the whole matter the 
whole world is in bitter need of a World Buddha that 
IS — a spiritual and Self enlightened Leader — not of any 
man — appointed potentate who moves by means of 
edicts oi tlvese to dwj wve wawght hwt jMida.wta 

trumperies 
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hiun'm liomg ^‘^3 form some conception of is by reison 
forms of music' Tc'ic'hmgs of tlic BuclcUia 
merch sporrdic } BudcUiism it is nlso possible for one to 
hand *110 those wP&oiinig pmvcis and logically conclude that 
to some extent, t^bina 

life are hs thcii'^bo Buddha, m one of His previous births 
SPIRITUAL LiPSbt to Himself — 

^although there miserf/ is 
JLVKI\G HIS n u r 1 
ess IS also found , 

h",*o«n should 1)0 sought ” 

P ccept luSTCSponsil) ^ 

''inmal clomonts I hough theie ma> be heu*, 

01 A^edanto or anv ccoW is also found , 

Ltc c t u a I s%c three fold Jire exists, 

Liko^o«J^h\ Diami should bo sought " » 


‘X\cn as, although theic eod is 
That uhiclj is good is also found 
So, though T IS true that birth exists, 

That which is not birth should be sought ’ ‘ 


Thus pondering on the positive and negative aspects of 
life, he came to the definite conclusion that there must exist 
a sorrow less and deathless Nibbana opposed to a miserable 
and ch angmg Samscira or m other words an absolute existence 
in contradistinction to the phenomenal existence 

But logicall> or scientifically one can never comprehend 
its true nature It is JtoX.Aai«c«ro— not within the sphere 
of logic 


• W nrren s Bnddl i m la traaslationu p o 
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“Xibbana, Xibblrm fncnd Sanputta, thus they say 
ButsvhatjfriepcUisthHKibbjna was a question a^ked by a 
Bralimm ascetic some tuo thousand five liundred vc'^rs ago 
It -uas echoed b) Kirg Mibnda at Sagela fi\c hundred ycaib 
later As the question sounds still fresh in the ears, of all, 
it ma} l>e permitted to ro echo the same m these p^’ges too 
The Plh uord Xihbjna is composed of ‘ Xj”and “Vana ” 
A 1 IS negatl^ e particle and Tana raeatis u eavmg or cra\Tng 
•\%hich acts as it vt ere a cord to connect one life with another 
That which enables one to depart from cravmg or let 
looac the cord, is knomi as Xlbbana 

The YeneT‘'ble Anuruddha defines it in his Compendium 
of Philosophy thus — ‘ It is called Xibbona in that it is a 
“departure” (m) from that cravmg which is called Van^ 

’ lusting ’ 

As long as one is hound up bv cravmg one •'rcumulates 
fresh Kammic forces which must materialLse themselves 
m one form or other — ^thus subjecting oneself to the eternal 
cicle of birth ..ud death Tyhen all form-* of craamg arc 
extirp'>ted K^mmic forces cease to operate and one eien 
tu*"!!} ■’ttams Xibbana escaping the cycle of rebirth 

Xibbaiia i '■Iso csqilamcd as *The blowing out — the 
blowing out of the fire of lust (Lobha) hatred (Do^a), ^nd 
illu'^ion (Aloha) The wliole world is m fiame^ savs the 
Buddha Bv -uhat fire is it kindled ’ Br the fire of lust 
hatred and illusion , bj the fire of birth, old ege death, pam 
Dmentation ■sorrow grief, and despair is it kindled 

Xibbdiia, m one sense mav be interpreted as the blowing 
out of these flames For m repl> to the question put by 
Jambukhudaka, Venerable Sanpntta savs — Xibbana is 
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the extinction of Iu*^t, hatred and ignorcncc But one 
inu'^t not understand on the stiengtJi of this statem-^nt that 
Nihbana is nothing but the extinction of the abo\ o passions 
'^KhntjamaUnm Vw na^Nthhanan Ui Valtabham — On" mus 
not say that Nibbuna IS mere extinction” sajs the Visuddlii- 
Afaggi Vcncrab’c S.lripntta merely mentioned in this con- 
ntctioii tlio moans nherohy Nibbana ma\ lie attained 

To pro^ e th^t Xibbaii'* is nothnignc''S simply because one 
cannot concede it with one’s worldb knowledge, is as 
illogical as to conclude tliat there exists no light just 
because the blind man docs not sec it In thet well knowm 
fable, too, the fi«h aiginng with his friend, the turtle, 
triumphantly concluded th\t there exists no land 

If Xibbana is nothingness, then it must necessarily 
coincide with space — AkaSi* 

In the Aiiguttara Nikua'a, the Buddha sajs — 

“There ere, 0 Bhikkhus, two Dhammes, permanent, 
etoru'’!, e^o^lastlng, not changing, uz space (Ak5sa) and 
Kibbana ” ‘ The former is eternal because it is nothing m 
itself With icg.ard to the difference between space and 
Nibbana it nia} briefly be ^aid that the former is »io/, but 
the latter is 

Speaking of the different modes of existence, the Buddha 
makes a special reference to a ‘ Realm of Nothingness” 
(Akincann'iyatana) 

The fact tliat Arahants reabsc Nibbxnr as an object, one 
of the Vatthu-Dbainmas decidedly proves that Nibbana 
is not a state of nothingness If it were such, there would 
be no necessity for the Buddha to describe its state in various 

‘ Saniyutt-t XikaTa Booki\ p 251 
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■terms, es “LiMug Wntcr,” “nndicss Sccurit>” (lUicraa), 
“Iinmortilih ” (Amnfft), "Emancip'ition” (Mutti), “Peace” 
(Santi), ftiul so fortli 

Nibljuna of the Biuldlm is, therefore, neither a state of 
iiothmgiioss nor a more cessation 

Sopadtsesa and Anupddtsesa NthhCiua Dhdlit 
References pro frequent!) made in the Books to Nibbaui 
as Sopudises i and Anupildiscs i Tliesc, in fact, arc not 
tuo kinds of Nibblni, but the one single Xibbnna rcccn- 
ing its name according to the uaa it is c\pcrioncod before 
and after death 

Sopddisfsa — JisMiig a reineinder, substrafinn or 
used of the ttaiument of Xibli'iua b) a Saint, where, 
iltliough the Nilibuua has l>een attained, tliero }ct rom'Hv 
the !>od} as the ‘nexus ’ Here it must not bo forgotten thr 
Araliants and others do not unmtcmiptedl) enjo'^ tJio bb* 
of Nibbjlna m the course of their life span 

Anupddise<fn — iMthout a basis — used of the tme Nibbana 
itself IS mentioned uith reference to the state — so to saj' — 
of the ArahflUts ''iid Buddhas after the dissolutionof the bod) 

A careful consideration of the three follo'aing charac 
teristics, attributed b) Buddha to Nibbana 'a ill pcihaps 
enable one to comprehend its nature to some o'^ent 

Three Distinct Characlenstics of Nibhcina 
Contrasting Nibbana with Sams"irp the Buddha states 
that the former is eternal (Dhii\a), desirable (Subha) and 
happy (Sukha) 

According to Buddhism everything cosmic and hyper 
cosmic IS classed under two divisions, namely —things 
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conditioned bj causes (Sonfchat?) and things uncondi- 
tioned by cny cr.u^e (AsanhKata). 

AU conditional things, and to which categon* belongs 
o\er)*thing in this universe, are, es a consequence, cons- 
tantly changing, not remaining for two consecutive 
moments the same. 

5his truth propounded b}' the Buddlia. the Peerless 
Scientist of the East, some 2,000 years ago, \ves rcviliscd by 
the Scientist of the \Vest only >esterilay. For not more 
than 70 years ego it was be!ie\ed as gocpcl truth that there 
existed m the dome iii of matter a ‘substance." an uucJmnging 
indivisible atom. But the theory w.'s held up to scorn and 
ridicxde and died a natural death at the hemls of the more 
enlightened analytical scientists The so called atom is 
at present believed to consist of magnetic forces, electrons 
end corpuscles, m incessent movement, a balance of action 
end re-action no longer considered indestruetiltle 

In the realm of consciousness the Westeiuors mo stvU 
•groping m the dark. Fortunately enough Ihofe-soi'? 
Bergson and Mblliam James haso now pioied that th ' 
consciousness is also m a stnto of constant fliiv icinammg 
for no two consecutive inoincnts the same '.tU tonseums 
ness is time existence, and a conscious state is not a stale 
that endures without changing It is a change uifli(>ut 
ceasing ” 

Life which is composed of ium<l (Nuiuu) anil in'ttor 
(Kupa) IS thus a more flowing en incessant flux 

To illustrate tins a]l-pcr\adiiig law of fransioncy one 
need not multiply instances The past lustor}* of uatious, 
the foil of powerful empires, the rapid changes a particular 
72 
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terms, es “Lning "Water,” *Tntlless Security’ (Klicma), 
“Iinmortnbt) ” (Amnia), “Dmancijmtion” ("Nlutti) “Peace” 
(Santi), and fio forth 

Nibbaim of the 13ud<llia is, therefore, neither a state of 
nothingness nor a more cessittou 

Soptidisesa ami Anupddtscsa Kihhdua Dhutu 
References arc frcqucntl} made in the Book's to Nibbun 
as Sopadiscsa and VnupSdisesa These, in fact, are no 
tno kinds of Xibblna, but the one single Xibbana rcceiv 
ingits name according to the T\a^ it is e\'porienced befor' 
and after death 

Bofxulisesa — IiaMng a remamder substratum or basis- 
used of the •'ttainnient of Nibbina b\ a Saint, uficro 
although the Xibliilua has been attained, there yet roni'Hru 
the bod^ '•s tlvo nevus ’ Hero it must not be forgotten th^ 
jVxahants and others do not uninterruptedly en} 0 ^ the bliss 
of Xibbana m tlic course of their life span 

Am(j)ddisesa — u ithout a basis — used of the true Xibbana 
itself IS mentioned irith reference to the state — so to say — 
of the Arahants and Buddhas after the dissolution of the bodi 
A careful consideration of the three following ch'^rac 
tenstics attributed by Buddha to Xibbana, will perhaps 
enable one to comprehend its nature to some extent 

Three Distinct Characteristics of Kibbana 
Contrasting \ibbana with Sauis’lra the Buddha states 
that the former is eternal (Dliuve) desirable (Subha), and 
happy (Sukha) 

According to Buddlusm everything cosmic and hyper 
cosmic is classed under two divisions namelj —things 
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conditioner! by causes (Sankliata) and things imcondi- 
tioned by any cause (Asankliata) 

All conditional things, and to ■which categorj belongs 
everything in this universe, arc, ?s a consequence, cons- 
tantly changing, not remaining for two consecutive 
moments the same 

This truth propounded by the Buddha, the Peerless 
Scientist of the East, some 2,000 years ago, ■was realised by 
the Scientist of the “West only yesterday For not more 
than 70 3 ears ego it was bolieicd as gospel truth that there 
existed in the dome in of matter a ‘ substance, an unchanging 
uidiMSible atom But the tlieory was held up to scorn and 
ridicule and died p natural death at the hands of the more 
enlightened anrlytical scientists The so called atom is 
at present behoved to consist of magnetic forces, electrons 
and corpuscles, in inccssent movement, a balance of action 
and re action no longer considered indestructible 

In the realm of consciousness the Westerners ere still 
groping m the dark Fortunately enough Professors 
Bergson and William James have now proied that th*' 
consciousness is also lu a state of constant flux remaining 
for no two consecutive moments the same ‘ VII conscious 
ncss IS time existence, and a conscious state is not a state 
that endures aithout changing It is a change without 
ceasing 

Life nhich is composed of mmd (2Cama) and m‘’tter 
(Rupa) IS thus a mere flowing an incessant flux 

To illustrate this all pervading law of transiency one 
need not multiply instances The past history of nations 
the f”ll of powerful empires, the rapid changes a particular 
72 
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uuliviMunl imdcrgoes during one brief life-span itself, \in- 
doubtcdly Tevonl to tlio thinking man that tlicrc exists Jiere 
notliing but a constant becoming and passing away. 

Kverything that has sprung from n cause must inevitably 
pass au'ay, and ns such is undesirable (Asubha). That 
wliich is transient and nndc.sirablc cannot certainly be 
lmpj)y (Sukha). 

wo cad happiness or pleasure licrc is increly tlie 
gratification of some desire. No sooner is the desired thing 
gained tlian it begins to be scorned, so unsatjato arc nil 
desires. "Wo crave to acQuiro wealth, nnd wo gain it 
but we are weary in the midst of our goal. Wc Jong fo 
fame, and p*o gain it; but we are lonely, ourheaTtii 
unaatisfiod. ^Vo want power, and u'c gain it ; but wo nT( 
the object of envy and jealousy." Bliat earthly joy i 
there that does not sooner or later lose its savour ‘ 
Wiat known pleasure is there tlmt does not pall am 
weary with long continuanco t What worldly anuisement 
or delight is there that can, not to say, be enjoyed, but 
be cVen endured for some length of time ? Wonlly bUss, 
heavemy bliss not c.xcludcd, is only a prelude to pain. 
Sorrow is, therefore, essential to life, and cannot bo 
evaded. If it can find entrance zn no other form, then it 
conies, as Schopenhauer says, in the sad, grey garments of 
tedium and ennui. 

But Isibbuna, being the only unconditioned thing, that 
which has not arisen from a cause, is, in contr.icb’stinction to 
pheno'menal existence (Samsara), Eternal (Dhuva) Desirable 
(Subha) and Happy (Snkha) It is one whole Sukha, Bliss, 
Real Happiness.' A happiness that never fades, never 
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■wearies, ne^er falls, ne'ver fluctuates A happiness which 
gro'us not stale or monotonous It is a form of happiness 
which arises as the result of calming down passions 
(vupasahia) unlihe that worldly happiness which results 
from the gratification of some desire (\edayita) 

So far well and good, but, where is this so called Nibbana ^ 
In the Milinda Pafiha, Venerable Nagasena gives the answer 
to the question in the following woids — ‘‘There is no spot 
looking East, South, West or North, above, below or beyond, 
uhere Nibbana is situate, and >et Ntbbd7ia is , and he who 
orders his life aright, grounded in virtue, and with rational 
attention, maj realise it, whethoi he hies m Greece, China, 
Ale'^ndria, or m Kosala 

In illustration thereof he says — 

Just as the fire is not stored up m one particular 
place but arises when the necessary conditions exist, so 
Nibbana is not said to be existing in a particular place, 
but It ts allained when the necessary conditions are 
fulfilled 

To put it in the words of the Buddha Himself — Nibbana 
is nowhere but is dependent upon this one fathomed carcass 
itself 

It therefore follows that NibbSixa is not a sort of Brahma- 
Heaven where a transcendental ego resides, but a dhainma, 
a mere state mconcenable by ordinary knoivledge 

What attains NibbStia, is another question which requires 
careful consideration The question must necessarily be 
set aside as irrelevant, for Buddhism admits of no perma- 
nent entity or of an immortal soul 

The *10 called “being” of which we often hear as the 
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■vcstmont of the .viul' ii. to quote Bhikkhunl I’ujf'ielf. tm- 
Inmdlo of coTuIitionul fat-tors. \'fsl3Jicrc 

“Anil just as nlion the jwrts are lightlv r- 
TIio vorif ‘^■llarIot’ uriM'lU (in our inin(is'f‘''''‘*al)li‘ 
So tfotli our ns.ige roven.snt to sav, lO’ Tliiit 
‘A heing’ svlion tlie nggregntos arc tlicre.l''"'!' I*” 
Acforiling to Buililhisni tlicre is no Ticing' inti 
sense. Tliis pcraonalily is composeif. of mind I’''’'.'' 
(Xalmi and lifqi.i) ndiicli are eser in a state ift'' **""8 
flux. .Matter, tlie jierceplilile comimnent jwrt of 
nfiicli ma.v lie termed tlie ‘veshuent of tlie mfad.y"' 
forces and qualities. As Bishop Berklev quite 
proved, the so-called indivisdilc atom, the sapjiosccm^ 
matter, according to Buddldst plidosoidiy. is onl.v.n ° 
physical fiction. ' ’ ' 

Tlie mind, where resides the im.ig.-nMy ego, i-s also or 
the other liand composed of lleet^o-fjfpnt.ii states. 

A hoingT»4hnsam.;ehK:^^ „„ unchanging 

soed ondjodied. Bifdillnsm admits of an individual life- 
flux, but not a personal identity,’ As tlierc is neitlier a per- 
manent ego nor an identical fwing, it is needless to say that 
there is no “I” in Nibbana. Thus hath it been said 
“Miserj- only doth exist, none m’iserable, 

Nor doer is there, noiiglit save the deed is found. 
Nibharia zs, lut not the man who seels it. 

The jmth o.xists, but not the traveller in it.” 

It must bo ndmitted that this question of Xibbana is 
the most difficult to be understood in the teachings of Buddha 
However much wo may speculate wo shall never bo in a 
position to comprehend its real nature. The best way to 
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lit Nibbana is to trj *to get to it’ oi ‘let it get us ’ 


"e\er reallj knou’s anything without some doing, and 


■ thpu ?ny'^vhe^e else is th"t true here Although 




hes in obscurity iinsniuch as the worlding is con 


the path that leads to Nibbana, which could be 


an\ seeker after peace, is e^lamed by the Buddha 
Sjhripp the necessary details, and is laid at the disposal of ell 
^ ^ tA" l[i] jjQ p^thto Nibliana is the Vm Media that avoids the 
^ lie extremes — the extreme of self mortification, irhich 

unnocess-’Ty pam, and the extreme of indulgence 
MkoDsiial pleasures which tends to cloud one’s mental 
ly )n and retard spiritual progress 
^^^^ttionXho first stage on this Grand Highway is Sih or Dis- 
^®^iplme Without killing or causing injury to any living 
being, he should be kind and compassionate towards all, oven 
to the small creature tha* crawls at his feet Refraining 
from stealing whether m its dissembled or obvious forms, he 
should b** upright and honest m all his dealings Abstaining 
from sexual misconduct, he should be pure and chaste 
Shunning false speech, he should be truthful Avoidmg 
pernicious drinks, he should be sober and diligent 

These five precepts should be strictly observed for 
transgression of them is likely to create fresh troubles and 
obstacles almost impassable and msurmoimtable 


Eii passant it must be mentioned that as the spiritual 
pilgrim proceeds on this Highway, he is expected to Ii\e a life 
e,9J2i2>}efe rhastity, rumphiaty riicl vnJnntary jioierty, 
nourishing the body but sparingh, lest vigour and comfort 
might foster indolence sloth and torpidity 

Whilst he progresses slowly and steadily with word and 
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(Iccd well n-giilrttod mtl bc,iK?H uv!l rc“itraiin‘(l, IIis kninmic 
fonc compels him f<i Teuoin^<e worlfllv j)lo!'stiros ciul adopt 
the escotic life To him tlieii comes the idea that 
“A den of strife is household life, 

And filled with tod and iiowl ; 

Bnt free and high as the open fiky 
Is the life the homoles-s lead ” 

Accordingly, he ^ohmtanly forsakes Ins earthly l>os5c- 
Rsions, and entering the Order, cudeavonrs lus hesfc to Ica.d 
the Holy life in all its purity, litre lie practises the Higher 
Snp to fcuch a high pitch of |>crfection flml, as e result of his 
absolute purity, he jiractically l>otoinos selfless in nil his 
actions Xcithcr fame nor neelth nor Iionoiir nor worldly 
gain could induce liim to do anjihing contrary to his lofty 
principles 

The homeles> life is certainly the shortest cut to Xihbflnu, 
but one must not understard that it is ebsohitoly notossarj* 
to enter the Order to attain Sainthood There are so\eral 
instances of lajmien who base leahscd Xibbaiui witliout 
renouncing the worldly Ido The lay follower Anrdbapindika 
w'as a Sotapauna, the Sakya ^^falianama was a SaLidagamT, 
the potter Gli? tik5ra was an Anagaint, end ICing Si'ddhodana 
died as an ^Vrahant An Anflgamimust, of rcourse, lead a 
life of celibacy, ard a lay Arahnnt, according to the books, 
must either enter the Order or attain Pan-Nibbana, for 
he cannot lice for more than 50\cn days amidst the un- 

Securing, therefore, a firm footing on the ground of Sila, 
the aspireait then embarks upon the higher prectice of 
Samadhi, the second stage on the path to Xibbana Purity 
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of Mrtiic IS iTi essontirl jMcIjininirj^ for the (lo\eIo2)inent of 
SAmadlu , for “imTogiOpted conduct impcrfs the predonii- 
iiftnco of pr<;sion, and ^\hc^o passion proViiils, there, for the 
time being, Ins mind is in a state of o\ilc ” 

Saniiidhi is “one pomfediicss of the mmd It is the 
conccntT.itiou at mil on one object, to the entire e-?cIusion 
of all irrelovaut matter In order to cultnatc this one- 
poiutedness of tlio mind, tlic aspirant should at fiist give 
careful consideration to the subject under contemplation 
Of the forty subjects that are elaboratelj discussed m the 
Visuddhimrgga, ho should choose tJio one most suited to his 
character 

This being satisfactorily settled ho lotiros to a quiet 
ilacc uherc he is least disturbed, and adopting any position 
hat IS easy and rclcvcd, makes r persistent offort to focus 
ms mmd on the subject of contemplation (Kammatthana) 
How es er intent he may bo on the subj ect he mil not be 
exempt from the initial difiicnlties that confront a beginner 
External thoughts dance before him like the flickering pjc 
tures of a cinematograph , impatience oxercomes him on mg 
to slouTiess of progress , end his efforts get slackened m con 
sequence The resolute individual only ivelcomes these 
hindrances , the difficulties he cuts through the obstacles 
he surmounts, and looks strpight to his go‘>l, never for a 
moment turning his eyes from it 

Thus uith reneived confidence and redoubled vigour he 
strives after his desired end, concentrating his entire atten 
tion on the object {Pankamma Nimitta) until he gets so 
wholly absorbed and interested m it, that pII other thoughts 
are ipso facto expelled from the mind A point is ultimately 
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reached when ho is able to visualise the object — m case 
it happens to be a physical one On this Msualised image 
(Uggaha Nimitta), which is an exact mental replica of the 
object, he noM concentrates until it develops into a con- 
ceptualised imago (Patibbiiga Nimitta) As ho contmiiallj' 
concentrates on this alistract concept, he is said to be in 
possession of proximate concentration (Upacara Srmadhi), 
and the innate five hindrances to progress (Nivarana), 
namely — sense — desires, sloth and torpor, xestlessnoss, and 
brooding, and doubts — get temporarily uihibited Even- 
tually ho gains ecstatic concentration (Appana Sainadhi), 
and, to his indoscribablo joy, becomes enwrapt in jhana, 
enjojnng the calmness and serenity of an one pointed 
mind 

When once he succeeds in exercising perfect control ovils 
his discursive mind, he can, without the least difficulty, 
de\elop the five supernormal powers (AbhififiS)— 
clairvoyance (Dibbacakkhu), clairaudionce (Dibbasota), 
rcmmiscience of past births (pubbe nn asanussati fiaiia), 
thought-reading (Faracitta vijaiiana), and a rrious psychic 
povers (Iddhividha) 

Samadhi and these supernormal powers, it may be men 
tioned, ere not essential for the attainment of Arrhantship, 
thoi’gh they nould undoubtedly lie a valuable asset to the 
possessor There are, for instance, dry-visioned Arahrnts 
(Sukkh? Vjpassakas) who -nitliout resorting to the Jhaiias, 
.ittain iirphciitship by cnltisatmg insight alone 

The mind of the aspirant at this stage is considerably 
purified, but he is rot wholly free from giving vent to his 
p-’ssions For, by concentration, the evil tendencies are only 
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temporalilj mhibitetl Thej- may rise to the snrfoco at 
qmte unexpected moments 

Discipline regulates Portland deed, concentiation controls 
the mind, but it is Insight (Pefiua), the third nnd the fiinl 
st-'ge, that enables him to annihilate completely the passions 
inhibited by Samadhi 

At the outset he cultivates “Purity of Vision” in order to 
comprehend thmgs as they truly are "With his one pointed 
mind he scrutinizes his “self” and on due examination 
discovers that his I-personality is nothing but a mere com- 
position of mind and matter — ^the former consisting of 
^ olitional activities that arise as a result of the senses coming 
in contact with the sense stimuli, and the latter of forces 
and qu'^hties that manifest themselves m multifarious 
phenomena 

Having thus gamed a correct view of the i eal nature of his 
self freed from the false notion of an identical substance of 
mmd and matter, he attempts to inaestigato into the cause 
of this I-persoualitj’ He realises that everything worldly, 
himself not excluded is conditioned by some cause or causes 
past or present and that his existence is due to ignorance, 
craviug, attachment, and ICarama of the p'>st, and physical 
food of the present life On account of these five causes 
this personalitv hes ansen and as the past actmties have 
conditioned the present so the present cctivities mil condi- 
tion the future Aleditating thus he transcends all doubts 
with regard to the past present, and future Thereupon he 
contemplates that all conditioned things are transient, 
(Anicca), subject to sufteriiig (Dukkha) and devoid of an 
immortal soul (Anatt'’) wherever he turns his ejes lie 
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secs Houghb but tliosf' throe characteristics standing out 
in hold roliof. lie coniproliends that life is a more flowing, 
a continuous undivided moment. Neither in heaven nor on 
earth does ho find any genuine happiness, for every form of 
pleasure is onl}’ a prelude to pain. "Wliat is transient is 
therefore painful, and where change and sorrow prevail there 
cannot bo a permanent ego. 

As ho is thus absorbed in meditation a da}* comes when, 
to his surprise, he witnesses an aura enmnating from his 
body. ITc experiences an unprecedented pleasure, happiness, 
and quietude. He becomes even-minded and strenuous 
His religious fervour increases, mindfulness gets perfect, 
and insight extraordinarily keen. Labouring under the 
niisconception that he has attajjicd Sainthood, chioflj 
owing to the presence of the aura, he 3*earns for thn 
state of inind. Soon he realises that these temptations 
are only defilements to insight and that he has 
not reallj' attained Sainthood. Accordingly he endea- 
vours to distinguish- between the right and the wrong 
path. 

Perceiving the right path he resumes his meditation on 
the arising and passmg away of conditioned things. Of 
these two characteristics the latter becomes more impressed 
in his mind, becarise change is more ■\'isihle than becoming. 
Therefore he turns his attention to the contemplation of the 
dissolution of things. He perceives that both mind and 
matter, which constitute this personality, ate in a state of 
comtant'flux. To him then comes the knowledge that all 
dissolving things are fearful. The whole world aj)pcars to 
him like a pit of burnii g embers — a source of danger. Sub- 
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sequently lie reflects on the wretchedness and vanity of the 
fearful and wicked world, and feeling disgiisted of it, gets 
the desire to escape therefrom 

AVith this object m view, lie meditates again on tl\o 
three chaiacteiistics, and thereafter becoipes completely 
indiflerent to all conditioned things — harbouring neither 
attachment nor a\ersion to aiij worldly object Reaching 
tins point of mental cidturc, he takes for his object one of the 
three characteristics that appeals to him most, and intently 
keeps on developing Insight in that particwlar direction until 
that glorious da} comes to him when, to his mdescnbable 
joy, he would realise Nibbana, his ultimate goal, for the 
fir t time in Ins life 

‘ As the tra\eller b} night sees the landscape aioiind him 
by each flash of lightning and the picture so obtained long 
thereafter swims before his dazzled e}os, so the individual 
by the flashing light of Insight catches a glimpse of Nibbana 
with such clearness that the after jiicture never more fades 
from his mmd ” 

AVhen the hpititui’l pilgrim realist'. Nibbana for the first 
time he is tailed a '^otupaima — one who has entered the 
stream that leads to Nibbana lie dist.ards three fetters, 
nj-jnelj — sell illusion doubts, *nd mdulgeiice in (wrongful) 
iite-^ and ( eiciuonies Ashe has not eiadicated the will to- 
h\ e, ’ he is reliorn sc\ en times ..t the must In his subsequent 
birth he nia\ <fr not bo aw art of the fact tint he is a 
i hi. tJbi? ch.4Tj'ifer}^t}R9 

peculiar to such e '“'amt lit gaiits implicit confidence in 
theBuddhi l)li imnu .muI the }N*ngh.i and could never be 
induced to Mol. te .in} of the I'lvo I*rccej)ts Ho is moreover 
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fi'c” senses nljsolntolj ijulopoudent of the 

ls.re f„r r:i f “f ^nh'Mtmg the 

profitible IS discard eel as coaiso and im- 

Profitablo, and oqueniniitj is termed brpp.noss 

Befcrring ,« the tenth grade, the X.rodin .^aiuapatt.- 
hst o7a,l tf'? f" '■'“ ■*“““ *he Biiddhasajs 

most iibllnie “ ’’ «’» 

Ho,!' has anticipated one may ash,— 

consuousni’"* "-hau tfi m is no 

Thr^nl f “^Taricnee the feeling * 

notLco! f H fr-ands, the Blessed one docs 

onljtos the J ‘here and theiS 

The o ‘’'".^“'““Ehched One recognise Bliss ” 

“bhss" (.sShaT* ‘he fliut is termed 

woidto actually depicTir"''’”''* '^hmh has no 

ahel'^^icl'bservhl!'*^”*^ '"ntinne to live uhen he h-s 
to Inc, so to saj ‘h® "'>1- 

is n^rsUllT^r ^ t””'* “"'htioncd his birth 

Otter’s tL?f : ■^hopenhaner ,t is liho the 

m 7l f 1 ”, ‘ha potter lus boon 
1 ltd, or, to Cl e ,a better lUustratior iron, our oiim boohs . 

Ill Jliah«*nt IS liJvC .* hranoK +U i /- 

a. r *t ^nch that is cwt off from the free 

Jt puts forth no more fresh leases, floweis and fruits, as it 
IS uo longer supported bi the sip of the tree, but those 
uhich alieedj emsted uould list till hfo becomes extinct 
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in that particular hrrnch The Arahant lives till his life 
span IS o\er ivithoiit adding any more fresh ICamma to his 
store and utterly irdifferent to n-hethei he dies or not 

■\Vhat happens to the Araliant ♦’fter his Pari-Nibbana * 
As a flame blonn to end fro bj the nind, says the Buddha, 
goes out and cannot be registered eaen so an Arahant set 
free from mind and mattei has disappeared and cannot be 
registered 

One enquires — Has he then merely disappeared, or 
does he indeed no longer exist ’ 

Por him vho has disappeared, sajs the Buddha, in the 
Sutta ^ip5tn, there is no form that by which they say 
“He is” exists for him no more when all conditions are cut 
of!, all matter for discussion is also cut off Or again as the 
UdSna sings — 

“As the fiery sparbs from a forge ore one by one 

extinguished 

»tjid no one knows where they have gone — 

So it IS with those who ha%e attained to complete 

emancipation, 

Who ha^ e crossed the flood of desire 

"V^Tio ha\e entered the calm delight of those no trace 

remains ’ 

Perhaps it will not be out of place here to give an account 
of the inteiestmg discussion that took place between the 
Buddha and Vacchegotta concerning this \en question 
Vacchagotta a wandering ascetic approached tlie 
Buddha and questioned — But Gotania where is the 
Bhikkhu who 15 delivered of mind reborn * He was of 
course referring to the Arahant 
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from „a.03 of „„o, f„r Im is .ies.nm.l ,o 

glmJs"o of™'.W,ZlTh!! ro'Zy " "T 

souse desires nml , II , urn" '“molf- 

-ebor:::;:!:",::;;."*" 

Aralimdship .„ tim, s elf" U ''""t « 

note ilmt * 1 .« interesting t- 

Saiidliood IS onlj^cnnrble 'T' "V'”'""' " 

fetters iwtli «Iiwi 1 ^ tJie‘-e tno po^\erfii 

(Novcr-Roturiior)"TLnr}**"'^'* "T'"' Anilgjo^ 

t«o fetters Tbl're f. 1 -iinards the nboso 

docs be sock birtl • oiuuis to tins world nor 

m th A rr/rr'’'c >«-• 

s"dy co'Xed tt' 0-'" 
AnJamiT! Anagamms end Arahants Esen .m 

rid of his “wiU.to hit complotelj got 

sued? P-'Sr- encouraged bj tb= unprocedonted 

dc he ondeaionrs, makes his final advance and 

Me m Emails namelj-lnst after 

fArunaloI O (Hiipaloka) and Forndesa Kealms 

^rnpaloka), conceit, restlessness, and ignorance, attains 

Arabantsiip. the last stage of Samtkood 

Instantly he realises that «hat nas to be accomplished 
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has been done, that a heavy burden of sorrow has been 
finallj relinquished and that all foims of the “wiU-to-live” 
have been totallj annihilated The happy pilgrim now 
stands on heights more than celestial, far removed from the 
lebollious passions and defilements of the world, enjoying 
that unutterable, eternal Bliss of Nibbana 

An Arahant, UQ\%ever, not wholly imniiiiie from physical 
pain, as ho is not experiencing this Bliss of Behverence 
uninterruptedly, and has not cast off the matoiial body he 
bears While Nibbana is assuredly accessible here and 
non a continuous realisation of the Emancipation of the 
mind from sorrow is therefore knouable only after death 

It may be mentioned in this connection that Andgarains 
and Arohants who ha\e adopted the Samatha path or, in 
other words, have developed concentration and acquired 
the different kinds of ecstasies, could experience the Bliss 
of NibbSna in this life itself This, in Psli, is called the 
Nuodha feamapatti In this post — cataleptic state, the 
person is wholly fiee horn pain and his mental actmtios 
.•re all suspended This accoidmg to Buddhism is the 
highest form of happiness that could be expeiioncod ju this 
life itself 

In the Bahu — Vedamja buttanta (No 57 31 N ) the 
Buddha enumerates ten grades of happmess begmnmg 
with the gross material pleasures which aie the resultant 
of the pleasant stimulation of the fi%e senses As one 
ascends higher and higher in the spiritual plane the so called 
happmess becomes more and more exalted, sublime, and 
subtle, so much so thatitisscarcel} recogmsable as happiness 
to the ordinal'} worldling One in the first Jhaua experiences 
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Tlie Buddiia replic'i — to Bay that he is rehorn 
^^oul(lnot fit the case " 

Tlicn Gotamn, lie is not rehoni.'* 

^^ccha, to sav that ho is not reliorn would not fit the 
case *’ 

7^hen, Gotaina. lie is hotli rchorii .'nd js not rMiorn ” 

A acche to that he ik both Tt horn and is not rehom 
would not fit the esse” 

^ Thor, Gotonie he is neilhcr rehom nor not rehorn ” 

A accha, to s-i}* that he is neither rehom nor not rehom 
would not fit the ease ” 

A neehn was more than confounded when ho heard these 
Bcommgl} pr<postcro«s answers, and in his confusion 
c\clftimcd — 

“Gotama, I am at a Io,a a-hat to tlimk in tins matter, 
ma t lia\o become greatly confused ” 

Enough, 0 Vaccha ' Bo not at a loas what to think m 
IS ^ttcr and lio not greatly confused Profound, 0 
accha, is this doctrine, recondite, and difficult of com- 
prehension good, excellent, and not to ho reached hy mere 
reasoning subtle and intcll.gihle only to tho inser , and 
It IS a hard doctrine for 5 on to learn, adio belong to another 
Persmasion, to another 
V ct I “n teacher Therefore, 

: nm; ,e^ T -'I'- 

fwmo thattr'" ''’1. ™ ■” y“«. 3 on be 

aware that a fire was burning m front of yo . r 

Gotama, if ? fire k-wo ^ “ 

bo aTvaie thp+ a fi hiim m front of me, I should 

bo an-are that a fire nas b„m,ng front of me » 
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“But suppose, Vacchi, some one uere to ask }ou, 'On 
u hat does this fire that js burning in front of j on depend ’ 
What would you answer, Vaccha 

“I would answer, Gotama, ‘It is on fuel of grass and 
wood that this fire that is burning m front of me depends ’ “ 
“But, Vaccha, if the fire in bont of jou wej'e to become 
extinct, w ould you bo aware that the fire in front of you h^'d 
become extinct ” 

“Gotama, if the fire in front of me were to become extinct , 
I should be aware that the fire m front of me had become 
extinct ” 

“But, Vaccha if some one were to ask you, ‘In which 
direction has that fire gone — east, or west, or north, or 
south ^ What would you say, 0 Vaccha'*” 

“The question would not fit the case, Gotama, for the 
fire which depended on fuel of grass and wood, when that 
fuel has all gone, and it can get no other, being thus without 
nutriment, is said to be extinct ” 

“In exactlj the same way, Vacchp, all form, sensation, 
perception, mental activities and consciousness ha%o been 
abandoned, uprooted made like a paliii 3 rra stump, become 
non existent, and not liable to spring up m the futi re The 
Saint, 0 Vpccha who has been released from what are 
styled the Five Aggregates is deep, immeasurable un 
fathomable, like the inightj ocean To say that he is reborn 
would not fit the case To saj that he is not reborn would 
not fit the ca^e To sas that he is both reboTn end not 
reborn would not fit the c'*se To sa} that ho is neither 
“ rohorn nor not reborn would not fit the case 

“One cannot saa that the Araliant is reborn as the will 
74 
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to-hjc complofcly extirpated, nor can one .say that the 

nothing to annihilate." 
iinddhism does not totally deny the existence of a 
personality in the empirical sense. It only attempts to 
show that it is no ultimate reality. The Buddhist term ' 
or .an individual is Sant,-ma. i.e., a flux or a stre.am. If 
™ elements and the physical ones .as well.” 

the Kaminic force of each individual hinds these elements 
ogethcr This flux which i.s not limited to present life, 
hut hasaug Its source in the pa.st and it.s continuation in the 
f iture IS the Buddhist counterpart of the soul or the self 
Of other r^stems. 

eess^iio’^”^ U* the complete 

words could adequately express ^ 



CHAPTER XXI 

MAN AS WILLEE* 


"We Lno\\ tint m the Pah aud Jam sciiptures ^\e fiud, 
as >\o do not find m otlier earlj Indian sciiptuies the 
triplet action of mind, action of word, action of body 
AVe Ijiion* that the tri2Jlet js a feature m the ancient Persian 
thought nhich ne associate with the nork of Zarathiistra 
And we may or we may not ha\e noted as significant, how 
tluee great fowvrders of creeds, which were primarily con 
cerned with the importance of man’s will and man’s notions 
or conduct, should be credited with the wordine of this 
tiiplet, while the intermediate development in India of tho 
creed** of the iito and the ritual, tho priest and the sacrifice, 
loft the triplet unstressed When this threefold wording of 
thought, word, and deed as modes of action (kamma) came 
into use in Buddhist teaching wc do not know It does not 
appear cverjwlieie in tlie Pah scriptures In many books 
it scatceh apxicars at all It attains its chief piommonco 
in the fourth, oi Anguttara Nikaya But wLeicvcr it does 
ucc' r, it occurs as an unquestioned and accepteti way cf 
wording It is probably of tic original Sakjau mandate * 
There is one important bianch of Buddhist literatuic 
where it is not biougbt to the front — a branch wLeio uc 
shonld expect it would have been brought to the front 
This IS in the field of the analysis of man as ex^y)essi)ig himself 

• I roni Bullet n of Ibe bihwl of Oiiental Stulu** JP’O bv kiiul pern I'ision f tit 
^ '**^N t uitl lit muKiUKt IS Its emilalic tturnn t lu (It JaUki ii^yile 

Ivo oO KaucaiiiJiitaLi 
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ni hoihj and tnind M sticl» lie is not scLedulcil under fclic 
Ci\tcgor\ of mental action, \ocai action, o\crt or bodily 
action He is .uia!}7ed under otlicr categories, chiefly 
under (i) the tuofold one of '^iiinie” and ‘shape,” and (n) 
under the fi\c{oid out of the material and immaterial groups 
(Ihandhas), and again, later (m) under the threefold category 
of material qualities, mind, and “mental'? But uhon 
conduct and the cousequeutes of coiuluct, either in the past, 
or here belou, or hereafter, come to Ijc coi sidercd, then it is 
that the triple category of action or the deed is worded 

It vas no small acluc\omcnt, m man’s earl} attempts to 
^\ord and north himself as man, to sum up himself m t^hi^ 
threefold actiMt}. MliercNcr it began, it was a notal} 
a cuitnge ground Tor it presents man to men as chio^ 
and as always, not a static bcliolder, nor a passing creatut\^, 
of destiny, but as actor, as doer, and, as such, as waller, 
a chooser and a ‘ bccoincr ” It looked bcinnd, it looked 
forward It saw how man, as agent, is no creature onl} of 
the hour that new is It saw liim m the pcrspcctnc of the 
worlds It saw him in a state of perpetual beconnng As 
were Ills actions, so was he now so would he be He was not 
just pla}cd upon He was actor, maker, T1 erdender 

Kow it IS because we of the "West hnac come to realize 
thisiuourown wa} and our own wording, that we ha^e 
found a place, in our siunmmg up of the man, for the 
words “will’ and wilier” It has taken ns long to get 
eaen only so far as we liaac got -Vnd India neaer 
got so iir 

But «'he felt carh and much after what we Inxe somehow 

* 7 jKi € lla ettai ta 
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conic to know*. "Wc liavc oomc to know, bccaubc we Iiavo, 
at least, to some extent, learnt wliat it is tliat we mean by 
“will.” And that which we have come to Ic.irn in a very 
vital, \-cry general way, vro hav'c named. India did not 
word “will” as Latins and Teutons and other Aryans worded 
it. The root o£ tlio r\ord was in her Aryan heritage as it was 
in ours. That wlucli we developed as “WALH, she held, but 
did not equally develop, as WAR : — choice. It is not likely 
that tlic very different fate of these two forms of a common 
root — if common indeed it was* — has been a matter of mere 
accident. Tlic history of this very pregnant Avord has yet to 
be AVTitteii MHicn it is, much of the histoiy of ludo-Aiyan 
4iiid European jViyan will be involved. 

India used her word tar- in narrow, ineffective Avays. 
It AA’as used for one or two modes of choice : foi a boon, foi 
marriage-custom \ and again as meaning “of chosen, choice, 
or elect quality.”* It appears much in compound and in 
these both Jam aud Buddhist Avoided the importance of 
self-restraint. But aa-c cannot point to any Avords m Avhich 
v(ir- has attained to a force and worth approaching that of 
val‘ in, for instance, ueJle, nolo, uohtnlas, or will (c), wollen. 

We of to-day cannot imagine a Uteratuie Avheie occasion 
for Avoiding Avluvt aax aviU to be or to do, docs not arise. Man 
cxpicsscs himself in many ways both then aud noAv, but if a 
literatuio icveals him as expressing himself, AAuthout it being 
often necessary to word that self expression as some form of 
Avill, AA'c should not in such documents get man as Ave ever 

• tf Skont Atj*n n*ot<« 

• hauiilaki Ip K. 1 To lum eaid ladra ‘a>owi, a bHUj (ifirai/i trin^teli) ' ’ 

Do thou tln'clf i.hoosp forme that which thou tleenust mewt ncll uoiking Xoi min 

kiml To lum Iiiclrii "Naj, vcrilj the elect (loro) for the unelect (inferior) choo'^es 
not Choose thuut 
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m not Olio of them’ doo^ ]ic mention the Mord 17 i//c or fiii} 
c<j\u\tilcut R'wc in 010 pas‘?mg alUi'^iou to Schopcnlianer ’ 
’J lus ma\ 1)0 duo to n mt of j}«^ cliologicol interest, } ct it is 
luronrcn able tint o nTiter so sympathetic to most of his 
subject matter and so humane should ha\e ignored this 
groat side of man’s nature liadthe liteiaturo itself uorded 
that side uitli an\ emphasis ‘no far os I haac been able to 
disooaor, the onh use he made of AViHc” u as to suggest it 
ijt 'iltcniatnc to Verstand m one or two places uliero 

the text has ?»onos (c g Brh XJ i, 2 1 3 0) 

Regnaud, on the Upaiusarls * gnes us no index but nuclor 
^ “Puorsos facultts psy chologiqucs ’ ho distinguishes snm- 
j, /rtl/y; as inoims acting hence wo may take it he says 
to mean desire (hana) or xolition 

Now sainloljxi is certainly " term imolvmg will The 
root of it (/Ip), according to Mlwtney means ‘ be adapted 
And if wo found it meeting us wherorcr in the conto'^t wo 
sliould look for some lefcicnce to man as ntllwff the point 
of this aiticle would be wcalciicd But it is precisely the 
aery rare and tlio iixcguHr use which is mnde of the terra 
both in the TJpanisads -ind m the Pita] as that does not 
weal on but sharpens my point 

Taking tlic older Upanisads wc find samlaljM occurring 
in nine contexts fudging by the renderings gixen of it in 
these we cannot conclude that trai slators have made out 
foi it so unambiguous a ineaniig as Begnaud does A 

’ Wge e e {'esc? H Ur PI loop! e (InJ -t) St I j I pn shall Ph loso 
ph he Telle Its Hah Ha id In the last ork the ndex s express) s-i I to be 
of n te orth nri ex ’ * I*''’'' Hence 1 e hns Jo n 1 noth ng note art) v n 
III 

* Mnl ra r 91 
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comparative tabic of the ways in uliicli four of them Jmvo 
Englished the word will best show this : — 

SiAilolp l»etiMfn * Tatjft Conell Hurrf* * 

A n. • 

1. AU^ U C, 2 (onreiving Vnttkliang dctcrminallf n‘ ri^ncrptmii 

2 Ksii U, 3, 2 roneeption Frkcnntnis* twoUc „ 

*1- Kena U 30 imagination rorat^llen atccriaineil „ 

A Hih^. U. a III 4, 1 Will Fntftcliluta wilt i, 

S I, Mil, 2| 1 II Wunach Uiahes ,, 

G Hrli 17. I, S, .1 {Vf>re*'*nMtinn FnUchet'Iung Jekrminstiitn* imsgin/ttioii 

7 II it|4, 11 p^rc«pt-a filrebungen „ intention* 

8 Svret. U. fl, 8 tlioaglila Vontellang ,, conception 

0 Kalha 1, 10 pacified betuhiglrn appesteil m Intent 

Gemritb* llieught nppoateil 

Wo can sympathise with the translator’s need, in using 
equivalents that do not coincide, of varying his Tenderings 
to suit the context. We could humour the alternatives : 
will, Entschluss, wishes, intentions, resolve, etc. But thert*- 
must he a limit to altcrnati\ cs, and we cannot justify a tether 
so loose that it brings in, with these, percepts, conception, 
ascertaining, representation, imagination, thoughts, Vor.s- 
tcllung, etc. We can only conclude, either that the transla- 
tors were uncertain as to the meaning, or that precision in 
terms of mind was not a part of their mental equipment. 

If so, they falter in notable company. Xo one thnist the 
potency in the idea of will upon dormant European philosopli}' 
as did Schopenhauer, yet how slovenly he is in psychology 
one needs not much reading of him to find out 

Not only do translators here and tliere camouflage in 
tills V ay tjV tprmHir^jHr sre jt muiesiVAV’ lOr iviiV, iViTit, as 
^^e see, the word itself is not used to express any \QxjJnnda- 

1 SBE I, Xl * SK^'tg Vpanu1ia<ra 

» TtrttvtPnnciT’nlUpaniahai) « Thirteen Pnneip(tlUprinfaltn<lf 

* I e , definition, not mnlrc. 
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iiienlal ii'^ipcci of nnn, mucli loss tlie most fundament'll aspect 
Tlnust for one inomoiit into xelicf, m the reference No 4,‘ 
as “grcatei than nmiios,” it is dropped fortliuith info the 
senes as less than citfain and as, « pnoti, less then man} 
other /ispeots It nas not an mdispensahle a constant m 
'^Indian thought on man And this is equall}’’ true of the 
hase of Indian thought termed Biiddliist, as v>e shall see 
"Was there then an} other word Mere there any other 
vJij^whicli the early Indian literature expressed man 
day Me perhaps judge, ns Oldenherg suggests, 
aner activit}’ mc uord b} will was implied m the 
.v.^ but Mas as yet undifferentiated ^ Olderberg, 

^ ins later m ork,* has nothing about saiulnlpa (uhich barely 
occurs lu the Brjili,maiuis), but is mote concerned with 
tiatu, a woid elso of actiae imjioit, and occuinng froquentl} 
in Yedic Motks Here, he judged, Me have a word bound 
up M itli wnnas and meaning both insiglit hoM* to act and 
Will to act feuch a ineaumg is implied lu monos itself, e g , 
in the passage “nhen lie desiies avith vmnas ” 

If then a\e are discussing a stage of wording 'man ’ 
prior to such differentiations iie need not judge that Me aic 
considering the records of ?n abnormal section of humanitj 
But let us not forget this — it is the \erv gist of nliat I have 
here to sa} —if the ancient Indian woided both mind and w ill 
l>y Mords belonging to the category of mind leaiing Mill 
to he implied it is evident that foi him (assuming ue ti anslatc 
truthfull}) man was nicinl} minder not uillci IVilling 
Mas an adjunct of thinking 

It IS possible too that among the Eiiropean branches 

' Sc-p laiap n pfopage 

» n p II t!m Kchn I 1 0 of "S* * •* ' 
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of tlip Ar\ uo slioiOil not fin<l jt so oirl\ n ilitc tlie 
not'il)lo clo\olo])mfnfs of tho \\ \i stoni Of thoso other 
lin nehos the Gre(hs in tlioir gre itost tJunI ers ( anic iiewr 
thiniTndnto iwortlix conn jitionof all tliat is renlh implied 
m our o\M\ A\ords \mI 1 niifl ■wilier Tho\ too e^^llesth worded 
tlie man the\ oimestl\ worded nmn is both seeking tJic 
good and ns capdde of leconnng letter T1 e^ roneeiiTd 
Ills ini er world as ino\einents* \nd nmong these moie 
ments of the psiehe fho\ reckoned the will word houir 
hovlcfilhat I’h to e\en sj w /oidesis m his (onccption of the 
TliMuc 73iit the\ did not t ise the lotion of will to that 
true worth iihich still is lacking c\cn m our owm outlook 

thoughtful writer Afiss '>f‘irs 11 '\\ood * his lud nil the 
works of Phto under onihergo to show tint wlnle a definitirii^ 
V doctrine of will— she adds hjpost'itir'itiou of will — is 
notinhim the roil thing is there m that his w hole pIuIo«ophj 
treats man as exerting self activit} 

This IS T 1 old most true \nd -Vristotlo herein followed 
in Plato s wake "Miss Wood as a special pleader forces the 
note occasionally oaer emphasizing a principle of growth’ 
in phusis and process of hecoinmg m but both 

thinkers T grant were feeling out after a new of man as 
wilier Jt was onlv the hea'vj hand of tradition shaping the 
Mew of man as mainU thinker which hindered them from 
a truer perspectiae 

Professor Bloomfield finds the equivalent for ancient 
India to our will in the Indian desire He qi otes the 
notable passage from the X^arasads Alan is whollj formed 

> Ptatn A PgyrhnXvjj « goHlltlthpi, tojth I! 1009 
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fiom (ksirc * {kunia) us is Jus dcsirt so is Jus insiglit * 
as IS Ins insight »« does he the deed (/rtim) , as lit 
does the deed so does lie experience ’ 

This is iicU said A«»w undifferentiated se^^es hero for 
uill and iniglit liavt continued uorthilv to do so But it 
uuderAicnt that spctmlizafioii whicli usinllj connotes depre 
ciotion Vnd ivith regiril to this poor o\er clrisou word 
desire/ here it is the modern traiishtors nJio (uith the 
exception of the more discerning Deussen) liavc failed to 
difforentiatc As I ha\c pointed out long ago ‘desire 
has been fitted bj i anoustranshtois to no feucr than sixteen 
Pill words all comoMng saT;>mg nic''nings of psnonught 
sa\ 4 feeling » itli some co efficient of u ill or convorsel) ® It 
18 here thut in noun and 'erb does pla> i f-^irl) large 
part 111 the Indians inner world emciging m iction It is 
oien pheed it the back of the ill creators fiit in creating 
{akomaijaUi) both m Vedas and old Upanisads as the wish 
ofGod * On the other hand wcfindthowoid in tJie troubled 
tonscience of the Binldhist lestrictcd I think without 
exception to the woild of mans sense desires and sense 
plci&ures Bit for the desire stirring m the man of the 
Buddhist literature tow »rds the Pit or Best — i ow worded 
as ’iamma or brtihma not as atman — we come upon \er} 
different terms 

Here the wordlessness I ha\e commented upon becomes 
more inaiked and less explicable The oldci Iiteiature is 
in its w i\ as religious as is the Buddhist and the Jainist 


• S B s fat ft « i Huq * 
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And it IS lugrc closcl 3 tonterncd \ntli the ‘ iii in th in ire 
these in the jelnt!\el 3 I-iter ideas ivinch ire jvadicalbj ail 
lhal ue (fd lu cither scriptures But tint older Braliniauic 
thought did not concorn itself seirchinglv mth imn s choice 
of condud i\ith mans will to righteousness is the (ssentid 
in religion Nor did it '•yslcmaticalhj inil^zo ind define 
in m IS in outer and inner imcrotosiu Hence tint older 
thought was not so tr uiilmg as were its successors with the 
i.prinr /5 of action, nor with the imlv&is of nnn oa irilUmior 
not mllnuj to walk in i WSy towards tlie Best It could 
therefore use more lightheartcdly less anxjoiisl} all laailiblc 
words bearing on its goodly brave world of warrior and 
pricfet of thinker and worker It could mean much m httic , 
or it could an it willed dcplo} some word Jicie and there 
especially if a little cntertaimug avordplaa wore possible 
Vnd ao ai o got a pleasant if incidental sing song w ordiiig ei 
/« alliterations about wishing onjoaing working on I alp 
777 ^all^te^atlons about planning and imitmg on tar allitcra 
lions ibout boons and rank wwlsofoitli The autliors make 
out their gods as lo\mg cnptic speech ‘ but tint w is 
bee iu.se eailj in in hiinstlf Joicd tlit oiaoul ir ind the pun 
But in tlie Buddhist books while wt huso ibo orulc 
md pun we »rc iii v world that has been changing Itteii 
ti<»n IS fixed on tin pi istir n itiirc of ni in on Ins being in i 
w 13 of Ik coming better or worse on his e omptisite n iturc, 
m his hcn il life Hen if tier or miwhert w is tho world 
one would think wlun nmn s boniewlu i (< innit* liiidcnti 
to Ix-ti nu Inttcr to h\p up to the flight (d/ rttiDi a) which 
tin whoh Bii<niii>t t« uliing^ioiight tod(\<l(i) < ailed nioiil 
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foi ;i (li!>tinguisluiijj, called uloud for n >\uidiiig of nhat it 
in man mIucIi could express that fendenc}’. For ahul 
ims it in man th.it souglit after tlie best, the “right” in 
tlionglit, word, and deed ? AVliat was it in man that ios> 
ponded to the teaclicr’s moiutioiis herein ^ Manas the 
mind, ctlla the obsorvoi, would never “seek,” uoidd never 
‘‘move towards ” What was it Imt “will” that moved, 
tliat sought ? 

Yet in this world we no more find that clear distinguislung, 
that adequate wording tliaii we did before Buddhism arose, 
f^mio wording ve do get. In the teaching, initiated (in 
Molding in a dialect largely lost) by Gotama, and developed 
in “Pali” by the cliurch, u-hich aeknoM'ledgod him as its 
supicino teacher, m-c got a rvording of human natnio that 
plays all round the ivill, assumes it, o%okes it in such ivords 
as chanda, viriya, vd'jauia, uWii, padliana, etc , regulates 
and “tames” it. AVc get a woiding of amity (good will) 
to men, of quest for one’s own and of others’ uolfaro. We 
get a M'ording of man’s personality as composite Yet M'e 
ucNcr get a M'ording of, a name for, man's tendency to seek 
his good as a bed-rock factor in his nature, nor any grasj) of 
it as that on M'lixch his salvation depends 

I have tested the Morth attached to will by indexes 
Lot ns do so once more In his valuable Coda to the Sacred 
Books of the East, tlie Genetal Ifidea, Di. AVuiternitz has 
had eight \olunics of Buddhist classical uoiks before linn 
Yet his aiticlos on AVill and Volition ate entiiehj unaffected 
hi/ fhi^i mcKmenl Tlie aiticles are of tlie briefest and not 
one icfcrence to those eight \olnines is m thorn The only 
icfcicmcs are to PalilaM .and A'edantic texts (The articles 
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on Dcsue and Tanlia are almost equally mengrc) Sucli a 
silence is impossible lind a clear -nording of vill been foiccd 
from the pen of the translator bj tlieir subject matter. 

But ^^'hile there is no clear Avord foi that in man ninth 
could AAortluh respond and react to the Buddhists’ sj’^stem 
of sikJJiapadn or tiaiiung, tlie> nere not nithout inaheshifts, 
else neither could they have formulated nor could ne read o‘ 
such a sjstcin 

In the first pi ace, as w ith the Vedie v ordmg so with them, 
the A\ords cilia, celas, cetana, all wordmg what we express by 
mind or thmhing, avarcness or copsciousuess, rre now and 
then used in such an actiAe or \olitional sense us we conAey 
bj the words intent, pi*rpose or mil, uhen the speaker 
uishos to express this aspect of mmd This is true also of 
mano Alaiwlatiwm “action of nm»d” can mean ‘ will to- 
act,” notably m the Upuli-Sutta * In it, as has been said, 
mind IS Mewed as active piocess So is cekout uluch, m one 
Sutta* (but in one oiih) is stated, like mauaif, to be* action 
(lamma) — 

' I s.'A, monks tluit lelnntt is l,amma IVIien ue hise 
ctlayila, then s\e make action of deed, vord, and tliought ’’ 

il/ojmsiAdnt, agiin, “ssork of mind,’ is mother void, 
uiispecialized m the earh literature and possibly U'led vith 
Aohtionnl implication® Again, a>c read of Gotaina being 
made to saA, he forced his cilia bv cctai,,* albeit ce/o? is 
novhere, carl} or Liter, defined, tlistmctiAQh or otherwise. 

Cilia is cien used to toAcr the four well Lnown .^uffustou- 
sentnnents called BrahinaMliurri or di\inc states, a Acditioinl 


• Vnithi ttn 
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rito <if -^spir-itiou ascribed to brnJimms, but adopted b) 
liuddhisni T!if'\ are spoken of .is the lo\e alia pih cittn 
[sympvtlu With] jov eiftn cqnmmnts eit/rr In each of them, 
stirting nith a person Iiouse, a street, .ind so expanding, 
one suffuses {phaiait) the person ete nith tJiese atlas in turn 
UV should < lU this ‘ willing’ ot “wishing ’ the welfare of 
others witli love, or jnti tie there being of course present 
the tliought 01 idea of those others We ought not as we 
now tend to do in trceting of tlic subject, to lose sight of the 
will in the feeling If Buddhists did not word will m them, 
neither did thei word tliem rs emotion The whole inner 
man was engaged in these citfa's And if w e w ere to translate 
afta Iiore bj “will ” we shoidd bcrpsychologically correct 
but ire should be historicall) wrong Oldcnberg discusses 
them — without psj chological insight — as .i psychic gym- 
nastic for a m? n of feeling ” Tins is egain historically (as w ell 
as ps) chologic**!!} ) wrong* The Buddhist uses no emotional 
terms saie in naming three of tlie cittas as amit} pit} , jov 
{w ith others’ JO} ) But he speaks of a radiating * — admir- 
able and true word* — whereb} his thought spreads and 
spreads till the lery world is warded b} (the good will in) it 
Yet e.arlier probably he expressed this as a creating (bhd 
lanri) of amity * And he speakshoreof themothei’* But 
1 e IS not referring merel} to her sentiment towards her onh 
child but to her wcrding will of him Her loie is but the 
w.ajibroia^JAU- at hei lery synergj, 

In the second place Pali tried to make good its want of a 
uorthi word for the strenuous and sistenntic mental and 

* Ptnrnti L rU Chain er< i the lists t » nMiiler the n nt n lino connoxi ij 

’ C07 nietism citliih I havtijain appitnnntiii 

* fvl 11 1 Isknpall t SittaXipila I is llsg^ ch ir 
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inoT*;! trunnigit commended ceTtnin adjunct nords 
some of wliicK are f.tiong -ind Instj AVo ^\m\ snulaljHi 
again as fanJapjyn TJ»s js both rused to a fictor in the 
Eightfold of the 'Middle C-ourse of the right Imng 
and it has a definition peculiar to itself and one other term 
in Abhidhamma It is defined (and so is xUalla) as lifting 
the mind on to its object disposing or adapting or applying 
it * Hence it is nlnt vre should now he disposed to call 
attention 4 .nd the nord is often rendered intention 
Corresponding to the ^(uUasai tlalpa or appeased intentions 
of the Lpanisad term we get tv> ice the compound pariptnim 
sanlappa fulfilled or satisfied aims "We hase hero 
as in attention nund active alert purpose e To that 
extent a anil iNord is found Yet nowhere is am use luadn. 
of the term in the stnicture of the fivefold or Jhandha sum 
inary of man as body and mind No factor or factor group 
of this IS reserved for avill terms In the 41 )hidhamma 
anahses 1111610 the group called savlJaras or phnnings 
IS specified under some fift) items m lappa and xifalla 
are both included as is also ceUinn But the^ arc defined 
as alwajs more intellectiiallj than \0bt10nall3 And tlier 
are classed in a list in ■which will is less represented than is 
either cognition or emotion It is indeed curious that a 
term so suggestne of wall of wiano lamma of man s inner 
world as movement actmt5 as is «on2/«m shouldha\e I)een 
thrown awaa as effectne for will classific'’tion and ha\o 
served as a dumping ground for whafeacr did 1 ot fit under 
the other three mental groups feeling perception mind 

» Jlitllhu r*y h }og calE h t I ‘►l 
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(consciousness, cognition) If I Jmvo rendered the term b} 
“sjnorgies,” it is merely to gi\c .i litoial Englishing of the 
Pah It Juis no more rcfcrenco to tlie miscellany classed 
under the term, than has sanlhara The only old definition 
yve have of sanUidrd,^ enforced by the Commcntaiy, is that 
of a prepared compIo\ Vet among the 50 are items such 
as “calm,” “rapture,” “mindfulness,'’ which we should not 
so describe I am iiicimed to think that when those 50 
items came to be specified, sauklidrd had lost its old quasi- 
aolitional force, and that tJie Buddhist teaching was vir- 
tually considering the items mote as pist cetasiKd, mental 
adjuncts, “mentals,” which were even then in use,® and 
were soon after to supersede the skandha classification 
Other noteworthy substitutes are tliree w'ords of vigour 
tddht, literally “cSectmg,” “having wiought”, viri^a 
“energy,” “eftort”- padhdm “effort,” “endeavour” Of 
these uldhi, as a mode of supernormal will power, meets us 
throughout Pali literature Yet it seems to be nowhere 
intelligently defined Nor was it a faculty of the normally 
human It was “psjchic,’ abnonnal and as such to be 
found oiilj 111 the few, whcthei niorall) worthy or morally 
unworthy As now , quite a small minoiity then possessed 
or developed it It was not the will of the average man 
But it was 111 the few a tremendous util plieuotnenon 

Vxnya on the other hand and fadhana are both practic- 
able, and should bo practised, bj every man who is morally 
earnest Vimja is “mental inception of energy, striving, 


^ Sajliyutts 111 88 tf Bu(fd} ut PijcMogj p oO f In llie^Sattna there nre onl^ 
threeeanXAaraes, okenof those of deed word and th uglit meaning pre requisites, 
(il 1 54 3011 Buddhaghosa 8 grujingslierein I MttddAi la'f'ja xvit are not without 
* Bvdth hth cf § 1 022 and note 
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onward eSort, exertion, cndea\our, zeal, ardour, \jgouT, 
fortitude, unfaltering verve, sustained desire, unfimclung 
endurance, and firm grasp of the hiirden, right qKidhana 
Padhana is noTvhere so defined , its modes are described in 
terms of moral training ,* it is used to describe four modes of 
tddJn,^ but it is not included m the factors distinguished 
under the mental group sanlhdrd Yiriya is so included 
And whereas, for all the fine earnestness shown m the teaching 
as to the importance of eiierg), endca^our, and “ardour in 
effort,’* no sign betrajs that herein the most fundamental 
factor of mind itself {ctUa, vmno, vtiliidna) was being laid 
hold of, T\o can at least saj, that Buddhists m these terms 
just missed stumbling upon a notable doctrine of will Thev 
were all the nearer not only to a doctrmo of vill, but to « , 
truer doctrine than anv psychology has yet put forward, 
in that, for them, urnja and jjadhdna were bound up ’nith 
gro^\-th, with progress To the uorld the saintly “almsman’ 
ma^ have appeared a Quietist, but his inner voild was 
seething with energ} 

0 see my forward strides in energy 
IS a recurring note in the anthologj The Community vas 
Of strenuous energy and resolute, 

Lxer adiancing strongly ‘ 

For the conception of the bellc^e^ s rem inder of life as 
a ‘uaj was a trcnsformeilone It ^\'ls no longer the endless 
round of sow ««ro winch we lid\ ere named ‘ trensmigrition 
It had become \ progress in holiness 1 1 w »s a w i ) of groivth 
in many worlds Here is a notOde growth word “0^o^^^lg 

ici 


* 13u<f Psn lift cf i 13 
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by tlio fire growili*; the Anyan vroinaJi disciple grows with 
the Ariyau grorth , *vhe liccomes one vrlio lays hold of the 
real (sdra) and of tlio excellent {tara) tilings in her person, to 
wit, faith, morals learning giMiig np and wisdom 

The boohs hosor m tins way about this vital notion of 
growth {\a(Wn or i uMhiy and anuhruhcti, cf Dhp Corny, n, 
107), but pist miss gnppmg the truth, tint their central tenet 
of the Way is 3ust that growth of the ^imn (not only 6f 
body or mind) along the agelong way of the worlds 

Still nearer was Biuhlliism to a worthy theory of will in 
yet another word the word chanda Abludhaiuma early 
and late has been psychologically sound enough to save the 
term from the monastic associations winch often lowered it 
to the le^ cl of lama The Sutta usage wavers Now cJianda 
ranks with iinya and its equivalents tdydina, ussolln ussdha, 
‘padhdm ,* now it named, as that, the suppression of which 
IS the aim of the holy life There was righteous desire, 
dhammacclianda And later, chanda, as such, is described 
os an un-inoral “desire-to do” {laUulamrjatd) I have 
sought for many years’ to do justice to this distinction, not 
without some special pleading It was impossible without 
a hot sense of injustice to read the many fine calls in the 
N'lldyas on what we call the will, the earnest exordiums to 
energy, to noble quest {arjya -partyesand), to progress m the 
way, the lovely ' faith in what we may become,”* and then 
to note how translators and nanators glossed o\er it all 
and etOLphasized only ‘ extinction of desire ” 


^ SnnyuUa\>laya Matugam> |10 IVrstm •• lit group, I e either 
body or the whole person 

« E c, I 480 A II 194 f lu 108 
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Yet .liter .ill BtuWhisin hns been its own ^\o^st enemy 
When the cimncnt disoplr Aiuindii told a bnlimm tlmt 
dlnnmation of cJitindn was the objoet of the holy life^ — that 
tlie saint did Init exercise chandn to gam Ins samtship and 
then needed it no furtlicr — “just ns son, bralimm, exercised 
chamla to come .ind find me, and lis\c it nou no longer” — we 
begin to see n lij it is that Buddhism had no norfhy concep- 
tion of n ill For it the perfected nnn is a will less man 
lie is not Viithout intcllcctiinl or emotional powers But he 
IS depicted as using those for jojfnl retrospect over Mctoiy 
vs on 111 past struggle IFe is conceived ns so near the final 
Tnjstenons tlniigo past birth and death of farinihbana, 
that he is already inhbuta, “in” NilMna "the goal ” He 
has "done what was to be done”* He can no longer 
bccctoie And so Jio lias ceased to will Will is therefore 
not of the nature of nnn , it was not ns were c\Ua or even 
tvdaua A foriwri there could be no vision of the Jlan as 
Pure Will in Pariniiv.lna Groped after by the BrSlminn 
in his conception of the Divine Desire m creation, it was 
repudiated in .all other such concemng, much more so by 
Buddhism harping on its Anicca, Anatta 

When we read such vigorous will words as these — "When 
a man is not thorouglilj aware of some hlemish, he will not 
bring c/ioiida to birth, he will not strive he will not set energy 
afoot to get rid of it,”® we ask, how can we say there is no 
wording of will in Buddhism ^ When we read such words 
as Ananefa^s we reafize that for Budcniism, such activity 

* Samvutta t 2.2 CJiandapnhannliam 

> Ealam hirav>2/om Bhagamit brahmacanyan ru»MO 

* J/ I ‘’o LoM Cbalmers m kia sdnuisble tranUation of the Slajjhma ttndets 
ebanda hv ^tl power but this u. a reading too neh for the Pali 
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was not of the \erj life of the cdniplete man, but was onl} 
an episode, uas onl) the WTithing of the learnei 

Nearer still toaicallj ivortlij theoryofuilluasBuddlnsm 
(as was Jainism) in tlie frequent use, in the training, of the 
causatne 101*01 of the word “to become” hliaiati, namel), 
the form h'.rtie/j “to make-becdine ” Inoiirpovertyof words 
for tins notable expression, wc render the tertn by meditation, 
practice, cultivation Tliese bj no means coincide with 
Wiaiana Bhaxana is not a learning by intellect, which 
also requires practice, cultivation It is a developing-one’s 
self-into, a re crcating-one’s self according to an ideal For 
example, the difference between vmiiana and paiind, both 
words being forms of “to know,” is that the former is so to 
bo understood, the latter is to be made to-become * For in 
the ongiml Sakja from which “Buddhism” grow, prajna 
Will have been that potential Deity which was man’s very 
nature 

Is it not a little singular, that with such a view of religious 
training, in which the disciple is expected to concentrate 
w'lth uttnost t’lm and tene on growing into, on becommg 
what he was not before and which is figured as a way or 
road strenuousl) , unfaltering pursued towards a goal, we 
should not find man conceited as a utllex putting forth will — 
that we should only find man conceived as a minder, or as 
mind, set in body,* and havmg certain mental adjuncts or 
co-efficients of energy, endeavour, desire, intention, which 
w ere to be discarded with maturity withperfect attamment ? 
How was it that the Buddhist teaching, finding no w ortlij 


* Maiihit a \duya \ 293 ^xinnnatnMait bkaittabbS 
s Ptgha \ 77 i a, w 17 
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foDn of -JYir-to linnd. did not look <i!i mnn as ossontiully 
viriya, or chandn, nr us €»ss<»ntiu)ly h-comiiuf in Jiis ■\Vay to 
"Wei!? AVliy is tlicrc not ovou a hhamnCi-m virii/a-l-IuttuUia ! 
How was it tiuit Buddhists nmde shift with tliese terms as 
merely incidental in the life they hold most wortliy, and 
not as fundamental in man’s nature ? 

It is not enough to saj' that tliey did not find wording 
corresponding to ours road^* to their liand. Tlioy were so 
far pioneers in wording, that they hronglit into use, brought 
into high relief, hrought info recreated use words which vr 
do not find employed till Buddhists employed them. Wieri 
once men “will” strongly about anything not covered by tin 
day’s wording, they will find n name for it. L.ingimgc ole 
and new is strewn with these increments. 

It la an interesting ptohlcm and not to bp solved in r 
aenteuco To some extent, I repeat, tlioy were their owr 
hinderers. They felt after the truth that man, as lie hccomo« 
better, is not as itwcrc drcssingorpaintingliimself witli some- 
thing external, but is undergoing an inner change. lYet 
they feared the idea of change Kever are the words “tran- 
sient,” or impermanent, otlierwiseness, or change used in 
any sense save as ushers-in, or guarantees of ill They 
pictured spiritual progress as a makinq fo heco7»e, hhavaiw, 
yet they strained every nerve to suppress the tendency “to 
beco'ine,” i.e., be reborn (hhaxa). They spoke of saintly 
advance, yet they aspired to cut short vital progress by a 
sd that way of hie in the upward war ai th? 
and by hustling on a final change for which not a single man 
on earth was ready And in resisting nghtly the BrShmanic 
conception of the real man as imchaiiging, and as, even 
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no^\ , if he kne^^ it, .’ctiiftlly, not 'potentially Very God, they 
emptied the llu': of man’s artmtios, bodily and mental, of 
the man Kay, thereby they emptied the stream itself, and 
spoke of the banka .'s the ri\cT 

Kon' we cannot get \ ery far iii an adequate notion of will 
without the wilier "Wc may cheat ourselves by figuring 
thought as a world of impressions and ideas, and by figuring 
fechng as wa^cs of somatic resonance or w'hat not But 
w e cannot get on thus with will Because will is a self-direct- 
iiig And the Buddhist, with his excellent emphasis on the 
“taming of the self” and self reliance, had inherited a protest 
against self concol^ed as God This he came to interpret 
as meaning there Wt>s no self at all 5k) he barred the way 
to » clear view of all that hhaiana implied 

In such coiisiderotions as these there may ho material 
to account for Buddlusm, with no word for will m its world- 
heritage, finding or annexing any adequate term for that 
self-directed actmty which it so zealously and admirably 
fostered 

Othci considerations too we must take into account, 
considerations of world currents, where Buddhism itself is 
merged m Ar> an histoiy nay is but a npple in the word- 
growth of nnn himself The laying hold and developing 
of the root-word for choice as tial aol, uel, ml, instead of 
Ica\in" its form nar in relati\e atrophy, belongs to most of 
those Arjans who took not the southern (possibly the 
earliest) trek into India but who went westward by the 
lon"er trek and spread o\er Europe noith, west, and south 
\nd of these it is at least noteworthy that the branches 
most potent and efiettnt m moulding Europe b> conmion 
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ol catJi «(rc tliQ Ifcitin tlit "order of t/ofe nclU, «/( 
and tile Fenton the "order of Ito/d 11 dfe, 11 o/d Tli 
"onld seem ije\cr to lm%o lu-en nn> sucii consensus o 
met in action m Indo Ar\n as to lx driven to "ord itself 
HUth "ajh Xor of the llollcnic world, gnhanired bne 
into ^iitriofu action though it "as )»} Persia 

But tho stage of Indian thought v'o hnv c been < onsidcri 
IS older U) a little than those dovclopiiieiitH of T uropc 
Atv a old cuougli to be tlic luo ro «' ershado" ed bv tlio pri 
"<irld wording in tenna for thought and mind and acta 
os compared with words otherwise expressing man HI 
was first ivnd (oremost a beholder iv namcr, once he tncdV 
word himself lie was as we see Adam represented loc^*^ 
at and naming a procesMoii of interesting beasts uiiV 
dovcTj little vrith hta w mtd ^Tis w ill w is \u}' limited H 
w IS •\ child of fate and the unscoii \Miat he fo ired therem 
111(1 what lie sought liclp from w is AVill, jet he pictured i 
IS power and is the To be placated In course of time In 
figured it as Mind like himself 

In tli(?se vvajs too then the sons of Iiuio Arjans wen 
1 opt by obstacles not of their owu making from dev elopmg 
a self expressing of man as wilier eijual to that of h?ni as 
minder 

In conclusion I would saj that to render Pah words in 
our own Western wording of will terms is to let tradutlore 
become to some extent iradttore I write tins with a guilt 
Rtaiwed pew which cawwot he washed white In cliaugmg 
the Pnghsh of cela-na from thinl uig to volition * I Inve con 

sented to use themeaningreadinto the wordbv the Burmese 
^ liujjh il I Sjtkolag cal ht! et *nael fx »6 n 
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-fjcbolur of tO‘day. That there was some notion in the Abhi- 
(Ihamma editors’ mind of distinguishing it from citta, such 
as we got implied licrc and there in the manas of the old 
Upanisads, is possible. else arc we given both edanu 

and clUa side by side in, ejj.^ the Dhamma angaiii-? But 
to say “volition,” weak form' of will as it is, is going too far. 
Again, the responsibility of “will” for ce^os in Kindred 
Sayings, III, is, I fear, mine. It also goes too far. So 
does “will-power” used in Lord Chalmers’s translation of 
the Hajjhima for cJianda. It puts something there which 
the Buddhist editors had not. It is a little like translating 
the “wooden horse of Troy” by “camouflage.” It is part 
of out'duty, as translators, to our readers to mah them 
realize that India had i\o word equating “will.” 

' It is true that, when we review the muddled way in which 
“will” is used in general literature, and the boycotting (mth 
furtive reinstating hero and there) of tlie word “will” in 
current psychology, it may seem to matter very little where 
or how the word is made to serve in work on Buddhism. 
But for me that is not so. I see in the word now 

under a passing shadow, or in tUc dust of misuse, a most 
precious legacy, a word pregnant with a great future. I will 
try to say why I see this. 

We have the heritage which Buddhists had not. We 
have the word “’will,” and its daughter “well” — for “well” 
is '■just what we "wiir’-to-be. And we are freed, as the 
Buddhists were not, from a call to protest against a morbid 
use of the word “self,” that is, “the real man,” and also 
from the strangle-hold on life of a monastic ideal. In other 
words, we can believe that both God is spirit {pneima ho 
77 
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thcos) and \sc are spirit, and we dn bclio\e m life , ivc hold 
that the uords “I am comothnt jc might ha^e life and that 
\c might lni\c It more abundantly”* js a bigger, truer gospel 
than that man should renounce all substr tc3 of lebirth 
Like the Buddlubts wc hold thrt t\crvthmg is m a state of 
change, that wc me not po much as we arc Vccotmng Unlike 
the Budddists we do not Men this world fact as a 
^Mth deprecation "We bclic\o, with them that there is a 
becoming \\oi6c in this or that a‘-pcct of life But, unlike 
them, wo bclit'-ajithatbccomirg better is that the irZ/oleman 
andthocompl*t( niii^sft?9jj^rogress,nof the man or woman 
who has ten min e<l the hottenmTTTtjxf the race m (Tie family» 
the comimiuif^ the nation and lies 8iniphtit'w'’-hi5 or her life 
to a segrpg ted a*sc\un1 wresting rgoinst human 
■Wo do 11 t bolieae that man’fi progress, as man, rs nssnretf? , 
aloof fnin that great laboratory of experiment in good will, 
life m the world "We beheac, more consistently than the 
Biuldhists in the necessity riul xalue of “making to become 
{bhaianu), for we belie\o m education, in training m culture, 
m development, in csolut on, in nfomi m the world by 
the world AVe belie^e, thcorcticilh that we cannot stan^d 
still , we must go on, if wo would not stagnate, rust, fall bac , 
become EipiinAVinUes Actually we we not <=0 consistent 
AVe still hold there are traditioii'= ‘ instincts oh ’ t w 
word fetter there for man • — ^tendencies wo 'hall ever follow 
imchanging 

Here it is that our psychology, no less than that ^ 
Buddhists IS a creaking, still primitive vehicle An we 
have not their excuse AVe are still, as we ough*- not to be. 


• lol n « r<vij>el 
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over-sliatlowcd by the primitive domination of the old atti- 
tude : that man’s inner world is fundamentally a beholding, 
a naming. We have not got to the bottom of what that 
inner world fundamentally is TOen we shall have taken 
right home this thing, that the living man’s fundamental 
self-expression is a radiating movement, an activity from 
uithin, after something felt to be “well” — whether we call 
it life-preserving, or “better,” or well-being, or welfare 
matters little — that in exercising this he is “becoming” 
(and in “becoming” is maldngto become), tiiat in “becoming” 
hoisfindingaway towaidj what he deems is “well” 

— uhen, grasping this, we shall call that radiating movement 
of becoming “will to well”— then at length our psycholog)' 

will become fit both for the great legacy it has in these two 
.words and also for the new heritage it holds in awareness of 
what they imply. Not ours should it be to rest contented 
with the saying of Kant : “You can for you ought ” Horc 
fit for us is it that we say : “As willers we bear in us the 
guarantee of becoming whole.” 



CHAPTER XXII 

ASOKA 1118 .MISSION 

The oj»igrapliio rccoriln of Asoku loivo l)een fouml i 
lunnbcTS. Tlicy have been diHCovorotl in tlie various parts c 
India, excepting tlie southernmost part of tlic country. I 
was onlj’ Inst year thftt another copy of two series of Jii 
inscriptions wjis announced to have been found in thcKurnoo 
District of the Jliulras Presidency, and nobody is yet ccrtaii 
how many more will come to light in the course of time 
Tlicsc records form a literature by tlicmselvcs. And flit 
question naturally arises r wliat could Jiav'e been flio inqtivc 
whiclt impelled this Jfaurya ruler to engrave them on roc\s 
and pillars, at different places in his wide empire. Do they 
throw any light upon his life and activities t The two most 
important scrie? of Ids inscriptions arc tlic Fourteen Rock 
Edicts and the Seven Pillar Edicts. Tliese have been desig- 
nated by him ns DhavivialiptsitT ‘Documents about Dliamma.’ 
It is thus clear that his object was to promote Dhamma. 
It therefoie behoves us to sec what he understood by 
Dhamma in this general wide sense. So many times has the 
Buddliist monarch given us glimpsesinto tlieinnei recesses of 
his mind that it is mconceivaWe that in this particular case 
alone which is of the greatest importance he has not thought 
fit to take us mto Ids confidence. In Rock Edict AT he 
says : “There is no higher duty tlian the welfare of the 
iiliolc norid. And what little effort 7 make is in order that T 
nr.iv lie free from debt to the crcaiinc^, that I may render 
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themh.ippj /tejeandthe^ iiu> gaiuliei\eii in the next vo)ld ” 
The words put in Italics here show e\.'ictly what ideal was 
before him In tlie first place he feels that he is concerned 
with the whole world, the creatures lu fact, not simph vrith 
men but w itli the w hole animate w orld And second!} , 
he feels that his supiemc dutj is to secure them not onlj 
temporal but also spiritual weal Let us proceed a little 
deeper and see wliethei the difteient paits of this statement 
ire borne out hr wliat Ins othei recoids have to tell us 
I he most important featuic of his Dhamini mission is the 
realisation of not onI> the temporal but also tJie spiritu il 
good Tlic woids lie uses in this edict are ulha andpam/w 
And I student of Asoka msciiptioiis need not be told how 
nian> times he has used w ords of similar import in his aiious 
records, such as luda lotila and jxila lolila (R E XIII), 
hida palate (PE I), Jndatildi/c and palatddtje (B'E III), 
hidataiii and palatam (PE IV and VII), Indalogam 9ind 
])ala logath (J SRE 11), and so on and so on Sometimes 
for palata he uses the word siaga, but of that we shall see 
later on Here what we have to bear in mmd is the fact 
that Asoka thought himself bound to look after not only the 
temporal but also the spiritual good The next important 
feature of his mission is to ascertain how wide was the scope 
of his activitj Of course lie sajs as we have seen above, 
that it was co extensive with the whole world and included 
all creatures But is there anything in his records which 
supports this inference ’ The anmiate w orld may be div ided 
into three parts (1) men (2) animals, and (3) other cieatures. 
Let us first confine oui attention to the temporal welfaie 
of the world which he sought to promote In P E VII he 
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but this onh shows thpt his i>lulsntluopic sctivity did not go 
beyond man and be'^st Theic aic other cieaturcs besides 
these 111 this world Did he show anj concern foi them ’ 
Two of the ethical pnctices couslitiiting Dhamma in its 
naiiow sense were pxmamtn anaramhho 'non destruction 
of life and aiiJiimsa bhutanam nouin]iir} to creatures 
And quite in 1 eepmg with tlus he admits in P E II that he 
conferred various benefits on the bipeds and quadrupeds, 
on Inrds and aquatic animals even up to the boon of life ’ 
Noieasonablc doubt canpossiblj be entertained as to Asoka’s 
progiamme having been so comprehensive as to include the 
whole ofeatino world and the whole earth accessible to him 
His confession of his ideal in R E VI is thus verifiable from 
the programme of lus Dhamma activity winch lie sought to 
carry out 

From the above considerations it follows as a corollarv 
that so fiT as man was concerned lie thought tlmt Ins dutv 
h} iniegirdtothcwlioleofmanl ind notsimplv lus subjects 
Wc hav e aheaclv seen tint in respect of tlie pM "ic'* I happiness 
the wotIs of chaiitv including medical treatment and pro 
vision of medicinal herbs and roots which he inaugurated 
ho tried to carr> out aI«o iii the territories of the independent 
1 mgs in and outside India who were 1 nown to him This 
ovideutl} inean<i that so far as the material comforts were 
concerned he did not provide them for his people oiilj but 
also for the 'ubjects of those independent rulers m feet 
practical!} the whole of mankind to whom he had acce*'*' 
Ho IS quite cvplicit on this point In both the Sepaxete 
Knlingo Edicts he tells us that just as for his offspring he 
desires welfare and happiness pertaining not onh to this 
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u-orld l»ut nl^o tlio next, he desires it preci‘icly for all inaiikinfl 
'• second of these edicts, he goe^ 

further tt* instruct his oflicers to create U\ the mind of the 
•ilien s\d)iccts the belief : “the king (A^okn) is unto us evcji 
i\ father ; lie loves us even as Jic loves liiniself ; we are to 
the king even as Ids children/* This unmistakably shows 
that A^kn’s attitude as of n fatlicr to his children is by no 
means restricted to his own subjects but extended also to 
those of the foreign kingdoms, so as to ombrnce the whole 
mankind as he understood it. But it goes without saying 
tiiat he covdd do much more to his subjects as they were 
his own. Thus the arbitrary harassment and imprisonment 
on v'hich ho lias dwelt in Separate Kaliiiga Edict I he couW 
detect and remove only in the case of his own people. Simi* 
lflTly» making a money grant to an enchained 

man if ko *ke bread-winner and has a large family to 
suppof^ nTongly fettered and to release 

liim if h^ ** aged, and sucli other works of humanitarian 
character which he has a 6 .signed to the Dharma-mahfimfitras 
•IS we see from R.E. V. could be carried out only in the case 
of Asoka’s own subjects. But this much cannot be denied 
that 80 for os it lay in his power, he did all he could to tJie 
people of all the foreign states to which he had access. To 
sum up, so far as the temporal good, or physical happiness, 
was concerned, he accomplished it not only in the case of 
man but also all other creatures, and again in their case not 
only in his o\Tn kingdom but also in all foreign territories 
kno^vn to him and also so far as political connections 
allowed it. 

The most important part of Asoka’s work was to secure 
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palata or paJa lofja, oi, inothei ^ords, to promote spiritual 
areal This rvas possible only m the case of men not of 
beasts or any other creatures And he tried to leahse tins 
end by generating and disseminating Dhamma among the 
whole of mankind, not mercl} among the people of his own 
empire but also outside This is Dhamma in the less ovide 
and more specific sense of the teiin Let us now try to 
ascertain what he exactlj understood hj this Dhamma 
He IS explicit on this point also, and gi\es us not only the 
attributes that fall under the term but also the specific 
practices thereof which he is never weaned of asking his 
people again and again to bring into action In Pdlac Edicts 
11 and ATI, AsoKa specifies the qualities, wliich, m his 
opinion constitute Dhamma AVith him Dhamma consists 
of (1) sadhaic or bahti layane, much good, (2) ap asinaie, 
freedom from deprevity, (3) dayd, mercy, (4) done, liberality, 
(5) sace, truthfubiesa, (0) socaye, purity and (7) mddaie, 
gentleness But hon are these a irtues to be put into prac- 
tice ^ A^oka makes several enumerations ot duties in this 
connection, vluch vaxj but slightly in diffcient inscriptions 
These maj be summed up as follows andramblio pranaiiavi, 
non slaughter of ‘animate’ beings , auhiihsa b^iiildna7/i non 
mjurj to creatures, mdlan pitan susiusa hearkening to 
father and mother , f/mim susriisd hearkening to the ciders , 
qurunim ajxicih, reverence to tcechcrs , mito sauistuta udli 
hdnam hrdlnnam sojna«d«am daaaia sowjxiftjxifi, hberahtj 
and seeinlj behaviour towards friends ccqneintanccs and 
relatives and towotds Btolimrna and Sreman" rscettes , 
diisa hhaicilamhi saumdjxihpatU scemh behaviour to slaves 
and servants , and m one inscription on!} (K L HI) npa 
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tyayald aiul ajw hhdmlatd, small oxpDuso and <:mall accimiula- 
tion He does not rest satisfied by merel} telling iis to 
practise daya, duna, miirdaia, mercj, liberality, gentleness, 
and so forth, but also shows how these xnrtiies are to be 
trausletedinto action Thus dcrya, mercy, means andramhlio 
prdndnajn, avihvisd hhfddnnm ron-destniction and non 
injury to creatures , ddna, liberalifcr , means liberality ton ards 
friends, acqnamtences and relatives and towards ascetics 
v\hetheT tbey belong to the Brahmans or Sramana sects , 
and. inurdaia, gentleness, is to be manifested bj hearhening 
to the paicnts and the elders, and soemlv belmvionr not only 
ton ards relatives or ErrOimanni and Siainaua reclu«cs but 
also towards slaves and servants 

The simple character of the Dliamma taught bj A4oka 
in his edicts is apparently in conflict witli the fact tlmt^Q, 
was a Buddhist and has much puzzled the ecliolars That 
he was a Buddhist c''miot possiblj be doubted That has 
been proved bj two of ]»s edicts The first of these is tho 
Bhabru Edict, which opens with a declaration of liis faith 
in Buddh?, Dliamma end Saingha recording to the well- 
knov\n Buddliist forimih and of his conviction tint the 
utterances of Buddha are gospel truths No doubt can 
possibh be entertained as to the sectarnu chorncter of 
this record The ‘•econd document of tins nature is the 
Edict wlio-^e topics are engraved on tlic Slrnatli, Safichi 
and Allrdiubrid pdli rs and whose oi e ami is to prevent 
sthimi, put down apostisv aid preserve the Bnddhjst 
Church whole ard entire Tlic^e edicts inrho it iinprcsible 
to doubt that Avoha v\ .is n Buddhist Ncvertliolc^s, tJic 
Dhainni ' wluch he mcukatcb in lua edicts is of sucli a 
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simple find genera,! nature thit scholars ha-ve doubted 
hether it has anj thing to do with Buddhism 
Thus V A Smith in one place* says that “the Dharma, 
or Law of Piety, which he preached and propagated” “was 
essentially common to ell Indian religions '* Rev J M 
MacphiaP and Prof Radhahiimiid MooLerji® follow in his 
foot steps In another place Smith remarks that the 
inducements of held out by him arc “hardly consis- 

tent v,itli the Buddhist philosophy of most books”* and 
that \crj probably the monarch looked forward to ninana, 
although ho did not express the hope Dr F W Thomas 
also says “there is no mention of the Four Grand 
Truths, the Eightfcid Path, the Cham of Causation, : 
the word and idea of NirvSna fail to occur ”® It is, 
''ho■\^e^e^, forgotten bj these scholars that Buddhism 
really consists of two parts (I) Dhamma for the 
monks and nuns, and (2) Dhamma foi tho householders 
Now, Asoka was a householder at any late, be was 
so when he preached lus Dhamma The people, again, 
to whom he taught it, were householdeis, not men 
who had embraced the monastic life '\Vh> should Asoka 
therefore speak of the ninaim, the Four Grand Truths and 
the Eightfold Path whicli are all intended for monks ? If it 
IS desired to deteimine whether his Dhamma was inspired 
bj Buddhism or not, it is necessary to find out w hat scriptural 
text or texts have been reserved hy that religion specially 
for the faitj to read contemplate and practise The most 
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important o( these, perhaps the only one of these, that has 
heen so prcseriljccl is the SiffuIovadn'SUtta romprisctl in the 
Dlgha yHih/a of the Binhlhist scriptures. This is considered 
to he of siicli paramount importance to a Buddhist layman 
tliftt it has been designatwl gihi-vinayn,' tliat is, what a 
n'noya of the Tf/myo-piVfll-n 19 to a inonh, this scripture h 
to the householder. The term has been explained by 
Buddhaghosa as follows : “In this Sutta there is left 
nothing undescrihed that constitutes the whole duty of a 
houseman. The Suttanta is, therefore, entitled 
This is reelly a discourse to Sigula, a householder s son, by 
Buddha, which/is summed up in a few GSthas, the first of 
which may 1^ quoted here : » 

^**<yUicr and father arc the Eestorn view, 

teachers arc the quarters of the South., 

And 

And friends and kin the quarter to the Korth , 
Ser\'ants and working folk the nadir are, 

And overhead tlic Bralunin and recluse. 

These quarter.s should he woreliippcd by the man 
Who fitly ranks as houseman in his clan.* 

Any Scholar who carefully reads these verses, cannot fail 
to note that it eniimerrtcs just those courses of conduct 
which A&k.a is never tired of inculcating on the minds of his 
people. Hearkening to parents, reverence to teachers, liber- 
alit}' and seemly behaviour towards friends, acquaintances 
and relatives, and towards Brahmana and Sramana ascetics, 

• J R.AJ} . rjl=>. j. Sio 
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and seeinlv behaviour towards slaves and servants are the 
practices of Dhamma on which Asoka lias hid so much stress 
and arc exactl)’ those which Buddha emphasizes to make 
Sigala a good, Mrtuous householder The code of duties, on 
^\luch Asoka insists, may contain nothing that will not be 
assented to by other religious sects, sucli as the Jamas, 
the Ajivikas, and so forth, but most of these duties are, as 
it u ere, brought to a focus and found mentioned in this 
group in the Sigalo\ada Siitta, a tevt 'whicli has been speci 
ally prescribed by Buddhism for its lait) Let any scholar 
point to any other religious faith m India uhich m any 
scripture specially reserved for lay men has enumerated the 
ethical practices preached by Aloka in this particular 
lump as the Sigaloiada sttlla has done specifically for the 
Buddhist laity and has therefore been rightly st}lcd the 
gih% unaya And so long as this is not proved, the conclu 
Sion IS irresistible tliat tho Dhamma inculcated bj Asoka 
in his edicts is Buddhism such as is taught to its lajanen 
If it IS once grasped that A^kr uas himself a laA folloTi\er 
of BudtlhiSm and preached to the houseliolders and that his 
teaching ^^as based on aaliat that religion ordained for its 
Jait\, there is nothing surprising m *^io fact that he makes 
no mention of the Ionium oi the a'^hmgila murga m lus 
edicts, but on the confrai), speaks of sioija and holds it up 
as the regard of Dliamma in the next life According to 
Buddhism the doctrine of hca\cn and hell is especially the 
layman’s religion the higher att'*inmcnts and tlio goal of 
Niraaija being rcsci\cd foi e Bhikkhu Ihis « is just tho 
MCM of Biuldlia who his more than once implied tint a 
piou» householder lo boiu in the next world as a god m <>»'« 
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o£ tlie lieavens ‘ It is tKeiefote no nonder 'it 'll] if Asol a 
reg'irds siatga as the summum homm to be att'^ined for 
leading a virtuous life on earth The belief m siarga is not 
something peculiar to Buddhism, but was shared bj man} 
religious sects And the question that rcall} arises is whether 
Asoka bello^ed m sxarga such as that described in Buddhist 
works In Bock Edict IV Asoka sajs But now in con 
sequence of the practice of Dh'»mnia bj King Tnyadarsin 
beloved of the gods the sound of the drum lias become the 
sound of Dh?mma aftei his havang shoivn to the people 
spectacles of aerial chaiiots (t imams) spectacles of elephants 
(/lastnis) in'’sseo of fire (agni s/and/ias) and other dnino 
representations Vhat he means is that viith him the 
drum has become tlie proclaimer of Dhamma The sound 
of a drum ui\arnb!> jirecedes either battle a pubho 
aunouncement or the exhibition of a scene to the people 
But since he entered on his career < f Dhamma it has cc iscd 
to be a summons to fight but invites people to come and 
v\ itness certain spectacles and as these spectacles are of such 
a character as to generate -nd develop Dlrmma the drum 
has thus become the procIaimcr of Dhamma But v\hat 
spectacles did Asok'’ shou to his subjects? Obviou&lj 
thej viere the lastms agmslandfas and so forth 

The exact sense of tho'^c terms hrs been ni‘>dc elear bj a 
work in the Pah literature called ^immav'-ttlm It des 
cubes the v inous rewards vihich arc m store for r virtuous 
man in his next life as he becomes one kind or another of 
dci'o accordii o to the ilegrec of his merit One of these 
rewards is the i ivutn : or column supported pal icc v\}ueh is a 
* a V I d, "sa 
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centre of supieme bliss ind rrliicli could be mo\ecl at the mil 
of its divme o^\ne^ Another kind of reward is the hastin 
or well caparisoned all white celestial elephant The 
Vimanavatthu again descxibesmostof the gods as possessed 
of a resplendent comple\ion which is compared to lightmng 
star or fire and when therefore Asoka says that he 
hibited (igni slandhas ovgyoUh slandhas to his people what 
he must have done is that he shoncd ivh‘’t 1 mds of lustre 
emitted from tlie bodies of virtuous men when they became 
gods m then ne'^t birth Tlie lives of the Devas in heavens 
according to Hindu belief then os now are limited and depend 
upon the merit accruing from their good acts What the 
Vimanavatthu however docs is only to describe according 
to JBuddhist notion wliat celestial abodes and \ eludes wore 
reser\ed for the pious people and laj paiticuhr stress on 
them in ordoi to induce readers and listeners to lead good 
unblemished lives on earth and be zealous m the performance 
of religious duties E\idently the mention by Asoka not 
only of the vimunas but also of lastins and ngm or jt/otih 
si and! as as bemg the cause of the dea elopment of righteous 
ness among his peojile is a clear proof of the f'^ct that the 
sj stem of siar <70 in w hich he beViea ed and to v* Inch ho refers 
in his tn elfth year is that kno%\ n to and evoh ed bj Buddhism 
Asol a s indebtedness to Buddhist scriptures ma^ be 
traced m ni'’n} othei important features and aspects of 
Dhamina We have seen from nhat Sutt™ lie has adopted the 
pT cticcsofDhamm*' And if ne comp re P I s II and MI 
to certain verses in the lakllai a suflat la of the Digha 
Nikaja we find thrt c\cn mtliccnumer''tion of the qualities 
nluch constitute Dhainma he nos inspired b) this Suttanta 
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If ail) furtlier proof is needed, it is fiirmsKcd l)y R D XII 
nlicrc he cohorts his people not to praise one’s onn sect and 
ooudemii another’s unduly The -nliole of this edict is a 
^development of the theme set forth in the CUlaiiyuha svlta 
and Muliauyulia suila of the jSmW« Ni'pata It is not neces 
saiy to proceed further in this direction, because what has 
been pointed out is cuougli to show tliet the Dhamma he 
believed in vas also the Dhamma he taught and that this 
Dhamma nns no loss than Buddhism itself, — the Buddhism 
of the layman 

Let us non see i\hat means he adopted for the promotion 
of this Dhamma "Wc shall haae to discuss this subject under 
two heads (1) wliat measures he took for its propagation m 
his empire, and (2) what mceojiTPs for its djssemmatiaa4n 
the different parts of the world to which he had npcps? Le'i 
us here take up the first of these points In RE \UIIA^ka 
tells us that up till the tenth jear of Ins reign he like tlic 
previous kings used to find reDvation m ti/mm yafrus or 
tours of pleasure, where ho indulged in Jmnting and other 
sports In that year he gaa c up xhe idea of continuing these 
vthdra ydtrds and 8t'’rted instead the DJidminn ydtras, whore 
tnt''r aha he came m personal contact witli the people of the 
proannees, and discussed end prc'*ched Diinmnm to tjiem 
This clecrlv shows tint he turned a missionarj, m the real 
sense of the term This Dhamma ydtrd began in the tenth 
ycxr of Ins reign and with Jii> \isit to the Bodlii Tree But 
the king, after all, was a single indiMducl, and it was not 
possible for linn to appro cli all people "WJict w'h ho to do 
to spread tl is Dhamma amongst tJicm ? In f ict the 
hcginnmg of P E VII shows th itthiswnsthe question which 
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troubled his mind There be tekes us into J.is cunficlenCe 
and tolls us th?t in times past many kings tried to foster .i 
growth of Dliamma among then subjects, but, es a mattei 
of fact, there was no befitting growth of Dhamma emongst 
them. He pondered over this question, and the idea came 
to him as to how he should lealise this object Thereaftei 
he specifies in a lucid mannei what measnies he took with 
that object in view. The first of these is Dhamma-sCivann 
and Blafima-miusathi which are really two aspects of one 
and the same thing The latter is ‘Instructions iu Dhaihma,’ 
which, when delivered to the people, become Dhamma- 
s&vana or ‘proclamations of Dhariima.’ In P.E, VII he 
speaks of his resolve to order his Purushas and Eajjukas to 
pleach to the people. In R.E. Ill, however, he gives ns 
'Somewhat more detailed information. Tliere ho says that 
in the twelfth year of his reign he commanded not only tJie 
■Rajjukas but also the Pi5<Viikvs and the Yuktrs, to dclivej 
instructions in Dhamma to the people f s well as to dischaige 
their office duties, while going out on circuit tom (.\ery fi\e 
years. The Yuktas seem to be Distiict Treasurv Officei.'i 
Rajjukas, the highest Distiict Officcis and the Piadesik. .s 
the Provincial Governors. When, thercfoie Asoka a'kstJieni 
to preach to the piovincmls it means that these .'\ri'f.i‘.sil 
Officers of the superioi lank wcic not only cHicers but als,. 
teachers This was doubtless a no\el and uigerious mode of 
propagating Dhamma, namclv utilisuig Jus official hterarcliv 
for the purposes of pieaelmig C'crtaml> this was Jus own 
idea, and is not kno^Mi to have been adopted I)a aiiv kiru' 
prior or posterior to luni 

The second iiiy.i«uro winch A^oka took foi iironiothif^ 

79 
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Dhariimu Wc’s the erection of Dharma-starabhas. The latter 
do not denote any material pillars put up for any religious 
purpose but point rather in a metaphorical sense to the works 
of charity which were instituted by him and which have been 
described o.bove. The question that arises here is : why 
are these philanthropic activities mentioned here 1 The 
reply is contained in the remark with w'hich ho winds up the 
enumeration of charitable works. “But I have done this •’ 
says he, “with the intent that (they) may practise the prac- 
tices of Dhamina.^' Evidently Asoko inaugurated these 
works of public utility in order that the royal example may 
be followed by others. It was in this way that the Dharraa- 
stambhas were intended to promote Dbemma. 

The third measure which he adopted was the ci’eation^f 
Dharma-inahamatras. These officers had to look to tub, 
spiritual as well as to the temporal good of the people. We 
are here concerned with the first part of their duty, that is, 
with their missionary activity, and not their dnty of tempering 
justice with mercy. They discharged this function in a 
twofold manner. They were occupied with the various sects 
and were to see that amity and concord prevailed amongst 
them. -They were also connected with the organisation of 
charities, whether of the royal household or the private 
individuals. We have already referred to the works of public 
weal and utilitj' instituted by Asoka. The king desired 
that in this philanthropic activity the members of the royal 
family should be associated and should heartily co-operate. 
And in P.E. MI he specifies the different members of his 
family wliom the Dhamma-mahurautias and other head 
oinrials should approach and elicit money-grants for chari- 
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table piuposes But the> weie to educe tlie'=e cliaiities not 
simply from tlie king’s relatives but also from the people 
as )s quite clear from the ending passage of R E V 

The abo\e account gives us a clear idea of the soit of 
means which Asoka adopted foi the promotion oIDhamma 
among his people It ill be oeen that he utilised the official 
raachmeiy of his kingdom not only foi the go\eiiiance of his 
people but also for the dissemination of Dharama among 
them The question that A\e have now to considei is what 
means he adopted to spread Dhamma outside his empire 
The reply to it is gi\eii by uhat he says m R E XHI irame 
dintel) attei ho speaks of the independent kings in uhoso 
realms he claims to have done tl is woik ‘ Even i\herc tlie 
enaoys of the Beloved of the gods do not go, ’say she "hearing 
the ordimiices uttered according to Dhamma and the teaching 
of Dhamma by the Beloved of the gods pi''ctise Dhamma 
and will so practise ’ Thi« cle iilj shous that so for as the 
independent kingdoms m India and those ruled over by the 
Greek potentates ueie concerned, he ntiJi=cd for his misatoii 
the ofhe al legations he dispatched to their courts Eacli 
of these legations must have originally consisted of a sufii 
cieiitlj big stiff of officers which was now pciiiaps supple 
mented b> more appointments icquired foi the humanitatiau 
and mie«ionor\ purposes whicli he wanted to carry out 
outside Ills empire 

It may now be asked what w iv the upshot of tlic plicno 
ineiml mis&ioiun activity displayed by Vsoki ^ Did it lend 
to a simihih plionoincml spread of Buddhism in India or 
outside ' The qmsti m Jms to be inswtrcd decidedly in tin 
affimiative Eoi we do find BuddhiMii suddenlv ^prcnilovd 
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a ver) Midc area from about the middle of tlic third ceutun 
B C. om\ards and ‘Studding the parts of India and 

Afghanistan with Buddhist edifice*’, such as stiipas, monas 
tones and ca\es The Buddhist faith occupies such a pre 
ponderant position during this period that it practically puts 
all other religions in the background, very fev \estiges of 
^\lucll are found, pertaining to art and architecture Itmo} 
be contended that the Buddhist clergj also put forth effort 
more or less strcnuoiisl) in the same direction, as is evinced 
bj the Dipavamsa and Mahu\amsa As a matter of fact 
the olergj of eter\ other religion such as Jaimsm, Vasu 
devi^ni, and so forth must ha\e manifested similar activitj 
m favour of their faitli But in the period immediate!) 
{ollov.ing A^oka we percene Buddhism and Buddhism alone 
spreading far and wide m this country , that is with ahnwh^ 
phenomenal success, as is indicated bv the find of the Buddhist 
monuments This can be explained onh on the supposition 
that Asoka liad the whole DIachmoT^ and finances of his 
imperial go\ eminent to help Imn to push fornard his 
Dhainma and when ,s we find he hit upon the novel but 
ef^ectl^e method of requisitioning the whole hierarch) of 
officials as Ins proseKtising agents, it is no wonder iflic 
attained far more real, rapid and extensive results 

But what about the spread, at anj rate, the influence of 
Buddhism outside Indn ^ Did Aioka’s missionary zeal 
produce env effect ? It is a noteworthy fact that Buddhism 
lUidChnstianit) possess nioiu impoitmt features m common 
ind til it their 'Agreement c innot he ascribed to inei e c}i mce 
Hence we cannot do better than summ inse tJie content*, 
of an lUummitmg lecture dehvertd by T Afax ’Muller 
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nearly twonty-five yej‘rs ugu. lie said tluvt t^\o Koinaji 
Catholic missionaric'? travelling in Tibet were startled at the 
coincidence between their own lihia land that of tho Buddhist 
priesthood They attributed tho coincidence to the Devil. 
But if a coincidence can be produced by natuial causes, no 
other explanation need be sought. And it was an Jnstorical 
fact that Cliristian missionaries were active in China from 
the middle of tlie seventh to the end of the eighth century. 
Here then tlic coincidence explained in a fairl}’ satis- 
factory manner. There wcic other coincidences, however, 
between Buddlii'Jm and Christianity which belong to the 
ancient period of the former. They included confessions, 
fasting, celibacy of the priesthood and oven rosaries, and, 
as they were honoured in Tiulla before tho beginning of tho 
Christian era, it followed that if they had been bonowed, the 
borrowers were tho Christians. If such coincidences could 
be accounted for by reference to the tendency of our coinnion 
liumanity. let analogous cases be produced If they were 
set down as merely accidental, let similar cases bo brought 
from the chapter of accidents Max i\luller e own opinion 
was that at least tliey were too numerous end complex to be 
attributed to the lattci causes ‘ Again it is not merely m 
the extci rials of a lebgion that there is c close coiiespondeiice 
between Budclliisiii and Chnstiaiuty This conespondence is 
equally close and indubit-able even m leg.ud to the moral 
teachinf^ This was admitted even by Rhvs Davids as earh' 
ns 1877 ^ It IS not too much to say that almost the whole 
of the moial teachmg of the Gospels as distinct fiom the 
dogmatic teaching will he found in Buddliist wiitings seveial 
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itiitiint'' oldpr tlimi tlit (tosjicK tint for nistnitt of »ll 
the morn! iloptrnicH ( olirUefl topethor in the mj ( nlieel S?rnion 
on the AFount "II tliovo uhicli cam In SL])aritc<l from t]if 
Tlieistic (logmp‘5 tli^re inrmtMrcd j«re fonnd ngnin m the 
Pitftl ; s In tlic ont rcl'pion j k m the otlier «c finrl the « »nie 
e\!\ort; tiou'' t<j hounlless eii<l mdi'^tnnvmete piMug the 
s'lmc hntred of pretence tin si nu ugLrd ]»nid to tlit spirit 
»s c tlip letter of tlic hn\ the p me irnjiorti nee ett iclicd 
to punt) humlllt^ metkncM gcnllent‘<s trntli niullo'c 
And the coincidence is not onh m tin mi ttcr it cNtonds to 
the mnimcr idso in %vluc!i these doctrines are put for"nrd 
Ijikc tlic f liri«t the Ihiddlu '\i s scout to tccch m par Me** 
lud. to use Ivouiel) figures of speech i ud uum> of tlic e vj mgs 
ittnbutcd to liiiu rre stn ngol> like ‘“omc of those found 
in the Neu Testament '' 

Hou,itmaj hcnosvnskcd hrd knos\ ledge of these things 
been sprcfd ^ Of course Irdirn influences hed long been 
suspected m the iEsopmn fcldcs and some p^rts of the Bible 
■\Vhen this e\chnrgc of thought was gong on between the 
east and the ccest from time miincmori"! are we to suppose 
that tlie mam ideas of Buddha s religion alone should remain 
unknown m the uest ^ TIic Buddhist books howecer, no 
where si> tliat Buddhism wpspiecclied be the inonL«? m those 
regions On the other hand ice luiow as \soka distincth 
.tells ns that he h"d employed lus official legation's to tlie 
courts of his coiitempornij Greek princes as much to 

35= e’CiT/’ O'lYit 

humamtaiian propaganda exacth as he u^ed Ins official 
hieiarchj for the same jmrjiose in his oun empire There 
may or ma^ not base been ans people actualh coiiNerted 
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to Buddlii'>ni outside India But this cpiinot be denied that 
Asoka ’s Dliamin i though it w as the Buddhism of the lajinan, 
could not ha^o licen preached ^Mtliout any knowledge of 
Buddha, lus doctrine and leligious institutions spreading in 
the dominions of the fi\e Greek kings, namely, (1) Antiochus 

II Theos (B G 2Gl-2-iG), king of Syria, (2) Ptolemy II 
Philadelphos of Eg}pt (B C 285 247), (3) Antigoniis Gonatiis 
of "Macedonia (27G-239), (4) jMrgas of Cj-rene (C 300 C 250) 
and (5) Alexander of Epirus (272 0 255) oi of Corinth (252 C. 
244) It IS, therefore, no iionder ?tall if Buddhism influenced 
Christianity not only in evternal ritual but also internal 
ethical doctrine "Wlirt we haac now to see is whethei 
there Mere any pre Christian faiths which were similarly 
influenced 

Christianity, as a matter of fact, w as not the only religion 
though that was the most important religion in Western Asia 
on which the influence of Buddhism was mcoutrovertible 
There must ha\e been othei religious sects also w^hich weie 
similarlj influenced This is quite natural because when 
tlie knowledge of Buddha and Ins faith once began to spread 

III the western world through Asoka’s propaganda not only 

Christianity but also other religious must have been more oi 
less impressed One such sect is that of the Essenes whose 
clergy formed a small monastic JewLsh ordei with their quaint 
semi ascetic practices and li\ed on the shores of the Dead 
Sea And it has long since been admitted by scholars that 
tWy ta Biiddbisca tar oi thA,w 

characteristics * It has also been admitted that the E^senes 
were in existence even before the use of Christianity A 

» Fnrv PtI L Fa \ ini 
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similar leligious confnteriiitj jk the 'IJici'vpeiiteo who were 
leMdiii" in the neighbourhood <f Alexandria and formed 
another order of the pre ChriEtinn Judaism E\en here the 
influence of Buddhism has been recoguised in their precepts 
and inodes of life ^ The Biiddlnet iiifluenee on tlie religions 
condition of "Western Vsin ik thus traceable jinor to the first 
centur} AD and must nndoubtedl} liave been caused hi 
the missionari, zeal and act»vit3 of A^ka in th( se regions 
Let ns now re\ert to tlie ideal which Asoka had placed 
before his mind '’iid which stimulated him to this stupendous 
activity His ideal w as to promote the material and spiritual 
welfare of the w hole w orld consisting not oiilj of men but also 
of beasts and other creatures not onj again in his own 
kingdom but also oaei the world known or acces'<ible to him 
Tlie question that now arises is to what source was he 
indebted for this grand and noble ideal ’ Those who are con 
aersant with Pall liteiature and especiallj theDigha Nikaja 
will perceu e that Asoke was eaidentlj aspiring to be a 
Cakra>artti Dharmarxja The thirtieth Sutta of thisNikayi 
IS entitled the LakV ana SuUanla md sets forth the thirt} 
two marks of the Superman The Stdta itself begins bi 
sajang that to a Superman possessed of the‘*e marks two 
careers alone are open If he forsakes the worldl} life he 
becomes an A.rahant a Buddha Supreme But if he chooses 
to li'e m the world and becomes a householder he be 
comes callaiath Shamnuko d! amma ra) i caluranto 

iijiUut unatU jtntJiavim iagara jximjantan adandena 

asatOtena dhamnena alJnvijii/a ajj/taiasatt a King Turner 
of the Wieel the Righteous One Ruler of Righteousnessy^ 

' FnB ReP Fph MI 118 « 
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Lord of the foui quarter*?. Conqueror ITaMiig conquered 
tins earth to its ocean bounds, not by the chastising rod, 
not by the su-ord, but by righteousness {dliamma), he lives 
supreme over it The only question that now and here 
arises is • whether such a Cakiavarttl Dliannika DInrmaraja 
has been described any where in the Pali literature 
Heie also the Digha-Nikaja comes to our help, 
whose twcntj-si-^th Sntta called Callaiatf'i Sihandda 
SntUa gives a replj to this question Here we are 
told that in the days of jore there ruled a number 
of these Gakravartti Dharmar.ljas wlio occupied this 
evalted position, because tliey were abiding by the Arjan 
duty of a Gakravartti In course of time kings arose who 
did not stick to this rule of conduct, and the result was 
that all kinds of immorality sprang up, shortening more 
and more the span of human life The worst has not yet 

come, and the degradation and miseries that will confront 

men during this state of things have been graplucall} dos* 
enbed When the worst is once reached, things will take a 
better turn and continue improving till another Gakravartti 
Dhnrmaraja will come into e\istciicc The first of these 
Calo-avarttms in the age long past was Daihanemi He 
reigned, man) thousand years, tilUlie Celestial Wheel shone 
over his palace When, however it slqiped domi from its 
place, ho retired to a forest placing his eldest sou on tlie 
throne But on the seventh d,*v after the roval hermit left 
The Wheel complctel) dissppeured Ihcreujion the con 
Hastened to the fitlicr and informed him of wliat hed Ipppcn- 
3d The roval liennit c\horted him to act up to the noble 
deal of dutv ‘=et before tJienisclves bv tlie Caknnarttms 
so 
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similar religious confraternity ]«! the Thciapeutie who were 
is^idin? in the neighbotirhood tf Alexandria and formed 
anotlier order of the pre-Christion Judaism. Even hers the 
influence of Buddhism has been recognised in their precepts 
and modes of life.’ Tlie Buddhist influence on the religious 
condition of Western A.sia is thus traceable prior to the first 
century A.D.. and must undoubtedly have been caused by 
the missionary zeal and activity ol A^ka in those regions. 

Let us now rev’ert to the ideal which Asoka had placed 
before his mind end which stimulated him to this stupendous 
activity. His ideal was to promote the material and spiritual 
elfare of the whole world consisting not only of men but also 
of beasts and other creatures, not ony again in his own 
kingdom but also over tbo world known or accessible to him. 
Tlie question that now arises is : to what source was lie 
indebted for this grand and noble ideal ? Those who are con- 
versant with Pali literature and especially the Dlgha-Xikuya 
will perceive that A^oka was evidently aspiring to be a 
CakravarttI Dhanuaraja. The thirtieth Sutta of this Nikfiya 
is entitled the LaWtana-Stiltaiila, and .sets forth the thirty- 
two marks of the Superman The Sulla itself begins by 
saying that to a Superman po'.sessed of these marks, rivo 
careers alone are open. If he forsakes the vorldly life, he 
becomes an Arahant, a Buddha Supreme. But if he chooses 
to live in the ^\orld. and becomes a householder, he be- 
comes Raja . . . .caklavallt dhammiko (Viamin't'raja cdluranto 

rijitda So umiU jxithanik mgara-paritjanlai’n adaudena 

asalthena dhammeM ahhivijiya ajjhuiabati, ‘ a King, Turner 
of the ■\Mieel. tbe Righteous One, Ruler of Righteou'^ne' 

» Fn« Fth. XII 
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Lord of tlie four quarters, Conqxieror Having conquorecl 
tills eartli to its ocean bounds, not bj tlic cbastising rod, 
not by tbe sword, but by righteousness (dJiamma), he lives 
supreme over it ” The only question that now and here 
arises is • whether such a Cakravartti Dhamiika Dharinaraja 
has been described any nliere in the Pah literature 
Here also the Digha Nikaya comes to our help, 
vhose twenty sixth Suila called Callaiaiti Siliandda 
Si(ttta gives a reply to this question Here i\e are 
told that m the days of jore there ruled a number 
of these Cakravartti Dharmpr.ljas who occupied this 
exalted position, because they ncro abiding by the Aryan 
duty of a Calaavarttl In course of time kings arose who 
did not stick to this rule of conduct, and the result was 
that all kinds of mimoiahty sprang up, shortening more 
and more the span of human life The worst has not yet 
come, and the degradation and miseries that will confront 
men during this state of things ha\e been graphically des* 
cnbed When the vorst is once reached, things Mill take a 
better turn and continue improving till another Cakravartti 
Dharmaraja will come into existence The first of these 
Cakravarttms in the age long past mps Daihanerai He 
reigned, manj thousand years, tilUhe Celestial Wheel shone 
o\er his palace When, hoMcver it slipped down from its 
place, ho retired to a forest placing his eldest sou on the 
throne But on the seventh daj after the roval hermit left 
The Wheel completely disappeared Thereupon the son 
hastened to the father and informed him of uhat had happen- 
ed The royal hermit exhorted him to act up to the noble 
deal of duty ■^ct before themselves by the C'akTavarttins 
SO 
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^\Iuch vfs tlieicupon expounded TIiq son retuTiicd to the 
palace, and things were soon alright as before Let ns now 
see ^\hat this Ar;>au duty of a CakraMjrtti is “This, dear 
son,” s?)s Daihancmi, “namelj, that thou shouldst pro- 
\ide watch and ward and protection according to Dhamma, 
for thtnc own folk {ante-jana), for town and countn 
dwellers {negama ^nnapa^esn), for the Brahniana and 
Sramana ascetics, end for beasts ami buds And when, 
dear son, the Sraman'’ and Brfihmana ascetics shall come to 
thee from time to time and question (paripucchci/dsi) thee 
concerning what is good and what is bad what is to be 
done and what left undone, thou shouldst hear what they 
ha\o to saj, and thou shouldst deter them from e\u!, and 
bid them take up whet is good ” iVhocrcr reads this 
passage from the Sutta cannot but be struck by the ex'treniK, 
similarity it bears to the life and ection of \^oka It is 
scarcelj nccessorj to dihtc on these aatjous points of simi 
larity To resume, howeaer, the thread of our story the son 
of Daihanemi followed his father’s advice and the Celestial 
■\\Tieel which makes a king Cakravarttl revealed itself 
He followed the progress of the 'Wheel, which first went to the 
east, then to the south, west end north, and the conquered 
enemj kings in e'’ch of the'c regions «;aid “Teach us, 

0 might} king ” And whet does this Cekrnvarttl do ^ He 
does not receiv e anv political homage from them, but preaches 
to them, «a\nng ‘ Ye ‘shall slaj uo living thing Ye shall 
not fake tL"t which has not been given nnd so on and so 
on An} bod} who reads this story rarefullj will be 
convinced tint we have here a c^sc not of terrestrial, 
but of spiritinj, conquest, aid that the Cala-avarttI 
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is a supreme ruler of the earth, not by physical might 
but by moral spiritual power, and this is just what is 
meant by the LalViana'Suttanta referred to above, when it 
says that the Superman ‘lives supreme over the earth, 
conquering it, not by the chastising rod or the sword, but 
by Dhamma ’ Evidently he becomes a Cakravartti, not by 
i^ijaya, but by vijaya There can hardl}’ be any 

doubt that Asoka took Iiis cue for dhamma vijaya from some 
such Buddhist Sutta This can satisfactorily explain why his 
chanties were not confined merely to the human hemgs but 
extended to the beast, nej even to the bud, in fact, to the 
whole cTeature world, as we have just seen This further 
explams why those activities were similarly not restricted 
to his own subjects only, but extended also to those of the 
independent kingdoms, in fact, to the whole human race , 
and those, again, not merely for their material comfort but 
also spiritual elevation These last kingdoms w ere conquered 
by him, not by war oi brute force, but bj Dhamma or soul 
force In other words, Asoka aspired to become a Calcra- 
vaitti Dhilrimka Dharmaraja From Rock Edict XIII it 
appears that Asoka helloed that he had attained to this 
lofty position through Dhamma vijai/a That he did not 
over rate himself may be seen from the fact that the Divyli- 
vadana actually styles him CaturbluXga calraiartti Dhanmho 
Dharmardp 



CHAPTER XXIII 

BUDDin^i/ IN An:sTi:RN apja 

Tlniil^s to the 'ictixeprop'xg'imla of Asoki niid the pious 
zeal of missionaries and monks like "Milicnclra Kusiipi 
"Nlutpiiga, Bodhi clli rmi, Kum ira ji\ a Slnta raksit‘',Padmp 
sJmhha^n, Ati*>a and others of lesser note, Buddliism spread 
tliroughout Soutlicrn, Central and B'»stcrn Asm and th 
neighbouring Islands, svherc millions of people to thus da; 
revere the Sikns s-^go as iheir teacher end nf^Bter Bit 
Western Asm remains outside the spiritual dmpire of tlw 
Blessed Olio The tide of Indian spiritual influence il 
has been said, floued eastwards rather than westwards 
Nevertheless it is a fact that the \ast region bojond the 
western frontiers of India came within the geographical 
horizon of Buddhist writers as carlj as the Baieru Jalala 
and po'“!jb]r the SussojuIj Jalala and its princes figure 
not incoiispicuou'’lj' in Buddhist inscriptions of the third 
century B C Tlie records of -isok- show that the eyes of 
the imperial nussionara of 'Nlag^dha w ere turned more to the 
West than to the East “iid e\cii the traditional ">ccouiit 
of Buddhist prosela tisiiig efforts gn cn in tie chronicles 
of Ce^lon^ docs not omit to mention the countr) of the 
\ouas where hir'^kkliiti deliacred in the midst of the 
people the hahJ arania siittanta inconsequence of wiicJi a 
hundred and se\enty thoimnd liamg beings -ittained to the 
reward of the path (of sahation) and ten thousand rece^^ed 
^ 2IaJiaa> fta Clt XU 
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tlie fuhhajja," It will perhaps be argued that the Yona 
country mentioned in the chronicles is to be identified with 
some district in the Kabul valley, and is not to be taken to 
refer to the realm of “Antiochos.the Yona king, and the kings 
the neighbours of that Antiochos, namely, Ptolemy, Anti- 
gonos, Magas and Alexander,” mentioned in the second and 
the thirteenth Rock Edicts of Asoka. Rhys Davids in 
fact, IS inclined to regard the declaration in these edicts 
about the success of Asoba’s missionary propaganda in the 
realms of A'ona princes as mere “royal rhodomontade ” 
“It is quite likely,” says ho, “that the Greek kings are only 
thrown in by way of make weight, as it were ; and that no 
emissaries had been actually sent there at all ”r 

Alberuni,' howevci, writing in the eleventh century A.O. 
says, “In former times KhurSsan, Persis, Irak, Mosul, the 
country up to the frontier of Syria, was Biiddliistio,” but 
then Zarcthustia wont foitli fiom AilliarbaijSn and preached 
Magisnl in Balkh (B.iktia) llis doctrine came into favour 
with king Gusht.isp, end bis son Isfendiyad spread the 
new faith both in Hast end West, both by force end by 
treaties He founded firc-tcmplcs through his whole Empire 
from the fiontiors of China to those of the Greek Empire' 
The succeeding kings iiimle their leligion ( t e Zoroastrianism) 
the obligatory state-religion for Persis and Irak. In conse- 
quence, the BiidiUilsts wcic banished from those countries 

and h.«l to elliigiate to the louiitiics east of Balkh 

Then came Islam ’ The above account may not be correct 
m all Its p.nticiilais The statement th.at Buddhism (lour- 

^ IjuJJfi sl India, ji 

' Sachnu, .-116criini ff t>i 1 (■ 21 
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jslicd in llic coimtnrs of AVcbtom Asia Itcforc Zoropstcr 
is clearly wong But tlio prcs.alciicc of the religion of 
Sukynmiuu in parts of ^Veste^n Afiip in a period considerably 
anterior to Albcrnni, end its feupersession b\ Zoroastrianism 
and Islam may veil be based upon fact The antagonism 
of Buddhism to the fire-cult is hinted at in t!ic Bhuridalta 
Jdlala (No. GtH) Tt hes oxen been suggested tliet Zoroes- 
trien scriptures allude to disputes vitli the Buddhists (Sir 
Charles Bliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, III, 450) 

Four centuries before Albcrnni, Ilmen Tseng bore witness 
to the fact that Lang-kio (ka.)— lo, a country subject to 
Persia, contained a-bo\D JOO monasteries and more than 
0,000 Brethren who applied themselves to the study of the 
Groat and Little Vehicles/* Persia (Po-la-sse) itself con? 
taiiied two or three Saugliarflinas, vith sox oral ImndrecD 
priests, vho principally studied the teaching of the Little 
Vehicle according to the f^arva-stivAdni school The palm 
of Salcya Buddha was in this (countrj ), m the King's palace * 
The Chinese pilgrim did not probabl} personally visit 
Persia But no doubt need be entertained regarding the 
existence of Buddhist cominunitics and Sanghuramas m 
Iran Stem discoxered a Buddhist monasterj’ in “the 
tei'minal marshes of the Hclmund” m Seistan - ManI, the 
foimder of the ilanichann religion, vho was born in AD 
215-lG, at Ctcsiphon in B.d)3lom?, and began to preach his 
gospel probably in A D 242, sliovs unmistakable traces of 
Buddhist influence ® In his book Shahurqun (S/iapiirallian) 


^ Bnl Records cj ihe irMl<?'n llorU Ttl If, pp 277 2 
jj 2 j7 * Charles El ot, Iltndatsin > 

^ /til.l -IIG The Dicea Unicerstlj Joarntl lei* 
1913 69 '0 81 


iS Watters 3 UfiH Chtrang 
and Buddhism, Ilf, 8 
19’f IP ms Ml JRA'^ 
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he spcfks of tfic Budcllja as a mcs&cngci of God Leggc 
and Eliot refer to a "Mpuicliaepn. treatise nhich lips the 
form of ? Buddhist Sutra It speaks of Maul as tlie Tathagate 
and mentions Buddlips end the Bodhi=att\a In his History 
of Fine Art in India and Ceylonf Dr Vincent Smith refers 
to apictureof afour armed Buddhist S'’ int or Bodhisattva in 
thogui«e of a Persian with black beard and whiskers, holding 
a thunderbolt (vajra) m his left band, which had been found 
at a place called Dandan Uiliq in Turkisteu Such figures 
aie undoubtodl} the products of e tj-pc of Buddliism winch 
must hp^e developed in Iiaii, rnd enjoyed considerable 
popularity rs late as the eighth century AD which is the 
date assigned by Dr Smith to the fresco oi (bstemper paint- 
ings on wood and plaster discovered at Dandan Uiliq 

Tt IS difficult to say to what extent Buddhist hternturo 
made its influence felt in Western Asn Sir Charles Ehot 
points out tlie close resemblance between certpin Mpnichccan 
works and the Buddhist Sullas and the PutimokUia, and 
says that according to Cyril of Jerusalem the jMemchiean 
scriptures were ivrittcn by one ^ythiPiius and rcMsed by 
Ins disciple Terebmtlius who changed lus name to Boddas * 
He finds in this ‘jumble’ allusioi^ to Buddlia .Sakypinuni 
and the Bo tree It may further be pointed out that some 
Jiilala t-’les show a surpribing similarity to gome of the 
stones in the Arabian \ights The Saniuqya Jdtala (No 
130), for instance tells the stora of the rlcanon who put h s 

‘ P 310 

’ C/ M Crindle lnei<nt In I o tn Ltl'Mlire p Ifio 

Tirfbintlins 1 txicliimc 1 liiiii*elMc»mcd in all Ihc wwl moflle l^\plian< ar<i 
[;a\e out that his name nw no I nger Tctib nthua but that Ic a new Bu<l Ilia 
(UiJd-va)aue that he was l-oni <1 a aitgin Tinbinthus was tie disci] to <1 
bc)-thaniii wl was a Saraicn bom in 1 ileslinc and w( tra Nl with India 
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l)of»utifnl wifi* in is Iion i‘inl so jfiirnloJ Jicr in order tlu't she 
inigM not go aHlrny. But tins did not prevent her from 
taking plca'^uro with other?. The tele in all its es'.entials 
recurs in tlie Amhian Xiffhh.* 

The Jiilaia verKo. 

“lie Ills true him in solitmlc will find, 

Afar from wonmn end her treaelierv*' 
is compoTuhle to the stotoment of the p(»et in the Arabian 
Kiohfs : 

“Never trust in women ; nor rely upon tlicir vows ; 

3''or their pleasure and dis])loasure do2>cnd upon their 

passions. 

They ofler u false affection ; for perfidy lurks within 
their clothing.^'' 

^Vhftteve^ may he the case at the present day, in times 
gone by, B'estetn Asia was clearly not altogether outside the 
sphere of the intclloctuel endspiiituel conquests of Buddhism. 

» OlcoU, Sloriti Jrnm Iht .Uahnn ^ tyhtf. p 3 , Lane’s Arabian yighlf. pp 8 9 
A sioiilar i»or\ u found in I.ainK>ks X. tanfica 8 «.f Uie Katbii sRnt-sSganv , Penrer, 
The Ocean of Stufy. v« 1 ' . pp 151 102 * S<» atUehment to women, the result of 
infatuation, produces miwrr to nil men But indilTercnee lo tbem produces m 
the discerning cnisncijiation from the bonds of existence ” 
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ORTGnC AND DE^OPitENT OF PAr4l LANGUAGE 
WITir SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SANSKRIT 
GRAjVOIAR 

Pali is one of the oWost of Iiulien languages of ^vhichvj’c 
have TccoTtls at the prcseiit day Its Teal name, that is the 
name 1))’ ivhich it was known to those who used it, was 
Iklugadln, or Magadliabhusu (t c Magadheso or the language 
of the people of Magndlia country) In fact it was never 
knowm as Pah amongst the ancient writers either in India 
or in Ceylon It is only in comparatively recent times that 
'this language has heon referred to as Pah, and that, too, only 
m the conversational parlance and not m literature Even 
ftuoh l?tc vv'riters as ScI Sumangala Mah5 Thera of the Vidyo- 
daya College of our da>s have never referred to this 
language es Pah [CJ The Commentary on BsUv'atara by 
Sin SiMn‘>ugah Saiighanuyaka Tliera) In the Sinhalese 
literature also, both of modern and ancient days,* we 
never find that this language is referred to as Pah 

What, then, the word Pali really means, how the word 
originated and how it has come to be used as a name of the 
language m which the sacred Teirts of Buddhism are 
recorded, may here be briefly traced and evplamed 

The word Pah always means the text, specially the Text 
of the Buddhist Scripture Compare the follovvuig expres- 
sions • — “Pshmahabhidhammassa” (Recited the text of 
Abhidhamma) Mahavamsa, Ch 37, Verse 221 , “Palimattam 
81 
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iclhamtam" (only the text has been brought here), Ibid , 
Verse 227 , “Neva paliyam na atthalcatha 5 am dissati'* (It is 
to be found neither in the text nor m the commentary) — 
SamanrnphaHsuttatthahathl Again this word, Pali, is 
interchangeable with Patha which ls also found in the same 
form and in the s^me or smiilar sense in Sanskrit Tlierc is 
also a word as Puli m Sanskrit which means a line a row, a 
boundar} or an edge and the like and never anytliing like a 
text or a sacred saying Tlie great commentator Buddha 
ghosa Maha Thera has often used the words Pali and Patha 
in one and the same sense throughout his commentaries 
(Of ‘ Setak'vni atthmi cttha'ti setatthikS setaftika ti 
pipStho — SamantapiisSdik’l Verafi 3 akanda\annaii*l Apa 
gatakaiako ti, 1 alaka vucranti dussll7 tesamabh5^^l 
apagatak*! ako apahatak i|ako tipi p‘itlia Ihul , ‘ "Malia 
accarljamibhavenu ti mahat'i rlj innl)h“\ena MahaccS 
iti pi Pall, mahatiyS. ti attho 8amarifiap]iahsutta% annanS 
of the Sumaugalavilasim) The later coimnentators also 
found these two words interchangeable {Cf Parama 
tthadipanl, the commentary on the Therigatha “AyaCito 
tatagacchi’ti, tato paralokato kenaci ayacito idha agacchi, 
agato’ti’pi pall ’ and in the same book, “Tattha atta ti 
attita ayameva v5 patho ') 

Thus it IB clear that the word Pali and Patha in the 
so called Pah language are aery closely connected in s^nse 
and in use So it is certain that these tno words are either 
of the same origin or one is derived from the other But we 
do not knov of a v ord in Sanskrit or in the Vedip language 
T\hich can produce these two fotms whereas we know that the 
word Patha in Sanskrit (I mean both the Classical and the 
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V cdic; IS a very old one which had been often used to indicate 
the YedaVukya {the text of tlic Veda, as well as reading, 
studying or reciting tlic AVIa) This word seems to have 
l)ccn popularly used in flic sense of the Sacred Texts by the 
people of ancient India and afterwards was borrowed by the 
e irly Buddhists to denote their Sacred Texts. We know 
\cry well that the first followers of the Buddlia were at first 
be! ic\ era of the Veda and w ere mostly Bt ahmanas \STieu they 
changed their faith, the) employed the Avoids they used to 
nuheato the sacred objects of their former religion to denote 
those of their new* faitli Thus tlic words such as IHum, 
Tapodhana, Tap is\ I, Prasrajita, Srainana, etc indicatingtho 
ascetics of tlic pre-Buddliistic religious oiders continued 
to bo used for tlio disciples of the Buddha Bsen such woids 
as Tantra, Sainliitaand Pra^acana, we find were often u&ed 
to indic ite the Buddliasacana (the doctrine of the Buddha) 
in tlicir modified forms as Sahita, Tanti and Pa^acana 
{Cf “Appampi ce sahitaui bhrisauiano,” Dhammapada , 
and “Apanet-caua tato ham — Siha^abhasam manoramam 
bhasam, Tantitiayauuccha\ikam — Aropento Mgatadosam 
the opening lines m the Sumaugalasilasini , and, “Atita- 
sattUuLakam pa\acanam,” Coinmeutary on the Brahmajala- 
sutta) When such words as Tantra and Samhita, which 
are simply names of certain parts of the Veda, are borrowed 
and utilised for the Buddhist texts, no surprise can be felt if 
they should borrow a more general and more common word 
such as Patlia for the Buddhavacana The use of such 
w'ords that have gatheicd some houoiific oi sacied sense foi 
objects for which men feel some x eneration is human nature 
and it lb psi i liologically euppoited In languages there are 
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uords which have gathered some special sense of awe and 
reverence Men, \>]ien thej feel ^c^c^cnco for some new 
things, iinanably apply those words to these new object 
e\cn if they know \cry well that tradition docs not saiictioi 
it This IS because the} feel th it thej must not refer to then 
by the ordinar} words D\cn to daj in Cejlon thenewb 
converted Cliristians use all the honorific terms of the Sin 
haleso language which arc of Buddhist ongm and denoting 
in most cases Buddlust objects with Buddlustic ideas ir 
referring to the objects of the Christian roligion Thismaj 
bo sometmies a figurative waj of using words to denote 
objects of veneration, but it is very frecl} done and there is 
no other waj of referring to them either to convey veneration 
or to express aw c and respect This was exactly the attitude 
of the early Buddhists, and thej were (juito correct jn i?' 
Thus there shall be no doubt that the old word Patha meaning 
the Veda Text has been taken by the Buddhists in a modified 
form as Pan to refer to the Buddhist Text in the same way 
as Tanti (from Tantra), >Sa}iita (from Samhita), and 
Pavacana (from Pravacana) 

But then the question arises whether the phonetic laws 
of the Indian languages w'ould permit such a change When 
we investigate into that branch of Plulologj we can see 
that the chinge of "fhi” inf-o “|” is Imf a verj common 
phenomenon m these hnguiges Me find that all the cere- 
bral consonants of the old language change into I in tie 
Kug,uag,es For example^ Atav ika (horn, oc dwelling 
in the forest) in banskrit is Ajavika m Pan, Pataccara (old 
cloth or rag) in Sanskrit is Faiaccara in Pah, lurlda (sport, 
amusement, pH}) m fcinskrit is KHu or Ken in Pah, E^aka 
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(goat) in SaiisJait is Elaka jn Pali, Venn (bamboo) in Sanslmt 
IS Vein 111 Pan, Dfdlia (liard, fiim) in Saiislait is Dalha (with 
1 \ to represent t]ie aspiration in the original) in Pah If 
this IS the rule Patha can easily hecome Pala and then into 
Paii M ith the final a changed into “i'* This sort of changes 
of final \ o\s els are not at all unusual in P all as w ell as in other 
Prahrts {Cf Knda — KiJa-Keli, Angula — Auguhor Augn- 
n, Saraajna — Sabbaiinu, etc) Such changes are, in some 
cases, due to the influence of the preceding vowels, and in 
other cases, due to analogy, but in most cases no reason 
whatever is app<arent In the present case, houever, wo 
can find the reason for the change of the final voivel and 
that IS the analog) Wo kiiou that tlieio is m Sanskrit as 
uell as in Pali a ivord m the form of Pal) which is, of course, 
■of altogether different origin and of different sense, but 
which 18 very conlinon and very popular There is no doubt 
that it IS this word, Pali, which lias analogically influenced 
the form of Pfila into Pah This is proved beyond any doubt 
bj the pitiful confusion of thc'^e tuo uords, Pah and Pan, 
by the older as well as the later writers I quote below the 
full note given in the Abhidhammappadipika Snci where all 
what is known to the ancient and modern scholars about 
this w ord IS given — 

Pa i-Pa llakkhanc, h , Pati, rakkhati ti, Pan, Pali 'ti 
ekacce lauti, Buddha^ icanaui, Panti, Pali (Bhagavata 
vuccamanassa atthassa voharassa ca dipan ito saddoyeva 
Pail uama ’ti ganthipadesu \uttan’ti Ablndhammatthaka' 
thaja hkhitam) , 

Pall saddo Palidhamme-talakapaUjampi ca, 

Dissate pantijam ceva-iti ueyyam \yanata ” 
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Ayam lii Pabsaddo, Pahya attham upapankUi 
adisu panyattidharama sanJJiatc palidhamrao disfeati , 
“Mahato talakafisa pai*ti adisu talakapaiiyam , Pany^ 
nisldmisu’ti adLsu, patipati 3 a msidimsu'ti attho, imasmiin 
panatfclie dliatuj’a kiccam natthi^ patipatiko hipantnacako 
palisaddo , parij attidhammavacake palisadde, attliain pjti, 
rakkliatiti p2 1 ’ti ca, antodakam rakk-hanattliena mahato 
talakassa tliita maliati puli vij a ’ti pali ’ti ca, pakatthaiiam 
ukkatthanam siladiatthanaiii bodlianato sabhi\aiiirutti- 
bhavato Buddliadilu bhAsit itta ca, pakatthanam vacan- 
appabandhiinam all ’ti pah ’ticanibbacanam'veditabbaiii ” 

Ko more proof, I think, is neccss ir} to show how badly 
the words PSli and Pali have been confused o^inp to the 
^guorpnee of theu: origin Tlic i\cak pronunnution of “i” 
of the biiilialese also, I suppose, Ins to do something 
this confusion In later tunes the} pionounccd botli "I” 
and “1” in the same way Tiicir weak pronunciation and 
the consequent confusion of these tiso consonants ha\e 
led them so far as to make a grammatical rule {Cf “Lalana- 
maviseso”) to say that there is no difference between the 
“ I ” and “ I ” It- 19 be noted here that this “1” in Pali 
(as well as in Sinhalese) represents the Vcdic“l” (such as 
in Agiiimlic) on the one haml and ‘ d” found in many of the 
Ar}an ^erlncula^s m Northern India on the other hand 
Thus we find no dilhcultj in conchubug that the word 
Pall denoting Buddha vacana js derived from Patha and 
< though its form is thus changed it is still keeping the stmo 
sense and use The application of this term as the n ime 
of the 1 luguago m which the Buddliist Texts are composed 
IS simply figurativ e. Its real name, as I hav e once mentioned, 
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is JrngftdhT. It is also called Suddiia Urngadhl (?.c. Uefined 
^ ragadhi) just to distinguisli it either from its more corrupted 
later form knoxni hy the same name, or from tlic Gramva 
typo (i.p. the colloquial type) of the ‘«OTne language used 
by tlio ordinary iincdupated people and represented b}’ the 
words of i^Inkkliall Gosfila and otliers quoted in the Braliiin- 
jiila Sutta and some other places in the Buddhist Canon 
As regards tlic origin of this language there is nothing 
more to be added to wliat lias been said by Ur Rhys Davids 
in his^Buddlust India^and by Dr. Suniti Kumar C'liatterji 
in'^ho Introduction to his Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Langungcl 'Iho only thing 1 liave to tell is that 
it was the Sabliya BhJLsafor the refined form of the language) 
of the people of Nortlicrn India in the 7th century B C. 
'it js to bo added here that in Northern India at the time 
of tlic Buddlia there was only one language spoken by the 
Aryans with only vorr little dialectical differences If 
no compare the edicts <»f Asoka inscribed on the locks and 
pillars in different places of liis kingdom we can see how 
little these dialects which were known as DesabhSsSs differed 
from one another. Now, A^ka ruled more than two cen- 
turies after the demise of the Buddlia in whose times these 
differences must have been less All these Desabhasas (t e 
the Provincial types of the language) were surely confined 
to different provinces known as Janapadas but all had one 
S.ibhyabhasa w’hich was like the literary language of our 
dav, and which was known alike by all the people This 
Paldivabh.isa was not the household speech of any people 
But it was the refined form of speech used m assemblies, and 
tlie medium of communication between different peoples. It 
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is throiigh tliis language, no tioiilit, that the disciples of the 
Buddha ■w'ho hailed from differenl walks of life and differeht 
parts of the countrj*, loarnt and prcaclied the doctrine of 
the Buddha. Tltis is proved by tlio following statement 
in the Cullava«ga, one of the oldest of the Buddhist canons : 
“Anujanumi. Bhikkl ave, salciiya niruttiya Buddhavaca* 
narii pariyapunitum” ‘(I enjoin, O Bhilddms, to study the 
Buddhavaeana in "own language") Here the great scholar 
Buddhaghosa Maha Tlior'a is quite correct in commenting on 
the words ■"SakSya nirnttiya" as, “Ettha sakanirutti naraa 
.saramasamhuddhena nittapp.ik5ro Magadhnko voharo,” 
There is no doubt that by *‘^k5 nirntti", the Buddha had 
referred to the standard vernacular in which lie preached 
and which was used in the country of ^lagadha and vi^ich 
was the common medium of communication of the people 
of the whole of the ArySvarta, a Linqua Franca of India, a 
refined and elegant vemaciilar of all Aryan^speaking people. 
It is highly improbable that the Buddha hy “Saks uirutti” 
referred to "Own colloquial tongues” of his disciples who 
liad come from the difierfnt paits of India including the 
Dravida and the Yavana countries. He prohibited the 
translating of His words even into f^an-skrit by the cano- 
nical rule, "Na, BhikUiave, Buddlmvacanaih chandaso 
aropetabbam, yo atopeyya apatti dukkatassa.” Now, if ho 
did not like the translation of his words into such an elegant 
and honoured l.inguage a«5 Sanslmt in which all the other 
sacred works of the Aryans wore composed, could it be 
supposed that he would allow his words to be translated 
into some ordinarj* colloquial tongue wlicrc most of the 
words had changed their .origiiml meanings and force ? 
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There can be no doubt as to the fact that the Buddha 
preached lus doctrine in the standard vernacular of the 
Magadha country and his disciple studied and taught it 
in that very language. 

The novt question is.nchcre this language came from 
and vrhat its e\act rclah* orld'as to the other languages known 
to the Aryans of Indiat in 

Wc know verj well that m those days there was a language 
in India which was regarded as holy and sacred and the study 
of which was prohibited to others than the twice-born' and 
m wliirh the Vedas and tlie connected sciences were composed. 
This language was then known as Chandas, which, afterwards 
having boon refined by P^nini came to be known as Saihskrta 
This language, long ago, was the common tongue of all the 
Aryans of India. When time passed on, owing to the 
phonetic and Semitic changes, this took difierent shapes 
and forms, end at one stage it took the form of what is called 
jrsgadlu, the subject of oiir discussion here The older 
form, although existing side by side appeared to be quite 
different from the new, owing to the numerous changes tliat 
had meanwhile taken place, and the ordinary people never 
knew that their forefathers spoke that language Now this 
language w’as in earlier days known by the nime of Anyaka 
(Aryaka), i e the language of the Aryas (the Aryans) [Cf 
Aiiyakena va vadati milakkhakena va . . paccakkhata 
hoti silvkha-PathUmaparajikavannana in the Samantapa- 
Tbfi name Chandas as used by the Buddha and 
Panini is a Inter one, and the name Samskrta is the latest 
which came to be given to it after Panmi had refined it It 
18 to be noted here that the woM Chandas, just like the word 
82 
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Pall oTigmalh meant nnt a Hnginge Imt the holj scripture 
of the Brahmauas But aftenvanls it was u‘^e(l fiequontly to 
indicate the language in which the holj fecTiptures were 
composed It is dear that the '\fugadhi or "Magadhabhlsa 
nothing but a later form of th/^Ar 3 aha or the Araabhasa 
which was in later times knoa\ andas or Chandobhasa 

wluch name it naturally got distinguish it from the 

Laukika bhasa t e the A^crnacuhr languages of the day 
(such as j\l5gadhi) This hlagadhi now known as Pah, m 
its turn became subject to phonetic and Semitic laws and 
changed into different forms in different countnes and at 
different stages and appoareil m the forms of Hindi Bengali 
fcmhaleso, etc 

It IS necessary I suppose to note here that the word 
feamsl rta that wc now use both for the classical and the 
Ycdic language is a misnomer It must bo used onlv for the 
Classical Sanskrit nhich properly got that name because 
of the Samskarana (corincment) that Panini effected and 
it should neaer bo used for the old Aryabh’lsu in which tlie 
Vedas and the Upauisads were written This misuse of the 
term is often misleading to students, and even sdme of the 
Oriental Pandits who have no knowledge of Philology or 
modern science of language have been led astray It is, 
therefore, highly advisable now to ^e^e^t to the old name 
of the Vedic language by which it was known to Pumm 
^ lumself and thus a\ oid all confusion 
\ How and why this language got this name, Jlagadhi, 

Is not difficult to explain In the life time of the Buddha, 
alagadha became the most powerful kingdom of Northern 
^Tnri.o nft^r thecongiiestof thf vastkingdom of KoiaLa and the 
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Vnjjmii ropuLIic A sliort tunc after lus demise it became 
the Icndmg kingdom not only of India but also among the 
countries around Its luler ms the emperor of the whole 
of India and his swa}' was felt by all rulers both m India 
and outside Its cuilisation uas the highest and it was 
copied by the whole world. Its sciences, its philosophies, 
its Arts were the best w\ the then know'n world, and its 
n line was almost BjmonjTnous with thatof Jambud\ipa, ? c , 
India, specially of Northern India lu w hich it w as situated 
Though the Magadba Janapada was not very big, the 
idagadha Itajja, the kingdom of Magadha, that is, the 
country under the lulo of the ) mg of Jlagi'dha wps as big as 
India So anything good, aiiytlimg admirable in India 
siirel) might luuc gone bj the name of Mngadin llus 
■^being the ca«o the dialect of Jligadha must have been the 
most refined of tlic Aryan VcrnacuUis m India and it must 
have been the comiuon nieaium of communication foi all trio 
Indian Ar3an8 and for tliosc who were under the Aryan sway 
politically and culturan) At the time when tins language 
was thus a common tongue the Arjan dialects of Northern 
India were not very much diffeicnt fiom one anothei So, 
Magadhi oi Slagadhabhasa might h^ve been considered 
bj' all the people who spoke Aryibhasa as the lefined form 
of tbeir own dialects and thus it became a name for that 
refined and elegant form of the venncuhr Again, this 
form of language could not have bepii confined to Magadha 
jjJojia as a dialect j it must have been used in the same form 
bj' the people of the surroumlmg countiies such as, Kaai, 
liosala, Vajji, Sakya, Ivolija, and Vatsa, as these countries 
closely followed the civilisation of Magadha. The Buddha 
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preaclied Ins doctrine in this languapo alioiit four hundred 
5 ears before it got its n-%me At the time in hen the Buddha 
preached, its name N\as simply Arjaka (Arj ablia-sa) or 
Sakabhru^a (the language of the people) By the time 
Magcdla becime the preilominant countr}' the form m 
which it was used b\ the Buddha must have been slightly 
changed, but it was, no doubt, still the Sibh^ abhasa, or 
at least the most rcspectc<l form of the &abh>abha-s5 of 
the Arjan people A question then ma} be asked that 
if this w as the Sabli> abhu-si knowTi to the people of "Magadha 
in the da}s of tlie 'Mag.adli,*ii empire, whj the inscriptions 
of A*^ka should be iii somewliat deteriorated form and not 
exaeth m this fciim The answer is, that those inscriptions 
were meant not onlv for the jieople of hig h and refi asd 
life, but also for those of the yrdmarj’ life No, Asoka^ 
was compelled to w^lte them not only m the oidinar> lan- 
guage but aI«o ui the difierent dialects that were in use m 
different parts of his vast empire This we can easily 
understand if "wc compare his inscnptions found in different 
parts of his empire The fact that Asoka himself knew 
the language of Pali (t e Buddhist texts) is clear from 
his reference to some of the Suttas of the Text by their 
names, such ..s, Anv av asain, Anag-'t ibhav5ni,Raghulov ada- 
fcutta etc ]t miglit also have been that these names were m 
the language of Pali such as Anjavamsani, Anagata- 
bhajani, Eaghulovadasuttam, etc but the Anusvara in the 
first two forms and the Anusvara and tne sign of re dupli- 
cation of “t” in tne latter might have been lost bj the effects 
of time and weather Even if he had quoted the names 
of these euttas m their colloquial forms there would ba 
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notliing str.inge as wo even to-day do tho same thing when 
referring to most of the familiar suttas of the canon m the 
Sinlialese forms of their names, such as Damsalpevatum 
“Sutrav a, Vyaghrapadya Sutiaya and so on This is because 
tho oidmary people, as they usually do with other Pali and 
Sanskrit words, changed tlieso forms in their mouth into 
those w’luch were either familiar to them or which were easy 
for them to pronounce If w e consider for a moment what the 

foreigners do with tho English words that creep into common 
use wo should not at all be surprised about it Sometimes 
thej mutilate woids without having a trace of their origin 
Tlie familiarity of Asoka with the Buddhist Texts can further 
bo proved by tho many and vaiious expressions that he had 
bodily borrowed from the Buddhist Scripture and used in 
'his inscriptions 

Thus we find that the language which we now call Pali 
was tho refined popular language of the people of Northern 
India at the time when Buddha was born It afterw’ards 
split up into different vernaculars or rathei was absorbed 
by different dialects and vernaculars, such as, S'luraseni, 
GaudI, Lati, etc whichmtheu tin n gave bn th to the different 
dialects of Vernaculars m Northern India, such rs, Hindi, 
Gujiati, Bengali and, for a matter of that, Sinhalese also 
-in tins connection I may quote Itobert Cjesai Childers, 
one of the great Pah scholars m Europe, who saj-s, “What 
Pah would have become, had it run on unchecked in its 
course of deca} and regeneration may be seen fiom the modern 
Sinhalese, which springs from an idwm closel} allied to 
Pall, and has long passed into the analytical stage ” He 
IS quite correct in his view because Sinhalese is one of the 
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modon. An an dialects nh.cj, l,„d been least iniluenced I.J 
lion Al^an languages such ns Senntn, -Mongolian, etc The 
onb influenee on it nas ftoni Tamil and allied DraMdnn 
tongues, '™t. Hus influence is confined onlj to the spoken 
dialeo and the literarj dialect esen up to this d. j shons 
very little influence from that quarter This i, because 
the Arjan settlers in Cejlon ncrc verj proud of their lugli 
r..ce and did not like to be mixed nith the Drandians in 
anj uaj The) entertained from the begmmng of their 
settlement in Cej Ion very bitter feelings against them power 
ful neighbours nith vhom thej nere quarrelling and fightmg 
up to a erj recent tiinos Till the British ada cut the relation 
betaveon the Aryan settlers m Ceylon and the mhabitaiits 
of the neighboiirmg Dravidian touutrj n-, ],ostile end so 
anjthmg Dravidian tUcj learred to hate In ^te~^ 
this ill feelmg the Smhalese could not altogether avoid 
the influence of this powerful and civilized neighbour who 
sometimes as conquerors, at other times as traders but 
moatb as labourers, menials, and fishermen poured down 
to Ceylon and settled there Trom these the Sinhalese 
unconsciously and unwittmgb borrowed many customs and 
manners along with the words appropriate to them whith 
exist here and there in the coUoquial tongue But the 
literary language, espec.allv of the earlier and middle penods, 

IS quite free from such influence It is to be added here that 
the Portuguese and the Dutch and also the Engbsh to day 
have given their quota to our language, but this, too, is 
confined to the colloquial dialect onlj 

The relation between Pali and &msk-r.t must hive 
been sufficentlj un.hrslood from what 1 have said above 
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This relation obviously is very close. Both are branches 
from the same stem anil both ticio used by the same ueoplo 
at the same time but for taro different piirposes-one as a 
iiiediiim of conversation and the other for recording scien- 
tific and philosophical discoveries, in other words one 
as a common language and the other as a sacred language • 
one was moulded and refined by the common people and the 
other by the learned people of the community, one beinv 
subject to the natural laws lias been undergoing changes of 
different kinds at different stages and the other, beinv 
guarded by artificial rules, has been stereotj-ped ’ Thus 
it IS clear that Pah and Sanskrit .arc one and the s,amo m 
origin and the difference which we now see is brought about 
by its being handled by different types of persons So the 
qfiestion of superiority m age of the one over the other, as 
many Pandits are entangled in, is altogether out of place 
One IS ns old as the other with the difference that one has 
evponenced more changes than the other 

In spite of all the chingcs that have been introduced 
into P.'ih it contains very iiuany forms which it had in its 
earlier stage and avhioh have been discarded by her more 
conservative sister, the Sanskrit We find in the Vedio 
language the forms like Devebhih, Karnebhih, etc in the 
plural number of the Third case which are not to be found 
in Sanskrit but retained in Pah as Devebhl, Develii 
Kannebhi, Kannehl, etc which are not exceptions but .are’ 
regular forms therein. Similarly the Nominative and Voca- 
tive Neuter Plural forms ending in “a" such as ViSva and 
Cyavana as in the example “Yencma viiva oyavana krtam” 
are still to be foimd in Pali m the forms Citta, Rupa, etc 
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The Tirst Person PliiT'^l terminition ‘iVaop of the Vedic 
language as in ‘ N^'ino blnranta eniasi is represented hy 
‘i\raso’ in Pah '’s in ‘ Maj amettln 3 imamase ” The Third 
Person Plural forms ending in ‘re’ as ‘Dure’ in the Vedic 
language are to he found still m Pah as Paccare Bh'sare, 
etc The Vedic Infinitiae suffix ‘Ta\G is \cr} common in 
Pall as m Katave, Gantaae etc The Vedic Absolutne 
ending in Tvaya is represented ha the Pah Tv ana and 
Tuna’ as in Chetvan? Katvlna Katuna etc There are 
mans Vedic nouns which arc retained in Pah and not to be 
found in Sanskrit Very often we can decide the earlier 
form of a Sanskrit word hy the help of its P*!h form for 
example the Sanskrit word Amr-' is in the Vedic language 
Ambra which is in Pah Amba with the b’ as in the Vedic 
The Sanskrit Gomat Gunavat Caksumat are in the Vedic 
language respective!} Gomant Gunavant Caksumant which 
are in Pah Gomanta Gunavanta and Cakkhumanta 

The 83ntax moreover in Pali fully agrees with that m 
Sanskrit To put it bncflv we can hnrdl} find two otiici 
languages whuli agree so imi^,h S} ntacticall} One can 
translate a S.vnskTjt sentence into Pah without making 
an} change in the order of words If one can spend time 
and labour m stud}nng the characteristics of the Vedic 
language and compare them vv ith those of Pali one can easily 
write a v er} comprehensive historj of the phonetic teiuh ncies 
of the early Indian minds and " well formed instorv of 
ancient Indian ps}chologv 



CHAPTER XXV 

BUDDHIST WORSHIP AND IDOLATRY 

Occasionally, a charge is laid at the door of later Buddhism 
that it IS a form of gross idolatry Those uho hold this 
theory are not quite correct in their ostiination, and it is 
necessary to show in detail that Buddhist norship has 
nothing to do with idolatry 

Idolatry means worship of idols It has many draw- 
hacks , but it IS useful for the society as a whole The 
formless abstraction and unseen power, which we charac- 
tor'se as God, is a thing aery difficult to bo conceiaed eaen 
by great ascetics, not to speak of the common people uho 
haa e no idea even of what attributes God actually represents 
If, of course, as we generally do through the medium of 
images we can make the mass bel eve iii the great unseen 
power and in his unbounded compassion foi the sufTcrirg 
humanity, and make them fear sin ard lore piety then 
we must necessarily admit that idol ayo-ship is fraught nith 
gieat utility, and is of great social sera-ico That is no 
reason, howeaer, why we should call idol worship scientific 
unless we can definitely proae the actual possession of the 
imago of God when a few apparently meaningless words 
arc uttered for the infusion of the image with life This 
is indeed very diffioiilt to hellevein this scientific age and it 
is one of the reasons why image worslup has been charac- 
terised by some as grossly superstitious and image worslup 
pets as idolaters Idol worship has its utility m its own 
S3 
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The First Person Plural termination ‘Masp of the Vedi 
language as in “Nf^rao bharanta emasi” is represented h 
‘Maso’ in Pah, as in “IVIaj amettha ^imamase ” Tlic Tlur 
Person Plural forms ending in ‘re’ as ‘Dure’ in the Vedi 
language are to be found still in Pali as Paccare, Bhasarc 
etc The Vedic Infimtiac suffix ‘Tave’ is \ery common ii 
Pah as in Katave, Gantaae etc The Vedic Absolntiai 
ending in ‘Tvaja’ is represented by the Pah ‘Tvana’ am 
‘Tune’ as m Clictvana, Katvana, Katuna, etc There an 
many Yedic nouns ashich are retained m Pah and not to h( 
found in Sanskrit Very often \re can decide the carlici 
form of a Sanskrit '^rord by the help of its Pah form, foi 
example, the Sanskrit word Amra is in the Vedic language 
Ambra which is in Pah Aniba with the ‘b’ as in the Vedic 
The Sanskrit Gomat, Gunavat, (ak^iimat are iii the Vedw 
language respeotuely Gomant, Gunavant, Cahsumant, which 
are in Pah Gomanta Gunavanta and Cakkhumanta 

The sjntax moreover in Pah fully agrees nith that in 
Sanskrit lo put it bnclh \\c cm Iiardl^ find tuo otlter 
languages nluch agree so much s^nticticall} Dnc can 
translate a Sanskrit sentence into Pah vitJiout making 
an) change m tlie order of Mords If one can spend time 
and lihout in stud) mg tlie characteTi‘«tics of the Vcdio 
language and compare them avith those of Pah, one Cian easil) 
write a a exy comprehensive historj of the phonetic tendencies 
of tlie early Indian minds and r "ell formed Jiistor\ o{ 
ancient Indian psj chologa 
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being external does not exist : and it las no reality This 
IS the conception of the nund and of the external world in the 
Vajrayana To the followers of VajraySna therefore how 
can there be any reality in an mage, a grossly external object 
to which worship may be offered * The Vajrayana theory 
of godhead IS so peculiar and had such successive stages 
of development traceable through the Buddhist liteiatiire 
for several centimes, that whenever similar conceptions or 
theories are met with in literature or in the religion of other 
soots we can easily put oiir finger on them and characterise 
them as borrowed from the htci Buddhism 

It IS due to the Tautiic Buddhists that Buddhism can 
boast of an ex-tonsivo and varied pantheon of Gods whoso 
aitlsjvere evoked foi all kinds of perfections and Siddliis 
--Tho deitios were of various colours and of various foims 
and were invoked to discharge multifarious functions 
These deities were represented either m stone or in metal 
or in paintings in ordci to provide an aid to the worshipper 
to conceive their forms and identif) himself with the deities 
in question The Vajrayara had made itself attractive and 
popular by its interesting tenets doctrines and practices , 
and the exquisite art they had developed in ropresoiitiiig 
images, especiallj in stone and metal proved doublj attrac- 
tive and helped the priests in converting a large mnnhtr 
of people and bringing them into their fold The conception 
of the deities is insoparablj connected with the Vnjravilia 
philosophy and is especially so with the conception of Su'nya 
Accoldmg to the Buddhist Taiitr.vs, the deities of the Pun 
thoon are all immfostvtioiis of Sunva Advajavajra who 
was a contcmpoiarj of the Pala king, Ilahiprda I, wjjo 
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sphere , "incl in Indn, it has been considered es i neccssitl 
from 1 eiy ancient times But on the ground of public iitilib 
as such it cm ha\e no scientific value beciiiso no ha'f 
never authoritativelj Jnonn tjiat a deitj ever actuallf 
takes possession of an image prepared for the purpose 
The Hindus worship idols in tJu*- way and Lelicvc tint their 
Hantras can infuse their image with life , and therefore 
the} are for all intents and purposes idolaters 

The Jamas regard their images as remembrancers , hj 
seeing the images of then Tirthankaras w-hom they hclicie 
to be lustoncal personages thej call to mind then noWo 
lives excellent deeds their loftv preachings their high 
ideals and to their memory they offer various articles of 
worship in token of reverence Their idol worslup/* rot 
ovaotly what can bo called idolatry m so far as these Ti' ' 
tlnnkaras are concerned But the moment they leave 
this sphere and offer objects of worship to hypothetical 
beings such as the halvas and Jal smis with four faces 
eight arms or with other abnormalities and with sfrnnge 
vehicles they are relegated to the sphere of idolatry Tor 
here also we cannot prove that these strange creatures over 
existed on tLe face of the earth 

But the Buddhist mode of worslup is entirely different 
from that of the Hindus or of the Jamas To the Bilddhisfs 
the c-rtcriial world Ins no oiistcnce Tv ell tlie lodj with 
Its sense organs is unreal The real nonmenon is only 
Srinya which together with Ivarun. constitute the Bodlil- 
eitil The Bodliiimnd then IS also a reality m fait if has 
the same realitv as that if ,pe miml 

there is nothing in the external world The hotly os such 
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bemg extornal does not exist : and it has no realrty This 
IS the conception of the mind and of the external worldin the 
Vajrayana To the folWrs of Vajrayana therefore hoir 
can there bo ay reality in an image, a grossly external object 
to ivhich yiship may be ollercil * The VajraySna theoiT 
o ydhead is so peoubar and had such successive stages 
of development traceable tinough the Buddhist hferaturc 
or several oentmies that whenever sunilar conceptions or 
heoues are mot yth in literature or ... the religion of other 
sects we can easily put oiir finger „„ them „nd characlerne 
them as boiro-\ved from the later BudtlJusjji 
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flouri'ilicil Ijotwocn A.D. 078 mid 10;i0 A I) in n clmroc- 
tcnstic stnnza, sajs : 

Spurti^ca (lo\iitrikriru ';\al)]u"i\nta]i [ 

(1 , b]m\ (,t r>]>]turt)h fl,! tatlu m"iiu atilt niika'I 

Iho (Idtics are iiotliing Imt inanifcstatioi'i* of .^finja 
arc bj nature non existent Wlnrc^cr tJicrc is a manifesta- 
tion It must ab\n}8 be Sfima m essence ” 

In nnotlior jilaio the same aiitiinr expresses a 
Mc^\ in a different woribng, (he same idea being echoed h> 
later i\Titors Here tlio follouing acr'c occurs 
Sunjat diodluto bij im bljiid biml) mi praja^ate [ 

(ir ^^**^'^**^ njrisa\in\asiii taiinat f T\oin pratltjajamhl 
“Tile germ s\ liable proceeds from the nrdcrstai dn g of 
Srmja the conception of an icon jiroceeth from the germ 
8}Jlablc and from the coiccption of an icon proceetts the 
oxtornal representation of the deity , therefore, the process 
IS one of Dependent Origination ” 

These two statements of an nchnon lodged authontj 
on later Buddhism like Vdaajaaajra gno a direct lie to the 
allegation that the Tantric Buddhism is nothing Imt idolatry 
In theory. Buddhism ro\er ackroMledgca idol worship 
whether in the earh or m the later stages In practice also 
a careful obser\er can easily see that thej never acknow 
ledged anythmg bke idolatry or idol w orship The Buddhists 
wrote an extonsne literature knoiMi as the Sadhanas m 
which thej gave elaborate descriptions of the procedure for 
worshippmg the different deities, whose number it is not 


ed .. Xo XL ol th. iFeru* 

TlhatiW^vra ‘UO w tie Sud/<7nan,a/a ed B 

Dhattaciiryya 310 thus Tra lamaip lunjatalodhin, dTitnam lija«»' 7 'Tutaiii 
XTtijafii bimbaDispattin’ cotorthaiji n^asamakssrai;i '1 
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always very easy to ascertain. ‘UTien we read the difierent 
Sadhanas it never strikes one as to whether any necessity 
was ever felt hy the Buddhists for the representation of 
deities either in paintings, ox in metal or stone Let iia 
take up a S^dhaiia and analyse its contents to show how the 
worshipper could worship without the images , and, in fact, 
to show that they never worshipped an) thing e\cept certain 
abstract ideas which took different shapes of gods and 
goddesses Tlie whole process is priniaiily a mental process 
and it has nothing to do with the external m itters at all 
First of all, the worsluppcr is enjoined after leaving the 
bed ill the mornuig to uash Ins face and feet and rep in luinself 
to n lonely place for the purpose of meditation He should 
there sit m an easy pose and meditate on his heart the orb of 
which originates from the geim syllable A and 
notice thereunder a fully blooming lotus On the filament 
of the lotus ho should meditate the geim syllable T«m 
for Triva) of yellow colour Then he should conceive imui 
luerable raj s of light issuing out from the germ s) liable and 
illumimiig the innumerable worlds in the ten quarters — as 
destroying the darkness of ignorance and bringing from the 
firmameut luuumcrable Buddhas and Bodhisittvas Tlieu 
after an elaborate worslijp of these great compassionate 
Buddliaa and Bodhisattias witji celestial flowers incense, 
scents, garlands, unguents powders mendicant dress, um- 
brellas, flags bells, banner', aid the like he should nuko a 
confession ol sms 'b) saying WJi'itc\cr sm'iu'i deeds 1 
have done caused to be done m this ci dless cstle of crt.ition, 
e\cT’\'tlmg I confess ’ Then after meditxtiou of the res- 
traint of wrong deeds, he should gi\c his assent to the men- 
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flounslacd bct-iveoii AD 978 and 1030 A D :n a clanc- 
tenstic stanza, sajs 

Spurti^ca devatakara nihsval)bii \ .111 svabha^afah 1 
Yada }ada bbavet spliurtili sa tatba sunjatafmikaMi 
The deities are notlung but mamfcstations of Sunya 
are by nature non existent er tliere is a manifcsta 

tion it must alwajs be Sunja in essence ” 

In another place the same author expresses a sinulai 
view in a different voiding, the same idea being echoed hjf 
later writers Hero tlie follmimg verso occurs 
Sunyatabodluto bijsm bijad bimbnm praja^ntc 1 
Bimbe ca nyasaimyasau tatmat sc^^anl pratltyajaroli 
“The germ sj liable proceeds from the understarding of the 
£im>a the conception of an icon proceeds from the genn 
8} liable and from the conception of an icon proceeds the 
external representation of the deity , therefore, the procc^'S 
IS one of Dependent Ongination “ 

These two statements of an acknowledged authority 
on later Buddhism like Advaya^aJ^a gne a direct he to the 
allegation that the Tantric Buddhism is nothing but idolatry 
In theory, Buddhism never acknovledgca idol worship 
whether in the earl^ or m the later stages In practice also 
a careful obser\er can easily see that the\ never acknow- 
ledged anj-thmg hke idolatrj or idol v orship The Buddlusts 
wrote an extonsue literature krovn as tie PadJians in 
vhicli tho\ ga^c elaborate descriptions of the procedure for 
vor‘«hippmg the diGercnt deities, whose number it is not 


Thfl Mme ,dr* la «pfeeM-l ,n ih. inamaid cl B 

* hAu>AV|i AiinvAtit Kililrji di t?» bid 1 iiuarpvut&/]i ^ 
> iiaiii btmliAaifj cAturtbaiii n>A.<ainsltsrsi]< U 
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always very easy to ascertain ^Vllell we read tKe difierent 
Sadhanas it never strikes one as to wlietlicr any necessity 
was ever felt by the Buddhists foi the representation of 
deities either in paintings, or in metal or stone Let us 
take up a Sadhaua and analyse its contents to show Jiow the 
worshipper could worship without the images , and, in fact, 
to show that they never worshipped anything except certain 
abstract ideas which took different shapes of gods and 
goddesses The whole process is prmianl)' a mental process 
and it has nothing to do ivith the external matters at all 
First of all, the worshipper is enjoined after leaving the 
bod in the morning to wash his face and feet and repair hunsolf 
to a lonely place for the purpose of meditation Ho should 
there sit in an easy pose and meditate on Ins heart the orb of 
tho moon which originates from the geim bylUblo A and 
notice thorounder a fully blooming lotus On the filament 
of tho lotus ho should meditate thcgeim sj liable (c g , Turn 
for Tara) of }cIlow’ colour Then he should conceno iiinu 
merablo rays of light issuing out from the germ s} liable and 
illumining tho innumerable worlds m the ten quarters — as 
destioyiug tho darkness of guoiancc, and bringing from the 
firmament innumerable Buddhas and Boilhisitt\as Hieu 
after an elaborate worJiip of these great compassionate 
Buddlias and BodIusatt^.^s witJi celestial flouers, inccnso, 
scents garlands unguents powdcis mendicant dress, um- 
brellas, flags bells binncTs ard the like lie bhould make a 
confession of sms by s'i)ing ' '\\’h'ite\ cr sinful deeds I 
ha^ c done caused to be done in this endless cj cle of creation, 
o\er5'thng I confess” Then after mcditition of the res- 
traint of wTong deeds, he should gi\ e his a&scnt to the men- 
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tonoiis dccdh ot (itlicrs li} siijins' “I iissciit to tlic Mrti’ci 

ol the Pugat IS, I’T lit cka-i SrStakas Jiii is at (I tlicir oft- 
apnngs the liodhis ittns, ami of the woihl nilh all its goiD 
hcoiimii'g Iron' Brahina ” After this rotiigo in the Three 
Jericls should he tiken uith the uords “I tike refuge 
111 the Buddlin so long is the Bodlii tssci cc siilisists , I take 
refuge in Dhimii so long ns EoiUii csstret subsists , and I 
take refuge 111 Paiigln so loig as Bodlii cssercc subsists ” 
Thereafter adherente to the path of the Tatliagita should 
be expressed thus “Bi me shall he follou ed the p itli iiidi- 
tatod b\ the T.ilhrigsH and miiglit cl'c 'Ihc robeitatmii 
siiould iie done iiith the uords ‘ 'I ho gods the Tithagatas 
and their ehddren, iiho hare crcited cicrjthirg m tins 
“lorld for the benefit of the tiorldlj l>o>ngs, ho coasta. t to 
me and eniancipato mo ” Then a request should he made 
with the nords “Gods and Tathagatos mstruet mo on 
Bueh mcontrosertihlc lessons on Ian In nliieh the hemgs 
of the norld maj he freed from the bond of the norld 
uickls ’ Then he should meditate on the results of his 

Lritorious deeds n-ith the follonmg nords MVhateser 
merit I hare acquired bj the sesen Unds of extraordmars 
worship (mentioned abore) like the eonfession of sms 
etc an that I delete to gam at the end the final Sambodh. 
As an alternative measure the Padhaua rcconmiends that 
the following lerse maj he ree.led instead of the above 
lengtlij process, uamel> 

pwiampapamaham ^ 

Sa,amnasthltayerthayebtogavatah^^_^^^_^ ca | 
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Eatnuuam trayamabhyupumi saranam 

_ BocUiau clacllo manasam 

Tanmarg'im ca saniasraje &iibhavKlIim 


Sambodhaye nanla^o |( 

Alter ofienng se«n kinds o£ extraordianry norskip the 
gods lUio kaae been invoked sjioiilcl be diGinissed nith the 
formnh OM IH MDH or bj recitmg the following aorse 
Sllacanilannliptanga dhyanaprai aranai rtl ( 

Bodhyaugak-usiimaklTnaiihardhiam jathasiiUnm 11 

“You move now according to joiir will being besmeared 
with the sandals of the Silas (commandments) and wearing 
the garments of Dhjana (meditation) and being strewn 
with the flow ers of the Bodhi lunbs ” 


Then the worsluppcr is required to meditate on tlie 
four Brahmas, namely friendship, compassion happiness 
and indifiereuce Wliat is meant by rnendship ? Its 
indication is the loie that enists m all bomgs hko tho love 
towards one’s only son Tho second Compassion is the 
desire to sa\e others from miserj and from causes that lead 
to misery Tho third Happiness is that desire on the part 
of the worshippei to place all being in this world in tho 
sphere of Buddhahood which is unlikely to them The 
fourth Indifference consists in doing great welfare to all 
beings good or bad by discarding adierse requests and 
obstacles or, it is the complete indifference to the eightfold 
human mstitiition of gam and loss fame and iioronet-j, 
blame and praise pleasure and pain and all unusual acti- 


Mties 


After meditating on the four Brahmas as mentioned 
above the worsliipper is required to conceive the whole 
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worldly plienomcna to lie absolutely pure and tlic inlierent 
purity of lumsclf. After tWs he slioiild conceive of t 
voidness of all worldly plienomcna Hoic voidness nica 
tliis : he should conceive the entire universe with its mob; 
and immobile creations as the clear manifestation of no 
duality (advaya), when the mind 'S devoid of all hinds 
false reflections (halpan.l) and of sneh thought categon 
as the subject and the object. 

Then PS previously stated the u orshipper should raedita 
ou Ins heart the goddess Arjataru originating fi-om tl 
yellow germ syllabic Turn placed on the moon over a fuf 
bfown lotus This goddess should he meditated upon as foil; 
as desired Then the eternally accompb'shed Biaga^ai 
should be dravm out from the intcrjor by means of th. 
rays that illumine the tlwco worlds issuing out of th6 gem 
syllable TSm as aforesaid. After thus taking her out she 
should be placed on the firmament and sliou Id be u orshipped 
with the offerings of scented water ai d fragrant flouers a 
aho with various ceremonies extcriml nrd internal by mean£ 
of fiowoTS, niccrse, hglit-stick, food offerings, etc Tims 
after worshipping her, the 3Iudta or the m}Efic pose of 
hands should be cxJnbifcd. With this 3Iudru the goddess 
of the essence of know ledge should be commingled with the 
goddess of the essente of Samaja, ana by so doing the non* 
duality of the two should be pstabhshed and meditated 
upon, .\iter performing bcncficnl deeds for the ao^ldlv 
beings the worshipper should meditate on the form of Tfirn 
rJiich is mentifien ui h the unnrT^e Agnni 2c shoufd 
neditato Teiwatc<lly until tired tlie yellow germ s^Jbblo 
lU'l the BhagiMiti contained thrrciii 
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Tho above is only a mimmaTy of one Ssdliaiia typical 
for its completeness and wealth of details The same story 
IS repeated in all others with lesser or greater details Bnt 
nowhere, either here or clsenhorc, do we find any mention 
of images or tho worshipping any image during this long 
procedure described above In fact, the Buddlnsts of the 
Tantric age never believed the image to be a necessary 
part of the worship* as the Hirdtis did even before the time 
of Kautilya wlmn image worship eeemed to have boon 
thoioiighly eatabh-hed Irne it r that on scvoial ocrasions 
mention is made m tho Sadhanamalil of paintinas of deities 
but these werereqmred invariablv Krparticiilar Tfintric prac- 
tices and not for the purpose of worship nor for meditation 
Further the worshipper is generally designated ns the 
Bodhisattva After following the prescribed procedure ac- 
cording to the instructions of the Guru, he should regard 
himself as nothing hut a chain of momentary consciotisnesa 
full of compassion for the suffering humanity, and should 
invoke the aid of Sunya with tho three elements Sfinya. 
Vijiiana and Mahasiikha This aid can he invoked only 
when the Bodhi mind of the Bodhisattva is completely 
identified with Sunya, and only when this is done that the 
Sunya responds In aocordanco with the BIja Mantra or 
in accordance with the purpose for which the aid of Smiya 
IB invoked the latter transforms itself in the form of a 
divinity with which the Bodhi mind is identified When 
the commingling of tho Bodhi mind with the deity takes 

» Compare for instance Lak;m nkara a AtnyasMldkt where np nept wifh » 
following verse '''' '‘'® 

Na cap* \andajed(icton kMtfapa?apainrnnia\au 
Pnjam-asyaiva kSjasya Loiy uinitvaiii aamahltab I 

84 
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placc'tne former develops jgreat power, and is able to do tlio 
work for wbicH the deit>’ has been invoked, until the latter 
is tlismisFed.from the mind xnih the propei- formula. A 
glance ht 'the list of deities and tlic aims and objcct.s of the 
Yajray^pists will show the multifarious duties Siinya had 
to perform, and the multifarious forms into r^hieh it had to 
transform itself. 

. It can indeed be pointed out that because of the largo 
number of images of gods and goddesses of the ^ ajraj ana 



CHAPTER XXVl 

A COMPMlATm: STUDY 01’ HINDU AND BUDDliiST 
iMYTlIOLOGY 

In tho Sldlinnnmalfi wo hcnr ol four pltJms of tlio Vajra* 
j rma They arc Kamukliju, Sirihattn, Furpngiri and 
U^<Jjyuua According to fho Kalikupnrfina (Clinp. 18, Sis. 
42 40), tho original pithas of Hindu Saktism consisted of 
tho following places, tts, Do\lkut'\, U<;li;liyana, KamnrOpa, 
Jrdandhara and Puruagin 

Tiio author of tho Buddhist Iconography suggests that 
U^^liyana is tlio same as Odra UddiJ ***^0 Odr.a, bej ond 
doubt, arc identical plates According to the KrilLkapiAnija, 
tho presiding deity of Udd'y*^** Katjaynnl. as would bo 
apparent from tho following elokas 

Do^ikute mahadevi mahfibhflgcti gi>'^to 

Satiplda) ugo lina j ogaiudra jag'^tprabhuli 

Kut) ajaiil coddiyane KamjUijS KSmarupinl 
Purnobvari Pfiruagirau girau 

(Ch 18, Sis 49 and fiO). 
In the following ^okas of the same Puraqa, the same Eatya- 
yanl is spoken of as the presiding goddess of Odra. 

Odrakhjam prathamam pitham dvitijam Jalasailakam 
Trti\ani Purnapithantu Eamarupam caturthakam 
Odrapitham pascmietu tathaibodre8\arim Sivam 
Kat>a>arum Jagamiathamodresafica prapujayek 

(Ch 64, Sis 43 and 44). 
0(Jra ““ important centre of Saktism. 
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111 nlisiiel to Vetala anil Bhairava’fi question as to nlieie 
Hie Devi sliouW be iiorshipped, Sna said, 

Biraliesj-rtm sada paja sainpOrnaphaladayim 
tatastaddMglina prokta piirusottamasaimicUiaii. 

(Clap es, Si 34) 

Frolii what has been said above, it becomes clear that 
Kdinaiupa, Pnriiagiri and Odra were sacred places both 
with the Hindu Saktas and the Aljra-yana Buddhists It 
cannot be as } et asserted with certainty which cult prevailed 
111 these localities first But the statements met nith in 
the Krdikil Pui.lna concerning Heinka, may serve as a 
helpful hint in this direction Hcruka is one of tlio most 
important gods of the Vajra-j .Inists In the Kalik,i Pur5na 
the term is soinotfmcs represented as the name of a sacred 
SmasHna 

Pitho ceddijate marttjo valmi dadyat Smamasttnako 
SnniSnam Herul8lJiy,Iittii tatpinvam pratipaditain 
KJmSkhj anilaye Side Odradaii Viddhi tat kraniam 
Mama rupam Siuasamm tadbhairai aklij ofica kathj-atc 
(Ch 07, Sis 73 and 73 ) 
The Biiddlust Heriika of the dm bhiija i ariety is represented 
os standing on a corpse The Smasana colled Heriika in 
the Kaiika Purana is represented in a din ana .is 
Agm nirdagdha vigaladdanga pretoparisthitahm " 

(th 03 bis 133 and 134) 
The former carries a vessel full of blood Heruka in the 
Kahkapurana is described as the fit locality for the ofterinE 
of blood 

Tatrringat\nni tap-ih siddha tnbhagartu bliiMsjati 
Purvouge Bliaira-saklije tu Bamntvfs^irnarasja tu 
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Dnk‘>inilngo niro <la<ly«<lblmira\yri nuinda-mrilaya 
Budliiram pascimunge tu ircnikaklivni iiiyojayet. 

' (Hi. 70, eis. 88-00). 
But tJic Ifimlu ^.Istr.is wore luit content with making a 
Smasun <if tlmt great deity. 

”\nule Vetala and Bkairnv.a were worsliipping Kumakhva, 
tlic goddess appeared kefore tlum from the .^hn-linga, 
whereupon the linga broke up into tliree pmts. 

• T.isy.lih \inirgatayantii .‘^uallngam tTjdhriliha\at 
Bh.iiravo BI*aira\i oeti Iferukafeca tathrs trayali 

(flmp. 70 88) 

Jn connect jon witli the de'»cnj>ti<»n of t)io different deities 
ul Kaiuarupn, ^\cgct the hdhmii'g Infoimation ’ — 
J^ivalinganca tatrasti biluvain ]Te^ukah^aynm 

(Hiap. 70, 61. ICI) 

Tlie Tcsearclics of several stliolars Jinve furnished ub \\ith 
a strong case in favour of the tlicorA th.at T5r5 was borrowed 
)))' the Hindus from the Buddhists 

In tbis routiection, it ''"ill he interesting to note the 
{o]lo^M^g ohse^^atlon of Narada to Arjuna ns indicated in 
■the Skanda Purana Mahch\ar Khauda, Kunianka section. 
Yaya\istah samujjalire ^cdan kurmmo jagadguruh 
Anaya% L>ta deha sea Inidho Bauddhan iamsyati 
Kotiso \edamaTgi‘*ya dlivanisakan papakarnmuh 
I}am nia>a samaradhja ‘amanita gireh sitat. 

(Chap 47, Si. 14) 

The Hmdus regard Hajagriva as a form of Yi'-mi. This 
relationship is refeiTed to m the Kalika Purana (Chap. 7$, 
Si. 77), as well as in many other Hmdu tcits. 
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D^ eii the Budclliists regarded Ha\ agrh a ns a Hindu god 
In the imago of P.irnasa\ari ioa\ in the Dacca Miroimi 
Hnagrl\a along uith Sltill aie shown as fi}iLg fioni iiei 
WTath But the Buddhists have a god of the same i amc 
afhhated to \mifiblia as well as to A^alol^.ltes\ara There 
are difterenccs in forms between the Hii du ai d tho Buddhist 
Hajigruas But there are difietences as well, in the rciire- 
scntations of the Hu du god as gi\en in the Kaliha Purena, 
Tantrasara and Ah'^nii dharmottara 

The Vajra Yanists ha\e a god, Manjiigliosi, affiliated 
to Alv‘!ol)li 3 'a In the Tantrasara the manner of the woiship 
of Mahjiigho'sa and the merit accruing from it form the 
subject of an elaborate discourse by Sna to Ins consort 
In anaiior to her intorrogatioii as to who this ^fanjughosa 
w'as, Si%'i said — 

Sru}atrim deM mo v«"ikyam nStra kfirya McSrana 
j\rnfi]ugho«istu }o de\ah sobliam de\i nn samiSajah 

(Tantrasara Si 46) 

KurukuUu ocuipicf a pronmciit place in the Vajia jaia 
pinthcoii The Hmdiio aho appreciated her importance. 
In the Kalilvopanisad, in correction with the adoration 
of Kali we find a number of goddesses Kinukuha being 
one of them 

In the 'Mabanir% an Tantra, in tho abbiseka ceremony in 
connection with the installation of the Kaulika, in\ocation 
IS made to -Nanous deities There we find also “Kali, 
Kapalini Kuha Kurukuh a, Virodhir land others ” 

Her protection is oked along with that of other deities 
lu the Syama Kavaca, given in the Tantrasara, the rele\ant 
portion of which is quoted below — 

Kali Kapalini Kab. a Kimikulva Yirodhini 
Yipracitta tathogrograprabha dipta ghanatvi'am 
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Ak‘!oWl^ u ns tlm iinrao indicates, is the Snkti of Ak^o 
bh)*a but sho is included in tlio list of 04 }ognns cs gi\cii 
m tho Agnipurnna, Chnptor *52 Wo find Ikt niontioitd 
also along ^\ltll other deities in tho ‘nnio Purana, Cliapter 
140 &1 12 

Vurrihi 18 a \ ct \ important IFiTdii goddess ‘?Jio is one 
of the so\ou matrs and her description is found in n von 
largo number of Hindu texts Tlio Vajnv "mists Imvo a 
goddess called Yajrnrirahl andanotlicr called Arju varrdii 
Tho latter stands on a corpse YAilhi in her description 
as given m the I)ov T Bhflgavata is also shouTi on a corpse 

YUralii Sflkanlkilril praudhfiprct'isan'i inat'i 

(CImp 28, Si 25) 

Aparajita is another memher of Yajraj ana pantheon, 
being an emanation of Ratnn Sambha^a A goddess of the 
same name holds a verj important place in the rovcrenco 
of the Hindus She finds mention in the same list nith 
ICurukulva in Kuhkopanisad and Tantrasara Her dh} 5rn 
IS given in the Dev i purlna and the A'u-ada ‘^cnihita 

Vajravetali Yajracarciku Yajragardlifin and Bhrkuti 
aro also deities of the Ynjraj'ma while the Hii di s Ipvo 
Vetali Carcika G5rdlmii and Blirkuti 

The first IS referred to m Chap 127 m the Dev i PurSna 
the second m Chap 50 Si 16 of the same Parana, as well 

asinChap 27 Lmga Parana, tho 3rd isreferred tom Chap 27 

Linga Purana and Cli 146 Agm Pur ma tho 4th m Chap 
27 Liuga Purana 

It 18 clear from what has been stated above tint no wide 
gulf separates the mj'thologv of tho Hindus from that of 
their Buddhist compatriots, and the two religions could not 
have developed independently of ench other 
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BUDDHISII IN TiUriL LITERATURE 

An cn(Ica\our is mmle hero to truce the history of 
Budilliism in South Indin from the earliest times cloivn to 
the end of the epoch of the NSjaiimrirs and Ah ars, roughly 
tenth century A D The chief source of information is of 
course the Saligain literature and the religious literature 
contained m the Tciiimm, Titmiiiagam and the Divya- 
pmUnilam of the Tamils The e\-fant Saugam works of 
nhioh the ToiUfinijmi is tlio oldest can roughly be assigned 
to an ago extending from the fourth century B C down to 
the sixth century A D Wc propose to divide the Tamil 
literatiiTo into three periods, and try to evanune the course 
which the Buddhist religion took Those three periods are 
roughlj fiist, the epoch of the early Sangam litcrotiirc repre 
•ented by the Tdka-pptyam and the Tmillnral secondly 
the epoch of the later Sangam literature represented by the 
anthlgies of the Fimmanun., the and the 

twin epics, the SilappidMram and the Mmimolalai, and 
thirdly the epoch of the Hindu religious revn al as r epresent 
ed by the ^aiva Samayacaryas and the Vaisnava acaryas 
Epoch of Early Saugam hleralure 
We can at the outset fix the chronological Imuts of this 
enooh Roughly this commences Wltli the fourth centary B C 
aL can bo said to end with the beginning of the Christian 
era Though this was the period m which Buddllism 
Ld been introduced mto the Peninsula, we have unfor- 
85 
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tunatcly no {Icfmito iiinloriftls to innrk out nn3iliing like tlic 
Buddhist iiistitutiouR during this time. TJicro Is of course 
tlio trndition contnined in the legends wliich spenks of the 
three missions during the reign of King Dcvannnipij'ft Tissu 
of Cordon.' On the first inissioii A^okn, the Emperor, sent 
his sou (hrothcr?) ^Inhcndm (Mnlundn) nnd his grandson 
Sumnnu.® On another request a hrnuch of the sacred Bodhi 
tree was sent to Cordon through the sen.® 

This tradition stands on a par ndth the Jnina tradition 
that the first i\raun,nn omperor Candrngupta abdicated 
his throne in the evening of his life, travelled to Sravana- 
Bolgolft with tho Srutnkcvalin Bhadrnbrihusvuniiii. Tlicrc 
is not any reliable evidence to entitle tliesc two incidents 
to credence, ■\\niatcvcr may be their basis, in fact, one tiling 
is clear. This was the age when Buddliism nnd Jainfsin 
were introduced Into South India. It is crident from the 
inscriptions of A^oka that when the emperor was ruling, tho 
Ceias, the Colas, the Tunel\*as and the Satj^putras cons- 
tituted the Tainiiagam and they were enjoying independence, 
and outside the pale of the Maurj-an Empire. It is difficult 
to sa j* whether these States in the extremity of the Peninsula 
were affected hy the wave of the Buddhist movement, or 
even of the Jaina movement, ToU'uppiyam,* the oldest 
grammatical work extant, whose compositionmaj'beroughly 
fixed as the fourtli century B. C. has no reference, not even a 
side reference to the Buddha ot the institutes connected 
TOth the sage of Kapilavastu. It can, then, be inferred 
that in the daj's of Tolkappiyanar Buddhism has not yet 

1 C.MgelJ : ilaUtamsa. Ch. XI. ' » Ibid . CIw XVIII A. XIX. 

* Ibid., Ch. Xm. * S’rtnivSsa PjU.ii, Tamil raralaru, Vol. I, p, 8. 
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been introduced to the Tninil Nudu From the Tclldppujam 
to the Tirull ufal tliero may lie a gap of two or tlirco centuries 
at the most and the latter again wliicJi is professedly a work 
on morals and ethics, ha^ no occasion to mention these sects 
and their activities Scholars arc, however, not wanting 
to interpret certain terms and expressions in the Kvml as 
pertaining to the creed of the Jama and tlic Bauddha for 
^\hich there seems to be no warrant whatsoever. That 
Tiruvalluvar wasa Buddhist by conviction is claimed mainly 
from the section out itled Tu}at u, the ten couplets commencing 
from the KiqaJicnla, 341 Tlic sum and substance of these 
ton KufaJs is that renunciation is the cure for all ills, and, 
therefore, one should aim it But it must be remembered 
that the concept of renunciation is a very ancient one wliich 
on tlio evidence of archrcology can be traced to the Chal- 
colitliic period in tiw Indus Vnlleyh 

This idea of tenimciation is recommended to such house* 
holders who ha\ e grown grey in worldly life and who look 
for peace and happiness in the othei world In fact when 
the whole society was divided into the fourfold system of 
castes and orders, the %aimUiama polity of ancient literature, 
the lenunciation idea took firm root m the minds of the 
people Again it is this ideal ol remmcia tion that has made 
many a of ancient India rclmqiubh the joys of palace- 

life to a hard furestlife of fasting and penance The sisfas 
and the viif^tas among ^he Brahmana community invaiiably 
donned the attire of the Sannyasm after going through 
the first three stages of life, the Brahmacarya, the Garhasthya 
and the Vanaprastha And it is generally accepted that the 
* tied ihmotiioj Ar Sur oj /ttdiet. No 41, p 34 
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Brahman saimyasm formed the model for the Buddha to 
form an order of saimyasms As renunciation cannot be 
claimed to be a solely Buddhistic conception, and as it ^va6 a 
common practice m the Chalcolithic period as testified to 
by tTTO broken statues discovered at hl6hen]6dSro, it is 
imconvmcmg to associate Val|uvar with the Buddhistic 
creed and its tenets ^ 

It transpires then that in the centunes before the Chris- 
tian era Buddhism was not a potent factor influencing the 
life of the people and the monarch alike Perhaps stray 
members of the sect might have lived here and there m the 
capital cities of the Tamil kingdoms, vMth no regular estab- 
lishment or organisation, gaming sympathv for their 
c vuso from tJie public slowlj but surely ns u c shall see in t2ie 
sequel 

The epoch of later Sangam hteraturc 

’Che second period of Taiiul litcratiiro uith which we are 
now couccrncd mav lie stated to liavc covered the first five 
or fei\ centuries after the Cliristian era During this period 
tho Buddhist sect hss come to stay as a permanent mstitu- 
tiou Tthssgathcreda v ohmic of strength thepatronogo 
of the kings and the people Stupas and Caitjas have 
Icon erected, ai d a regular order of monks flourished m 
most of the important cities bj adding more and more ad- 
herents to thcjr cause In tho clnssjca] viorks of the ttham, 
tho Pujam and the collection tluit goes In the name of Pattu- 
ppaltit, there are no direct references to the i?ndc0’n’s roh- 
<rion The occurrence of the term fotnppo//? in the Patti- 

t Ft^t »n •‘O'ly cn tb- £♦« I •P'Jit I I tghtn Ayyaaj»r i 
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na'p'palait (1. 54) is gGnerally associated witL the Buddha 
mouastery The institution of mathas and solas for ascetics 
has been in existence from ancient tunes Therefore the 
term under reference need not be necessarily Buddhistic 
It IS more reasonable to assiimo that it refers to the halls 
i\ hich were residences for the monks of the established faith 
In an ode of the Puram anthology again there is a stray 
reference to the existence of Buddhist hteratuie, accordmg 
to the commentator of the Param, though it is not warranted 
as such by the text ^ I^om this it would appear that durmg 
the age when Avur mulanki ar li\cd— a contomporarj of 
the Colan kmg Kiliivalavau and the P5ndyan KaimiSran — 
there had come mto being a body of heterodox Iiteratine 
condemning the Ve(bc literature and posing to propound 
--new tiuths and true ideals of life It can be also assumed 
that despite the simster propaganda of such literature, 
the Vedio religion contmuod to flourish, and the Vcdio 
yajhas NNere contmued to bo performed m an elaborate 
stjle as IS evident from a number of poems m the Puram 
From these scatteied and far fetched references we are 
on a firm giouud when we come to examine the tnin epics 
It IS contended bj some that these epics the Silappadikaram 
and the Mammelaht, do rot come under the category of the 
S'lngam >\orkfa But the consensus of opinion is in fa\ouT 
of treating them as pronounced Sangam \^o^ks "What 
over this ma> be, the material nluch these epics treat of, 
is aaluable as it throws a flood of light on Buddhism Per- 
haps tlie hoydij of Buddhist religion is marked by the age 
of the epics, vluch is taken to the second centurj A D. 

» lie 11 1-9 
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tliouglx thoro arc scliolars •\\3io assign them to the fourth 
and fifth centuries and c\en later, Wc arc not hero con 
corned with the chronology of these texts Tlio assumption 
that Buddhism influenced tlic Tiniil life m the eirly cen 
tunes of the Christian ora is x^rrranted hy facts Wo ha\e 
alread} referred to the heterodox lifcratuTc iircsalent in the 
land The stupas and caitjas Tcfcircd to m tJie epics must 
ha\c come into "being as a lesult of the growing influence 
spread o^er at least two or three centuries 

Coming then to a detailed examination of the epics wo 
find thf* following facts mentioned in them T3io cJuef 
oharacteTsinthe two epics are KOvalonard hiswifeKannaki> 
Madh'l^I, the courtesan, whom K6%nlan loscd, ard 
JlanimCkalai, the daughter of Kovalsn and !M5cUia\i The 
nunoT characters are Bl§sattu\5n, the father of K6\al^n 
and ManSikan, the father of Kannala To these may be added 
the name of Kula^ anikan *Sattanar, the illustrious author of 
the undj ing Mammekalat To what religion these belonged 
cannot be ascerteuied with anj definiteness It is reasonable 
to assume that the poet SattanSr was a Buddhist bj robgion 
Equally reasonable is the fact that Kovalan ard Kannaki 
were followers of the estabbshed Hindu rebgion, tlioiigh 
there IS reason to belie\e that the familj to which Ko\ahn 
belonged had s}Tnpath> with the Buddhist sects, and some 
times extended their patronage This is o\udent from the 
fact that a certam Kosalan, one of the predecessors of Ko'va- 
lan, the hero of the story in the Sila’pxahl.arav}, the ninth 
m generation from him built a cailya in Ivaru\ uor-Vanji. 
It IS said that this Kovalan was attracted bj the tenchmgs 
of the Buddhist monks {caravar) and ha%ung gi\cu awaj in 
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clwrity what all ho possessed he became an ascetic and per- 
formed penance ^ 

Among the other important characters figures Manirae- 
halai 

IVhen the chihl was born, Sfadhavl consulted Kovalan 
ns to iianmig the child Kovalan suggested Slanimehalai 
after the name of the goddess of the seas It would appear 
that this dmnity once sa\cd a predecessor of his family 
who was shipwrecked in the sea on one of his commercial 
^ oyages In order to honour this deity, he named the child 
after her ® According to the Jatalas^ there was the guardian 
of the sea, hlanimekhala, appointed to sa\e worthy persons 
shipwrecked m the sea from bemg foundered m the waters 
The story of the Saukha Jataka may be briefly mentioned 
Once when Brahmadatta was reigning in Mohm ns king a 
certain Brfibnian SanlJia used to gi\e alms daily to way- 
farers and beggars Fearing his store of wealth dwindling 
the Brahman took ship to earn riches On the way he saw 
a pacceka-Buddba making penance on mount GandhamS- 
dana and presented him with shoes and simshade "When 
he w as sailmg on the high seas, on the seventh day the ship 
sprang a leak and all except Saukha and his attendants 
perished For se\eu days these kept on swimming when 
the deit} Slanimekhala who kept no outlook for seven days 
in her divine pow'er saw the airtuous brahman struggling 
in the waters She appeared before him and after givmg 
him rich food, com eyed him to his nati\ c home in a special 
ship contaming a rich store of w ealth * This is exactly the 


* VflBi cmtij 2S 11 123 131 
» Jffln. cinfn 2>> U 217 211 


» \o 44‘>an<IN 539 lol 11 p 22 
* Cowell nl Vcl II jp 9 13 
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that pIio (lid not treat liini properly, ^Fudiiavl was leading a 
pure life with her dauglitor. ^\'Jion slio nime to know that 
her (tear lover had fallen a prc\' to the sword of tho execu- 
tioners of the Jrndurn eit}*, slio turned over a new leaf and 
hecame n hil-l-tnti (the hhikX'hnm or the fenmlo ascetic) 
and cinhraccd tho Buddhist creed.* She adopted the 
robes of tlio WijH'AnnI under the advice and guidance of 
Aravana-adigai. tlio Jicad of tlie Saiigha of the place.* 

hlanimekulni was still a young gir] when these heart- 
rending incidents happened. Tlioiigh she was by birth a 
inoinher of the class of pro.stitntes, still the high standards 
whicli I^IruBiavT sot before Iior. loft a ilcc)) impress in iicr 
Iieart, Being schooled in tlie 'disciplinary life of her mother, 
Ma^iniEkalai sot no value the carjial pleasures of the world. 
Her juind soared higli in tlie region of philosophy, and fiko 
licr mother, slie had abiding faith in tho Buddhi.st creed. 
How she became an active member of the Saiigha is as 
follows. 

Maalwvl sent her io the neighhoiiring flower garden to 
. got some flowras for aetvice. The heir-npparent of tho 
reigning Coja king hud occasion to see this charming figure 
and fell in love with fier. Escorted by Sntamati. “her 
mother’s companion, Jfanimiikalai reached the garden where 
the goddess Manimekhala appeared, took JIanimekalai to 
the island of JlanipaUavam and infonaed Sutamati that 
she would return to Puhnr on the seventh day having learnt 
their previous existence on earth. Sutamati woke up from 
her sleep and found herseK alone. She ran home and in- 

1 gjAPpsdiVSrain, canto 27, H. 103-8. 

• a .Vapi. canto IS, 11. 7-8. 
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formed Afadhavl of wliat i,ad happened the previous day. 
Manimekalai woke up to find herself in new surroundings. 
She could not find Sutamati and became greatly distressed. 
She wandered aimlessly and came across* a miraculous 
Buddha-seat from, which she learnt her past life. At that 
time the goddess appeared and endowed her with the 
capacity to fly in the air and to assume any form she 
would desire, and disappeared. Soon she met another 
lady Tiva Tilakai who informed her the method of getting 
at a Jiever failing begging bowl {smrta sumhh) from the 
neighbouring lily tank, the peculiarity of which would 
bo that food put into it would not get exhausted. After 
taking leave of her new compapanlon TIva Tilakai, Mani- 
mekalai flew through the air to ICHveripattiiiam to her 
home. With her mother and Sutamati, she visited Ayavana- 
adigal and placed herself under his guidance. She was 
initiated into the mysteries of Buddha's teachings and 
spent her time in doing social service, the chief form of 
which was distributing food freely to the needy and the 
worthy. She had become a full-fledged nun. 

The prince continued to make lovo-approaches to her. 
One day he was slain by a Vidjadlmra, the form of whose 
wife Manimekalai had assumed The king punished her 
with imprisonment but she vras soon released She then 
went to Savakam, now identified with Sumatia and with 
its nilei Aputia she came to Manjpalla%am. After 
Aputra got initiated into the secrets of the great Being, he 
returned to his land and Man.mekalai to Vafiji. She learnt 
that a famine had broken out m Kanei and consequently 
tho sage AraAoiia acligaj hoi mother and Sulnmati had gone 
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trndit on ilmt m nnrrntoft in tlio classical Tamil a\nrk dlc/a 
mclahi The dmmtj is railed ■MnmmLkliahd.aiN'ini 
guardian of the ^ast ocean (Pauiam) She odors succour 
tothonoTth) among the B)u]mTcck(d * ‘'hcliashccnappomt 
cdhj India the lord of lica\ onto protect certain islands and 
tlic seas from luiiig disturbed hj the K ik'*asas and Asuras 
According to the tradition jii ihc fitoi \ , the merchant member 
of the family of Kovalnn wlio uas alTordctl protection dnrii g 
fihipa\Tcck was nicknamed iia/atidioii (one fit to attain the 
Buddhahood) On India s command the 'ManimtUnla 
dan am 6a^cd the d^ing man 

In tlio same waa li is snid that wlien the India fcstvsal 
iisuallj celebrated in the KrnCripurapattinnm the ancient 
C6 a capital ovas not celebrated India grew ongrj ''nd 
ordered tlio ManimcUiolndanam to dc\our it with tlio 
waters of the ocean* A notow orthj* point ni this 
connection IS the seven daps during which tho merchant 
swam on tho seas exactly corrcspondirg to tl o Jn'alc ver 
Sion* It would appear to be a reproduction of tlic same 
story with some more details Here tlie goddess explicitly 
says to him that she is helping lum for his limitless chant} 
and righteous conduct* — another detail in common with the 
Jatala version These traditional stones which occur in the 
Mammelalat clearly demoiistrato how the Jatala stones 
had become popularised b> the time of Sittalai Suttanlr, 
the author of the work. 

Before we examine in detail the part plajed by Alam 
mekahi, the heroine of the storj of the Mantmckala^, we 

» Canto 11 207 ll • Ib d 1 19 

» Half Canto 29 11 14 30 » B fappa canto 15 11 28-37 
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shall speak of the other personages about whom we ha\ e 
referred to above These are Masattuvan, Manaik.in and 
Madliavi When it had been known that Kovahn had been 
executed by the Pandyan king and that Kannaki, his devoted 
wife, gave up her life iii utter grief in consequence, Masattu 
van, the father of Kovalan, became disgusted uith the 
worldly life After ha\ing given away in clnnty all the 
store of his wealth, he relinquished the pleasures of homo 
life and embraced asceticism It Mould appear that he 
joined the Buddha Saugha established in the Indravihara * 
According to tradition Indra caused seven vihSras to be 
built near the MSbodi, the tree sacred to the Buddha 
n the city of Puhar which was the residence of Hie 
Buddhist monks who were occasionally taught the Buddhist 
Igamaa by antarasdrilal, the legendary airmen * 

Mandikan, the father of Kannoki, also received this 
ipisodo with great sorrow and disappointment and joined 
ho aju ila sect of the Jamas » According to tho Jaira Tamil 
work KiJalest, the deity Morshipped by this sect is known 
as Maykali, and tbeir sacred book NoirtAatfir * Jratlhivi, 
the courtesan, received the news also Mitli great sorrow 
The courtesans of tliose days it transpires from tins, were 
not common women, leading a wayuard life recklessly and 
sacrificing all principles and honour They Jiad c«‘tam 
conventions whicli thej folloMed scrupulously This is 
illustrated by the story of Madhavi and her daughter Mam 
mekalai After Kovalaii once for all left iMadliavi finding 

^ &\lappadtkaram canto 2”, 11 00 97 

• Ibid canto 10 11 10 K 

* Ibid canto 27 11 ^8 101 

♦Beeijivika 13 quoted by Pandit V Swammatln Ayyar 
86 
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thwt to help tho Biiitoring. Then she proceeded to KuSci, 
and saved the dying peoples- Aravana-adigal hirthor ox- 
pkined to her tho intricacies of tho Buddlxist dhamia and tho 
conception of nindm, and from that day she Jed a disci* 
plinary life of hard penance towards attaining the nirvana. 

The Buddliist philosophy of the MaifinwlaJai may 
engage our attention next. jVInch has been nTJtten on tho 
subject by scholars of standing and hence u'erefram from 
going into tho subject in anj* detail here.* The chapter 
XXVII opens with the enumeration of the ten pramayas 
and these arc* : 

1. Direct porce 2 >tion — Kafehi (Sans. IVatyahsa) 

2. Inference — Karuttu {Sans. iVj^nmrma) 

3. Similitude— Uvamam (‘Sans. Upararina) 

4. Authority — Agamam {Sans. Agama, also Sabda) 

6. Inferential assumption — ^Arnttapatti (<8cns. 

Artb3patti) 

6. Appropriateness— lyalbii {Snns. Svabhava) 

7. Tradition — ^Aitiham or UJahuroi (Sans. Ait/hye) 

8. Kon-cxistence or negation — Abhavani — {Sails. 

Abhava) 

0. Iiiforencc by elinunation or by eorrelation — niitchi 
or olibu or olivu {Sans. Paristjea) 

10. Occiurence— undancri or ullaneri {Sans. Samhhara). 

Kext we are introduced to eis systems of philosophy 
current at that time. These are Lokajnta, Bauddha, San- 
khya, Kaiyayika, yaise«!ika, and jMimamsa, as against the 
accepted orthodox system of Putvamimainsa, Uttarami* 

* notable eMlnbnfJoa i» ^ Pr. S, K. Aijangar m Ina u}t«*dactiQa to iia 

vork, ifatiinictctlot m Hi^ioncal Setting, pp &4 O 

* 1 have generally foUoued Dr. 8. K. translation. 
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mSmsa, Vaisesii.a, Njaya, Sankliya and Yoga The Mam- 
Viclalai theiefoie knows only one system of the Mlmamsa 
philosophy and includes the Lokayata and the Bauddha in 
the category of the then accepted systems This is followed 
by an e'caimnation of the principles of Buddhist logic, the 
method of enquiry into the validity of knowledge and the 
means to attam that laiowicdgo * Pratyalsa and anuviana 
are the two 'pramdnas recognised Other instruments of 
knowledge are also mentioned • paksa, hetu, drstanta, 
upanaya, and nigamaua , each being illustrated by examples 
These correspond to the five axayaia (limbs) of a syllogism 
recognised by the Njaja school of philosophy 

In the last chapter ue have a clear exposition of the 
phouomenon of Karma, the essential feature of the Buddhist 
religion as vas uuderstood m the da)^ of Sittalai SattanSr 
Practice of ddna or gifts and iila or good conduct is the first 
requisite to one dcsirmg a place in the Sangha After 
referring to the three jewels, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, 
the ‘four truths’ xegardmg sufiering, its origin and cessation, 
are expounded To understand and realise these truths, 
one should overcome ‘the chain of causes and conditions 
incorporated m the twelve niddms of w hich agam there is 
a detailed exposition To overcome this is to overcome 
Ignorance \\hich is attributed as the root cause for all ills 
Apart from givnng this bare outline of the teachmgs of 
Buddhism as contained m these last chapters of the 
rnChdai ve do not propose to enter into the controversy 
rangmg about the indebtedness of the ManimClalai to 
Dinnaga or tice t‘cr«fa According to Dr Anangar “the 


* CU 
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Manimclalai rcprcsenfs a school o( logic from which Dinm"^ 
f=pTniig, not a school of logic which c.\}iouiulc<l Dinnaga’s 
teaching.”^ The final foUition <»f this indebtedness to DinniSga 
orof Diimtiga to IhibWoiihlRcrvcasn sure basis to fix the age 
of the j\Ia)ihntl(ihi, and it is left for future research to 
determine this open question conclusively and once for all. 

Boforo wo close this section we shall mention two more 
points connected with this epic-Biiddhism. TJie first h tlic 
mentio)i of the island Savakam identified, ns was already 
said, witli the present Sumatra. At this time the king of 
tlie i.slnnd is said to he one Punnyaraja otherwise known 
as Aputra. Tl\o story goes that >ronimekolai took him 
to the islet of Manipallavam and imparted to him the great- 
ness of the Buddliist creed. TJie story is Jegendary in charac- 
tet, as it refers to the miraculous power of JIanimSkalai - 
flying through the aic to and from this place, of wluci 
Kagapuram is said to bo the capita).* If this Sfivaka 
nadu is then Sumatra, we have the evidence of hvo Chinese 
txavclleiB who visited this island about A. D. 400 and COO 
respectively. The first visitor, Fi-liicn, didnotnoticemuch of 
Buddhism while I-tsing saw Buddhism flourishing in Sumatra 

This leads us to three possibilities. First the record 
of Fa-hien does not give us a correct 2 >icture of the state of 
affairs. Perhaps that part of the island he visited, continued 
to be Brahmanical in faith. Secondly once in a flourishing 
condition when Aputra was ruling it, that is, the early cen- 
turies 'of the Christian era, it was in declmc when the Chinese 

* jS/oTn'mflalai. p. centra Jarot>i*8 article in the Z I 1 Vol V, 3 Leipzig ; 

Tioi, S Sasttigars article m the Jovrnal of Onenlal Itestareh, Ladias, 

YoL I . pp J91-201. 

* See canto XIV, etp 11, XXVIII, 11 75-80 
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travellei visited, it about 400 A D Another leligioiis wave 
came ovct the land and the decaying Buddhism was revived 
w'hen tlie other Chinese pilgirm visited it about 620 A D 
Thirdlythe age of the i!io»i»n6^o?rt« must bo sought tor in the 
fifth or sixth century A D To us the third possibility 
IS unconvincing and IS against nil crrcumstautial evidence 
The inference is that it ftinst be cither of the first two 
possibilities 

The other point we wish to draw’ attention to is 
the fact mentioned m the Menimekalai that when 
Kiilivnavan was reigning as King at the capital, his 
brother Junai Iiamku i was viceroy at the city of Kafici, 
ind that this prince caused a number of buildings to be 
ireoted in that provincial town, all sacred to the memory 
)f the Buddha Among such buildings the mention of a 
jtupa m the south west direction of the city near a gre'it 
garden is significant in more than one respect * Among 
tlie topes ascribed to tlio Maurj-a emperor A^oka by 
Hiuen Tsang, one is that of Klnci, Kanchili pu lo* and 
what is really interesting is that the Chinese traveller 
mentions it along with a stupa located in the south 
dnection thus pointing out almost to a coincidence with 
that mentioned in the MammCkalai^ In regard to the 
attribution to Asoka of a tope in the cii^y of Kanci, 
there is no evidence except the mere mention of it by Hmon 
Tsang who, it may be remembered, MSited India after a 
lapse of eight centuries irom Asoka There is remote powi- 
bility of Asoka 's building a stupa or a tope m tlic smifhcrn- 


* Vnni , 2S 11 I'C IR 

* Tho reference 1 1 t' e 
liegapatam 


Maijimikstai m agninst jJerfifMnp tbc wjUi 

» Watten; On Tvan Chvnnj \ol II p 220 
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most part o{ tlie poninsiiln, wliicli according to his own ^YO^(ls 
hi fho Edicts, was outside the jjalo of Jiis empire. Tlio fact 
scorns to 1)0 that wlicn Kniici was n flourisliing Biiddliist- 
ccutrc during the age of the Coja king Ki|jiva{nvan, liis 
brother a votarj* of that religion caused a stfipa to be Imilt 
in the midst of a great tope and a comparison of the two 
doscriptions of the il/ow»»jc/ti/ai and the Records of the 
Chinese traveller demonstrates that the tope wliich Iliuen 
Tsang saw at Kunci was the same attributed to liamki, |i. It 
may be that by the time of flic visit of this Chinese traveller 
a' now tradition has grown round the stupa and the ' tope 
and as many other buildings aro ascribed to A^oka by the 
Buddhist writers, for which there is not much warrant as 
modem archeological oxcoY'ations would have it, there 
is reason to suppose thot this tope and the stiipa ^ 
I amkihi were also attributed in ‘that usual stylo to the 
Malayan emperor. 

The agt of ^ayanmars and Alvars 

BroceedijJg from the Sangam Jiteraturo wo go to tI*o 
religious literature of the Tamils. Among the accredited 
authors of this vast and ivcalthy literature, four i^amcs of 
the Saiva 'saints and twelve names of the A^nisnava saints 
figure prominently. The Saiva saints are Tirugnana 
Sambandar, Tirunavuldcarasuswamigal, Sxmdaramtir- 
tisvamigal and Manikkavfisagar. The twelve Vaisnava 
saints are Poihayar, Pfitattar, Peyar, Tiruppajia var, 
T’S-’isiaJi/yLi-ijai., , 

Periyasvar, Andal, Timmangaimannan, Kammalvar, 
•and Madurakkavigaj.* "WhDe the Saiva saints go by the 

* ’rb« order adopted in the Buaannja XfimatSti, st, 8>I2, 
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name of Nayanmars, tlie Vaismva samts are known as 
AIvSts The Saiva religious hteratme of this time consists 
essentially of the Teiamm and the Tirmai>agam 
The Vaisnava religions liteiatarc constitutes the Isalayira 
divya'pra^tandam In spite of the efforts of scholars to alight 
on the safe shore of chtonological sea of these religious prea 
chersand teachers no conclusu e decision has yet beemm\ ed 
at The age of these spreads roughlj from the sixth century 
to the tenth century A D 

It would appear from a general study of the litenturo 
of the period that Buddhism had declined as an actne 
religion but Jainism had still its stronghold The chief 
opponents of these samts were the “^oMams or the Jamas 
The Buddhists are no doubt mentioned among the heretical 
sects who were endeavouring their best to propagate thoir 
faith But tho> are not to bo found on a laige scale For 
our purpose we take those Nayanmxrs and A aars who bad 
something to do with the Buddhists Confining thus our 
attention we find Tnugnana Sambandar and mikkaa a 
sagar holding disputations with the Buddhists and ultimately 
establishing the superiority of then faith During the 
age when ^Sambandar flourished roughly seventh century 
AD The village of Bodhimaiigai^ was a Buddhist settle 
ment and this belonged to the Conmandahm In the 
course of hiS religious toiu from place to place m the Tamil 
nadu Sambandar happened to get to know of this Buddlust 
colony Hearing that Sambandar v^as on his vaj to their 
place the Buddhists led bj their chief the Buddhanandi 

* Probably BOdumartgaUm II e naf v« plac« of B Idliadatta who ttonrisbed la 
the fourth century A D 
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oftcrcd to liold a rada or disputation on tlic superioTity of 
religion. This onraged the saint so much that he sang a 
verso (pniliJ:nm) and cursed that thinulcrfall on the Bnddhist 
leader. The same happened ard Nandi died. This did hot 
discourage the other Bnddlusts from, taking up the vdda 
with the Saiva saint. In every point Samhandar scored 
victory* with the conscqiiencc that many Buddliists of the 
place became converted to the Saiva crecd-^ IThat is of 
greater interest is that the ninth stanza of every ‘padikain 
attributed to this saint contains a contemptuous reference 
to the Buddliists and the Jainas. 

The other Saiva saint is Jlaniklcavrisagar who held 
disiHitations with the Buddliists. Ho belonged to a Brah- 
man family, the mombcr.s of which were hereditary rainistefs 
to the Pandyan king. The date of this saint is a bone of 
much contention among scholars ranging from the second 
century A.D. down to the ninth century'. But the circum- 
stantial evidence makes us assign him to the ninth century. 
This saint is better known as Tiruvadavfiradiga). It would 
appear that he relinquished the office of the chief minister 
and went out into the broad land in quest of truth. At 
this time Buddhism was flourishing in Cejdon. "When 
Vadaviirar was spending his time in Cidambaram, a certain 
Saiva devotee happened to go to Ceylon and mentioned 
Ponnambalam, literally golden hall of Cidambaram, when- 
ever he met the Buddhists. The latter reported tJiis to their 
Icing and the Saiva was asked to present himself before His 
5In3e.''ty. This Saiva ^oke to him of jManilckavasagar hav- 
ing his camp in Cidambaram, who would meet him in every 

* See reriyapurar’am, TiriigSana Samb^n^aHiSrli nSyanar puraifarn. 
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point raised The Buddhist king of Ceylon with his chief 
priest set out for Cidambaram A gicat coiifereuco was 
hold when the TiUat three thousand persons were also 
present Question after question was put but VadavQiar 
did not get dismayed He was quite equal to the occasion. 
Dnlvindled by tlic lamp of Imnung faith the Buddhists 
would neither }'ield noi accept defeat Then the saint 
icsortcd to a miracle bj which he struck dumb the chief 
Buddhists who took part in the disputation to the great 
wonderment of the Buddhist king Finding what had 
happened the lung of Cej Ion said to Yada^ lirar that he n oiild 
be the first to embrace Saivism if the samt would make his 
dumb daughter speak It so happened When the dumb 
princess spoke, she spoke m defence of f-anism No more 
proof was required to show the greatness of the Sana faith, 
and the Buddhist lung of Ccjlon became a deaout Sanaitc 
from that da} onnard The Buddhist priests who were 
struck dumb Wcie lemoaed of their dumbness and the} 
too became Sanaites*^ 

Coming to the AKars nc find from then Miitmgb four 
of them entering into aotia c propagai d i with the Buddhists 
These are Tnumiiisai, Tondaidipocbgai, Tnunncgari a ar 
and NammriAar Tnumi isai can be assigned to the end 
of the sixth ccntuiy and the commencement of the seventh 
♦ century A D and is one connected with the cit} of Madras, 
as he IS said to ha-se spent a considerable portion of his life 
at T!ripbcane Accoicfing to tratjrtfon this saint is said to 
ha\c embraced the Bauddha, Jama, &ai\a and yai‘=na\a 
faiths respectn ely The last appealed to him most and he 

* See Tirviadau rar Puravafi , ako Sii garavc u Slui’ahar s ALhidavacn I i ant 
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stood m it firm Tliafc samaijaiadam Tvas extant in Ins tune 
IS evident from ]iis own writings. Do speaLs of ‘ariydr 
iammar ayaritar BavuUar* winch means ignorant Jains 
and the spiritless Buddhists * In the J4th stanza 
of the same worh we find the term pnaccamayar 
meaning 'follow'ers of the dc\il faith * Though th^c is no 
story pointing to a particular tudam or religious discussion 
in which, he engaged himself, jet it would appear that he 
treated these heretical sects with contempt 

Tondaradippadigal la another ah Sr who led a cnisade 
against the heretical sects ard was engaged m regular mis- 
sionary worh There is evidence to show that he Was a 
contemporary with Tirumangaiairfir who is generally as- 
signed to the eighth centurj AJ) * The works which are 
attributed to this saint are TmimaJat and Ttrup]:affiyefucci, 
and from Tinimht can Ic gathered his relations with the 
Buddhists and the Samanaj> 

‘The learned well rersed in sacred Vedic lore would 
neither see the contemptible Buddhists and Samanas nor 
listen to thcii heretical teachings ’’ 

‘Oh lord of Stiranga, our cars have become diseased by 
listening to the senes ot miccasing and unbearable slander 
of the so called preachings of the Samana ignoramuses 
and the unprincipled Sakjas If you would only endow 
me with sufficient strength I shall deem it my duty to do 
nothing short of chopping oil their heads 

‘ \finmBtan, 6 

*&eei3I P^giut^a Ay}an£aT » Jlrurla^ lel«nwii e$it p 1C9 

* PulMjsr^ m&hi ninra puUtxju esmana si«llsS 

Kshtiyani- mfiotar isnr»rp IftparS Iwj 

* Ncrupr'^u (amspa mundat TidijrilsakLTaTLa] mttpsr 

I vruppan jauatal noyBULU 
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a number of caves, was also froquonttd by tbe Bucldhisti 
and tbe Jainas Tbat fbese vreie residents of that luU 
miicb long autenoi to out Alvar js again clear as is 
evident from tbe Brabmi inscriptions discovered tberem. 
K’ammalY.’ir, as could be gathered from tbe lines quoted 
below, ^ regrets tbe waste of time and energy exiicnded 
unnecessarily by people professing different creeds like tbe 
sanwnes and the Buddhists tor notbmg TMiatevcr be the 
nature of the discussions and however learned be the disput- 
ants, Nammavar sajs, there is only one supreme Being 
whom ho calls Harjyana who is the controller of the whole 
universe Kamm^ivai was a pliilosopbcr and did not 
believe lu endless rebgjous discussions where, nfter all, 
muoli might bo said on both sides It a oiild be good accord- 
ing to this 3ivar tliat persons of different creeds ^ink tboir 
differences which are a mere notlimg and aim at attaining 
the lotus feet ol that one supreme Being Thus wc boo how 
BOuiG o[ the tilv<lr& and nuvaum.'vTs endoavoured thoir 
best to curb the disintegrating mfiuuico of heretical 
religions as they vuewed it and firmly iilant the bamier of 
their faith Kcedless to sav that tliej gloriously succeeded 
m it. 

Passing on to e^ammo some of the habits and customs, 
peculiar to the Buddhists of this time louglily sixth to the 
tenth centuT} A D , wc find a studj of the different terms 
and expressions found scattered hero and tlicre in the reli- 
gious literatureof this epoch wJ ich throws a welcome light on 
the subject Tlie Buddhist monks wore invarnbly upper 

• * liinkaltiU* 1 ur5?attirunv rsTuiQ-iniii *>iLLnanim rmlmtu vidu Su'virLi 
{um curntnuin cio * Tim^atmo]!, 4 10 S 
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garmonts,* and thoir aftiro vrasgonojally of silk.* Another 
peculiarity of their drc'is was tlio wearing of fi\e clothes 
at a time by evciy monk * They wore Icnown ns Icra, the 
slhai ira of Sanskrit hternturc They were higlily proficient 
ill the Tailauiltja or the Kcieiicc of logic.' Pioficicncy in 
tins ^ii^tra nnclc them Bkilleil m debates so essential for 
advocates of religious faith Thow language is said to be 
prukrit tongue Tt is noteworthy that the Buddhists did 
iiotrofTnin from eating of the flesli At Icastmeat wasnot a 
forbidden dish to them “ TJic method of taking food is also 
strange "Wliilo the Jams took their food standing* the 
Buddhists took their moils sitting ’ It js not easy to guess 
what this citing of food, sitting or standing symbolises. 

Olhci Buddhist noils of the period 
One of the fiiogrcatcpicsf/irtpyam — f^ans /idi'ya) known 
to the Tamil woild is Kundahlen, belonging perhaps to 
the seventh century AD Tt is an accredited Buddhist 
work which proiokcd a reply from the followers of the Jama 
cult in the form of a woik entitled Ntlale^t The author 
of the YdppeiumldlaiiriilU bungs these two ns also others 
of allied topics under the (omnion category of Tariilkam 
or the Tailnid'iUa The Kundatalc€i then is essentially 
a Vddanul though clothed in tlie garb of an epic The 


' Tiiaram Swoimnathi PmUitar clition p 21" 10, p 1026, 10 

» IbiA , p 231 10 ® P 239 10 

* Ibid p 822 10 * p 2>6 10 

* Ibid, p 17o 0 ’ Ibid p 203 10 

Yo/e_\llulo the w available in ms the /iJniifafelMi has been loat 

Pandit AI Ragliava Avtanfii jnfoinM me of a ms of the ^llalwe^^ m possession 
ofVidvanR lUghavi \^v^ng^^of Kamn d The peenhanty of the ms is that 
It IS in the fonu of a semi eirclo Iho punajwlwi or half eontaoiing Ki ndalakesi and 
the ap.vapriUa or the latter half the A tl ileii The hvn4alak^i bas been 

removed from the extant ms and what remains is the \ >«*“;» The little we 
know of the JvKw/afaI«S» is largely from the quotation of the >' UaMt 
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fstorymaybe briefly told. Kundalakesi, tbo bcroine of the 
story, after wbose name the book groes, was the clanghtor 
of a ricli merchant. While^ she was once spending some 
time in the top fiat other house, slio saw one Kalan, a robber 
by profession and an attractive person, being arrested for 
theft and taken to the king for the a warding of punishment. 
She fell in love with him and expressed her desire to her 
sire who induced the king to let liira free thus enabling 
him to become his son-in-law.* So it happened. lYhen the 
married parr were leading a happy life, she one day told 
in jest that ho was a thief. This put him out so much that 
ho resolved to deprive her of her jewels. Drctcnding to 
take her for a pleasure trip ICil.an took her to a mountam 
top and unfolded to her his evil plan. She was too clever 
to bo thus deceived. She requested him tc pta^mit her to*^ 
circumambulate him fluco times which would give her soul 
the desired peace. Poor Kfi an read))/ assented to it. On 
her third round finding Kulan unwar)’, she thrust him down 
and he fell dead. From that day forward she became 
disgusted with life and joined the Buddhist scot ns a nun 
and went about the country* preaching the superiority of 
Buddhism, and silencing the opponents by 8killc<l debate 
aud well-thought out arguments. One method of inviting 
the adversary was to fix up a post of the Jamhv tree in 
some central place of the village or town, perhaps a sj-mboli- 
cal Tepresentatiou of the Bud<lha’s rolipon. In this way 
iiVjt \Av> TlVai^ a BWry Vs wnwA 

in the Buddhist legends is noted by Pandit Baghava 
Aj*j*angar from the Journal of the Mahaihodlix Society, (Scp.- 
• Sp* fM'anii/, Vol. I, pp 
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Oct 1900) n Tnmil translation of wliicli lias appeared in the 
SiiifanvJ ^ Tlie coinoidc^cc is iideul '■omnrkjble »nd at 
once nrrostng 1T<J teacher ms o < Aukkuudriu nf 
Ufipuniai ag^’am Bj the igo of the fompnstio! of thi' 
epic it IS -c so 1 lo to ''ssmne that o spirit of inalr'i Inn 
come into boi g Ulwciu Buddh sn d I jwsm Siutl 
li dm OT(h t M g to sipplnut lh< o*h I (fo t we oinse 
a psRsi g moitio i m^^ he made of a g- mniitii il ionip« 
tion, a Ti mil Buddlustio work ass cd ro thi ele\ < th 
century This is Vtr Soltyam the authoisl ip nf vsl n ij »s 
attributed to ono BudHiainitra It tTL''ts of the l*a m 
lal^anam or the fuo lal^anas into which grammatical 
treatises are gcnorallj dtaidcd The work is written in 
honour of 'Mracolan, otherwise known as V)rar2]ondra 
Cc a The examples and illustrations cited in the treatise 
are also taken from the authoritative Buddhist works 

It would appear that there were other nunor works which 
are ascribed to Buudhist authors Some of them arc the 
Bimhsiirallatat, the Siddlanlatofai and the Tjruppadilam 
Prom the a erj title Bimbtsarallalat it can bo gathered that 
it deals with the life historj of Bimbisrira of Jlagadha a 
contemporarj of the Buddha The SiddJiantatol'ai is n 
religious work, dealing with the essentials of the Buddhist 
religion Tiruppadilam is a compilation of stolra \crscs 
m praise of the Lord Buddha But these worl s ]in\o boon 
lost and nhataJJ we get- are a few passages from them koJo 
and there m the commentaries 

Conehisxon — The abo\c simej of the Inmil litoiatuio 
from the point of mow of Buddhistic stiulioR boars out th< 

» \ol MI pp COV'’ 
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influence wliicli Biulclhism \ricldcd in the Tamil land foi 
some centuries togetlxer before it ftnally decayed. ITe also 
find that the kings of the land patronised these different 
sects, heretical and religious, and sometimes took a leading 
part in the religious discussions and disputes whicli were a 
characteristic feature of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
centuries. The Yaidila sects, Saiva and Vaisnava, emerged 
out of these disputations with unqualified success so much 
so that wo do not hoar much of the (oiotd/Io) sects practi- 
cal!}* after the twelfth century. To-dny though tlicre arc 
some Jain centres in South India, rarely do we come across 
a Bauddha settlement. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

AKA6AM PAKSIiVAM GATIH 

1 rnrivun, viii, 2, nt fhc end , ctl Oiricnberg, Viim^*n, 
V, p HO. 

gnti jnigjinnin r'i%'mniij fiTfl'o pnlvllnnnm gnti | 

gnti tDiftJimianftiii lubbiln/ini ornhoto gnfi(' 

2 Mnliu\a'?tn, 11 , p 212 
vntlioKtnin bhngnvairi dlmrjiinpnde } 

gnti nugOnfiin im\anom ulvfi‘'am pnkRinrim gntih | 
dhnrmo g'\tir viblifigrjlnuiii nmfinnin arlmtam 

gatihll 

idnhJlvnstu, 111 , p ICO 

j Uhoktim blngft%ato dlinrniapfttlc«;u | 
gatir nirg'inSni plnv'xnam riku^ini p'lkpinuni gitjh | 
cllinnno gatir dMjutuiiim mnuinin rnlmti gatililt 

3 U(lnnft\nrgn, ■^Mi, 10, cd H Bcclli 1911, tr Eock- 
hill, 1SS3 

nagfi tslnl mcliog tu ti dags iigio 
mkhnli la rinms Iigro bar bjed [ 
elms la rmin par b«5goiiis Iigro Etc 
dgn iKom inaa inn lidas par Iigro !1 

4 Vibln^ja, 75, cd Ual aknsu, 2f, p 388, col 3, quote 
the gatli"i 


clicou 

koci 

Iin 

ficou 

niao 

koei 

liiu 

1 ong 

cheng 

koei 

in 

pan 

fa 

IvOCl 

fen 

pie 
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There is little clouht that the original of the chmese line is 
in67/a go gati dlarniaram But I cannot give the solution 
of the many problems ir\olved in the variety of readings — 
The meaning must he that, as the shy is the refuge of birds, 
the ubiianga on ulJaga, that is the ^^discrimination” or 
“distirction,” on the Abludhaima, is the refuge of the 
dharmas This thirdpada iras easily nritfcn in pSli prakrifc • 
vibltango gali dloirwanam , but the sarskiit reading gaiif 
made dilRcult} , lici cc the lecture dharmo gaitr vxhhangd 
iioin — Borivrirn “Dcstiuction or (bsappearance is the 
goal of the Dhammas” gnes a %cTy good meaning, and 
leads to the conclusion that NibbSi a is the refuge of the 
Arhats 



CHAPTER XXIX 

ON “ICARaU”* 

Tiio doctrines of Suddhism nro not nil peculiar to it, 
but many of them nro common ^\*ith Bralminnism, tho 
older and orthodox religion of Iiulia. The doctrines of 
transmigration and Nirvtina, for instance, had been taught 
by Brahmanism, even long before the Buddha appeared 
in the world. It is the same with this doctrine of Karma. 
It was taught by Brahmanism and Jainism, the latter of 
which was founded o^ at least reformed by Vardliamtim, 
who is called Nigantha Nutaputta in the Buddldst scripture, 
-•tcIkI wI\o was a contemporary with, or to be more exact, 
A little senior to tho Bud<lha j\nd besides these the SruiUiya 
and Vai^o'<ika, two of the six philosophical systems of India, 
also taught this doctrine AVc can say, therefore, that this 
was common to almost all philosophies and religions of 
India. But everybody who knows India, especially the 
spiritual matters of ancient Irdia, uill admit that the doc- 
trine of Karina s\as perfected by the Buddha, or that it 
forms tlio essential part of his religion It is thoreforo not 
too much to say this doctrine particularly belongs to 
Buddhism 

"What IS Karma^ In its general sense, it means doing, 
or deed As a tech ncal term of Buddhism, it signifies what 
wo think or will, what wo say and what we do , these being 

• This Iccturo by Dr Shumlo Tachibaiu was dcliTcred under tho auspices of tho 
Japanese Language Sihool os one of the Winter Term's senes of nine studies in Japanese 
Iteligions. giTcn at tho J'lp'in JiidustnnI CInb,frDiD January 14 to March 20, 162S 
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callwl ‘belxaMoiirs in inind, spcccJi anil body' Of tlieso 
tliTeo, tlio first IS distingmsficil from flio otiior ti^o, because 
action and spoocb oTjginafo in thought and will Oite 
important thing Tilth regard to the morality of Karina is 
that Karma m speech and body cannot be considered to be 
moral unless tliej result from moral Karmafi in mini5 I 
mean to say tint if \sc act or say or do soraethnig in tmr 
body or speech, and if this is not a result of our tliougl^ft 
or Will in OUT moral inture, it is not a moral Karma Slora] 
Karma must slua>s result from our good or bad thought oj 
Uill, or it ml) not bring anj moral consequence upon Ui 
It cannot bo called a Karma jn its proper sense ^Vo iunh 
or viil to do or sn> something good or bad, and then ^o <16 
or saj it In the first stan/a of the Dliarmnapada, T\o"efld 
"All things arc led, g<ncintd and made by the mmd ” -Siw* 
nets or A\ords are all conscqucucea of uliat we think or mil 
Xot onl} that Our Inbits, our pcrsombties, o\ en our ezm 
ronments are result-* of nhat no think or will "H'c are 
nlnt no tliink or mil ” The doctrine of Karma is true in 
its general sense too 

TJiree sorts of deeds, mental, xocal and bodil 3 , are 
classified accordmC to the iloora’ through whicli Karmai, 
manifest themselves and these three sorts of Karmas or 
deeds arc inorall) classified into three, that is good, bsd 
and indifferent Good and bad ilecds each incIiKlc ten 
sorts of actions IvilUng stealing and adulterv are throve c\il 
actions belouguig t« the liod^ , speaking fahch, slandering, 
abus< and foolish talking are four evil deetls belonging to 
iqieech, and covetousness, malice and being sceptical are 
three cmI deeds belonging to the mind And the opposites 
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jOi those nrc ton good deeds of body, spcccli nnd mird. Tlieso 
ore dhidcd into two kinds of ICoima — tl>at nliicL is mani- 
fest to others and that which is rot. AMien t\ c act in Lody, 
siiecch or mind, aid tlieso actions are marifcst to'otheis, 
they aio called Vijnapti-irnna or Kainia -uhich manifest 
themselves. ‘U'hcn actions perfoimcd are ICannas vhicli 
leave some impressions upon onr being, the consequences 
of wluch arc taken by tJie pcifoimers in oi e of then 
coming existences, these aio callccl AMjnapti ICaima or[ 
Karma wliicli do not manifest tlicmsches to otlieis These 
classifications of Kaima tijll Ic enough for us for the 
present. 

The doctrine of Karma makes clear that Buddhist morality 
ip of an autonomous latuie. We act m accordarce with 
morality, not Iccaiso wo desire that others wouhl regard 
us os ^^rtv6us men Wo a%oid comnulfjrg siiful ectiors, 
rot because w'e desire to lo justified Itforc God There 
is for the Buddhist no God to whom he may coinplom of his 
dissatisfaction and to whom he may pray for what he desires 
or needs. It is not necessary for the Buddhist to repent to 
God for his sinful actions. He does not believe that by so 
doing he can bo released hoiu his sms He bolie\es that he 
must be responsible for sms he has committed “One leaps 
as one has sow'll.” We must always le ready to take the 
consequences of our actions Ko doubt this holds good m 
the case of good actions as well as evil ones It is we that 
reward or punish oursehes In this respect BuddJust 
morality has a little utihtqiian tiige Iccaise it ‘forces us to 
be moTal’ on the ground that if we act m accordance with 
morality, we should lo rewarded with some profits. 
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undcrij-ingTELTthal oj -“f'” 

^ B'st requital. TTo recoirperse 

of iiist r ‘^'^'-'‘elyprocloiir.s this prirciplc 

merits nr 1 nctomjienso accordiig to ore’s 

IxSro ' T” .o'-outlu-rg ir our possession, 

ciinre t ” P^PsiMl and mental conditiors 

B'orma which trehave 
wocess of cT, T o"'' existences. The 

?uTo Li tl-"”, U "'■oo'o^ ‘0 >«, and we can 

LnfLt 1 1 ^'!-^°'^ '’™S® o'^ont the effect, ffe 

commt had actions and thereby we ought to inflict punfeh: 

th!rl'v Ts Sood actions and we are 

therebj made to meet good recompense in this world or in 

the coming world. Nothing and nobody outside can help 

favonr.iis in obtainmg leward.s which we do not descrv! 
or escaping from requitals which are due to ns accordiae to 
our deeds._ The doctnne that -'We reap as we sow" is ^er- 
feotly in accordance wuth the Buddhist doctrine of retribution 
ana tne la\r of causation. 

Some people suifer from poverty and physical weakness, 
or their social status ^ low. They are placed in these un- 
happy coaditions-though it is true that poor, weak or lowly- 
cond.tioned people are not always nnhappy-because they 
have committed sinful actions in their previous existences 
It they understand this, they should be glad that by so doirnr 
they ate recompensing for their sins. They should not 
merely complain of their humble positions, poverty or 
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physical weakness hut thej should icalise that in going 
thfough these ordeals tho\ nrorepaMng the debts nhich thej 
ha^o heaped up in their repeated Ines On the other hand, 
if the\ are dissatisfied iMt]! then present unhappy con^twfis^ 
tkej oi.glitta 2 i:‘t'‘«'ttortstoimpro c^he’^isclves-Holhattliey 
maj bo happ) in this and coming ]i\cs Resignation and 
exertion form the two sides of the moiahtj of Karina And 
if wo resign oiirsehos to avhat we think oiir own fate, be- 
he\ang that there is no possibilit} of lrapro^^ng our positions, 
wo ma} be regarded as fatalists , but the dochiiio of Karma 
IS not fatalism If wo make no efforts to change our positions 
we maj bo mo\cd on as we weio iircdcstined by oui pre 
vious Karmas , but w c ai c free enough to improve our fate on 
one hard though we aio goaerned b} thelawsof Karma on 
the other The doctrine of Karina therefore is not a sort of 
fatalism, though it seems to be so 

To make clearer what we desire to assert m this conneo 
tion, it w ill be better for us to quote tlie Buddha’s o^vn words 
He pomts out three oironcous ideas about the happiness 
and misery of this life in the following words There arc, 
oh monks some Samanas and Brubmanas who mamtain 
and believe that all the pleasure or pam or indifierence to 
pleasure and pain that this person feels are results of his 
acts in previous births Tliereare oh monks some Samanas 
and Brahmanas who maintain ai d believe that these arc all 
results of cieatiou by the loid of the uniaerse And there 
are, 0 monks some who think that all these ha\e neither 
reason nor cause’ (Anguttara i 173 fi) He continues 
to say that if, as the first group of Samanas and Brahmanas 
assert, these arc all results of actions in previous existences, 

89 
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As a man sows, bo ie reaps ” Tte fundomental idea 
underljang this is that of Just requital We lecomperEe 
ourselves according to our deeds merits or drirerjfs 
for li-rvfT more clearly ard defii itcly proclaims this prircjplc 
as the} are (njstiif6fn>}^ then iimn previous 

Tho} u ill simph hTv o to do as the-v are forced to do b} their 
actions rrecdom of will is thusalisolntelr dewed to them 
Thev vv ill ha\ c no intention to do what ought to be done and 
not tn do "what is not to be done Xo moral impro\einent 
or intellectual enltiire can be e^pected from them He 
reproves in the same ^\a} the ’'ccond and third groups of 
Samanas and Bralimanas rrho mamtom ai d believe tint the 
happiness and miser} of Imng bemgs -ire re'^ult'* of creation 
and that the^e lia\e no reason and cause 

Buddhism in opposition to Brahmanism asserts th^ 
there n no Atman m the person as veil as m the umrerso 
Kou*Atmanism is a doctrmo e««ential to it and it declirej 
the pos^ibilitr of transnugration — the trar«inigration oj 
Karma or deeds without their doer, or a soul which is 
absolutel} deiued in Buddhism How is this possible ^ 
According to the Buddha s teaching, our being consists of 
four elements earth, water, fire and rvu d oroffivea^e- 
gates material elements, sensation, perception, predisposi- 
tion and consciousness Bliat we call a being, therefore, 

IS a composite, a collection or a jiroduction brought forth 
througli tlio hw of cansotion It 's of a temporar} nature 
At the moment of our death, at begins to dccompo'c and 
when its decomposition lias been completed, it is said that 
the being has returned to the elements On the other hand, 

.1 new being begins to be composed in accordance with the 
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pliybical ■u'oakiioss , but thcj’ should icabse tint in going 
through these ordeals the) nrorepT\ing the debts which they 
hn\o heaped up in their repeated li\es On the other hand, 
if they are dissatisfied ^\lth then present unhappj condituting 
ftorbs toj"o; nrp fith^VU-^Wcler, and the 
doctrine of Karma, Buddhism teaches, is like a gun in which 
only po^ d er is used, but no ball No ball, but onl)’ powder 
IS discharged In like maimei, it is not a soul or Atman 
that passes from one oxistoncc to another of a being but is 
Kaima It is said, therefore, that Buddhism teaches not 
‘transmigration’ but ‘rtbnth’ Tiansnugratioii without a 
Roul would be impossible 

As Wo ha\o said abo\e, oui Kaima, as Vijfiapti Kaima 
can be iiindo MSiblo or audible to otheis, but the other sort 
of Karma, that is, AMjnapti-Karma, cannot be made mani- 
fest to others It IS accumulated or impressed upon our 
being Ethics teaches us that our actions, while repeated, 
become habits which nhen heaped, build character, and 
anybody who is cndow'ed with good common sense, cannot 
fail to understand this The relation between our Vijnapti- 
karma and Avijuapti karma can be compared to this The 
former which can be made manifest to others, a Karma we 
perfoim through our body or in oui speech, corresponds to 
actions , while the lattei, the Karma uhich cannot be made 
manifest to others, the Karma which is impressed upon our 
being and hich comes forth only when a proper time comes, 
can be said to correspond to character "We perform some 
actions which, at the tmie, lea\e some impressions in our 
minds Tliesc inipreasions, when stably repeated, build 
character “Character” is a heap of actions and habits. 
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A remarkable diHercncc between moral character and 
AMjnapti kanm 13 tint the latter IS imdc manifest in the 
form of the efiect of a gootl or bad deed while the former 
(character) manifests itself in good or bad actions 
juapti karma is not a soul but a sort of strong power, an 
energ) , ser^ mg as a link connecting old ard new composites 
of elements and making their transmigration possible 

Karma transmigrates without its doer A being dies 
and decompO’sGS and at the iie\t moment arother heing sets 
about composiLg itself to succeed the merit or demerit the 
prenoiis one has performed Is this unimaginable and 
unbebovable^ If it can be imagined but rot believed it is 
a supposition or it ma> be called a postulate of reason 
Kant asserts that the stnnmum honum is possible onl> on 
the supposition of the immortalifv of the soul t can pas 
therefore that transmigration or rebirths through the opera 
tion of Karma is possible in spite of the al ^ence of its doei 
or soul 

Is it possible to escape the dutches of Karma’ (^Ve sa^ , 
so because strangeh enough Karma is generalH known as 
something dreadful It s e‘-pecnlh so in Japan where it is 
therefore dreaded ■^cJ^ much) kes it is possible — possible 
for a person of high rel gious tramirg Eiddhist culture 
begins With monl tramiig ard erds so ue inaj saj uath 
rebgious tiaimig "ion knou there is a uell kromi Pali 
stanza (Dhammapada 183) which may be translated as 
follows ^ot to commit ana sm ard to do good and to 
purify ones owai mmd this is the tcachirg of Buddlia ’ 
The fir«t half of the stanza 'Not to commit ai a sm and do 
good signifies the moral culture < f the Buddhist while 
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the htter Inlf ‘to purify one s mimV may be said to signify 
lus religious cultuio Morality comes first ind religion 
follows it if \\ e mar draw a line between the two In the 
threefold Buddhist tiaimng %e Sila (moiahtj) Samidhi 
(meditation) and Prajiia (hnowlcdgc) nioiality is placed 
at the head meditation next and 1 nowledge comes last 

regulate our lives through moral training and we over 
come depraMties and attain cnligliteument through Imow 
ledge which is developed tluongh the exercise of Dh) ma 
or meditation The legulai process of Buddhist tnining 
therefore is — morality meditation Imowledge and enlighten 
ment or enlightenment may bo included m Lnowledge On 
this attainment of enlightenment one is exempt from the 
porv er of Karma whether good or bad The power of Kami i 
being absolutely refuted there is no more moial retribution 
for such a man 

Through TJpsnisad literature thoie appears a typicil 
person or the most worthy person fiom the Brahmamcal 
point of viciv who is named Ya ovnm veda in ‘^aiiskiit 
or One who knows thu« He is said to be exempt ftom all 
hi5 sins There is no evil deed for him because the knowledge 
he has acquired as a result of his moutal training will cancel 
all sms and crimes he commits Knowledge in the Upani 
sads has supreme powei even over morality This idea 
IS manifest also in tho philosophy of Mahavaua in which 
one who is enlightened through the exertion of meditation 
\nd knowledge is said to l>e exempt from moral letiibution 
ind this holds good also m Piinutivo Buddhism whcie it is 
asserted that Karma Ins pow ci no longer ov ei the Enlightened 
One Being perfectly freed from monl retribution he is 
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■\anously called one Tvho is “al)0\e good and evil ” one who 
IS ‘'abo\e the bondage of both good and cmI ” one who 
‘does not cling to good and evil, ’ one who is neither “pleased 
nor displeased ’ one who has left behind “both what is 
agreeable and what is di-jogrccablc ’ and so on Such 
attainment is a result of high mental culture prosecuted 
through the actnity of perfect moral consciousness "When 
one reachea this state of culture distinction will be absolute!} 
abolished ju^t as in the case of one wlio knows thus, that 
IS one who has -ittsined complete oneness uithBnhnn, 
or realised Brahma JCir\am V inor il imn has become i 
fiupormoral man Dishnctioiis between tno di^erent tliingH, 
good and bad, light and wrong merit and dement ignorance 
and enlightenment, transmigration and }sir%fina, nre_ill 
uimhilated for him Ho has got rid of all these rcInfi\itJ 
and created the merit il condition of absoluteness in liimsc 
He has entered into a state of perfect '^miudhi 



CHAPTER XXX 

A SHORT HISTORY OR CEYLOH 
{From the 5th ccnUm/ BC to the iih century AD) 
IXTRODtCTlOX IHT SOURCES 

Tlio cluof snuTccs iTomwIucIiRogatheioiirknowledgoof 
the hi'^tory of nncieut C(“\lon ate f Jie t\\ o Pah clxromclcs D pa 
mmsa and Mahdiam'ia * Tiio} arc supplemented m some 
details by the j ouiiger liteiature, chiefly by the Hahaa amsa 
Tika, and bj the Sinhalese books, hko Piijavali, Kikaya- 
Rallg^nha,Dhatu^nmsa,R.’l]antll^^ka^a,R.T 3 f^^ah Among all 
these works the Dipaiamsa' is by far the oldest, and the 
time of its composition is fairly well to be determined The 
last Sinhalese long mentioned in the Dv is Jlahasena, who 
died in the first half of the fourth century AD , m the intio 
duction 01 Buddhnglio'ia’s commentary on the Vina yn Pitaka 
the chronicle has boon quoted® As Buddhaghosa h\ed in 
the first half of the fifth centui} A D ,* we can say, mth 
some confidence, that the D\ ^^as composed between the 
years 350 and 400 A D The can hardly ho called a 
poem Itisrather a clums} composition \\ hich often consists 
of mere enumeration of proper names or terms apparently 
to scI^e as a support for the memory Very often the 

*W Geiger iJiyoiai and Vakaia^sa and 4 t gtsclichll che JJberl eferifng m 
Cej/?on Lejpzje 19Do/=i?i>' and J/aA bv W G«ger transl bj EtJiel M Coomara 
Bwauiy, Colombo lOOS) U intenutz, OeeeA der In4t»c} en Lttltratur II 16G£f 

^ Digjavarjxaa an ancient 13nddh)»t Historical Record ed and transL by H Olden 
berg (18<9) 

* Samanla Pasadda cd T TaUkn«n aaSLtelbySI ^agal(PTS 1924) pp 74 
75 The quoted verses are Dv Xi It 16 xii 14 
C l^yx.LiJtaidWorkoJBtiddkagliosa.f O 
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\ariously called one wlio 15 “aljove good and onl,” one 
is "aboTC tbe bondage of both good and evil,” one 
‘does not cling to good and evil,” one wlio is neither “pleased 
nor displeased,” ono wbo bos left bebmd “both wbat is 
agreeable and vvbat is disagreeable” and so on Such 
attainment is a result of bigb mental cultuio piosecuted 
tbrougb tbe activitj of perfect moral consciousness TrYhen 
one leacbes tins stste of cultuie distinction vrill be absolutely 
abolished ]ust as in the case of ‘one who knows thus,’ that 
IS, one who has attained complete oneness with Brahma 
ox leahsed Brahma Nirvana A moral man has become a 
snpennoral man Distmctions between two different thmgSj 
good and bad, right and wrong, meiit and dement ignorance 
and enlightenment, transinigratioii and Nirvana, are_a 41 ^ 
aumhilated for him Ho has got nd of all these relativities 
and cieated the mental condition of absoluteness 111 himself. 
He has entered into a state of perfect Samadhi 



CHAPTER XXX 


A SHOET HISTOEY OF CEYLON 

{From the 5th cenluri/ BC, to the 4:th ceuturi/ A D) 

IXTRODLCTIOX IHR SOURCES 

The chief sources fiom which we gather our Icnowledge of 
the historj’ of ancient Ceylon ate the two Pali cliroiiicles Dipa- 
iamsa and Mffhaiffmsa * TJiey ate supplemented in some 
details by the younger IjteiatuTe, chiefly by the Hahavamsa- 
Tiha, and by the Sinhalese books, like Puj5vali, Nikaya- 
6 aiigrnha,Dh< 1 tuvninsa, Rajaratnakarn, Rajavali Amongall 
these works the Dlpatomsa- is by far the oldest, and the 
time of its composition is fanly well to bo determined. The 
last Sinhalese long mentioned in the Dv is Mahasona, who 
died in the first half of the fourth century AD , in the intro- 
duction 01 Buddhagho«;a‘s commentary on the Yinaya-Pitaka 
the chronicle has been quoted^ As Buddhaghosa lived m 
the first half of the fifth centiiij A D we can say, with 
some confidence, that the Dv was composed between the 
years 350 and 400 A D The Dv. can hardly bo called a 
poem It IS rather a clumsy composition which often consists 
of mere enumeration of proper names or terms, apparently 
to serve as a support for the memory Very often the 


»W Geiger Diparamsa ma Vahaiawsa tnd dt* 9fi:h,cMM.e Vberheferuvfj ,n 
Ceylon Leipag. l90o{ = C'ip and bv W Geiger, by EthelM ^omfr, 

ewam-v, Colombo. 190*) , Ujnternits, Gevi dtr Indtsohen Zificntur II IGGfl 

and tranll by H. Olden- 


» Samanla fasadda. ed J Takaknsn. ar-Kted by 31 XaeaifPTS 19211 T»r, 
i5 The quoted Terses ate Dv xi I » 16, xu J 4 ® ^ PP- <4, 

* B C Law, Lift and IPorl of Buddhaghosa, p. 9 
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snino subject is nanatwl twice or even three times in a 
slightly (lifTercnt manner, as if two or tlirco recensions of 
the chronicle were laiit tcgethcr. This all shows the com- 
piler’s want of literary fitness, but it does by no means touch 
t)zo value of the Dv. as a source of historical information. 

As to the contents of the pv,, it starts from the ahhisam- 
ImVti of the Buddlia, the/legcnd of his r-isits to Ceylon, 
and the lineage of his famil}-. In chs. iv to viii are related 
the story of the Buddhist councils and that of the missions 
sent in King Anoka’s time to the varioins countries to preach 
the BiKldl\i&t doctrine including that of the Jdng’s son 
iMahinda’s mission to Ceylon. Kow the liistorj* of LafikS is 
told from the first Aryan imnugration under Vijaj’a up to 
Devrmariipiyatissa, who was a contemporary and friend of 
King Afcoka (chs. ix-xi). Mahindn ^aniToSr-m-Cejdon a^^ 
preaches the dhamma. He is joyfully received by the king 
and his subjects, and the j\Iah5ihegha-vana garden, the later 
llahavihara, is dediezited by the king to the fraternity, as well 
. as the drama on ^^he Cetlya mountain (cjis. xii-xiv). The holy 
relic of th^ Buddha’s right collar-bone is brought from 
India toX^eylon/aiid is deposited in a stupa, erected on the 
Cetiya hill. In comiectiou witli tins fact the legend of the 
three former Buddbas and of their relics is told (ch. xv. 1-73). 
Sanghamitta, Mahinda’s sister, comes to Xanka,*to confer 
there the ordination on queen AnuJa and other women who 
were converted to the Buddha’s faith (ch. xv. 74-80). Arittha 
is sent to India to fetch a branch of the holy 'Bodhi-tree ; the 
branch arrive.s and is planted in the Maha^ih.^a. The story 
of the holy trees of the former Buddhas is related in this con- 
nection. and the BhikkhunTs living in Ceylon arc enumerated 
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(cli. XV. 81 ; xviii. 44). The rest of ch. xviii and the last four 
chapters are filled with a succint history of the Sinhalese 
kings from DevJinampiyatissa’s successors up to Mahasena. 

The character of the Mahavamsa ^ differs widely from that 
of the Dipavaihsa although the airangement of the 
legendary and Instorical materials is almost the same in 
both chronicles and has become typical for all similar 
compilations of later date. But tlie llahavamsa is a 
real l.avija, and its author Mahanima deserves the poet’s 
title. In the introductory verses of his poem he explicitly 
refers, I believe, to the Dip.avamsa with the words that 
(Mahavaihsa) which was compiled by the ancient (sagos) 
was hero too long drawn and there too closely knit, 
and contained many repetitions “Attend ye now to 
this (MahSvadisa) that is free from such faults, easy to undet- 
stand and remember, arousing serene joy and emotion and 
lianded down (to us) by tradition ” Indeed, the author of the 
Mahuvain^a avoids the faults censured by him, m the older 
chronicle Legendary chapters are not wanting, of course, 
but they are reduced to the right proportion In the des- 
cription of JIahinda’s arrival in Ceylon and of Devanam- 
piyatissa’s conversion to Buddhism, the Slahavamsa 
generally agrees with the DIpavamsa. The reign of King 
Dutthagamani is desonfacd with great details Its history 
occupies in the ]\Iahavamsa altogether eleven chapters 
(xxii-xxxii), whilst in the DIpavamsa only thiteeen verses 

' The J/aSnao««oin Roman charaete»B With the translation subjoined brO Tupnoitr, 
1837 (the translation has been rawsed and reprintsd in the bj Wijcsinha. 

1889) — ^Thc 2[ahaieai)ta from firet to tiutty sixth chapter, rcTiscd and edited b\ 

H SnmanoaH and Dads BatutianMatce, 1883 — The JfoAaioV'^ edited be Wilh 
Geiger, Pah Text Soeietc, 1908 — The .Vajlaia9isa or the Great Chronicle of Ceylon, 
transl by Wilb Geiger, assisted bv M. H Bode, PTS, 1912 

90 
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arc devoted to it. "We are entitled to speaL. of tlie Epic 
of DuttliagamanI as forming tEe centre of SlaEan^a's 
poem as the “Epic of ParaLhamabahu”^ is that of the 
Cufavamsa, the later continuation of the jMahavamsa 

Concerning the source from which both the Dipavamsa 
and the IMahavamsa have taken their subject matter, 
we are well informed of by a later work the Slaha 
vamsatika,® which nas probably composed in the 12th 
century AD There existed in Ceylon an extensne 
commentary on the holy Buddhist sciiptures, composed 
in old Smhalese language and presen ed m various 
recensions m the monasterjes of the island It was callet 
AWhal-atlid or Sihalatthalatha or Pordmithalathu BuddhS' 
ghosa vent to Ceylon, according to tradition, to study till 
aitlial-athd m the MahavihSra at AnurSdhapnra It 
that a historical introduction of great length belonged tc 
that atthakathd or perhaps even a separate part of historical 
character, an old chromcle mixed of prose and verses, anc 
it can be taken for certam that on the attliaXathd or mori 
accurately on the I^endary and historical part of it, the 
Dipavamsa® is based as well as Buddbaghosa’s introduction 
to his Samantapasadika and the Mahavanisa together with its 
tika The DIpavi msa is merely a dry summary of it or 
as we may gather from the numerous repetitions, of its 
various recensions, Buddhaghosa’s introduction to the 
Samantapasadika IS chiefly based on the Dipaiamsa nith 
some details and supplementary additiors taken from the 

» n. S Ciop!«ton JR IS , Ceylon Ur lui. 44, 1893 pp CO C, 

• J/aWw«»5»« riW or WA^ttluippttU<inT rv\ued »nd «dit«d tiT Pundit Eatn 
«ntndawB »nd M l»»5)«aar» IlhiUn. Cblombo 1895 Cl W Gager, 2eiiaclir d D. 
31org«ol. Onellicb^ 63. 19<^ pp 540 S £ 548 &. 

* Cl. alio OMenberg • Z>t.. iDtrodoction. pp 1.9 
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atthakatha. Tke Mahavamsa contains plenty of new 
materials, taken also directly from the atthakr.tha and 
sometimes also, I believe, from popular tradition. The same 
holds good with regard to the Mahavamsa-tika. In the 
yourger Sinhalese literature chiefly the account of the 
Mahavamsa is repeated and supplied by a few additions 
of no great significance. 

As to the trustworthiness of the Sinhalese chronicles, 
I think that now the majority of e^^erts will agree, in 
the main at least, with what I said on this subject in 
my Mahavaihsa translation (pp. xii fi.). Dipavamsa and 
SlahSvamsa are a miictuTc of legends ana of historical 
truth, and they must be used, of course, with caution 
and with criticism. They are by no means infallible. 
Tn the account of the oldest period the legends pievail, 
but it is not very difficult to isolate them, and the more 
W’e approach to the last contmics, B.C., the greater is the 
trustworthiness of the chroiiiclcs Their authors triea at 
least to tell tne truth, and they did never couscicusly 
fabricate, I believe, the historical facts. It must 
be borne in mind that they were no doubt Buddhist 
monks, and that they wished to write an ecclesiastical 
rather than a secular history of Ceylon but they 
were impartial enough to acknowledge even the vttues 
of a Dami a ruler like E.ara. Moreover the Ceylonese 
tradition is supported to a considerable exient by external 
testimonies. I have collected some of them (I. 1. p. sv ff.) 
and I may add here that the names of sev^al Lings of 
Ceylon also occur in ancient Sinhalese inscriptions in the 
same or a very similar form and in the same sequence 
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as in Dipavaiiisa iiud 31aliuvumsa.' Professor S. JAvi by 
compaTison with the Cliinese annals attains to the result 
that from the 4t]i ccutiiTV B.C. tlio Sinhalese chronicles 
may be called n solid source of lustoriciil information.* 

HHvr PEinon : rnoM vijaya to mutasua 
The history of Ceylon beguis with the first j\Tyan immi- 
gration into the island. The name of the leader of the immi- 
grants, Vijaya,is certainly historical, but the details of the 
event are veiled in legendary darkness IVc do not know 
the exact time when it took place, nor thepartof India where 
Vijaya came from. Tradition tcllsus’ that Vijaya arrived jiLst 
ou the day, or at least, as it issaidiu thcDipavemsa (ix. 21 f.) 
at the time, of the Buddha’s death, that would mean in or 
about the year 453 B C. according to the Ceylonese clnpuo- 
logy, or 483 B.C, according to the results of modern calcula- 
tion. But this comcidencc of the two events is, no doubt, a 
later comhinatdou, and vre must confine ourselves to the 
statement that the arrival of Vijaya and his companions in 
Ceylon may probably have taken place in the fifth century 
B.O. It would he of interest to know exactly from which 
part of India the first Aryan immigrants came. But this 
question is still open to controvert^-. According to the 
Mahavamsa (vii. 1 fi ), Vjjaya’s great-grandmother was a 
Kalinga-princess and was married to the king of Vauga 
(Bengal). Her daughter was carried away by a lion when 

* See below tottanls the end ol this chapter. 

* Journal des 1903> p S39 

•Mr C. 47. As to the date of the Buddha’s death Irefer chjcflj-toriett, Jonm. 

Rov As. Soc, 1906, pp 9S4fi . 1909 pn 1H» 3S3S V.A. South accepts 487 or 486 
B C as the rear of the i>anmrra5ia (EtifyButory India, pp, 41S ) , Gopala Aiver, 
(Iitd, Ant 37, 190S, pp. 34lfi.), 4S6 B C. Seo Ceieer, >Ir transL p^ isu fl. 
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wandering in Lah on tlio road from Vanga to Vagadlia, 
and the lion begot on her a sou Siliabalui, the father 
of Vijaja Afterwards Vijaya, banislied for his laTvJess 
behaviour, came to Supparaka and from here to Ceylon 
Intlie I)^pa^amsa (i\ 1 ff) Vanga is mentioned as the 
home of Susima, Vijaj’n’s great grandmother, but m the 
story of Vijaya hunself only the names La a, Suppara and 
Bharukaccha occur 

It IS clear that the author of the Maha\ amsi believed 
La a to be situated in the N E of India, although the name is 
ordmarih used as the designation of a country correspondmg 
approximately to the modem Gujarat ’^Ioreo^e^ all 
the other names point towards the N of India as the 
country from which Vijaja started for Lanka Suppflra is 
the modern Sopara, and Bharukaccha, the Barygaza of the 
Greek geographers, the modern Broach Both these towns 
are situated in the Bombay Presidency 

It IS not impossible as Dr L D BarueW assumes that the 
tradition of two different streams of immigration was kiut 
together in the story of Vijaj a One of these streams may 
have started from Orissa and the southern Bengal, the other 
from Gujarat Still more probable seems to be the hypo 
thesis that the tale m the DIpa\amsa represents the older 
form of the tradition, that in the '\Iaha\ amsa the later one 
Vihich shows the tendent^ of estabhshmg a connection of 
Vijaya’s stor\ vith the home of the Buddhist creed The 
members of the clan, to which Vijaya belonged, appear to 
ha\e been called Sihala, the “Lion-meu ” Hence conies the 
name of the new inhabitants of the island To esplam 

> Cauibndge Histor} of India^ I, p 60C 
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as in Dipavaiiisa and ^raliuviiiiisa.' Professor S. ^7 
comparison with the Chinese annals attains to the rcsnlt 
that from the 4tli ccJitury B.C. the Sinlmlcsc chronicles 
may he called a solid source of lustorical information.* 

Fin‘?r I'lIUlOD : ritOM VUAYA to MUTA&iVA 
The liistory of Ceylon hegins with the first Arj'an immi- 
gration into the island. The name of tlio leader of the immi- 
grants, Vijaya, is cortainly historical, hut the details of the 
event are veiled in legendary darkness. We do not know 
the exact time when it took place, nor the part of India where 
Vijaya came from. Tradition tellsus’that Vijaya arrived just 
outlie day, or aticast, asitassaidiii theDlpavaiiisa(ix.21 f.) 
at the time, of the Buddha’s death, that would mean in or 
about the year 455 B.C. according to the Ceylonese cly^uo* 
logy, or 483 B.C. according to the results of modern calcula- 
tion. But this coincidence of the two events is, no doubt, a 
later combination, and we must confine ourselves to the 
statement that the arrival of Vijaya and his companions in 
Ceylon may probably have taken place in the fifth century 
B.C. It would he of interest to know exactly from which 
part of India the first Aryan immigrants came. But this 
question is still open to controversy. According to the 
Jlahavamsa (vii. 1 ff,), Vijaya’s great-grandmother was a 
Kalinga-princess and w'as married to the king of Valiga 
(Bernal). Her daughter was carried away by a lion when 

* See bclo'n ards the end ol this chapter. 

* Journal des pavants, 1003, p 539 

* Mv. 0,4". As tothedate ofthoBaddh*’adeathlreferchjefly toFleet, Joum. 
Itov As See., 1906, pp 9840 , 1909. pp US . 323ff V.A South accepts 487 or 486 
B C as the year of the panmrvaija (Ei^gButory of India, pp. 41ff ) ; Gopala Ajyer, 
(Ind, Ant 37, 1908, pp. 34lff.), 486 B.C See Geiger, Mv transL pp. xm ff. 
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to have heeu NSga It occurs m the storj' of the Buddha’s 
three legerdaij- ^jsits to the jslard "Whilst the puiposo 
of his first ^^slt -u-as to frighten the YaUhas and to transport 
them to Giridipa, ho arrived m Lanka the second time in 
order to settle a dispute bclurcen tiro Naga kirgs, ard he 
had to do \rith the Kagcs also at his thud visit There can 
he no doubt that, accoidirg to the tradition preser-vcd m 
Dlpa\am':'; and Mahlvani^a, the Nagas were of higher 
civilization than the Yakkhas It would, however, be too 
hazardousto draw from those legendary tales any conclusion 
as to the ethnic relation between the two groups The 
Nagos never recur in the history of Ceylon as the Yakkhas 
do But it IS remarkable that even as late as the thud 
century A D Nagadipa is used as the name of a district 
or province m Northern Ceylon * 

Accordirg to the jUahivaDDsa {vu 39 fi ) Vijaya founded 
in Ceylon the city of TambapannI, and by hia followers 
here and there villages were built, called AnxuSdhrgSma, 
CpatissegSma, Ujjeni, TJru'vela and Vijitapura All these 
setthments were situated, I think, in the north-westeru 
parts of Ceylon, althoighwe do not exactly know the spot 
except that of Anuradhfg.ma which is, no doult, the later 
Anuradhapuia huilt near the Kadtmba river the modern 

hlalwatu oya 

Yijaja died havmg reigned m the city of Tamlapanni 
thirty eight years His successor was, after a shoit inter- 
regnum, his nejhcu p£ndu\asudeva, the youtgest son of his 
brother Suniitta In order to obtam the solemn albneka 
tvhich IS said to le impo^ille without a queen, he afteruaids 

* See Uv . xzxn 9 end 3S 
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tKis namo tho popular iantasj* imenttd Iho storj* of 
Vijaya's father he virg I cen ttgotten by n Hon on a hi iron 
^vife. Similar tales "vrluch arc, of cotusc, of totcmistic oiigiu 
arc spread nil over tho world. 

"When tho immigrants arrived in LnikS, they met in the 
island ir\habitants of a diflercnt race ard called them icWm 
(sh. yal^ali), i,c., demons because they f scribed to them the 
supernatural faculty of witehcraft. The Mrhiivpmsa 
(vii. 9 ff) tells a legend, according to which Vi;a3*a married a 
yakhhini named Kuvannu, with whose help he overcemo the 
Yatkhas Butaftcnvaidaho divorced her hx order to marry 
a princess of equal birth, the dnighter of the Pandu kirg in 
3Jadhura. Tho historical nucleus of this tale may bo the fact 
that from the first times an intense mixture of blood took 
place between the Aryan immigrants on one side and the 
aborigines as well as the inhabitants of Southern India on 
the other. 

Ethnologists generally assume that tho Yoddes arc the 
remnants of the original inhabitants of Ceylon called joAI/su 
by the Arj’au conquerors, and that they are of the same 
race as the pre*Dravidian population of the Irdian con- 
tinent or as the aborigines of the islands of Farther India. 
Some hundreds of Vaddas are, indeed, still livirg as hunters 
in the primeval forests of Eastern Ceylon on a very low 
stage of civilization,^ 

Another name of pre-historic inhabitants of Ceylon seems 


^ I mnst. bowevtr, point out that the den ration of the name from SXr ryad^a. 
‘hunter,” offers senons phonological difficnltiea Theetemfonn (and plnwl also; 
ill radi This secnia to point to a Pali tnjjifa=Skr rarjila meaning ' cxcludto. 
lated,” aa Sinh aiJdi is denved from Dr Barnett. I (I P C04) spells the 

unmo Vi4<js,'but this i*. I bclieTO, not m concordance with the fcinhalCrO 
pjoamiciation. 
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to i,avo been Nuga It occurs ju tho story of the Bnddba’s 
three legordary \nsits to the islarti 'Whilst tho puipose 
of his first "NTsit irns to frighten tho YakUies and to transport 
them to Giridlpa, he arrived m Lanka tho second time in 
Older to settle a dispute between two Faga kirgs ard he 
had to do with tho Kages also at his thud visit There can 
be no doubt that, accoidirg to the tiadition preserved in 
Dlpavam«a and Mahavam'^a, the ITagas were of higher 
civilization than tho Yokkhas It would, however, be too 
hazardous to draw from those legendary tales any conclusion 
as to the ethnic relation between the two groups The 
NSgas never recur in tho history of Ceylon as tho Takkhas 
do But it IS remarkable that even as late as the thud 
c^turyAD IsSgadlpa is used as the name of a district 
or province in Korthern Cejion* 

Accoidug to tho Mahavausa (vn 39 & ) Vijaya founded 
m Ceylon the city of TambapannT, and by his followers 
here and there villages were built, called AnuradhegSma, 
Upatissegama, Ujjeni, Uruvcia and Vijitapiua All these 
settlements were situated, I think, in the north western 
parts of Ceylon, althoighwe do not exactly know the spot, 
except that of Anniadhf g< ma which is, no dontt, the later 
Anuradhapuia built near the Ksdnmba river, the modern 
Malwatu oya 

Vijaya died having reigned m the city of Tfmtaprnm 
thirty eight jears His successor was, after a shoit inter- 
regnum, hiB r.eihtwp£iidu>osude\a, the youigest son of his 
brother Sumitta In order to obtain the solemn slhueka 
which IS said to le impossiUe-nithout a queen, he afternaids 

» See Mr xxxTi 9 and 38 
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tWs name tEo popular fantasy inAcntccl the btorj* of 
Vijaya’s father hevirg I cen hegotten ty a lion on a In irou 
wife. Similar tales Tvluch ere, of conisc, of totcmistic oripn 
aro spread all over the xvorld. 

^Vhon the immigrants arrived in LrJlku, they met in the 
island inhahitants of a diftcrent race and called lh(jn igHIm 
(sh. yal^aji), i.o., demons because they f scribed to them the 
supernatural faculty* of witchcraft. The Mfhuvpmsa 
(vii. 9 ff) tells a legend, according to which Vijaya married a 
Yaliluni named Kuvannu, with whose help ho overcemo the 
Yaldhas. Butaftenvaidsho divorced her in order to man}' 
a princess of equal birth, the daughter of the Pnpdn hirg in 
Tdadhuia. The historical nucleus of this tale may ho the fact 
that from the first times an intense mixture of blood tools, 
place between the Aryan imiiugrants on one side and tho 
aborigines as well as the inhabitants of Southern India ou 
the other, •. 

Ethnologists generally assume that tho Yoddas are the 
remnants of the original inhabitants of Ceylon called jallAd 
by the Aryan conquerors, and that they are of the same 
race as the pre-Dravidian population of the Irdian con- 
tinent or as the ahorigires of the islands of Farther India. 
Some hundreds of Vad^os ore, indeed, still lirirg as hunters 
in the primeval forests of Hastern Ceylon on a ver}’ low 
stage of civilization 

Another name of prc-historic inhabitants of Ceylon seems 


1 I must, however, point out tbattfaedenvatiou of the name from Skr vyadha, 
“hunter," oBera serious phonological difScuHies The stem form (and plural Blaoj 
18 tod* This seems to point to a Pali rajj((a=:ShT xar^Ua meawng '/5' 

lated," 09 Smh eadt is derived from Dr Barnett. 1 (I p 

name Vaddo.'but this is. 1 heheve, not i ' 

pronunciation. 


concordance mth tho fcmhalcso 
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ttboriginnl txibe*? of Coylonj for ho seems to hn^c legardcd 
them ns his friends nrd allies 

Accordirg to MrJiRvamM nrd Oiprvr msa there ttcs an 
interregnum of sc%crtccn 3 cars betsreen Ihc dcthroreircnt 
of Abhn3a ard the succession of Pa ndukfilhara During 
this time n brother of Abha3a, Tissa \rns regent, called 
Gnnatissa m the later books * A reign of seventy years is 
ascribed to Pnndukubho3a, and a reign of sixty 3cara to his 
son ard successor Mutrsiva Thisehrorology is, of course, 
pure fiction Pnndukabha3*a was born just vhon Abha3*a 
oscerded the throne He xvas therefore thirty seven years 
old, when ho himself became king, and vould have reached 
an age of 107 3’enr8 Morco\cr it is impossible that Mutnsiva 
reigned sijrt-y 3 cars, for he was the son of SiuannapSlI 
whom lus father had mairiod before he won the ro3alt3 
I still adhere to the opinion that the names of the kings 
from Vi]a3a up to 5Iuta8l^a ma3 be taken as historical, but 
that the reigns of the last tno kings vere lengthened b} 
the chronologists lu order to ninki V2Ja^a and the Buddlia 
contemporaries 

SECOND lERIOD DE\ ANAMPIi ATISSA AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

men deahrg with tho history of Mutasiva’s son and 
successor Tissa called Desinampjjatissa we are standing on 
firmer ground Ho was the contemporary o£ King AsoU 
and he assumed his surname Deranampiya, or it was after- 
wards attributed to him , m imitation of Asoka In our chro- 
nicles great stress is laid upon the fact that the two longs 
wore mtimato friends, though they had never seen each 

■ Th. TS,M. o.t.. .««..«> .Sd ..mb., to Mm 

a reign oi 40 jrear* 

91 
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married Bhaddakaccdiia, a pnncesslom in flie Sakya clan 
Her brothers follorred her -to Cejlon and lived in the court 
of her husband By all these tales which in their details 
bear a legendary character at least a constant mtcrcoiirse is 
ptoved^to have existed between Cej Ion and India e\ en in 
those earliest times 

The history of the next kings is also a imxture of truth and 
legendary fiction Pandu^ asudeva died after a reign of thirty 
years and was followed bj his eldest son Abhaj a who himself 
reigned twenty years* Their capital was Upatissegama 
Abhaya’s successor was his nephew Pondukathaya " His 
father was Dlghagamanl, the son of one of Ehaddakaccaiiri’s 
brothers, and his mother the sister of Abhiya named Citfi 
The story of DighagSnianrs and CittVs secret love and, of 
the birth of their son is a romantic one and tales of sumlir 
kmd occur also elsewhere m popular poetry "With Pandu 
kabhaya's accession to the throne the royal dignity passed 
over to the maternal line, nrdthis ■was preceded, it seems, by 
serious combats Abhaya was dethroned by Ins brothers 
after a reign of twenty j ears, because he wa s inchr ed to come 
to an arrangement •with his nephew But in the war Pa ndu- 
kabhaya defeated and killed all Ins uncles sparing onh the 
life of Abhaya, to whom he left a fictitious royalty The 
new king made Anuradhopura his capital ard adorned 
it with ^a^lcu8 buildirgs Prom the accoimt of the 
'Mohavainsa (x 84 ) we may perhaps conclude that he 

had been supported in the war with his uncles bj the 

* \cwirdjnj; to Pflju -o?! S'* and £ rnr* The ronsd jimutcts i; vm in Mt (»nl 

Bt ) TitTe m themaelTfs thf arr»ai»nee ol a «t fcLfire (llv traul p. **«) 

* In the I>T ho Is caHe 1 ra^ijoka OJ ot rsknpijal* faj ) » 4). 
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Tlio next t^vo kings Jrnliasivn and Surntissa were younger 
brotlicTS of Uttiyn. But noTsr Rorious tioublcs arose in 
Ceylon caused bytlicinvasionsofthoDanii Thefirsttwo 
Dami,n usurpers, Sena and Guttika, reigned twenty-two years. 
Tlicy were followed by a Sirholcsc king, Asela,* but Asela 
himself wafe overpowered by ESra who came from the Cola 
country to seize tI\o kingdom of Lanka {146-101 B C.). It 
is n remarkable proof of tl»e impaitiality at d trustworthi- 
ness of the older ohronologists that they acloiowledge without 
restraint the o\on justice shown by Ei5ia to fiiend and 
foQ on occasions of disputes at law (Mv. xx: 14 ; of. Dv. 
SM*ii, 49-60). In the younger Sinhalese chronicles, however, 
this fact, os far os I know, is suppressed, and the author of 
the R^jdwU oven explicitly sa}s that he ruled badly for 
forty-four years ’ 


TIIKD PERIOD. FR05I DUTTHAClM Nl TO VATTAOAMA^I 
The national restoration started from the South-eastern 
province of Ceylon called Rohana — a fact that repeatedly 
occurs in Sirkalcso history. Rohana was always the refuge of 
princes who w-ac at cunity vdfk Iho ruUrg Jarg, or of Sinha- 
lese kings who were conquered and dispossessed by external 
foes. In this province Mahanaga, a brother of Devanam- 
piyatissa who was banished, it seems, from court on account 
of some ofienco had founded an independent dynasty which 
was never overcome by the Damias His grandson was 
Kakavannatissa, the famous founder of the Tissamahavihara 

1 A« 1 m JIv a son of Motaava and the youngest brother of Pevanaih 

of Ceylon, IraneL Irom ‘'Pujiiaht/a by B Gin»a*ekarn. p 15 
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otter (Dv. si. 25 ; 'Mr. xi 19). This seems to prov6 again 
that there was always some intercourse between India atd 
Lanka, and the most important event durirgDevarnmpiya- 
tissa’s reign, the conversion to Euddh’sm of the king and 
his people is well prepared and motivated by that tradition 
The fact of this comersion as well as the pcrsorality of the 
bhikkhu who converted Kirg A^oLa’s con, ]l.'‘ahirda, are, eo 
doubt, historical. I even behove that the Jliceska-mountain, 
now called Mihintale,* whith is situated cbout ten miles erst 
of AnuTadhapura,xeallyw£sthe locality, where the extension 
of the Buddhist faith over the island started hr om. The 
whole story is confirmed by the local tiadiffou which seems 
to be very old, as well as by the account of Hiuen Tsang*. 

The chronicles fully describe the further progress which 
the young Buddhist commimity made in LankR under the*- 
patronago of Devanampiyatissa. The first monastery, the 
MahSvihSra, was dedicated by the king to Jlahiida and his 
followers in AnurSdhapura. Here a branch of the Buddha’s 
holy Bodhi-treo was afterwards planted which was brought 
from India to Ceylon by Mahiida’s sister SanghamittS 
Other ^'^ha^as were built and thupas erected at various places 
and when Mahinda entered Kirvana, in the eighth year of 
icing Uttiya, the Buddhist rhurch was well establiBhed in 
the island. 

Devanampiyatissa died after a reign of forty years about 
207 B.C. and was succeeded by his son Uttiya who himself 
refgned /iw* yasrs. 


* According In A GoJjjickara tbe nanM ia dcnTcd from Md 

tains thcirfmc. ifc name of Aioia’, md _ *i » t>rt. 

* St Julien. us confr/ea oecMfcnfafcjr par 

Beal SS yv tt Kcrorrfa Beifem Worfill fip 240^247 liiom tuaop, 

howerer, calls Slahlnda the younger Wotber. not the son, of AIom. 
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the prince Thuln'hmn es king “with the consent of the 
brothahood."' Thulathana, however, wns soon supplanted 
by Lanjntissa who himself after a reign of nine years (60-50 
B.C.) was succeeded by his brothers lOiallatanagn (60-44 
B.C.) and Vattagamani. 

During Vattagainani’s reign the Dami'as renewed their 
cherts to take possession of Lanka. The king was defeated 
in a hattlcwliich seems to havetokcnplnconear the northern 
gate of his capital, and was rompelled to hide himself 
fourteen years in the house of one of his faithful subjects 
Afterwards ho resumed the war with the invaders. He con- 
gnered the Daini,n usurper Dstluka and himself reigned 
twelve years more. VattagSraanl was the founder of the 
Alhayagirivih5ra in the north of AnurSdhapura.® The 
L'atenit^' of this monasterj* afterwards seceded from that of 
the Mthavihlia, and from it the monks of the Dakkhina- 
vihfira separated so that the Thcrav5da qilit up mto several 
groups. The Abhayagiri monks afterwards accepted the 
doctrine of a teacher of the JlrhaBaliighika school and were 
called Dhammarueika alter his name.’ It was at Vattaga- 
tnsnl’s time that the Tipitaka and its AtthakathB, orally 
handed down in former times, were written dorm in books 
(Dv. sx. 2D-21 ; JIv. xxsii. 100 - 101 ). 

Tattrgamani died in the year 17 B.C. The chronology of 
his reign is fahiy well eatablkh- d. According to Mahavamsa, 
xsxiii. 80-81 , an interval of 217 years 10 months -and 10 days 


! of the AbfmjOBiritbupa havo no doobt been 

= A. It".'””'- Hceart that U '"U bo .amble 
S'V^a"Sl'b^X~sV.ToJaS;.K^^ Tbei.»e.».b.Abh.r.g». 

>a W,ebn.„,oaosb,. p lliA.n.Uoe..t M.». Areb. 
feort of Coylon, I. PP 15 
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and many* other monasteries in Eohana, and his great- 
grandson was Dutthagamam. the national hero Sinhai^^ 
people in the ancient period of their history just ns Parukha- 
mabahu is in medieval times. Marvellous stories are told 
about his mother and about his birth and his youth which 
clearly bear the character of popular tradition. He became 
ruler of Eohaua after a war with his own brother Tissa and 
when he had collected a sufficient quantity of well equipped 
troops, he opened the campaign against the Dami as. This 
campaign is lucidly described in the Mahavamso. It ended 
with the complete defeat of Ae Dami as, and with the death 
of ElSra who was killed by DutthagSmam in single combat 
neat the southern gate of AnurSdhapura.* 

DutthagSmani was clever enough in politics to appreciate 
the importance and the influence on people’s mind of thS" 
Buddhist doctrine. Thus after having established his king- 
dom in Anuradhapura he became a zealous protector of the 
church He built in his capital the SlaricavattivihlSTa and 
the LohapasSda, and the most celebrated monument of 
Ceylon, the Mahathupa, now called Ruwanwali-Degoba, w*as 
his work. His numaous mtiitorious acts are lighly praised 
in the historical books. He died in the year 77 B.C. after a 
Tfeign of twenty-four years. 

The influence on politics of the Buddhist church seems 
to have increased since Diitthagamcni’s times, for when after 
the decease of his immidatc successor Peddhatissa (77-59 
B.C.) a new king was to be eloctc-d, the counsellors consecrated 


‘ A cla»t«r of rtum not f*r from the ^lAlunhira ere calird >0 j>oj>ot«r trt«lit>on 
the tomb ol E Sra. ExcaTation*. hooercr. fa*tt tboon that iLwe rmn* new were 

• tomb, bet ruttier* TiUrt.proUbty the DahUjpatitSje cJ 31 t >1 

Memoi • of Arch. Snrr. of Ceylon, 1, 1924, p. 64. Tarhar, Andtul Ceylon, p. 312.- 
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the prince Thula^hmn as king “with the consent of tie 
brotherhood.’’* Thulathana, hotrover, was soon supplanted 
by Laujatissa who himself after n reign of nine years (50-50 
B.C.) was succeeded by his brothers JOiallatanriga (60-44 
B.C.) and Vattagainam. 

During Yattngamnni’s reign the Dami'as renewed their 
pftorts to take possession of Lafiku. The Idng was defeated 
in a battle wliieh seems to have taken place near the northern 
gate of his capital, and was pompelled to hide himself 
fourteen years in the house of one of his faithful subjects. 
Afterwards ho resumed the war with the invaders. He con- 
quered the Dami,a usurper DfithUca and himself reigned 
twelve years more. A^attogamam was the founder of the 
Alhaj'agirivih&ra in the north of Anurfidhapura.* The 
fTaten itj* of this monastory afterwards seceded from that of 
the Jlchavihiia, and from it the monks of the Dakkhina- 
vihrira separated so that the Thcravada ^Ht up into several 
groups. The Abhayagiri monks afterwards accepted the 
doctrine of a tenchor of tho MtliSsariighikn school and wer 
called Dhammaiucikfi after his name.* It was at A^atts 
mEni’stime that tho Tipitaka and its A^thakathfi o rb- 
handed down in former times, were written down in n. i 
(Dv. XX. 20-21 ; Mv xxxiji. 100-101). 


Vattrgamaniditd intheiearlTB.C. The ciron 
hisTcigrt is fairiy 'voll establuh' d. According to 

xxxiii. SO-81, an interval of 217 years 10 montis aej 


““‘is .1Cil0d3Tv 

' Mp X75WII 18 SaV'S^ianvnriaya 

• As the names of Jeta^ana• am? of tile ALhaxaojnikfl , 

•ntetchanged in modern limes I fmly amevith Jiy to 

sjieakofaNorthernSlOpaandotaanasleniStQna t^,**®* i, 

the laticr the Jefavana 

* NiLayaSaitjrahaua. ed Wickpunasingbe. n n, , , 

Surv of Ceylon. I. I>P 15 A ' » . A 

- Jjti. 
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Uos Utoeen the {oundetion o£ the 

ofthoAhhayagiti. the former event can he ted ^*7 

18. 240 B C.,' we are brought to the end of JIaroh, 
for the founding of the latter monastery. 

rOUUTH PEUIor. . FROtl MAUACOLl MAHAIISSA 10 MAHASEKA 

- Vattagamam's successor Mahacu OlahStissa son oj 

his elder brother Khallatanaga. ^ 

r:?’ ^Ts'rhTwtm^rmmLre/ also CoranAga's 

' ^ or Tissa and her four paramours, when she tecsme 
successor to and P jiahacflirs sou 

rs^°iSa-a blooay picture, indeed of the Si.^:a!ese 
’^“^'nt'that period But tt is hardly necessary to inention 
tL names of aU the kings reigning in Ceylon dunrg 
1 a centuries A.D. Some of thorn are h'ghly praised 

n 'troniclos as being devoted patrons of the Buddhist 
rl" .BhSbhaya (38^0 A.D.), MahAdAthika- 
church, thus eg.,^ A.B.). and Vosalha (124-168 A D.^. 

i^n^llnndcd many monasteries and restored or cmhellished 
Iheyfotmdcd ma y ^ 

^ ca^X fto against King I anSga 

m- 10^ AD.) of the Lambakannas (Mv. ^ 10 S.) but 
in" Lbion was suppressed with cruelty. The Lamba- 
re one of the most distiaguished Sinhalese clans, 
^'"“JhTcrairiarg several Idrgs of Ceylon, as Vasabha, 
^““tatiL SamgbaLdhi and Gotbakahhaya. Tb_e last 
Samgbate^. = I 316 AD. Even Laujatissa 

a ^ 

. noo. J n AS . 'W- n “ • “ 
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books nnd his brother VnttrgamnnT therefore nlso a 
dcsce, dai t of the same clan The kings mentioned as I 
said abo\o, in ni cicnt SirJialcso irscnptions are Vasabha, 
Vafikanufiikn Tissn (1C8 171 AD), Gnjabahukrgamani (171 
193 AD), iMnhallaniiga (193 199 AD ), ard Kanitfho Tissa 
(223 211 AD) The) are called in the inscriptions sue- 
ccssnel} Vasaba or Vrhabn, DcMlrampip Tissa Gajnbuhn 
GSirani Abaj'a DcmIi anipija Knka, Jfn u Tissa * 

The last kii g of the so called “Greater Dynasty” was 
Mahasonawho might ha^o rcigrcd in the first half of the 
fourth centurj A D Misled b} the wicked them Samghi^^ 
mittn nrd bj the ministor Sona, the king veted the liioi ks 
of the MahuMhura and compelled them to nbardon it so 
that it -uas desolate for mrc jears Though he afterwards 
caused it to bo restored, ho built within its boiu-danes the 
Jcta^ana^^ha^a, thus again encroachirg upon the rights of 
the older moLastcrj There was alrvajs a rivilry between 
the two fraternities just as c%cn now the Jetavana Thupa 
ruala in grandeur nrd beauty with the MahSthupa ard 
With tho Abhayagiri 




CHAPTER XXXI 
THE HOJtE OE PALI 

If We follow the guidance of a great pioneer in the study 
of Pali,* we must helievc that Iho Buddha’s molhcr torgne 
was Kosalan, the vernacular of a powerful Idrgdom of the 
7th and Gth centuries B.C. The Pali Canon as regards the 
Vinaya and the four Nikayas, with the possrble exception 
of the supplements, falls within a century of the Buddha’s 
deaths and the rest beiorga to the followirg century. The 
language of these texts is based on this standard Eosalan. 
It Is true that in Ceylon the tredit’on attested by Buddha* 
ghosa held that the largurgo of the Canon vroa MSgfdhI, 
but this must not mislead ns It is clear that the reference 
is not to the MSgadht of the Prakrit grammaiinEB, since 
these wrote centuries later, nor to the contemporary dialect 
of Jlfgadha- ^Vhat is meant is that the largurgc was that 
used by A^ka, the Idrg of Mrgadha, seeirg that the Canon 
was biou^t by his son Malunda, by oral tradition, not in 
writirg. Kow the edicts of Asoka reveal the ex’stcrce of a 
standard language, and tlus MagadhI is devoid of the pecu- 
liarities which are normally associated with the idea of that 
dialect, being in fact a yoiirgcr form of the stardaid Kosalan 
Ungxia franca already mentioned. The fact that Kosalan 
should have thus retained its supremacy despite the fact 
that the king of Magrdha beesme fcirg of Kosala mey be 
explained by a peaceful succession of iho former to the 

* /tirfin. pp ISSR , Catnlrulje Ilutory c] Itiita, L I87 } Pdfi BKliOTtOry, 
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Kosalan tlirone. There is a parallel available iii the case of 
tiro Scottish dynasty' ascending the English tlrrono ; the 
dialectsrenraincd apart, but the English spread at the expense 
of the Scottish. Thus rvo may conceive of Kosalan as 
spreading over an area from Delhi in the ires/, to Patna in 
the cost and from Savatthi in the north to Av.anti in the 
south. Puli may thus be held to be a litersiry dialect, based 
on the spoken language of Kosnla, probably in the form 
rrhich it assumed at Avanti. 

. tVindiseV and Geiger'- also agree in defending the authen- 
ticity of the traditional view of Pfdi as Jlogadhi. The 
speech of the Buddha, which is assumed to bo reproduced 
in tho Canon, was doubtless the educated h'ngao 
.which had been devised for the needs of the intercoiaso of 
learned men in India. Such a speech naturahy would not 
bo marked by strong dialectical characteristics, but it would 
vary from place to place, for it would assume a local tinge. 
The Buddha was not a Magadhan, but his activities there 
would result in his preaching assuming a definite tinge of 
MagadhT, which would therefore naturallj be regar e as 
his form of speech. But this Magadhl would be without 
the extreme characteristics of that speech, and would rafher 
bo the Ardha-MSgadhi or Arsa, the language ot the Jam. 
Canon. Mahavira and the Buddha preached m a similar 
form of language. Nor can it be admitted, on this theory, 
that the Canon was redacted in any speech other than that 
of the Buddha liimself. Geiger adduces iii proof of the 
fidelity with which it was sought to preserve the speech 
> a, to a. *• (r,™., isoo). i. 2 ««. 

9g 
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of tlie Master t]ie account in tlie Cullaingga, r 33 I, of tlie 
mstruction given by tl^o Buddlia, wlien it v'as lepresentefl 
to ium that it imgbt be desirable that bis teacbmg should 
be banded down cJiandaso^ tbat is doubtless in tbe literary 
Brabmanical language Tbc Buddba replied amtjanamt 
hJnJIhaie salaya mruttiyd huddliaiacanam fanydjnmtim, 
meaning thereby, according to Buddba^osa, to command 
tbe monks to learn tbe precepts of tbe Buddba m bis own 
qieccb, tbat IS '\Idgadbi Despite, bowevcr, tbe stress 
laid on this interpretation by Geiger, it is impossible in the 
contest to accept bis rendering Doubtless, if tbc pbrase 
cited stood alone it is capable of bearing tbe sense given, 
but it follows on tbe express statement tbat tbe monls, as 
of difCeient families and origm, were corrupting tbe sayibgs 
of tbe Buddba in repeating tbem saluya mruUiyd, wbicb 
in tbat context can only mean "eacb m bis own qicecb-** 
Tlie passage, tberofore, is decisive , even in tbe early school 
there was a defimte tradition ascnbmg to the Master liiraself 
the grant of authority to depart from the tradition of his 
^cech That Plb is Mugadbi or Ardha Magadlil m any 
sense, th^efore, is not fsvoiued by the CuUavagya 

It bas, however, been suggested by Bfav Walleser* that 
the name P'lb itself goes back to Pltall and that to PltslI 
bli”‘S"i, while Patali, of course, is present in Pataliputrn, 
the name of the Magadlian capital That term again must 
be deemed as equivalent to Putabpura, the change being 
due to contanunation with Vajjiputta TIio theory is not 
without difficulties, for so far as the eaadence goes it seems 
dubious whether Pali was really used as the name of a 

* S^raelt vnd Ilf in'*! ** riU (10*1) Tr<M Mtulel PclJ* ? (lO^C) 
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ancL ayira, "wliioli can be ex5>lained by metatbesis from ttc 
preceding form, or by epenfbesis after metatbesis of y onil 
r Yet again the y passes before the r by metatbesis, anil 
tbeu merges TVrtb tbe preceding vowel : tlins for Sanskrit 
aicarya and miianja w'e find acx^iera and issera Eor Sans 
lent -Xs- w'e bave variant treatments, (rXsa) beside 
paXUia (pal^a) , nlXla and acc/u for al^i , cuUa and cliuddh^ 
for Xsitlla and tmdra Or again hrasia gives Imt 

Itradas mhada , tain gives mlti, but ^airu satthu , wc ba'C 
addha for addhia but ihe for -dhie , rasmi for ra^nii but 
a«i7ii for «5mi , leyya for Wtya but mayliain for niaXyowi . 
yahldiant for yaJnara but jnhd for jihtd, and w> on Tor 
-r- we bavc extreme variations, accJia and illa (rX'o) 

{rju), hrahant {brhant), and tniieda (ryieda) Very signi- 
ficant 15 tbc fact tbat in no small number of cases we fint^ 
two difierent forms witb <^ecific senses , thus mddhi, success, 
but viiddM, growth , maya, wild beast, viiga, gazelle , Uiana, 
moment chana, festival, Utama, mercy, cliaina, earth', 
aUha, tbing, aWo, lawsuit , xaUati, he becomes, vattati, it is 
proper , vatla, dutj , and vatla, round For the common 
prthix^ we Lave jxtthaix, xaOiavtf puthait, and 

puthaii, and it is easy to multiply cases of variation No 
doubt tliese need not all be ovpiamed by dialectical mixture 
It IS true that PischeVs* proposal to distinguish between 
-U7i and cch asrepresenting Aryan -Xs and -^5- respectively 
has been bj no means successful,^ but allowance must be 
made for the operation of analogy and for the fact that 
boimd changes do not set in suddenly nftcctiiig cverj* word, 


i rfhij derirfttioii ii not unquMOomed. 

» rrommafil 2190. 

• Cerer, fp » 1 * nicli«l*<n, J \0'' »** n. 3. 
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but cjjcnitc grnduall}*, so that wo may come upon a stage 
of language in which the operation of the change is still 
incomplete. But it is not possible to ignore that there 
must be dialect mixture to cxplnbi so much irregularity, 
just as in the ease of Latin tbe necessity of admitting the 
existence of loan words is now freely conceded, as tbe only 
means of oxplniniiig the presence therein of abnormal forms.^ 
Moreover, wo must, as also in the case of Latin, icmembei 
that dialectical distinctions need not be local only ; m a 
society with sharp divisions as in .incient India, the ^eech 
of the educated classes may borrow isolated words from the 
speech of their inferiors, and among the latter processes of 
phonetic decay may well have progressed far more rapidly 
than among the superior classes, whose speech was deeply 
^affected by education, and by the influence of banskrit. 
It is in this way that wc can explain the occimence of the 
Greek form Palibothra for Patabputra, or Potenika as a 
derivative from PratisthSua, or KusinSia for Kuiinagara, 
at a time when normally phonetic change had not proceeded 
so far in cultivated speech ; as Walleser pomts oiit Stuttgart 
locally has lost its -tt-, and London preserves its -d- only 


in careful diction. ^ . ,1 

Accepting, towevee. the tact of a.aleot 
view of Ehys Davids, Wmdiseh and Geiger demands that the 
basis should be JIagadhi or Axdha-JIagadhi. Needless to 
say the Old Aidha-Jfagadhi which they contemplate is 
something much more primitive than the Ardha-Magadhi 
wKch has been handed down in the Jama Canon, which Was 


> MaCl. IIoloi™ * '« ^ 

tvcal/utatre laJi't (l&OO). 


Emout. ies (Imenl'Sdiakctaiix da 
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redacted late and in 'wliicli tie language lias imguestionailj* 
undergone mucli change. That we niubt recognise a consi- 
derable influence of Old Ardha-ilagadhi is asserted b}' 
Liiders/ whose view, however, difiers essentially from that 
of the scholars just mentioned. He holds that Pali is esseu- 
tiaUy as preserved in the Canon a dialect based on a western 
speech, not a Koine based on ArdhaOIagadhb and that 
the iVIagadhisms found m it are due to retention of these 
forms when the Canon was being rendered from Ardha- 
31agadhi into Pali. The discussion of the issue is difficult, 
because we have to reconstruct what wo may believe Old 
Ardha-3l5gadhi* to have been from the Pillar inscriptions 
of ASoha, and the evidence later given by the fragments 
of the dramas of Asvaghosa. The 3l5gadhi of tho gram- 
marians definitely represents a diffo'eat dialect than that 
of the Pillar inscriptions, and has an analogue in the language 
of the TogimSra cave on the Ramgarh hiH. 

■^Tien we pass over phenomena shared by Aidha-JIagadhi 
with other dialects, the number of Aidhamagadhisms in 
the early Pali texts is not imposing. The characteristic-e 
for -as or -or in Sanskrit appears in some adverbs, pure, 
SIC or sine ; in the formal address to the disciples, hJiiklhaie, 
and the curious hhanie ; in the nominative singular masculine, 
as in jnirhakiirc, and rsircly the neuter, as in ihillhc while 
vocatives such as Bhesile arc beat explained as nominatives 
transferred to vocative nsc. The Vedic iJhartnasas gives 
dhatiundsc. The form sc for (ad has parallels in Milgadhl 

> JiruehtlMcle VuddhuUicher hrantn, j>n 401 . Sii. Deri .Had, 1013. J*. 1003 

i Strictly tpealjnB 1*™^* *»“* iHi* old ArtlLa nigsdlil u butencaUt 

conlinoMi by JlajradW, »• ticb we most t«> Iia vp Wn •ul jccled lr> tttoo^ 

,nCftenf« ffuui olber dialcri*. 
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niid ArcIh'i-MiigT.dlii 5C, and it is sigmficant flat it is 
stereotyped iii scyijalliu, tad ynOia So again we find ye for 
Sanskrit yad The I found m sonic cases m Pali may well 
ho traced to Ardh*! ^lagadhl influence A number of more 
or less distinctive forms may be noted , saWnm (sd'Uam) 
has a par«al]ol in Ardha iilagadhi sallham , both hare lharu 
for Uaru, ?c7w for tent/, and nmgala for JdngaJa , both lingua 
bse the d in dams and daJt , both have llitia for Ida , pJiusita 
and ^i/u/sjya stand for prsata, cJidpa and chdva for sdia , 
<dieppu and cheppa for (epos , hata and hada for hrta, and 
for Irayastnm^at they have tdxaitxinsa and idiatdsa res 
pectivdy Again aft/a: vovrels and nasabsed vowels the 
Aidha magadhi of Asoka and Asvaghosa uses y&ia for 
ihe normal P'li eia, and this variant is found ho'e and 
there in Pali Very mteresting is the argument of Ludors 
based on metre In nii verses we find here and there 
accusatives plural mascubne and rarely nonnii'ihves m dm 
m lieu of the normal e wherfe that would ruin the metre 
if simply substituted for the Ardlia Jllgadhi form Traces 
of this termination can be foimd in the Ardha Magadiu 
of the Jam Canon despite the fact that it has been 
influenced by western (balccts As IVTagadhaii JluUer^ 
reckons the gerunds aNnhailhum and datthn 

It as clear that these examples do not go far to prov e 
that Ardha Mlgadhi was the basis of Pah and there aio 
excellent reasons for refusing to accept such a basis Luclers’ 
researches suggest that Ardha Magadhi had as characteristic 
Signs in addition to the use of yeia above mentioned, the 
regular appearance of e where Sanskrit has os the use 

* Grcmfnar of fht PaU Lattifaiige ji l‘>g 
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thaleo „„, 6 ce 3 medial consonants the dialect o£ ■which 
hoovers traces is one fax further advanced m phonetic 
n a? The Bud^a and Mahavno alike he holds iwed 
change the degradation of consonants 

, Magadhaa ial ct m wh. the scriptures 

’'tf^rhfxfdact«l therrwas a partmg of tlie ways The 
^ Tnuslv carried out the reduction of intervocahc 
Tams ngo Buddhists acted m an 

consonan J influence of the western elements 

”rtTg ml -ntrol of the Sangha The language 
who ® triumph of the Pitheyakas of the west as 

oonseemtes of the f ounc.l of TaiSah 

egamst rue gnnskrit influence was not accom 

r, ‘"tl/tre tme of A^ok-a or even of the later Mainjas. 
plisTiec J inscriptions shows 

ns the odduced for Lera s theme rests on a number 

^ forms found in Pah and m Buddhist <5i„,kr,t, 
of cxiTions lorni^ 
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'ind stippoTted Lj* tcrm*J used in Iho inscriptions It cer- 
tainly IS striking tlmt m tlic Blnlin inscription wc slionlcl 
find IngJmhiSdaloT Rahuhtiiin nnd atlliigicga for ndJnhtga 
of Sanskrit iriiero tlic softciung of the / is rare in P ili and 
the retention of eg is alien to it At Bliarlint ive Iinae 
Anmiiafeilihi for AnSfhajnndda Uaghadntya Jaiala for 
MaUadeia dStala, and aerj remarkably otoyffii for aiadesi 
Pall and tlic Jam Canon have Uagandnja for Sanskrit 
MaUndila while Kauitle is represented by hosiya Pah 
represents by KajmigaU the viUage which Sansl-rit calls 
Kacangala Buddhist Sansla-it has the form Rsimdam 
where Pali has Uifalana compclhng us to assume the 
existenee of an oldei dialectical form obliterated by PSli 
Pah has preset! ed/te»i as a place name but has restored 
otett forest By misunderstanding it has replaced AgiiamU 
as a river name by Aciramh and PoWiarasSh leally stands 
for PauBlamsddin of &ansta.t Similarly we may explain 
uvoBatU as opposed to Buddhist Sansfait poBudlm and 
ojapauu IS a replacement of the original derivative from 
what in Sanskrit appears as anpapBdula ^ ery sigmBcant 
arc three certainly obscure terms in the PatimoWm pmapla 
sangUduesa, and pScitkga which are to be 
derivatives of Sanskrit pdracla sanjfmh&sa and pMlu 
respectively So elod^ is really the eloU of the 
B,ah„am and the crux jaleg. palmn o the record o I a.sah 
IS explained bj JofeiiXo The insei.ptions of Asoka offer 
additfonal evidence of the weakemug of nitervocabc con 
sonants thus Delhi has Mi lor flji. Jau^da « ^ 
Indaloga, Dhanh W.m, and ajala ^ 

Pahbothra and Kusinaia are only exphcable by weakemng 
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Geiger' objects to the arguments of Levi as insufficient 
to prove tbe existence of tljis jn'e-Canonic language, but bis 
contentions are not Tvho}Jy adequate. It is true that not- 
all of Levi’s etymologies arc sound, but many comparisons 
are satisfactory. It is also true that the weakening is found 
not merely in tccbiucal terms wbicb may naturally be 
deemed to be taken over, but in more common words. But 
this contention' may be met by interpreting the facts as 
pointing to a more considerable influence of prc-Canonic 
g)eech on Pali than Levi contended for, 3loreover, the 
fact that hardening is also found in Pali is in some degree 
■it least explained most naturally as by Levi to be due to 
the errors of the' redactors who in restoring the original 
forma now and then went too far and created false forms. 
After making all allowances, it seems cle.ir that L«Svi ha^ 
proved that PSii as wo have it has been influenced by a 
dialect of Magadha in which wcakcm’ng of consonants had 
gone to considerable lengths. But such a dialect cannot 
poshly be trusted as lying at the base of Pali any more 
than the Old Ardlia-JIugadbl whence IwTio'uings arc traced 
by Liiders. Both these thalects, it seems clear, have in- 
fluenced Pali, a ''dew which accords well with the opinion 
of those who^hold that the Pali Canon Ls comparatively 
late and post-A^okan, representing the presentation in a 
western dialect of tradition,^ current in more than one 
3Iagadhan dialect. 

It is sigruficant that tlic c\-idenco that Piili is far from 
purely MagatUian has induced Sir George Grierson* to modify 
essentially the theory of "Wlndisdi tliat Mag.adhl is at the 
* Op ciU P CewMtmofofi’o.i rtJune, 
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bisis ot Pall Ills \ioi\ IS tlxat “Literary Pah 15 tbc literary 
form of the Jliigitlhi language the then Koine of India, 
as it ^as spoken and as it nas used as a medium of literary 
instruction in the TaksaSiIti Uni\ersitj ” The point of 
tho change of mcu' is that it enables Sir G Grierson to 
oxjilam satisfactonl} tho coincidences between Pali and 
PaiSacI Prakrit insisted on by Konoiv,* \^ho on the strength 
of them claimed Pah ns a dialect of the Vmdhyis and per 
haps of the regions to tho south and cast It must, however, 
bo pointed out that it is difiicult to accept the view that the 
Pull Canon ^\as redacted at Taksasila, and the antiquity 
and importance of the study of the P3h Canon at that 
uuivoisitj certainly cannot be established satisfactorily on 
the strength of the e\idenco of the Jataka book But the 
more important fact is that there is little cogency in the 
comparwous of Paisaoi and P5h drawn by Konow and 
Grierson (1) The hardening of sonant mutes is ascribed 
to both In fict, howc\er, the process is purely sporadic 
in Pall , in the principal PaisncI it is compulsory only for d 
and tho weak cases of lajan, and even in Culika Paisacz only 
one aariety demands the hardemng of all sonant medials 
In fact the phenomenon is sporadic throughout Prakrit 
and no identification is possible between Pali and Paisaci 
on the strength of it (2) The retention of intervocalic 
consonants is common to all three types of Pralorit found 
in A^vaghosa and is a sign of early date, not of special 
connection between Pah and Paisad (3) The use ofepen 
thesis in hUnya, sinana and hisata is an ortory Prakrit 
feature as regards the first terms, while, if Aoso/a is not 

. ZBlia IJlT JEAS 1021 m Slit, 1211 
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a metatliesis of salcUa as often I^ekl, Konow justly adduce!^ 
compaiison ■with Magadhi Jasta (4) The change of J>(> 
ny, and ny to iin is ‘’hared l)> Magidhi, and probabl> is 
characteristic of all eaily Prakrits as indicated by those of 
As\aghosa (5) The pre8e^^ ation of y in hen of change to j 
is found 111 iMagadhh and is probably conuuon to all earl} 
Prakrits (G) The teimmatiou o in nominal bases is not 
merely found in Pai^aci but also in uestern dialects and 
IS ?''vnskritic in origin (7) The infle'^ional system of Pah 
IS generally similar not merely to that of PaisacI but also 
to those of other nestem dialects (8) The use of /m P^h 
can as easily be traced to the ■western dialects and to Sanskrit 
as to PaibSoI, and m fact only standard Paisaci retains / 
These arguments for the close association in space of PSh 
and PaisScithus do not pTo\e what is claimed, and it becomes 
therefore a matter of no importanco in this connection 
whether Grierson' is right m claiming PaisSci for the north- 
west or Konow in assorting the claims of the Vindh>a 
The latter -new has the support of %%hat is the more probable 
^lew* of the dialect and place of origm of the Brliallat?(d 
of Gunadhya, though the points iu\olved are far from 
bemg certain But it is noteworthy in this connection that 
Grierson admits that Piaacas maj ha^o ad^anced into 
Itajputunu and the Konkau One pomt also, it may be 
noted, tells against the mow of Grierson, namely the fa ct^ 
that PaisacI has only the sibilant s, "ahich ^\ould be strange 
it it Were really a dialect of the north est 

Grierson’s mow, howe\ 0 r, coming ns ifc does, from a 
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believer in. tlie Magadhi basis of Pah, is a significant admission 
of tfie strength of '^vestern influences, and, as has been pointed 
out, while it IS not proved that Pai^ci is essentiallyinvolved, 
there lb evidence for western affinities in some of the points 
and all of them aie consistent with such affimties This 
brings us back to the suggestion early made by 'Westergaard’ 
and adopted by E Kubn=. which sees m Pah the dialect of 
TJjjayim. arguirg partly from the fact that Pali has closest 
affinity with the Girnar form of the Asokan language, and 
partly from the legend that this was the mother tongue of 
Mthmda. who brmght Buddhism to Ceylon It is now 
possible to support this connection on broader hnes, and 
to argue that at the base of P5li there unquestionably hes 
a Western dialect as opposed to an eastern Luders stresses 
mier aha the striking similarity between the Girnar dialect 
and Pah m the formation of the locative singular of -o stems, 
and m the accusative plural masoulme m -e In his work 
on Pah and Sanskrit B Otto Eranke establishes “ 
of pomfs m which PSh differs from the eastern Prafait of 
Afoka, and ho equally demonstrates that it depths in 
important matters from the north-n estern Prakrit He 
shows at the same time that in the north western and the 
western dialects there arc important eomoidences with 
Prih Thus we find parallels for the assimilation of ly to H . 
for the retention of r in Iralmana . « represents rm the 
declension of nours of relationship m place of . in the eastern 
dialect, alam is ouiplojcd mstcad of hakam, and oyom 
f'cn es as nominate e mascwline and feminine of tfie demons- 

» Utber oUesUn /etfrot. « dtr tHiiecIttn Gexhtdle, i« 47 

* 2?eifrtl/7e 2ur Fah Grammatd p 0 

» S,i . Akad, 1913 PP 
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a metatlicbis ol ^ukaUt as oltui IjcJd, ]voj)o^\ ja'stly adduces 
comparison ^rngatUd fasla (1) The change of ;»» 
inj, iMxd ntj to Tin is -'hared bj "Mugidhi, »nd probably i'' 
characteristic of all oirh IVakriti as indicated by those of 
Afi\agho«a (o) The prescrxntion of y in lieu of change to J 
IS found in "Nlugadlu, ind is probably tommou to all carl\ 
Prakrits (0) The teriiunition o in nominil bifccs is uot 
mcTcl} found m PaiMci but also in •western dialects and 
IS ‘^anskritic in origin (7) The inlieuonil sjstem of F^h 
js generalh similar not iiicrcli to tint of PaislcI but also 
to those of other western dialects (8) The use of r in Fah 
can as casilj be traced t<i the western ibalccts and to banskrit 
as to P»is3oI, and in fact oal> st'indard PaisacI ictuns r 
These atguments for the close assocntion in space of Pah 
and PaisacI thus do not pro%c what is claimed, audit becomes 
therefore a matter of no importance m this connection 
whethca: Grierson* is right in claiming Paisacl for the north 
•west or Konow m asserting the claims of the Mndfija 
The latter view' has the support of w hat is the more probable 
view* of the dialect and plate of oiigm of the Bfliatkatha 
of Giuiadhya, though the points involved are far from 
bemg certam But it is noteworthy in this connection that 
Gnerson admits that Pisacas ma^ have advanced into 
Bajputanu and the Konkan One point also, it inaj be 
noted, tells against the vucw of Gnerson, namely the fact* 
that Paisaci has onl> the sibilant which would be strange 
if it Were really a dialect of the north west 

Gnerson’s view, however, coming as it does, from a 


j znaiG lio 
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suffix -tva by -tpa (-fia), and it omits frequently tlic aspira- 
tion in tbe equivalents of Sanstrit sth and stji. 

From these and similar obseiyations Franko deduces 
a location for the dialect at the basis of Pali south or south- 
east of the Kliarosthi country, the home of the north-western 
Prakrit ; south of Jlathura, and perhaps also of Sauchi and 
Bharhut or at least not in the vicinity of these places ; 
west or south-west of the region of the north-eastern Prakrit ; 
north of Nasik and east of Girnar. This suggests the area 
between the west and the middle Vindhya as the probable 
location, and Frauke conjectures that Ujjayini might be 
deemed the headquarters of the language, since A^oka 
was governor there before he became Emperor, his wife, the 
japther of Mahinda, was a native of Cetiyogiri, near Sanchi, 
In^mda himself lived there in his boyhood before he 
carried Pali literature to Ceylon. To these latter de al s 
we need not attach much value. It may be noted that, 
if Koiiow’s location of PaiMoI m the Vindhya region is 
correct, the paraUels between Pa. taci and Pah apoe rath 
the results of Fcanlce, and tbis agreement strengthens tho 
value of Konow’s suggestion, though in fact our knowledge 
of PaiMci rests on too unsatisfactory a basis to render 
V • fTit-Q issue of much real value. From the point 

or^r^f the history of the development of the Buddhist 
Pee ! Przvluski' has suggested that the claim of Kaiisamb. 

tee s Vronv, and we may readily admit that in Piili 
T ’’Tave it the ibalcct of that place played a part. It 
® ^ fact be unwise to seek to define closely the area 
ottha base dialect of Pali on tho strength of the miserably 

> '•w'”- rr- 
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In oihtt cafccs Iho inrnllcls are tonlincd to the 
tlZ. Ha^IUradoto and U.o .outK.esI Tl.s ae 
.n too o<i«.aalcnt, «I San,la.t Irta 

; ! nnd?/itor"'toTaoralicrIandd//.-i>d»ifor tlio 

'io and na«t« oI -« atou. . d ton too -tot. c o a 
atoms . oBhqno cases ol -« and -f. stems an 
mstinmcntal singular of -r stems , and c/m tor , 0 / a 
pacciso location lor mil is dcd.icod froin « 

tCZtZcllaloT’.r stems '’fepcci il connection ^itli *0 

*1 indicated 1>> the occurrence tlicro of forms ■nitu 
n-l ' i-alloLs sucli as jxtttmisa at Jimiiar , saltan at NSsik , 
^t r^d m toe equivalent oi daia, ami for dr m those for -dn 
*■ nnd rf. m cMia m Girn5r, nhere also aro found 

T tontials asa and osu . teimnme plurals 111 iiyo , and 

I°nlural Atmanepado endings m r The parallelism 
ifdh toe south, however, is not invariahle Thus we have 
seen that south of Nasto formsind«7m or d/m prevail ,_m 
N^ih we find mnsa in place of casco . p or pp, in Gnnari 
^ f f) aie fouBA m the equivalents of aima7i, where Pali 

f h anti &c represent Sanskrit Alt and Ate, \\hile Pali 

V Ai ’ though it shares with these dialects 

f r Aun- in Ai«Aflsa Girn5r again represents the abstract 
ortlD3Conibmat.oi.Bcerr»nU.<.pMt. p 118 SBcIicW JAOS «si 235f 
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shows du- for dvi-, later di- alone is allowed, while Pal 
has both forms ; Asvaghosa again uses tuvcim. as in Pali 
for the later (umam, and has tava for (nha ; he has also 
I'aroilia, common in Pali, in later- Prakrit nnknown, and 
for gerimcl I'ariya, fonnd in Pali, iforeover we find pekJch- 
(Sanskrit prel's-) as in Pali, and gamissiii may be compared 
with such Pali forms as saJckili, daWiiti. 

As against this evidence no stress can now be laid on the 
argument of Oldenberg^ who did not accept as historical 
the mission of Mahinda, and held instead that Piili came to 
Ceylon from Kalinga, a view accepted also by E. Miiller,* 
who pointed out that the oldest settlements in Ceylon 
were founded from the mainland opposite and not— as the 
Magadhnn theory of P5U suggested — from Bengal. Olden- 
berg supported his view by* comparing P5li with t?w draJect 
of the Khandagiri inscription. But the comporison yields 
nothing decisive, and there is now a substantial body of 
.evidence which points to western India as the prime source 
of the Aryan element in Ceylon.’ Lata, Gujarat, is associated 
with the legend of Vijaya. and, however slight is the value 
of that legend in other respects, there is no reason to dis- 
pute the importance of the place name, when it is found 
that the affinities of Sinhalese lie with the western dialects. 

Wo must, therefore, conclude that tlio basis of Puli is a 
western dialect ; but in it.s literary form, in which alone we 
have it, it is a very mixed language of the literary tjpe, 
far removed from a vernacular, and under a .strong ?*ans- 
kritic influonco. Tl;c date of the development of this 

» n«aya i., Jip L ff. ’ Piti Grammar, p Jii. 

• Sumti Kumar Chatt^rji. * 15» "2. "3 • Cdper, Lilrrnivr vd 

Spmehe dtr SinyMrjren, j>p, 90f. 
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inadequate and tinreliaWc information presented by the 
scant) inscnptnns "Wlint wo can reasonably say is that 
the basis was a western not an castoni dialect, and that 
neither Milgadhl nor j\xdha-j\tugndhl eliould be deemed to 
furnish the foundation On the other hand, there is o% ery 
reason to admit that both earlier ard later JIagadhan dialects 
have loft traces of them forms, probably as the result of the 
retention of forms from the Buddhist tevts current m 
Slagadlnn dialects The results of LCn are qiecially import- 
ant, for they render it evtremely difficult to behoio m the 
theory of the existence of an early Buddlust Canon in a 
Mngadhan o! the type cn\nsagcd m the theories of Bhys 
Davids and Geiger, and they confirm the doubts on this 
score which have been adduced on grounds wholly mdy 
pendent of language * 

pall as resting on a western dialect should naturally 
be foimd to bo strongly under fcanskritic influence and 
closely related to the early forms of SaiirasenI PrRkrit 
It IS, therefore, very significant that the conclusions of 
Luders* as to the chanefer of Old .^anrasenl, based on the 
fragments of Asvagho'a, show that that dialect had many 
affinities with Pah as recorded Thus there is no elision 
in Old Saurascni of consonants, and one mstmee only of 
softening of t to d , normalh intervocalic n remains un- 
altered , an imtial y is neier altered to j , as m Pali in 
ridySna gives yy, not is later jy , and ny result lu nii, not 
as later in wi , dam and i<fdm occur ns m Pah , in adaiiddraJio 
we have a as the epenthetic ^o^^el, not i as later , duynim 

1 Keith Svmut 3 

t frvrhst tie Jframeit pp 47ff 
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To sum up the conclusions suggested by our deplorably; 
scanty evidence, we may say (1) that the Buddha’s language 
cannot be definitely ascertamed from the records, and it is 
only by conjecture that we can assert that it was of Kosalan 
rather than Magadhan type Similarly it is purely a matter 
of speculation how far the Kosalan or Old Ardha-Magadhl 
(if for convemencc wo so style it) and the Bfagadhan or 
Magadhi corresponded With the Ardha-Magadhi of the 
Jam texts as we have them and the Jlngadhi of the gram- 
marians In the former case certainly, and in the latter 
probably, we should allow for much dialect mixture in 
the later forms (2) The teachmgs, or the supposed teachings, 
of the Buddha were handed down in vaiious dialects, and m 
one at least of these the process of phonetic change had 
advanced further than is normal m our Pah texts. (3) The 
Pall texts represent the doctrines accepted by a special 
school which used as the language of their Canon the dialect 
of the educated classes of some western area, whether Kau- 
sambi or Ujjayini or some other place cannot bo determined 
with any certainty (4) The date of this Pali Canon cannot 
be defined with any exactitude The one source of tradi- 
tion on which we ha\ e to rely insists that a Council under 
A^oka determined tlie Canon including as an essential 
element the KathaiaUlm The Asokan inscriptions ignore 
entirely the Coiuicil, and, uhen A^olm in his Bhabra edict 
mentions passiges of special importance in the teaching of 
the Buddha, grave difficulties* arise 'uhen supporteis of the 
existence of the Pali Canon in Asoka’s time seek to identify 

* L lie la Toussin, i flP301 pn 12fff Fora 

revoluUonnrj vjow, Bee JI Vaa E<I%U ton Bhabra l^ochinaU dai FdiU 

ron IJAflJra (19‘’j) 
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litemry Kpoccli niicl fho evolution of the PiUi Cnnon, doiihtlc^s 
on tlio haso of oMer trndition lurgely in I^rngadhon flmlects, 
cannot be ascertained with any certainty ; probabilitypoints 
to a date posterior to ^\boka« the siJcnce of whoso inscriptions 
on the existence of the Pali (’anon h most naturally explained 
by the assumption that It did not then exist. TJie nsorip- 
tion of n comparatively late date is greatly supported by 
the fact, which must be stressed as against Rhys Davids,* 
that tho forms of Pall are not historically the oldest of tliose 
Prflkrit forms known to us • These are to bo found in tho 
north-western dialect of tho A^knn inscariptions where 
tho maintonanco in some measure of tho three sibilants, 
the transformation of r into ir or nr, tho maiutcnanco of f 
in conjunction with otlicr consonants, and the retention 
of ftn arc, among other points, indications of a sialo of 
affairs lii^uistically older than the facts of Pali. Even 
in tho case of tho Gimnr dialect of tho Asoknn inscriptions, 
it would be impossible to establish the priority of PSii. 
Girnax* manifests such phenomena as tho retention of long 
vowels before double consonants, and traces of the rotention 
of r in certain consoTiantal combinations, as Well as the use 
of at which PBli assimilates iloreovcsr, it appears that it 
preserved for a time the distinction betweem tlie palatal 
and the lingual sibilants. There is accordingly nothing 
in the Imguistic facts to throw doubt on the view that the 
dialect on which Pali is based was one current some time 
after the ASokan period. 


I SndJhtsl India, pp 153f 

* Reichelt, Stondvnd Avfi/aben d*r SpracAwigstnK^a/l. pp 243, 247 The more 
archaie ch*racter of the north wwfern dialect la now easily seen from tho granunat 
rireo by Konow, Kharosmi Jnxr$pt,<»u pp xtiv-cxv CL Michelson, JAOS, nx., 
87, 83. * mcholson, JAOS , Xxil 2345. 
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To sum up the conclusioiis suggested by our deplorably 
scanty evidence, we may say (1) that the Buddha’s language 
cannot be definitely ascertamed from the records and it is 
only by conjecture that we can nssert that it was of Kosalan 
rather than Magadhan type Siniiiarlj it is purely a matter 
of speculation how far the Kosahn or Old Ardha MagadhI 
(if for convemeuce wo so st^Ie it) and the Jfagadhan or 
Magadhi corresponded with the Ardha Magadhi of the 
Jain texts as ^\e have them and the Magadhi of the gram 
manans In the former case ccriam)}, and in the latter 
probablj, we should allow for much (balect imxturo in 
the later forms (2) The teachings, or the supposed teachings, 
of the Buddha were handed down in vonous dialects, and in 
one at least of these the process of phonetic change had 
advanced further than is normal in our Pah texts (3) The 
Pah texts represent the dootrines accepted by a special 
school which used as the language of their Canon the dialect 
of the educated classes of some western area, whether Kau 
6ambi or Ujjayini or some other place cannot ho determined 
with any cortamtj (4) The date of this Pah Canon cannot 
be defined with anj exactitude The one source of tradi- 
tion on which we h'i\c to rely insists that a Council under 
Asoka deterniiiicd tiie (anon inchidmg is an essentnJ 
element the Kathuvatthu The Abokan inscriptions ignore 
entirel} the Comicil and when A^oks in his Bhabru edict 
mentions passages of ^ecinl importance in the teiching of 
the Buddha, grave difficulties* arise when supporters of the 
existence of the Pah ( anon in Asoka s tune seek to identify 

» L a® la Nallfo l oussin L Jt dt nnxim pi its Jlaitryat (1030) pP ISrfT Fora 
reTolotjonsry View m>c 5f W allo-er Bftaira '‘VfJrsals das EJtU 

fon i3A<i&ra (10 ) 
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tlie pabsnges, huggtsting tlio conclu’^ion that A^kn 

knov. notlung of the Canon rnrtlier, it is certain tliat 
the language of the toxta known to Aloka was not the 
Pall of the Canon Again, it is sigiuficant that c^cn tho‘'c 
^ho are inclined to greater faith m the tradition than it is 
easy to feel ha\c imuh difiicultj in believing that the 
KathaintOiu is of A}>okan date,* but avhat is clear is that 
this IS an essential element m the tradition of the Council, 
and that if it is not a(cci>tcd as true, it becomes cxtrcmel) 
difficult to attach anj \aluo to the Icgerd of the Council 
We maj ^\cll bollc^c that the aaens embodied m the Pah 
Canon 'uerc current m ccrtam circles m Asoka’s time — it is 
clear that they vero not the points ^\h^ch appealed to A^kn 
himself ^vhosoDhamma is far more popular — , and we can, 
if we like, suppose that m Anoka’s reign some steps T>ore- 
taken towards formulating these aiens in defimte form and 
commencing the preparation of the Canon ni the language 
v,e iio\s know as Pah But there is no reason to accept the 
alleged patronage of Asoka, and '^e cannot be absolutely 
certain that g\ eu so much respect should be paid to the 
traditions current in Cey Ion 


* 1 OUKIU, OJ Clt , P 13 J 



CHAPTER XXXII 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISIiI IN 
INDO CHINA 

To ipauy people, especially those who have access only 
toEnglishbooks,* the expression, “Indo-ChmeseBuddhism,” 
means the rchgion actually professed by the two countries, 
Slam and Burma, which, together with Ceylon, form the 
geographical area of the Southern Buddhism This view 
IS deficient on two points first it neglects all the eastern 
part of the Pomnsula , secondly, it does not make any 
allowance for tUo long period during which a great part of 
Jndo-China kne^ no other form of Buddhism than the 
MahSySna Therefore, it will not bo useless to trace, with 
more precision, the main lines of the history of Buddhism 
in these far-off countries This history has groum m tuo 
different regions iiKlcpcndcnt of each other and of unequal 
importaucc the eastern coast (Annam) and the uestern 
part of the country (British Malaga, Snm Cambodia, Laos, 
Burma) 

Tlic most ancient Hindu settloiuont on the eastern coast 
of the Iiulo CUmesofjjiunsuIal^cems to he in the south of 
modern Annam bot\\ccn Cochin-China and the mountain 
raugo \\hich terminates with Cape Varelh near the modern 
town of Nhatraiig, There is a temple of Bhngavati, «hic/i, 
tliough does, not date back to a \ery remote epoch (tlie 

‘Tie Psact »Q I well lutinup*! wort oi SirClitriet Eljyf, aAd Huddhum 

Londm iJil ooslit to bo »rt apart 
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tho p«ihsagc5, suggesting the obvious concliision that A^ka 
Icno'^v nothing of the Canon Ttirther, it is certain that 
tho language of the texts knonn to A^ka vias not the 
Prill of the Canon Again, it is significant that even those 
who arc inclined to greater faith m tho tradition than it is 
easy to feel have imidi clilTicult} in believing tint the 
is of Asokan date* but what is clear is that 
this IS an essential element in the tradition of the Council, 
and that if it is not acctptwl ns true, it becomes extreme!} 
difficult to attach anj value to the legend of the Council 
We ma} noli behove tint the views embodied in the Pah 
Canon were current m certam circles m Asoka’s time — it is 
clear that they were not the points w hich appealed to Aloka 
himself whoso Dhamma is far more popular — , and we car 
if we like, suppose that m A^oka s reign some steps wer 
taken towards formuhtmg these views in definite form ant 
commencing the preparation of the Canon in the languag 
we now know as Pilli But there is no reason to accept th 
alleged patronage of Asoka, and we cannot be absolutely 
certain that even so much respect should be paid to th( 
traditioi^ current in Ceylon 


loB.«io, op cit.p 139 
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up to the frontier ofTongking.' It might also stand for 
the kingdom of Pandiiranga, which later on became a vassal 
principality of Campa 

The epigraphy of Campa (leaving aside the inscription 
of Vo-canh) is, at fii'Bt, clearly Saiva. Itisinthe 9th century 
only that Buddhism makes its appearance there. In the 
second quarter of that century, a Buddhist of Pandurahga, 
Samanta by name, dedicates two monasteries (vihara) and 
two temples to the Jina and Siva (JTnasankarayo), the 
jimsasti being written by hia son, Sthavira Buddha- 
nirvfina From that time is noticed th e close association of 
Buddhism with Saivism which will remain up to the end as 
one of tho salient features of religion in Campa, as in the 
other Hindu states of IndO‘Chino. 

N Some twenty years later, the growing importance of 
Buddhism is affirmed by tlio foundation of the great monas- 
tery of Laksmindra Lokesvara,* a pious work of king 
Indravarman 11 who had assumed before his coronation 
tho name of Laksmindra Bhumilvara GramasvamI* and 
after his death that of Paramabitddhalokn. In tho foun- 
dation charter, the king glorifies simultaneously Lokc^vara 
and the Linga Bhadresvam. 

It is peculiar that in this monument dedicated to Loke- 
^vara not a single image of this Bodhisattva has been dis- 


» Jj Aurousaeau »n BEFEO, XIV, g. p 26 
a JSeC p *^37, no XXV 

» The nuns of thw monacterv ore sitnatnl near the rillape of Dong-daong In the 
DtoTince of Quang ram (Annsm) They boro been described by If I’armentler In : 

InvtnUiire doenpUfdet mmiimenliehamider Annnm.Toi I, pp 439 ff Tholnscnp- 

tiona have been published in BEFEO, IV 64 ff. 

* It va* ft custom in religious foonilafiona to place the name of the founder before 
that of the devatS Ink^Indn LoIce<Tarft^aTir)l.e»ranv founJed by Lakjmfndjn ; 

JIahtndTa.Tx»lte4nin=»Lf'he«Tan» founded ly MahmdrSdhipati. etc. 
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existing buildings are of the Ofch centnry AD), occupies the 
seat of a mubh more ancient sanctuary According to a 
tradition preserved in an inscription of the 8th century, a 
Mukhalmga had been erected there by a king, Vicitrasagara 
by name, in the year of 6911 of the Dvapara' age This 
fabulous date proves, at least, that the sanctuary of 
Nhatrang was considered m the 8th century as being of an 
immemorial antiquity 

Not far from this place was found a Sanskrit inscription 
of great historical importance It does riot contain any 
date but its witmg points, wuth a quasi*certitudc, to the 
third or the second century of our era * It owes its origir 
to a king who claims to bo a descendant of Sri MStarfija 
The wear and tear of the stone does not permit of any precise 
conclusion as to the religion which the author of that 
work professed, but some expressions such ns 
lariind ’ “compassion for creatures,” “lokasyasya (fatagati/* 

* coming and going of this world,” ‘'{j)raja)nam pnyaJnfe 
sariam uirs/am maya, ’ “all is gi\cn up by me for the 
satisfaction and good of creatures,” might gi\e out a 
Buddhistic inspection 

It IS possible that this Hindu colony w as the nucleus of 
the kingdom of Campa which, according to the Chinese 
historians was founded m the year 1D2 A D by an 
idventurcr, in ro\ olt against the imperial authorities of the 
proMneo of Jo nan and extended rapidly towards the north 


• r4JJ«i-*»lia«ra n»TO kal kabi U-dmparavsrK SflVicifr* 

ugitra-Mitiatlup t«h Sri Makhki ■ tmtenpltoM Kan-tcriU* Je CkaajA <t 

d^CamMj* palAiHi {«' fi lUrth el A Berj^igno Tarn I8W 1893 P S9l (Th«* 
i-ollertlon 1*511 be referred to hencef rth nnder tic f nil JHCC) 

* Iiucrlprionof Xo-einli I uUL.he 1 w /Scr p |0I *p I rc-editetlln the DnUtl n 
i* TLnit tnna H f Exlfcm>-Or mt M * , 3 (Xhw PulleUn will V referm! 
to beteafter onder ll e fono BEFEO) 
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covered but only some big stitues of the Buddha 
represented as sitting m the European fashion with hands 
resting on his knees * 

In 902 A D in the same province Sthavira Nagapuspa 
sets up a Lokanatha m the monaster} of Pramiidita 
Loke§\ara which he held as a rojal gift * On that occasion 
he was pleased to gi\ e a resume of the Mahavamst thcogony 
under the rather peculiar form it had taken in his own tune 
'VajraihatuT asau furnani Srt Salyamunisasanat 
Sanyo jii Vajrttdhrddhetuhhuddhanamalayo^haint (| 
PadmadhatuT alo Lole4iaraheltir jinalayah 
Amitah7iat.acoyiiJ tya mahdiunyo habhUia ha li 
Cahradhdtur asaw iunyuUto Vairocanajhayd 
ya)TasaUiasya heluh syat trWjo hhu^ jxnnlayah |I 
“In the beginning VajradhStu (who, though void, 
the cause of Tajradhara) became, by the order of SaJ^amuni, 
the receptacle of the Buddhas Then PadmadhStii, the great 
^oul, cause of Lokesvara, in compliance nith tlic word of 
\mitSbha — became the (second) receptacle of the Buddhas 
Cakradhatu, the ultra a old cause of Vajrasnttvn became, b^ 
the order of Vairocana, the third receptacle oftheBuddlias 
As IS seen, we arc complete!} here m "Mahu} Intsni though 
the name has not been jet pronounced This gap is going 
to bo filletl up At tho end of the twelfth century a pc‘tt\ 
king reigning m Prmduranga, boasts of practising the dhamia 
of Slahajuna and in testimony of Ins faith erects a Buddha 
Lokes\ ara m the district of Btiddhnlohn * 

* !• It ifl 1^ •urmioC'l lh*t rrprrtf! I 1/ k?lrari tin l^r tlin 

HgVlKs * fnrm whic't O nt»l »ith in Ch n* (\ Tonchfr lenito^api t 

p IW nn 31 5I*l.»cn* lloiaUm|«lu_l^|uinilhal.)’ r/ iofr» th«> rrr«fi m 

* IVoildbk I»V>>ir>n 

* IJEFEO VI 277 
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Afterwards we Iiave n6 more document. Nevertheless, a 
fragment which seems to date from the second half of the 
thirteenth century begins with the invocation Om mmo 
hiddhaija, which at least proves that Buddhism Was not yet 
extinct in that time.' 

Iconography confirms the data of epigraphy : thcjnd 
of Campa has given in abtiiidance bronze and stone.xisting 
of Buddha, Lokc^vata and PrajnSparamitii, Ar from the 
clay medallions bearing images of Bnddha ffDwards (from 
were picked up in the caves of northern Anyh-nan, formerly 
The conclusion of this review of our ,'the inhabitants of 
written and iconographio is that fromostly worshippers of 
up to at least tlio 13th' century thtonrisbed there, but a 
Catnpa were, in the first place,, exterminated them all, and 
lid the culfcvOf.th^ Buddhist Brotherhood at all.” 
Ooncerniug the preponderance of Saivism in Funan, it 
be noticed that although the head of the mission sen^ 
the couit of China in 484 A.D., Sskya N5gasena was a 
I^^uddhist monk, stiU in h\s description of Fnnan he exalts 
Especially the god Mahesvara (BEFEO, IV, 270). Never- 
eless, Buddhism enjoyed a place of honour m this country', 
illustrious relics weie preserved there, notably a hair 
Of the Buddha, 12 feet long which the king presented to 
^I'le Emperor in 539 A D. {ibid , p 2si) Several bhik?us 
Funau went to Clima for the translation work of the 
ho^y books , among them were Sanghapala and Mandrasena 


sleQcc of the kinsflom of DTStavatl n attested for the 7th ccatury bj 
n ‘jei" ot the T’ang Denaely and by the pil^tiias nwen taaag end I taing, 
1 A nert. but It may be mneh older 

* of its popuUtion has been brought to light bv fl CoedAi, />3ea. 

S3; U juiuojoc'i'J'Rtjl, BBF£0,«y, pp lloS.cf ibid iv, 223, note 3. 

vole 5 Id. -te* *^1, 

9.3 ■ 
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covered but only some big statues of the Budd] 
represented as sitting in the European fashion with hani 
resting on his knees.* 

In 902 A.D. in the same province Sthavira Nagapus] 
sets up a Lokanatha in the monastery of Pramudit 
Lokosvara which he held as a royal gift.* On that occasu 
'Was pleased to give a resume of the MahSyanist thcogoi 
regained tfther peculiar form it had taken in his own tim 
extended thelosau 'ptirvmm SThSiikyamiinUdsa^iol 
of Campa. lu^irddhetulihiiddhanamdlayoWiaictt \\ 
burnt down i}xQc^^e$vara1ielurj\ndlayah 

Idngdom where they bahhuvaha ji 

Taoism and Confucian^*^*^® Tairocanajnayd 
the ancestors and of hhuj jindlayah |I 

religion. As to tbe pitialjl^4&,!^0;_thongliBf“^ 
reduced to a few districts of Southern Annnm, som< 
them practise Islamisra, others a debased form 
Hinduism wherein no trace of Buddhism is found. 

II 

In its palmy days, Campa had as neighbour in the IV 
a state which is known to us only through the Chm 
historians and which consequently passes by the name tl 
give to it, viz., Funan.* 

It was a great empire wliich had the centre of its po' 
in the territory of modern Cnmhodm and extended 
suzerainty from the Lower Cochin Cliina to tho/ 
Bengal and from Upper Laos down to the jMalaj* ' 

• Twvia YrobaWy cwrrwjvMwl* to ifc* Khmer irort nwKV “inoon^^rr^**^ < 
the kingj of the rvnntry were rafted Kntnf man “Upg* of the nir/ 

Sirteadrei of Roin**~ » — . 
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s disaster, for, in 664 A D , thatistosajjOidy 
[fter the conquest, and precisely at tlie time 
pmmenced lus journey, tlie reij'miig t.nig, 
[u, praises two eminent Biiilsus (blnjisu- 
g in his kingdom both of nhom are (said to 
>f Mrtue, science, kindness patience, chanty, 
prudence” (TSCC, p C2) btla-^i ala^sama 
iyama dki ntdhi 

^possibly happen wasastrengtheumg of Sai- 
thcieli»ion of the Khmer kmg&, buttlicre is 

j o o > 

bbability of a persecution or a fortioi i of an 
'f the Buddhists by tlic new sovereigns An 
b same epoch ('Tth centiii y)‘ which associates 
bus donation, the Buddha, Maitreya and 
jproves that it was thcMaliayriua which was 
1 form of Buddhism prevailing in Cambodia, 
remained till the inroad of the Hinaygna 
Imesc wars, towardsthoIStli centurj wheiia 


pular figure of the Mah3> anist pantheon in 
Kes\aia This merciful Bodbisattva is the 
(thekiugdom , itisundei thispatronage tint 
laced , it IS his image that appears on the 
built along the roads in oidei to 
r to the pilgrims = He is % ery often a^^oci- 
^juapaianiita and A'ajrapniii It is especially in 
thatiijsffn^t-seejostohsye beej} 

^ * Inscription of Ampil R 1 lu </ Aymonier Le Qamboigt I p ■140 

s Cl L Vinot iolfcjifim «n JnilciCAme »n E Imit# osiolipits yuMi m a roc-fij on 
daZ^anntitrsa^re^tl Ecn3e Frai a\H ^ Extrt tt Otttnt lam 19 o T I pp 2’7 Svi*} 
Id liwcr i>/ <? « «1 Anlvr tt Vhar /tiaUu a« Can PEFEO T sn 
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at tlie end o£ tKe 5tli and in tlie beginning oI the 6th 
centniy {ibid., p. 294). 

Oiir infoimation on Funan docs not allow^ any conclusion 
as to tbe patticular torm of Buddhism which was reigning 


there. Perhaps sOveral sects divided this vast empire 
among themselves. 

In the south of Funan, the Malay peninsula was essen- 
tially a Buddhist country. * The inscriptions found in the 

region of Ligorand in the province of Wellesleyprovethatm 
the 4th century A.D. there were some important Buddhistic 
centres on the coasts.* Other inscriptions disem'ered on 
the south of the isthmus ot Kr5 dating from the 8th aod 
9th centuries witness the contlMiation of the some religion 
in those countries. One of them which commemorates 
construction Of tliroe caityns in hoaij\il' wf Avalohifc^^iL,^ 
Buddha and VajrapSni in 775 A.D. proceeds from the kl^ , 
)i Sri-Vi]aya (Palembang).* 

in 

Towards the middle of the 6th centurj’, a political revoluy 
tion broke out in the western Indo-Chiua: the Ivhmers cfs 
Kamhojas, till then vassal of Funan, overthrew the sovereig^sc 
state and took its place. 

It is no doubt to this event that I-tsiug alludes in thf' 
passage quoted above, when he speaks of the wicked kirC^ 
tv'lto exterminated tlic Buddiiists of Funau. ire may lE 
ircrmitted to believe that the pious writer has strongy 

Sutm tt de la 

IBo Ittin ** flo r InJoOIifno. laW. r 

* C. twciU-B. Lt {DLF£0, XMII, n* C) * 
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tlie Jma Amitaljlia (Unlimited Light) as a consequence of Lis 
having ascertained the limited light of the Sun and the Moon 
“Homage to thee Blessed One < vrho aie called PrajSa- 
paramita, in ivhom the Omniscients have attained their 
Omniscience ” 

Inscription of Ta Prohm, H86 A D (ii° k 273) 
Samhhdra-vistara-i ihhduta ^harmmalcuja 
samllioga'umntti-iapxit hliagaian libbaliah | 
yo gocaro gma~ginalmaja-dehahM‘)dm 
vuddMya hhutaiarandija namo stu tasinai jj 
lande mrultaram anutlaraiodliimcirggam 
Hhutdrilia-dariana’inidiaianailadistim | 
dliannman Irilolavidxtdmaratandyaxandyam 
antanasat-sadansanda-xifhanda'lhadgam ff 
samtjagvimnlU'fan'panthtayd umulia- 
sangopx santatagrhVapamrthasangah [ 
sangiyamdna-gxnasdsana'idsitdn ydn 
sangho bhsamJnta htapmhhaxo taidd xaJt j' 
traxlolya-lddlsita'phalapiasaiaxKa'yont) 
agrdnguli vitapa-hMsita-idlm SalhaJi | 
hexnopaiJfa-Jatild-pantjta-kayo 
Lokeiiaro jayati gangamapdnjdtah jj 
munxndra'dharmmdgrasatvn gunddhydn 
dliimddhhir adkyatmadr^d nitzKsydxn 1 
mrastani§vesaviKalpajdl(im 
hhaltyd jDxdndm janamtn naxyxadkiam , 

“To the Blessed One, whoso previous merits, as a result 
-of their growing are manifested m the bodies of Law, Beati- 
tude and Creation and who (thus) is divided, who is the 
domain of those who put on the bodies of Jina or of Bodlu- 
sattva, — to the Buddha, the Bcfuge of the beings, homage ’ 
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ma tvdsanir mmd yiarasur nidmlo 7nd JntidsanaJi 
md 7djd mdgajah Iniddho tmdgain iipanesijati || 
aLsispandani hhruio spandan ditssiavnan dunvicinUtam 
(isvdttlia sdinagct yad d,ivya 7 ii yac ca mdnusam f| 

“Oh, Thou whose roots are Brahma, trunk js Siva, bran- 
ches aro Visnu, Oh, Eternal One, king of the trees, Fortunate 
One > Universal Kefuge, GiVer of fruits ' 

“Let neither the thunder-bolt nor the axe, nor the mnd 
nor fire, nor the king, nor the furious elephant cause thy 
rum 

“Eye-blmking, oyo-brow-tremhling, bad dreams, evil 
thoughts, 0 Fig-treo, dispel all these, whether divine or 
human 

Under the reign of Surya varman I ( 1 002—1 04 0 A .D ) who, 
"^cording to a Puli chronicle,* was the son of the king of Sri - 
Dhaminaraja (Ligor) and probably belonged to tlio Buddlnst 
religion, as is shown by his posthumous name of Paramv- 
iiirvanapada, the Kliinors wrested from tlio Jlons the v alley 
of Menam The first Klimer inscriptions at Lopburi date 
from lus reign * One of them, the object of winch is to lay 
down some rules and regulations for the temples monasteries 
and hermitages, mvkes a distinction between tlie Rtliavins 
and the Mabayana Bhiksus ’ It is therefore, probablj on 
the Lower Jlenam that tho Halm^iina of the Kbmers and 
the Thcravtida of the Mons met A little afterwards, the 
advance of tho Khmers towards tho Nortli put them m 
contact with another race which was, in a short time, todriv e 
them back on tho Mekong and fiiiQlIy to wrest from them 

• Carntfdei ii’ains I cf DEFEO WV pp 23 ff 
» -3 * »»i«r Ze 11 ji 81 
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D wn*- tlio Tlio't 


tl,n hcROmony oI wc.torn Tn.lo-flm.n. 

(Ic'scomlpcl from Eitrma. 

Lowot Burma h tljnt o • cont'CTtinift 

vam.a, ^^II. 12, S„vnnnn- 

mission of Dip tiiprns Sonn nml UCn 
„,.rnni l.y tI.P Pounen wJ mission, it -loe* 

ASota. Admitting ti.o liistonclh continued devP- 

not tollon: tlmt it mopVs t„ tnct, wp 

lopmcnt ot ’’"'I'""*"’;" t l opl ics.’ A fla'l' »' 

inLn.ntion on i^ons state of Eo-r 

liplit allows us ■n-cnwoittotwodocumo3t_ 

Burma towards tiie „„„ „ pair pd gold-leaves 
. found near Hmawza ’ „.pmdwn “Tlinmmaporiyiiya • 

npon wliieh is engraved ‘ ‘P''' j5mldl.ist formulas 

"? d;,u,amr.,ete,. followed by 

the otber is a terracot a p^B „„a written 

tlm Vibliaiiga.* All tliesc .,p f,iose wliieb were m 

in oliaraeters intimately connecte 

use in Southern 3tmly of thePaliPital='>" 

Thisis about the tune when the study aiiection 

flourished in Kaucipnram Pegu, 

of the leamod commentator Dham ■ P' j comnninica- 

according to its own traditions hal . . 

1 Thf«e ol T«rAn3th»> • P - - AsiAtiqw 
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tion with Kuncipiixam' it is tempting to look to that country 
for the origin of the Hfnnyanist school of Promc, which 
might have received from there through Thaton its religious 
culture. That school continued to prosper in the following 
centuries side by side with a community of Vaisnavas, who 
has loft some remarkable sculptures.* The exact time of the 
destruction of Prome is not known, but it is likely that it 
took place in the course of the 0th century.* 

In 1037, Amiruddlia, the king of Pagan, invaded the 
Delta, became master of .Siidhainmapura (Thaton) and 
brought back to las own kingdom the collection of the holy 
books in P.lli together with several learned monks and 
dethroned the sovereign From that time, the Theravada of 
Ceylon completely superseded the mighly kOfl-ofoeWl— /n- 
”’Iipse_cult was a mi.Nturc of serpent worship, spirit worship 
and Taiitric Duddhism * It is strange that Pegu, which 
was etidently in a state of civilization more advanced than 
Pagan, should have left us no literary work anterior to the 
conquest of Amiruddlia and that the first hearth of P.-,li 
literature should haie been kindled at Pagan.* 

Thirteenth century witnesses a general advance of the 
Thai or Shan race lacibtated by the fall of Pagan dynasty 
which follow ed the Chinese invasions. They overran rani II ' 
the whole Burmese territory and passed onwards into tV'^ 


» Pi yirr vn- • 

Pronto anti Samara, pt \ 11, p 2 ** > I*, de Cerbo 

• M IlarveA the last historian of Burma, places it « „ * t ’ ’ 

lUutory of Burma p 1’) It cannot be pnortothccinbiaar 

China in 807 A D (Pelliot, T\m Iltiitrarttf, p Ifijj - to the court of 

• On the An, ece the eicellcut memoir of 3fr riiweiw- t. 

Burma and Tautric BuJdh,;n (Arch fearrev 4onn,i iT"” DurowUt.. Tie 4r! -r 

• The 6 r*t work is the Kankj a treatise on fm **1*°’^’ ^ 16. pp 79 ^ 

llbamma'Onapati. a Burmese of IO.a„(U H B*”™";'",’!,'"" -' D bv 
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Sukhociaya pro{cssc<l the Thcravuda with Puli as its reli* 
gious language.* 

Rama Khamheng had as his second successor Liithai, a 
cultured and learned king, author of a Buddhist Cosmology, 
entitled Traibhiimi lie ascended the throne in 1347 A.D. 
under the name of Dharmarajo. In 1351 he received the 
ordination and wore for a time the yeJIow robe. 

At that time, in the Buddhistic world, a growing esteem 
was shown for tljo Silialagana. a Sinhalese sect, — founded 
in 1100 by the Talaing monk Chapnta — which admitted as 
valid only the ordinations dating back to thcl^Iahavibnra of 
Ceylon. It is under the influence of these ideas thatDhnnna* 
raja called from Pegu the thcra Sumano, disciple of the thera 

Udumbara.whohad left Ceylon to settle in thcRomannodeSa. 

The king of Nabbisipura (Chieng-mai) obtained^ aftcni’ijrdv- 
fiom the king of Sukhodaya the pennissioif that Sumaua 
should be sent to him to restore the religion in Lis kingdom. 
Dharmaraja wasazealonsfollower of Buddhism, but this did 
not prevent him from raising, in the celebrated Hlango-grove 
(Ambavana), by the side of the great monasterj’ which uas 
there (Ambavanarama), statues of Jdahesvara and Visnu. 

Under his successors Sukhodaya stoadily^ declined before 
the growing power of the kingdom of AyodhyS, founded in 
1350, which reduced it hist to a small vassal state, then, 
to complete subjection. 

On the other hand, this new state repelled, tow'ards the 
East, the Khmer kings who had to abandon their capital 
Angkor, probably in the course of the 15th century.® This 


» For Tvhai dc Suliatam, p„. 8 a and Documeil-^ 

,r la (BtFEO. XMl. 2 31, HI 

» sLuo. xiii, 0. i-i. i» n .n.i \vui“;, 5? ’ 
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event marks tho (lisappenrflnce of Hiiuluisin and of 
Maliriyana whicli liad, for such a Ion" tune, reigned m 
Camhodin. Tlic whole comitiy now professes the 
Thoravuda wdiich tlie Thai influence introduced there at 
the end of tho 13th centnrj’* and to winch t]ic triumph of 
Siam assured an nneontested hegemony. 

' Tchoon T&Komn (120G \T>) ,‘The CVu Ka shave Uieir Vientl (BBFEO, 
n, p US) CA’u ^u=Chan*Ku, .NIy Ion!” apiwHrttion «£ the monU m Siam {IJ , 
xTin.O.p G) ThwpreetoPtlatAiUhowaflfirb *h« orijjmof mtvlem niKhlhwm 

III Dimbodia 



CHAPTER XXXIll 

CHRISTIAls^ MYSTICISAI IN THE LIGHT OE THE 
BUDDHA’S DOCTRINE 

The Buddhi’s doetane cont-ims not a trace of mysticism 
To be sure it brings unusual knowledge, and teaches also 
how to set up the conditions for unusual powers, but all 
this mth the normal human cogmtivc faculties c\cn if m 
the state of their highest possible deselopment, and the 
whole thing in the form of the Law of Causation, i c , of the 
consideration of all objects of knowledge exclusively from 
the point of view of Causality' But not only does the 
Buddha’s doctrine contain no mysticism, in reahtij 
ncier has leeii such a thing at all anynhcre in K The solution 
of this problem of mjsticism in general ought to be one of 
great interest to Buddhists also because it is precisely the 
consideration of this question which makes the Buddha’s 

doctrine sluno forth in all the more bright a light Tins 

consideration of mysticism wall be undertaken in tlus manner, 
that the system of the greatest of all B estem ‘ mystics ” 
■Master Eckhart wall be subjected to a critical valuation 
H the method by means of which he acquired his kmowledge 
,s penetrated then preciselj thcreb} wathout anj thing 
further, all other mysticylso o. „,ch are comprehended, 
just because thei haac all amaed at then results upon the 

3iywi\ \VC.\V>^ 


In the Mala P^xlM 
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Tl\<‘ ol^nTactmstic {om of all mysticism is tins, — a 
lUTf^ic ‘'inner liplit,” nlto«etlicr difTcront in its nature 
from i\ormnl cognition, which begins to shine in different 
indi\’iduals ; and then, as the result of this mystic “ilhiinina- 
fion,” a knowledge whicli, just because not won tlirough 
by normal perception, cannot be imparted with the appara- 
tus of this normal perception, words and concepts. The 
real ohjccl of mysticism, bowover, is the super-sensual, the 
transcendental, the divine, which lies at the roots of the 
world. 

Wmt position, now, does Master Eckhart occupy in 
this field ? 


I. 

Eckhart, as a Dominican monk, was a faithful son of his 
Church, a convinced Cntliolic. That comes out prominently 
in all his sermons. This also he expressly affirms, in as 
many words, when he says that he believes the Scriptures 
more than liimself. Tliis also is specially confirmed in tlie 
declaration which he had read out on the J3th of February, 
1327, in the Dominican Church in Cologne, in reply to the 
attacks made upon him : He had always only looked to 
the true Faith and to the right Doctrine ; every error whicli 
could be pointed out to him, he withdrew in advance, and 
wished he had not uttered or written. Nay, without thereby 
abandoning a single one of bis utterances, he corrected and 
recanted every utterance of bis of which any one would be 
in a position to point out that it was based upon a faulty 
use of reason. For him, therefore, the entire structure of 
the teaching.^ of Catholic dogma stood unshakeably firm. 

97 
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Eckliart, llowe^c^J was also of a nntiire inclmecl to meh- 
iaiion, or, more accuratelj^, inclined to holing iviOiin ; and 
tins m a manner and to a degree which for Buddhists, gives 
rise to a surprising supposition to which due expression 
will later be given 

These two points of view must be well borne in mmd if 
one mshes to understand Eckhart, and arrive at a correct 
judgment of him , nay, they are of fundamental importance 
to such an understanding 

Next, as regards the second characteristic of Eckhart, 
his endeavours after knowledge on the path of contemplative 
meditation, according to him the cognitive activity of the 
soul directed outward, never penetrates to the essence of 
things “All its activities — (the Sankharas m the doctniio 
of the Buddha) — the soul carries out by means of the forqe^,- 
What it cogmses, that it cogmscs with the reason If it 
thinks of aught, this it does with the memory Should 
it love, this it does with the will^ and every one of its 
outward motions is ever joined to some one means or other 
The power of sight it sets going only by means of the eyes, 
elsewhere it may not fulfil or bestow any such thing as 
seeing And so with all the senses Ev er for their mam 
festation does it make use of some land of means or other ” 
“If now the powers of the soul enter into contact with the 
creature, they take and create from it an image and hkeness 
and draw that into themsehes Closer the creature may 
not press into the soul Also the soul never busies itself 
more closely with a creature until it has beforehand fully 
taken into itself an image thereof , be it a stone, a rose, 
a man, or whatever it bo that it seeks to know, each time 
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It first brings forth nn iiingc Inch it hns taken in beforehand 
Old) in this ^\lse ina) it unite itself uith the object But 
if a man in ‘^uch \\isc takes an image into Inmself, thjs of 
necc'^Jit) must come from without tlirough the senses ’ 
But ever) image docs not point to and offer, itself, it 
ever leads, and points to that of which it is the image ’ 
Because the soul through external cogmti\c activitj cannot 
penetrate to the essence but always only to the outer 
wrappings of things, tlmt is to their image naturally there 
fore it also cannot upon this path come to a knowledge of 
itself Jsay witli regard to itself it nc\cr even manages to 
get as far ns to such a mere image since slic stands hchnd 
her senses, the senses which convey the images to her, tims 
for example behind the mediating eye Therefore to the 
«oul IS there nothing so imknovni as herself The soul so 
says a Master, is not able to make or project any imago of 
herself Therefore has she naught whereby she might know 
herself For an image ever enters only through the senses 
consequently she can have no image of herself Therefore 
does she know all else only not herself Of nothing does 
she know so little as of herself —even because of this mediat 
ing And yet although tlic soul kuons nothing of herself, 
iiev crtheless Eckhart knows what it is just as he also knows 
of the unknown God bey ond God w 1 at he is God is 
Spirit And yet through and through God so is Spirit 
that compared with Him the soul and the angels are almost 
sometlnng corporeal If any one should pamt the most 
exalted among the seraphim with black pigment the hi enese. 
would be far gitater than if one should paint God in the 
form of the highest seraph beyond all measure it «ould be 
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uulike ” Elsewhere he also says* “The divine Being is 
Beason ” “God is Reason, since he alone lives to Ins oini 
knowledge” And then again “Because the Godhead by 
His very nature is reason ” “And this rational Being or 
God to the rational soul has giien a shape even as Ins own ” 
“Therefore does Augustine rightly say 'As God is made, so 
also IS the soul ’ ” ‘ For the soul is created like unto the 
Godhead ” Therefore, thus, since God is pure spint, so 
also IS the soul pure spirit And how does Eckhart Imow 
all thTs ^ 

He knows it through his Church which teaches him that 
God IS the ■very highest reason, the human soul lus exact 
image, and therefore likewise pure spirit As a bebeving 
Catholic, these for Eckhart were axioms which stood fast 
antecedent to all indmdua! experience To doubt thein^* 
more especially to doubt the axiom that the soul is essentially 
spirit, was for the man in Catholic Orders a simple impossi- 
bility His indindual experience could, and might, merely 
ser\ e to conjirm for him the truth of these axioms 

And because the soul at its foundation, or because — on 
that ^e^y account — *'thc soul basis" is pure spirit, a pure 
mass of cognition, therefore the mode of cogmtion previously 
described which has the assistance of the fi^e outer senses, 

18 not esseutial to the soul * "All its acti\*ities the soul 
carries out by means of its powers,” ^\e heard above But 
“these powers by means of which she works, venly spnng 
out of tlic basis of the soul, but lu that basis itself there is 
ouij deep silence ” In this basis "there is no land of work 


‘ In coniriMlutincIlon to Uie Buddha aatumU) know* only 

wncH tlinkioc thu, c pnition »n »U nartimt-r and ten une seiui, for bi 
M<J alt functivi the actnitj ul the cxmm itecU 
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\\hatc\cr ” Thus the soul maj also again cease from those 
“actiMtics,” }ea, from ai! its powers whatsoc\or, tlius, for 
o\nmplo, also “the force hy means of whicli man digests 
food”; it can again “withdraw” them, “again call them 
home ” 

Eckhart calls these tnesscntial attributes of the soul — 
thus, what the Buddha calls analta — the “created,” “the 
imaged,” “the pertnimng to the creature,” that “which 
has name ” All these attributes are painful for us, and 
therefore m truth unsuited to us ‘What is of thtc and in 
thee, all this is aor} sickl> and corrupt ” lienee he names 
as the most direct aim, “the becoming emptj of all that is 
created,” “the turning away from all that is created ” 
Therefore docs lie require that to all tliat lias name the soul 
should not attach Usclf, nor this to it Therefore, finally, 
the soul must “pass out of her created nature,” it must 
again become pure spirit, a pure mass of cognition, and must 
become this, all the more so, that thereby at the same time 
it makes possible the hitherto impossible, to Ant, that there- 
by, it cognises the essence “The formless, image-Iess essence” 
can in fact only be cognised by its like, thus, by a cogmtion 
equally free from all limitations ansing through the senses 
“Tims, then, all tliat is imaged, strip off, and unite yoursel\ es 
to the image less and formless essence ' ’ To be sure, the 
essence of the soul, the soul’s basis, is aUmys pure, formless 
cognition GAcn when the soul is externally occupied with 
the powers of the senses thus with its cieature like parts 
inasmuch as no image nothing creature like forces its way 
into its basis , In the purest that the soul may ha\ e to offer, 
in liei noblest in the basis , in short, in the essence of the 
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soul, there is the deep sileucc , for thither reaches never a 
creature nor any image whatsoever” But, “the soul is so 
straitly bound to the powers, that she flies away with them 
whithersoever they fl} awaj For in everything that they 
effect the soul must be present, and that v'enly with atten- 
tion, else with their action they would brmg about nought 
If now in external action she should dissolv e away with her 
attention, inevitably must she be all the weaker inwardly 
m her mternal efficacy ” And so there results as a self 
understood path the reabsation of perfect “separation,” 
in the sense of the soul withdrawing to her innermost, to 
her basis, where she is wholly “one with herself ” “Perfect 
separation wills only to be one with herself ” “Thus must 
the soul keep herself altogether pure, and hve altogether 
nobly, wholly united and wholly inward, and not run outvyarc 
through the senses into the multiplicity of creatures, bul 
be completely inward and umted in the purest that she 
possesses This is her state all that is lesser goes against 
this ” “Will thine eye behold all thmgs, tlune ear hearken 
all things, thy mmd have all of them present venly, in all 
these things shall thy soul be dispersed Therefore does 
a Master say if a man would perfect an inward work, lie 
must draw in all his powers, as it were, into a corner of his 
soul, and conceal himself from all images and forms, and 

then he may work In a forgetting and in an ignorance 

(of the external world)— must he come hither Stillness 
and silence must there be ” **Kow lias the sonl dispersed 
and scattered herself abroad along mth the powers, each in 
its work, the power of seeing in the eje, the power of liearing 
in the eiT, the power of tasting in the tongue And m 
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equal measure are they all the weaker for carrying on their 
worl iniiardhj For eve^ scattered force is imperfect. 
Hence, if she will unfold a powerful efficacy inwardly, she 
must call all her powers home again, and bringing them clean 
out of scattered tlungs, gather them together into an inward 
working Here is an example There was a Master 
among the heathen He was devoted to an art, the art of 
reckoning He sat before the fire and wrote down figures 
and practised himself diligently in his art Then came one 
with a drawn sword who knew not that it was the Master, 
and cued “Quick, speak * What is thy name ^ Or I 
kill thee The lifaster was so wholly withdrawn within 
himself that he neither saw nor heard anything of Iiis foe, 
neither did he in any wise understand what was wanted of 
him And after the enemy had several times cried out to 
him, and he had made no answer, he struck off his head 
This in order to attain to a natural art How incomparably 
much more also ought wo to loosen ourselves from all things, 
and to gather together all our powers where it is a matter 
of regarding and cognising the one only measureless, uii 
created, eternal truth To this end summon up thy whole 
reason and all thy thinking , and thus turn them into the 
bottom where this treasure lies concealed If that is to 
befall, then know that thou must drop all else thou must 
attain unto an ignorance ” 

From these passages it stands out e\er more cleaily 
what Bckhait was aiming at practically E\actly like the 
Buddha, he aimed at Concentration of mind, at purest cogm- 
tion, midisturbed by an> thing else whatc\er — “Hail, of a 
truth, to the noble mind, that is taken up into the rich, the 
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bare cognition that is nnknoivn to all those tint are not 
stapped of their I, and of all things ” Only, Eckhart 
ercr and aoain insists that in this concentration of mind 
wo gather together onr deepest, most genuine essence, 
inasmuch as we withdraw into it only upon the lasts of our 
essence, upon our soul basts, which is 
cogmtion, le. cogmtion bound to no land of mediatmg 
organ of cognition “Thus-fthat is, ]ust in this pure 
spintuahtyl-must thou tarry and abide in thy essence, m 

concentration of the mind must reach ^“h a depee 
as. with the Buddha, brings about the raismg of he jnd 
into the “Realm of Nolhng Whalsoeter The powers of the 
mind must be so completely drawn inwards that the sense 
come to a complete standstill, and tbemta become cntireW 
receptrse toLprcssions from without Nay, oven 
ZcmLiicc of the outside world, of one s own persona i y 

:rA ;; rU 

-must temporar.lj cease - Then majst thou all a once 
liaeomo unknon.ng of all things, jea, thou -P- if 
an mnoranoo of thine own life also > As also befell St Paul 
when ho says ‘Whether in the bodj or out of the body, 
I cannot tell God knowctli ’ Then had the mind so 
wholly wathdraiMi all its powers intlun itself that for him 
the bod) had ibsappearcd Then, was neither the memory 
any longer actiae, nor the reason, nor the semes, nor yet 
those forces upon which it lies to guide and embellish the 
bod) tbe fire of life and the heat of life were sta)cd. 
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\\li(‘roby tlio body did not docHiic, though lio neitJior ate nor 
drank for three days Tims then ought a man to witlidraw 
from liis senses, to turn Jns forces inwards and come inwards 
in a forgetting of all things and of himself ” Tlien tlie mind 
stands quite alone by itself, then it is ahsohilehj no longei 
aware of anything mugul, and thus can aflirm Unit nothing 
more for U ts . — “And now tlie separateness borders 

so nigh upon tlie Nauglit, that betw ecu perfect Separateness 
and the Naught there is iioiiistinctioiL" — “Perfect Separate- 
ness seeks to be one only with itself. But to be this or to be 
that, this it does nut seek Foi wliosocvei seeks that, 
bceks tobosometliing ; but Separateness seeks to be Naught," 
“If tlio mind IS to have perfect readiness then must it rest 
upon n pure Nuughl • in this resides also the highest powei 
then' can bo Take a likeness from life If 1 wisli to wTite 
upon a M Into tablet, e^ on though somctlung c\ er so beautiful 
already stands wTitteii theieon, yet does it confuse me If 
1 wish to w'rite well, then must 1 wipe out what alieady 
stands thereon, and never does it serve so well tlieieto as 
when nothing at all stands WTitten upon it Even so all 
that IS called this oi that, must he out of the heart As it 
verily the case with the separated lieait Hence, thus, 

IS no this and tliat the object of the separated heart ” ‘ The 

soul sinks into tlic pine Naught ’ Emptj of all go-betweens 
and of all images ’’ There shall one then win a fiee pene- 
trating insion with indrawn senses,” there may the nuracle 

, rcIigiou-4 gcniuaca seek to make thnr way out of the transient the non essen* 
tial which Is things should 

return This es'cntial the ninrrellous thing ” the oitlinar\ man pictures to lumself 
as a jicrsonal Uod, the mystic os the Godhead, and the Brahmins as Brahman (neuter) 

98 
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1 1 iF'ft of all it \\'is ronjiruird foT tli( ‘'t*i tliit tlio 

5ou/ hd'^is, tliiH om jiciHiiiu c**‘?Liuc actuilh i‘' conijiUtcl} 
[Hire cOjiuitiou and tonfirnutl l»} fa(t, tlial ti 
lUl stripped off a<^ wlH the entire L\ttinal ^\o^ld ^'lth 
ill its splitting up into boinc one ind Ssonitthni", as one s 
own bod) with Its sensitut ind iti\t fiinetions, so tint 

in fact notliiiifi more itnnms o\ti but just tlie spirit tint 
lus become fret the itnlitoudbU cogmtiun alone, bare of 
all determination ’ And as for me no definite thing and 
no mdiMdual is an) longer present so also am 1 for none 
ail) longer i soul 'ilicrewith il is said that she is so 
completcl) stripped of e\er) knu! of deternunation >ea 
and of her own / also that she lias nothing more of !ier*elf 
to be present as ant/tlitny nhatsoncr foi (nvj one 
— woieU in which Lekhart agim deacriheb with dl tlio— 
iltiincas one could desire tin realm of Nothing ]Vhal!>ocnf 
111 Older to penetrate tlus. quite elearl) , let us look atten 
tt\eU at the following two patalle] pissi^^ts which in their 
aumUrit) in> their sameness, together with tlie ei-trciiic 
rant) of the oci urrciipe the) describe exute our awe struck 
istom&hiiieiit moit inpt daily when one remembers tint 
one set of words w i** spokin iii tftruiiu) thirteen hundred 
)eais liter Clinst and tin other m Central Indii about 
h\ e hundied ^ eais befoic Clmst Let us read thoughtfull) , 
word b) woid these sigmficaut documents for the fact that 
ill real wisdom finally tends toward one centre Thus 


Che BuJilha la perfect fasluoi calh it \ bban 
longer holla g J — 

Those ^ h see the e se t al (aura) n the i 
t al in tl e essent al 

They arriTe nerer at the esacDtial 


Ihcrc s Dgle concept »n> 
•n-cB.ent -il (a -i ) and the non es en 


But those who know the essential and the non-e cntial as what ther a 
They at the essential icnly do amv tDhammapada 11 12) 
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Mastor I'cUnrt ‘'\}s of the soul that finds it^self upon that 
lugh pmnaclo “ \11 is fallen aA\a} from it to :\liioh am one 
uhat'« 0 (.\cr touhl lie an}thin" \\hiitsoc\ir, or ^\hc^(.!) 3 ’ it 
could he am tiling \\lmtsoe\er to anv one \\hitsoc\or’ 
The Buddln ‘•us I am not aiuuhore \\hat'.oc\er, with 
ail} one wlintsoevor, in an}thing Mlnt**oe\or, luitlur docs 
anytliing \\li.it‘'Oe\cr belong to im am u lien Mliat'socior, 
with ail} thing hatsoe\ei sikIi a thing thm is not Tins 
}L monk'' is (ailed the third stage to tin n dm of Xotliing 
Wliatsoc\or * In tin face of siirli p.issatrcs ran then' bo 
the slightest doubt that tin domain elepicted h> ‘Master 
Eekliirt is just tliut of N’otlung Mnint-oeecr ' 

2 Hut with this (ognition Kikhnrt was not content 
In tills fashion nuked Ins own / Ins gtnuine essence In'* 
own «oid fmsis, had so far iimciled itself to lum that in no 
case had he an} thing to do with tlierno/arc hU parts of liim 
tints withhishod} and the fi\cc\tcrmf senses andthereh} 
with the phenomenal woiid made aeccssiblc to him tliroiigh 
these But Kcklnirt wislierl to know mon than merely 
about himself be wislied to fatlunn the nature of the entire 
world This midcrpinning this ktrnel of tlie world this 
ultimate arc, whicli supports all upon which all rests 
forhnn as a hi hiMiigCatliobc was iiaturall) f?of^ Essence 
in Itself ind God wtre tlurofon for him s)nonymous 
conrepts For him again tint stood sure hijntc all iikUm 
dual ‘ \peru*nc< Thi- his Churih guaianttcd to him ind 
guarintccd it all tin moic readih that this dictum about 
God as tlu primal) prnuiph of all is precisely what consti 
tutes its foundation Toshikcmaii} w i\ this luixndation 
‘ M ahnii \ika\t II '81 
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of his Church never entcretl his iiiiinl. For liim it was some- 
thing not to he touched j All the more so that every tliinhing 
man, of himself simply, through incie reflection, is led to the 
thought — ^just as Eekhart the extremely inclined to meta- 
physics. quite naturally was led to it — tliat this world of 
appearances in which we find ourselves placed, cannot he 
the ultimate, luit rather that something unconditioned 
must lie at the basis of the conditioned, feomething eternal 
at the ha'^e of the temporah ; and that the Christian Clnireh 
just means this unconditioned, this eternal, when it sjieaks 
of Ootl ForEckhart, as forever}* master of “divuie wisdom” 
it vas merely a question of penetrating with his reason as 
deeply as possible into this God-concept ns his Churcli Imd 
entrusted it to lum. Only with reason in its genuine scn«<' 
namely, through reflexion, and thereby, through ilaUiclloi 
not through immediate envisagement, does this concci 
permit of crystallising out as tlie liighost and nltimat 
abstraction that is won from tlic flood of appearances, an 
allow of being filled with content. “If any one imagine 
that he has knowm God, and pictures to himself anythin 
whatsoever under that name, he has known anything whal 
soever, only, not God.” “And so, man may not know a 
all what God is. Somewhat he well knows . what God i 
not. All this, then, the reasoning man strips of? ” “Th 
reason pulls oii this iiTappiug from God, ami takes simpi, 
Gotl : when he is stripped oi goodness, being, ami all names.” 
In tins -ivise, thus, did Eckhart seek to settle u-ith the Gotl- 
conoopt handed on to him by his Church, and irith the 


* C] Itivuttaka, 41 There tt, je mr mta „ 
sTuen If Ihtre tetrt not thin not burn, nut become, 

» way out o( the bom, h-^yme. m«l», not dwht.mhi;';’ 


feom, not become. Dot made, not 
made, not ariacn, then aLo 
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IS “ft lipht tint o\jt of (loil s Dftliin stmms dircctlj into 
the “onl ’ Tins ‘ cIimiio IirM’* must nriso in ft inftii in 
contndifetinrlion to tlic “nftttiTftI fiplit 'if In is to cn\nsipt 
truth And it nriscs the ninn thus hoconits n pirtinp-mt 
in dnine Oraci if lit shows lumsolf wortli} of it m if he 
makes himself fit for its apptarm" It t« perftctU clear 
without furtJur word*' tint for a nitiirc hkt Tckliarts 
the opouiu" up of such a prosjxct was hound to toustitutc 
the most powerful iina^/imihh spur to flit, < xpfrieiicm^f of 
this ‘di\im lipht ’ Upon this prciisd^ on this account 
was coneintratod tin whole of Ins prnrficnl religiosity 
And Iw iiMir rested until the preat eacnt was actinll^ 
ennsutumated — coivsummatod in that most profound isolii 
tion m that d< "olatcd w U cstranpemont ' m that ‘total 
stillness and sold '• which wo haac just scon him pmibo ns 
the Highest in which ‘ the man stands in a pure Naught 
thus precisoU in the rm/wi o/ n /mtsericr wherein 
man as nothing cocs to nothing J ot us jiisf try to 
pieture In ourseUes Hckhirt in this state as M\idl} as 
po'ysiblo 

All that was corporeal in him he had for the time being 
stripped of? and therewith also put a complete stop to tlie 
nctmties of the senses and thereby aNo completely broken 
down the bridge that connects us aeith tlie world E\en 
oaery mere memory of this aaorld and of its sense endowed 
hod} had disappeared from his mind and thus he had 
become fun viind jiurc htouiUff which stood oaer against 
a ‘A luglit winch jefc W'as not the "Naught , for the nund 
arpenc/iccd this nothing with its profoimd silence ’ in its 
el''\ation abo%e space and time a\here one escaped from 
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timo,” “‘;tands wlioily 1>cnum1>o<l " u pint need this ‘bottom- 
less al)yss” ^\llLrcnl notlung any longer is present to ^^lucll 
one might still cling, experit need this “imbLing being’ 
wlieroin c\tr} tiling “o/ iht im/wrc of un inuuji'’ uas blotted 
ont, and ^\lncll '‘inakcH the soul tlow out of itself ^\ith joy 
and rapture” Was not Eckhart obliged, thus Inmg and 
mo\ing and IiaMiig his being in the midst of what for 
him was the dnine, to see his warmest wish, las boldest 
strmngs, fulfilled in coming into muon with tlic tlodhead ? 
Was he not bound to behe\e that he, ‘torn out of himself, 
looked upon tlie nameless essence^” 

Can one c\en merely imagine that he in the Ic xst doubted 
that he bad found the ‘ secret entry into the diMiie imtuie 
where nil things tome to naught,” the sceiet access to God 
wlio “dwells in a stillness that is beyond all stillness 
And so, as a matter of fact, during las whole life, Lt ut\ei 
weaned of extolling this situation, tins rtahn of ^otllln^J 
W’hdlsocur, to winch las iron eneigy in striving after ton 
centiation Imd raised lam, as ‘ the true seeing into the 
mirror of God,” us the ‘seeing into the divine, niiiaculous 
mirror ” Tlieie opens the puic and elcai spring of the 
medicine of Graee which so enlightens the inward e>e, that 
in rapturous beholding, it experiences the delight of the 
divine visitation But lie not mere*I> Master Eckhart 
also heard ‘the eternal voice,” heard the Word ’ ‘lu 
the midst of the silence was the secret word spoken ’ “It 
opened and shone before me that it wished to reveal some 
what to me, and gaic mo to hioio of God Fo) xchch cause 
it IS called a Word 

At otliei times, na>, by piefcrence, Eckhart also calls 
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l))js sinmednto k \«lation of Ood the h\r(h of God lu the* ‘'oul 
‘ When man fetdios nn«! hitlnr God from outride, 

ht Ins not tilt tint” ‘Uorn is God in the tnipt} feonl, 
iiia><miuh as ht rutah himsdf to her in a new fashion that 
is ^old of lU f ishion, in an uilijilitcmncnt tliat is no longer 
enlightenment, wlutli is the diMiie liglit itself ” 

I lint t\en with this re\tlntion of the ticluahty of 
Q(,d — anjthing furtlicr Imd not hitlurto been rc\eale<l to 
hun — Ecklmrl was not jet content As theologian md 
phdosoplicr he knew that there can be onl) one G'od onl) 
one essence T!ieolog> taught him “God is an united one 
i liisis, as such, onl> thiongh itself and not through another ’ 
Gud IS present in all places , and in eaeh one of them, com 
plete But since uow God is one and all things and all 
pheos ate i single state of God Tims are all things full 
of God, — full of his diMiie essence without intermission” 
‘ Here the liol) tcachei-s ms •'cr ‘All things arc God ’ Tor 
this lies in the dogma according to w Inch the) eternall) ha\ e 
been III Ood and tlirougli tins is it proaeii” As a pinlo 
sopher howeecr who works without the assistance of thcolo 
gjcil doguns mere!// with the abstractmgreacon — ‘ tJie moru 
powerful and the subtler she is, iii that same measure w li it 
she knows is gathered together to a unity, and becomes oue 
w ith her — he knew What is the calling of E^'scuce ^ 
Its calling is, not to be anything outspoken or a person but 
unchangeably to persist m its umt) of essence Oat and 
the same is the natural essence of the person, aud aUc the 
essence of all things It is Bcmg m all Being, tlie light in all 
lighting the nature m all natures All this it is as the 
ahsoluttl) simple 
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Ecklmrt, for already as a reflecting theologian 

and philosopher, these theses also stood firmly established, 
naturally sought their confirmation in the “re.alm of Nothing 
WhatsocNcr,” — and also found that confirmation there 
For in this state of nothing nliatsoe\er, all particularities, 
all persons, and all things ha\e disappeared, yea, m it 
“disappears” for the soul even her “own nature” as soul, 
znasmucJi as she hears (his ^‘designation” only in so far as she 
gnes life to the body, and is the form of the same Rather 
docs there remain nothing more over save the idea of an 
umtccl, undifferentiated, thoroughly empty, shapeless and, 
indeed, nn-spatial Being since space also is dismissed from 
the mmd “Nothing more is left sa\e a united V” With 
this, hone%er, Eckhart believed to have directly grasped 
the /Ifl-Highest, the Godhead, the Essence in itself, believed 
that he had directly en\isaged this Godhead, this Essence 
In this “united Is” “she envisages the Absolute One ” 
“This Is exists as the unity, which is Being itself, — her oum, 
and that of all things ” This Is, according to Eckhart, is 
also alluded to bj Dionysius, so often quoted by him, when 
he says ‘ The United One is the life of all tkat has life, the 
being of all that has being, the reason of all that has reason, 
the nature of all that is natural, the light of all that has light, 
and yet is not light, not life, not nature ' The primary 
thing, saj s Dionysius is above all names , it is withdrawn 
from love, and understanding, and coucei\’ing It is higher 
than ‘ Being,” higher than “Nature ” It is neither Lght 
nor darkness ’ Truly, hou strange to all it has founded is 
this foundation ’ ’ 

But that tins “Is” is a rational “Is,” a rational Being, 

99 
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EckJmrt infers in coufirmalion of tJic teaching of Jilv ChiircJi 
precisely from tins, tliatit includes nlso the true being of the 
soul, inasmuch ns upon these heights, the latter is no longer 
able to distinguish herself from it and the genuine essence 
of the soul, the souhlKisiSy Eckhart had found in pure know- 
ledge, thus, in pure mentality. And precisely on tins 
account, “whoever seeks to penetrate and establish the 
divine miracle, easily <lraws his knowledge — out of himself." 
“In the measure that man knows himself, even in that measure 
may he come to the knowledge of God.” With this at the 
same time was demonstrated the ctenml vocation of man. 
It consists precisely in this, that “one becomes to all things 
an alien, a waste,” that “the outer as the inner capacities 
with all their activity,” that “all tliis must be awoy,” in 
short, that one must cast oil one*spmo»ah<y,inwhich,' 
however, Eckhart does not include knowing. “The peculiarity 
of the essence is that it is without personalitj'.” Precisely 
thereby one then has trithdrawn oneself to one’s genuine 
essence, the soul-basis, wluch is pure mind, pure knowing, 
and without anything fmtfaer, flows into it, since now that 
which gives form and name, and also alone is subject to 
death, namely the personality, is cast off in the divine essence 
itself. “The soul, in the unity of the divine essence, has 
lost her name. Therefore is she no more called soul. Her 
name is ; measureless essence.”^ Just “upon this, that I 
and God thus become one, rests the eternal blessedness,” 
which, on its part again, “consists in pure knowing inweaving 
with itself.” “Where God is blessed, in pure knowing 

» With Ihw may ^ couipared the woTd« of the Buddha “An Accomplished One 
freed from corporeahtr, la deep, immeasnieftble. nafathomable, as the great ocean” 
cj. George Onmm. “The Doettme of the Bnddha,” p 100 
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in^\eaving with itself, there «iIso shall the noble soul draw 
and receive her blessedness, even in that wherein God is 
blessed 

4 This flowing into the Godhead in accord with the 
modern spirit of the age to day is frequently apprehended 
as a doctrine of All One, as understood by Pantheism, on 
which account Eckhart also again begins to become modern , 
nay, our materiahstic moiusts actually think tint they may 
claim him as one of themselves But here we have before 
us the same incredible misunderstanding which u ould fain 
stamp the Buddha the representatn e of the highest trans 
cendenoy of our essence, as a shallow modern naturalist, and 
therewith as a materialist Eckhart tluough and through 
was so much a bcheMng Catholic theologian that nothing 
was further from his thoughts than to have the God concept 
become submerged m the concept of the world le to let 
God be swallowed up in the eternal norld process identify 
mg him with this latter All to the contrary for Eckhart 
it was a question of making compicbcnsible the triune 
God as the concept embracing all tiutli more especially, 
all true bemg the world however as an outflow from this 
divine Being and union with this God because the actinltsa- 
tioii of eternal bliss as the highest goal of man Ecklnrt 
thus, did not teach Pantheism did not teach that Pan the 
All, IS God , but he taught Pan cn theism that the All hn^ 
its origin in God Ho did not teach Physio monism which 
regards nature as the One What he taught was a T//cO’ 
monism which finds the One in God If once tins js under 

1 CJ with tl ui Nr® utt I'll Up 1 The Xtman has as sole taste thnUna 
founded onl> i the cert tud i>l its emn self tt a thiuVin; that is tim ted to th» 
cogmt on of tl e cert tude of its wn self 
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stood, then our modern “monists” also \\Iio, as gcmiinc 
materialists, one and all arc PJijsio monists, \m 11, as quickly 
ns possible, take their hands oil him, ns also another kind of 
modern materialists mil soon he obliged to take their hands 
of! the Buddha’s doctrine These gentlemen had much 
better Icaac the titans of religion alone, and content them 
sches mth their ov,ii “great ones” of whom thc^ ha\c 
legion 

Eckliarfc toadies Pan en theism He teaches it thus 
“In the Godhead distinction is to be made betwa\t the 
essence and its reaUsalton Essence, m the sphere of the 
diMno, means the Godhead in the narrower sense, and 
that IS the first that we lay hold of in it ” It is “m itself 
changeless unity and breathless stillness ” “It abides” as 
a united ‘unbeing Being” “aboac all knowing” “and 
jet manifest to itself ” Along witli this liowcver, it is 
at the same time “a liMng spring of all mdiMduahsation,” , 
and in so far becomes ‘ God ” “God and Godhead are 
distinguished as doing and no doing ’ * 

The Godhead becomes a li\ mg spring of individualisation 
“As itself a simple thing, it also holds things enclosed within 
itself in simple form ” since m itself there absolutely cannot 
be anj thing that is outside the Godhead just because this 
IS absolute Being Isot that we \\oiild haie been mam 
festly in God as we now are we were eternallj m him as the 
art in the master ’ Yet the essence as such does not gi\ e 
birth to things nor yet does it set them For the 
Godhead does nothing it has nothing to do B ithin it there 

^ ^ono tUe less EcLliart usee the ^ ord God also not seldom in the sense of 
''Godhead 
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is notliing to tlo, and never has it looked about it for uork 
to do.” “God, as He is in Himself, has essence , and the 
essence duclls in inaccessible stillness; therefore is it im- 
movable : it converses not, it loves not, it begets not 
And net H moi'es the moi'alile." This, houever, takes place 
in the form of a “welling forth.” There stream forth “the 
eternal life-forms” out of the essence wliicli to tliis extent — 
thus, so far ns it proceeds to become the generative principle 
— represents the ‘'outnard-prossing, divine Nature,” this 
“generativenoss” being a “subsidiary and dependent pro- 
perty” of the “divnne essence.” Those “eternal life-forms” 
or “the archetypes of things” arc tlius “the organised ex- 
pression of the divine essence” itself, “but m the eternal 
going fortli in whicli they arc emanated, yet without 
being a self, they arc there, as in God, themselves 
God.” 

This “eternal going forth,” to the Godhead itself — since 
“it is from the very foundation, reason” — presents itself in 
this divine reason “as conceptually another ” “The eternal 
going forth is a self-rev caliiig of God in pure knowing, wherein 
that which is kiiovvniig is that which is known ” In so far 
as the essence "proceeds to become “tlie eternal, primal source 
of things,” and it thus “inwardly compichcnds itself,” “its 
ow'n natiue becomes the object of its understanding,” “it 
observes itself,” i e , “the becoming self-conscious” euteis 
“as a further determination,” — insofarhasitdevelopeditself 
onward to “(?od the Father ” Is it asked Which of these 
determinations becomes the person of the Father ^ Our 
answer runs The essence in the Godhead Only, now no 
longer in its formei indeteiminateness, but in the deter- 
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ramation of engendering This fktcrnunntion projects the 
Father as di\inc person ” * The Father, mode and essence 
constitute only one single indiMdunl — God the Son, how- 
ever, IS that which is conceixcd in mind by God the Father 
“In caerj rational conceiving, so teach the Masters, there 
IS included a perceptible Word Since now God, inwardl) 
concci\cs himself, thus docs lus own nature become the 
object of Ins understanding the Father obscr\es himself 
m this sense, ns concerns Ins essence, the Son remains 
m the Father, and at the same time comes before him as a 
person, according as tlus process — (the self comprehending) 
—IS divided into two determinations In such niso is ‘the 
Son* bom and proceeds forth out of the paternal heart 
the Tford is uttered ” As the comprehended, this Son is just 
the ioiahty of the outward streammg life forms, as the “or 
ganised expression of the divine essence ’* Thereby this Son 
IS atthcsamotime principle which determines 

the seaeml hfe forms as such it is that which effects the 
orgamsation as such ‘ The Son is in the Father, the shaper 
of all things “ “In the birth of the Son all creatures ha^c 
gone forth and have recened life ind being , as hfe, thus 
do all things shape themselves m the Son ’* ' If thus*' this 
* shaper of tfnngs had not from ail eternity dwelled in the 
Father the Father would not ha\e been able to create any 
thing This IS the eternal stream of whichne\er a drop has 

fallen into a creative reason —this the going forth 'of the Son’ 
from the F ather ^The third person in the Trimty, how ever, 

the Holy Ghost is the product of the Father and the Son 
‘ The Father and the Son put together the Holy Ghost ’ 
Inasmuch as the Father loaing pours himself into the 
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Son, here, as it were, the love breaks and pours itself, now 
as the Son, again into the Father ” 

Therewith we get this result “The eternal primordial 
source of things is ‘the Father,’ the prototype of things in 
him is ‘the Son,’ and his love towards this prototype is ‘the 
Holy Ghost ’ ” “Up, noble soul • Exalt thee to a divine 
miracle ’ Ah, to this noble company the three persons, 
umted into an absolutely single being ' ” 

This IS ‘'the kingdom of God,'* “he himself in his complete 
actuality,” at the same lime as essence in his changeless, 
breathless stillness, and at the sametmem his “actualisation,” 
as “divine activity” m the three Persons Both, inactive 
essence in its breathless stillness, and divine activity m the 
three persons, for etermties have been muted, included, in 
God “Essence cannot exist without the Persons, and the 
Persons not without the divine nature ” ‘ Without inter- 
mission has the Father given birth to the Son, gives birth to 
Him, and will give birth to Him ” ‘ The Father, in eternal 
giving birth, is the primal origin of the Son Father and 
Son together, m eternal pouring forth, cause the upsprmgmg 
of the Holy Ghost ” 

This IS the kingdom of God /or itself, and independent 
of the created world “Here alone, in such essential umty, 
since he exists above all existence, is God in himself a king- 
dom 

To this kingdom of God “above all existence,” stands 
opposed the created icorld Truly the essences of all creatures 
abide m the second Person of the Godhead, the Son, “the 
image of the Father,” jind to this extent the Tnmty is already 
the world But yet this is only what ue call the world in 
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itself “The Tnnitj is it tho s-ime time the world, hec'iuse 
iW creitures »'irc pre hfpifteil therein ” In this world in 
itself, ]iist on this account there is as jet no multiphcitj 
’ In God the protot}pes of all tlungs are equal And yet 
are they the prototypes of unequal things The highest 
angel, the soul the flies ha\c all their equal prototypes in 
God” This world in itself asthemere' organised expression 
of the diMiie essence ’ is as eternal as this essence itself 
“In the eternal streaming out wherein the Son is born, the 
prototypes of things arc also streamed out Thus is this 
eternal outwellmg a primal source of things m respect of 
thciT eternity ” In contradistinction to this, the world 
spread out in space in names and forms thus the world 
of apjiearance, is created by the Tnnity tn time out of nothing 
“All things that are there, are not through themsehes, but 
haae sprung up in eternity out of a primal source which 
there wells up out of itself, and tn time are created out of 
noiliing through the Holy Tnmty ” ‘ In time are they 
created out of nothing, and by that are they creatures 
But m the eternal going forth wherein they ha%e flowed 
out, yet without being a self, they are there as of God, 
themselves God ” “Give heed to this distinction between 
the gomg forth in eternity and that in time * In this wise 
have we also gone forth in time out of the o\erpowermcmess 
of His Love ” 

TTe also have gone forth iii an eternal and in a temporal 
birth m the former case.m OUT profoi'ype wiucii is suspended 
in the second Person of the Godhead , and in the latter case, 
as the made creature, endowed with that “which has name, 
which itself is created out of nothmg ” “All that is created, 
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IS a Naught ” To be sure, in a wider sense, our prototype 
also IS jfself a creature hhe thing, namely, in so far as it also 
IS based upon the “divine actiMty,” in contradistinction 
to the genuine, divine essence m its breathless stillness, and 
its unreality ineffectuality 

Because the soul has merely welled forth out of God, 
therefore is it also not identical with the Godhead ‘ If 
it — (the soul) — also sinks and sinks in the umty of the 
divine essence, yet can it never win to the bottom thereof ” 

Accordingly, the path of the soul’s salvation is as follows — 

(a) First of all, the soul must “step out of” its “nature 
as a creature,” t e , it must pass over tnlo the realm of Nothing 
Whatsoene) In this condition it has stripped off all that is 
material in Eckhart’s understanding of the word , she has 
become pire mind, pure knowing She is then “no longer 
in a condition to Imow herself as a creature and a natural 
thing ” And because she no longer knows anything of all 
this, therefore in this condition she naturally also knows no 
more of a creator, and therewith also nothing more of God, 
by which Eckhart understands just the Godhead as a creati\ e 
potency God no longer is for the mind ’ The soul is 
also set upon no longer having any God ” And this is the 
greatest honour which the soul can do to God that she 
leaves him to himself and stands emptied of Him ’ In fact 
she is filled by nothing by absolutely nothing further what 
ever save by this one thought There is nothing any longer 
present for me ’ Be it well noted, also of her own body 
and its foiiers she knows nothing more There lias taken 
pHce “a dis becoming’ of all mat.” ‘whereby I do not 
wish to say that this form of existence of the soul comes to 
100 
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iiotlung such as she was before she was created This 
coming to nothing holds good only of having and holding All 
here fails the soul, God and the creature it must all be lost 
The soul’s existence must be upon a free nothing ” She 
has “gone o^cr,” “so that she now stands only in her pure 
indeternnnateness,” and ^‘luous singly and solely herself— as 

God” 

This knowledge, howc\cr, more m detail is as follows — 

Since the soul in the condition of nothing whatsoever 
knows itself m “her pure indeterminateness,” naturally 
with the limitation that she is mind, she cognises herself 
in this her pure fonniess mentality as standing outside the 
law of ansing and passing away, which holds good, of course, 
only of the material part of her that now is stnpped away 
she IS “rapt into etermty ’’ This, however, is just that 
which for etermties has been suspended as prototype of the 
soul in the second divine Person And precisely the con* 
sciousness of this flames up in her she comprehends herself 
as prototype, and therewith at the same time comprehends 
the second Person of the Godhead, the “Son ” “in which 
are suspended the prototypes of all creatures,” there “shines 
upon her the uncreated prototype, — (here simply the “Son,”) 
— in which also she finds herself as an uncreated ” 

In this retreat upon the eternal prototype at the cost of 
giMng up all “that has name,” is also “entreated” the 
death* “this is that dying wherewith the soul dies into 
God” Such a man IS “a deified man” ‘ So much as to the 
first going out, wherein the soul has to go out from her 
nature as a creature ” 

fh) “Then she has to go out from the nature which is 
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hers m the eternal prototype” inasmuch as she “breaks 
through” to the “Father” That, however, takes place 
thus The miud does not abide by the prototypes as of like 
nature wth God Rathei does it become forthwith conscious 
that these prototypes at bottom arc nothing else but the 
divine essence itself, in so far as this has passed over to the 
point of becoming the eternal primal source of things In 
this determination, however the divmc essence is called 
God the Father And so, tlien, the mind — precisely in its own 
prototype — forthwith lecogmses this Father as not only 
hie, but as constituting with it, one essence “And so 
to the ramd, its eternal archetype also comes to nothing ” 
“The soul through this, its archetype, breaks through 
into the essence, in so far as it presents itself m the Father ” 
This IS the second death and the second going forth, whereby 
tho soul goes forth out of the natme it has in the eternal 
archetype 

(c) “The third nature out of which it has to go is the 
generative powei of the dnine nature which as creatne, 
IS presented in the Father" , that is to say, the soul has also 
to surmount the determination, ''God the Father ” That 
also is not difficult for her For already “the prototype 
of the soul — beyond the Father — beholds without himtation 
the divinity residing within her, as she is free and empty 
of all activity, and thus gives at the same time an indication 
whither the soul shall again be conducted by her dying ” 

On this account “the soul’s abiding is not even with the 
idea “God the Father,” just because this idea also does 
nob yet contain the divaiie umtv in its lughest form ” And 
so “when the soul bteomts awtuc that cur^ determination 
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makes the eternal archetype into something difierent, and 
loosed, from the unity,” then **shc dies her highest death,” 
she “swings herself” ‘Svith the Father right over into the 
unity of the divine essence where God comprehends himself 
as sometlxing absolutely simple.” “In this unity the Father 
has never been conscious of a Son nor the Son of a Father, 
for there, there is neither Father nor Son nor Holy Ghost.” 
“In this experience is” “the mind” “one essence, one subs- 
tance, with the Godhead, and is at the same time its own 
and all creatures’ blessedness.” “This mind is dead and 
buried in the Godhead ; and the Godliead lives for none 
other save for itself. Ay, noble soul, put to the proof this 
splendour! Venly, so long as thou dost not drown thyself 
in this bottomless ocean of the Godhead, thou canst not 
come to know it, this divine death.” 

II 

This, in its fundamental oiith’nes, is Eckhart’s system, 
almost exclusively set forth in his o\\-n words, since only 
BO does the reader acquire the certainty that he really has 
Master Eckhart before him, and not the mere fantasies 
of a reporter about him. One ^vould think that it only 
needs the reading of this exposition to understand without 
further words that even in this greatest of all western “mys- 
tics,” there can, in truth, be no talk of mysticism in the 
modern sense of the uords, the less so that at bottom he 
only depicts the Realm oj Nothing IVhatsocier of the Buddha’s 
teaching, and upon this basis proceeds to speculations con- 
cerning the basis of the world, the Godhead ; and all the less 
so, that this Bedim of Nothing Whatsoever, has nothing 
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at all to do mtli m} sticism * It is true that Mastei Rchhart 
himself speaks the language of mysticism But this, for 
by far the larger part, is the language of the theologian 
Eckhart, u ho, as we have already sufficiently well seen, is 
absolutelj inseparable from the seer Eckhart It is, foi by 
far the larger part, the language of the Cliristian Catholic 
theology, in nluch Eckhart too was so deeply submeiged 
that he could not but speak the language of this theologj . 
as a faithful Catholic, Eckhart wanted to behold 
God When he thought he had foimd him, with logical 
consistency he also spoke the language in which a man in 
Catholic Orders speaks of umou with God To the extent, 
however, that it is not the specific language of Catholic 
theology, to this extent Eckhart, m his manner of expression 
himself, coincides with the non*Christian mystics, more 
especially with the Brahmin mystics, in this, namelj, luthe 
doctrine of the All One, even if they are mere illusions, 
arising from a false reflexion upon “the Beheld,” that is, 
the immediately known, to which Eckhart, like those other 
mj sties, has fallen a prey Tlu5 7udgmenfc may bo estab- 
lished at more length, as follows — 

We have already learnt to rccogmse as the specific mark 
of all mysticism, a mode of cognition, in its w hole maimer 
completely different from noimal cogiutiou an inner light 
which at a given point of time begins to shine forth, in 
contradistinction to the entirely inadequate light of 
nature nlierein eiery day eogintion runs its course , and, 
as a consequence thereof the impossibility of clothing w bat 
thus IS cognised in cleai concepts and words 

> C/ Tlic Easa> 1- 0^^ l)oitnn« of the Jludilha bcieuce t m the Maha Cudhi 
Journal \t>l i-XXlV 
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1 As regards tlic first point, the utterances of EcUiart 
Inmsclf, alread} cited up to this pomt, have faulj well 
yielded this result, that lie too owed the totality of all his 
knowledge onl} to the mental force present in us all, nay, 
that in pnnciplc is shared, in like manner, by all IiMng 
beings in general, sa\ c that, according to him, as also accord 
ing to the Buddha, this mind, by strenuous labour, must be 
freed from all obstructing barriers “Direct thy mind at 
all times towards a wholesome contemplation ” “Yea, 
verily, the mind becomes free in its isolation, compels God to 
itself And were it m a condition to stand there unshapen 
and void of any alien addition, it would rend God’s very 
own nature to itself ” “Hail, of a truth to the noble mind 
that IS come up into the rich, the bare knowing According 

to EcUiart, howe\er, the mmd has ‘become free” and 
“void of any abeu addition,” then only when it “cbngs no 
longer to all that has name, nor this to it when it ‘ is 
above time and space,” that is when it has nholly cut 
itself loose from that cogmsmg activity that is directed 
outuards and comes about through the assistance of the 
five external senses wluch transmit mere “images,” so that 
it resembles an umnsenbed tablet^ or the eye, which, only 
because it is itself colourless, is able to perceive colour 
‘ If the eye is to perceive colour, then must it be stripped 
of all colour ’ Such a purified mmd is m the proper condi 
tion to behold God Nay, this God must then offer Himself 
to it, He “musl in actuality come forth and pour Himself 
into thee, e\ en as when the air is clear and pure the sun 
must pour himself forth and cannot in any wise nitlihold 
himself therefrom Of course! For such a mind, nhich 
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has also left behind the idea of space — and it has left it 
behind because it is “above time and space,” — then truly 
stands a pure NaugJu^** sees itself confronted with that 
“complete stillness and void,” m which absolutely nothing 
more offers itself to it, more especially has its own body 
also disappeared from consciousness “Then had the mind 
so withdrawn all its forces within itself, that to it the hodg 
had disappeared ” Such a mind stands face to face with 
that “abyss,” which conceals within itself the “freedom 
from all movement,” “still stillness,” “secret stillness of 
unity,” “pure stillness,” “immovable stillness,” “still eter- 
nity,” in which nothing more remains save a muted “Is,” 
the “unbeing being,” in short, the Primordial Being and 
therewith, Godhead^* 

Thus there is in fact a perception beyond the five external 
senses, or, as Eckhart says, “independent of tlio souh/orces,” 
under which term he imderstands precisely the external 
senses, since according to him, pure — contemplating and 
reflecting — thinking is not at all a sense, but acts immediately 
in the essence of the soul, without organs Thus there is 
in fact “a contemplation” free from “all images and forms,” 
there is, m fact, an intellectual perception But tins too 
belongs, despite Eckhart, to normal perception, inasmucli 
as it IS nothing more than the normal domain of the purified, 
that IS, the concentrated, thinking sense “And whoso, 
brother, has loosed himself from the five (external) senses, 
what can such an one cogmse with the purified thought 
cognition — “\Vhoso, brother, his loosed himself from 
the five senses, he can with the purified thoiight-cogmtion, 
in the idea of boundless space, cognise the Realm of Boundless 
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Space, in the idea of the boundlessness of consciousness, 
cognise the Realm of Boundless Consciousness, in the idea, 
'^There now is nothuiff whatsoever, cognise the 'Realm of 
Nothing Whatsoever.*^ (Majiliima Nikaya, Discourse, 43). 
And so thus the Buddha has also completely cleared up for 
us this concept oiintellectual 'jierccption which our philosophers 
and psychologists, great and small, commonly do not know 
what to make of. This intellectual, entirely normal per- 
ception — ^normal, because constituting the perfectly natural 
domain of the purified organ of thought — has for its object 
“the sphere of the formless {arupa dhatu)" that is, the just 
mentioned three realms, of which the two latter exactly 
represent what Eckhart always has in his eye. 

2. On the heights of the Realm of Nothing ^V1latsoove^, 
the cognising subject first of all cognises all that is formed, 
and manifold, more especially his own body, as ?ioi belonging 
to him (anatta), since it has deliberately thrown off all that. 
On the other hand, it still cognises itself as pure mind. “This 
mentality, this cognition, that belongs to me, that am I, 
that is my self,” thus it still speaks here. Therewith this 
mentality itself melts away again into “pure indeterminate- 
ness,” inasmuch as the determining, the individualising, 
factor resides precisely in the corporeal organism, which, 
however, is now discarded. That this formless mentality 
also might be inessential to the cognising subject, that it 
also might be a mere “addition,” and hence, that it also, 

conditioned by its five sense-organs, might be stripped off,— 
such an idea docs not arise. In this unshapen mentality 
the knowing subject secs itself confronted with a “bottomless 
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abyss” wbicli opens iip before it where foimerly the plieno- 
menal world bad place, and which represents a “nameless 
Naught” which yet is not the Naught, an un-become Being, 
which latter, ]ust on this account, xs'the Being These two — 
pirre mentality and this abyss — are the two elements of 
pure intellectual perception upon the heights of the realm 
of Nothing Whatsoever Naturally in this perception also 
the reason must take a pait, of which holds good the dictum 
“The reason, the moic powerful and the more subtle it is, 
in that measure what it cognises, is gatheied together into 
umty, and becomes one nith it ” Nay, this leason, here 
where it is directed inward, becomes all the more active 
“The subtler and more mental it is, all the moie, and all 
the more powerfully, does it work inwardly ” With this 
**creaUie reason” the cogmsing subject cognises that itself 
cannot be different from the Primordial Being as this has 
revealed itself in the bottomless abyss, because there is 
indeed only one Primordial Being And so then, the cog 
msing subject, together with its mentality, flows into this 
bottomless abyss, thus flooding it, “the nameless Naught,” 
with the splendour of its own indeterminate mentality It 
only “beholds” still the absolute One” “with the glance 
of unity,” beholds it as one pure mentality WTien it cog- 
nises with Indian coloured reason, it beholds the Brahman , 
and when it cogmses with Christian-coloured reason, it 
beholds God as Godhead, — concepts under which is concen ed 
precisely the highest, the ultimate, the Primordial Being, 
yet not absolutely, not undetermined, but still affected with 
the determination of mentality, of cogmtion, thus, as rational 
Being “Because to the Brahman appertains cogmtion, 

101 
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as light to tile sun, as a natural property, therefore does it 
need no organs for the same,” teach the Brahmins “God 
IS reason, forasmuch as He alone In es to Ins own cogmtioni 
says Master Echhart Into tins rational Primordial Being, 
into this Brahman, into this God, the cognising subject melts, 
the mind melts, I melt “BTio knows such, he is inthout 
desire, free from desire, of stilled desire, himself his desire 
For BraJman is he, and mto Brahman does he dissohe, 
exults the Brahmin , while Master Eckhart exclaims 
“Sink thou from all that in any wise is thou • Plow wholly 
into Ihs essence’s rest • BTiat only is for itself, there Be, 
here thou, now closes together into one ite, where thou, now 
He, cogmscst Him with eternal sense a nameless Naught, 
an uii'hecomo ‘Am ’ ” 

But despite the majestic peace of the “Tat tvam a*?!” 
which speaks out of the Upamsads, despite the o\erflowjng 
rapture on accoimt of the “overmastering super miracle” 
of the “pure umfonmty of essence which is the e'^sence of 
all essences,” which ever and again overpowers Master 
Eckhart, none the less, in the light of the Buddha’s doctnne 
this rational Primordial Being, this Brahman, this Godhead, 
and along with it, also the umon with this Brahman, with 
this Godhead, in short, ilso the i«no mystica, pro\es itself 
to be a pure illusion 

As WD already sufficiently well know ^ our true essence, 
and therewith also the realm of essences the Nirvana sphere, 
the Primordial Being is absolutely free from all deter- 
minations, and thus, also free from the determination of 

» Cf The D«*tncio ol tlie DoOdha tl e rel gion of Reason by Gcoi^e Gnmm 
pnblisbed bv the OfSzin W DrugnT n Ldpd^ 
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mcutahty, or of cognition, or of rationality This mentality 
also, IS only an iwesscniw? determination of us, is only linked 
up with us by ^\ay of conditioning “In manifold wise, 
brother Sati, was the conditioned nature of cogmtion made 
known by the Sublime One Without sufficient ground 
arises no cognition Upon whatsoever groimd, ye monks, 
cogmtion arises, precisely through that, and only through 
that, does it come about Through the eye and forms 
arises cognition, comes about precisely eye cognition, through 
the car and sounds arises cogmtion, comes about precisely 
ear cogmtion Through thinking and ideas, arises cogmtion, 
comes about precisely thought-cognition That is to say * 
Cogmtion is a product of the six-fold activity of the senses , 
and therewith presupposes sense-organs, and thereinth a 
corporeal organism, even if tins ultimately evaporates at 
the higher stages of existence, especially at the stage of 
Nothing Whatsoever, into a thinking organ consisting of 
mere radiant matter “A corporeal orgamsm is the cause 
that the group of cogmtion can appear ‘ His oogMtion 
which one might have m view when speaking of Him, is 
done away, is annulled from the very foundation, and a 
Perfect One IS raised above all comprehensibility by means 
of the form of apprehending that we call cogmtion He is 
(absolutely) imdefinable, indeterminable, unfathomable, like 
the great ocean ” it is accordingly also said of a deceased 
Holy One The Buddha very well knew why he thus specially 
emphasised also this freedom of a completely Delivered One 
from cognition in q\ ery form Tor he knew \ ery well the 
standpoint of the Upaiusads, and m it also the standpoint 

» UaJjUima Nikaya. SSth Discouisc * Ibid 
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of Master Ecli-liart and of all sties” in general, as is sliown 

"by lus succeeding utterance which is quite specially directed 
against tins last and most subtle abcnatiou of the human 
mind “It IS a question of a case Viherc a tSamana or a 
Brahmana may simply rely upon logic and pondering In 
such an one, then, it may well be that upon the ground of 
logic and pondering, the thought maj arise to which he lends 
these words ‘IVhat is called eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, 
that IS the transient, the impermanent, non eternal self, 
subject to change But what js called mind, thinking, 
cogmtion, that is the intransient, the permanent, eternal 
self, not subject to change * ’ ‘ 

Had not Eckhart let himself be led astray through the 
circumstance that upon the heights reached bj him, he 
found himself pure mind, and for the rest, betraj ed bj the ^ 
teaching of lus Church mto drawing the overhasty coucrwsiou, 
that he now essentially was pure mind, and so, in his reflexion 
outrunning lus perception, which latter merely indicated 
to him the fact that in any case also at this stage, he was 
still subject to cogmtion, but not that one could not also 
strip off this property of cogmtion, — if Eckhaxt had not done 
this, then he certainly also would not ha\e endowed the 
Primordial Being itself with the predicate of pure mentality, 
but, along aMth the BudiUia, would haie cogmsed himself, 
and wnth himself, also this Primordial Being, as ahsoJuiely 
a Old of determinations, and therewith, as uholhj and entirely 
unknowable "With this, howe\er there then would ba\e 
been no more room whatever for attributing to the “non- 
being” Primordial Being even the mere predicate of unity, 

> DIgh»Niias« 1 S 13 
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since tins concept also, like every concept in general, is 
abstiacted from experience, thus, may be applied only 
for so long, and in so fai, as stood in question any element 
whatever of perception, were it no more thamnteUectiial 
perception, and were this element no more than pure men- 
tality Then, in truth, that “pure indeterminateness” 
would be left of which Eckhart speaks, although with him 
'this concept does not possess unconditioned validity, since 
with him this “pure indetermmateness” is only ]ust one 
of the mind With this, however, he no longer could have 
come at the idea of a flowing into the divine vmtij, or of a 
union with it, thus, of the umo mystica, ]ust because here 
there no longer is a something into which one could flow, 
nay, because here, there is not even any longer room for the 
concepts of flowing, of umon, themselves, since these concepts 
also are draivn from the realm of the cogmsahU, and therefore 
possess validity only for this realm And so it turns out 
that the miio mi/stica is lu fact a mere illusion, having its 
rise in the delusion that the gemuue essence of man andth-‘ 
world consists in pure mentality Had Eckhart known 
that the predicate of mentality also docs not apply to our 
essence, he would have been obliged to look round for some 
other expression than this umo mysfica” whereby to indicate 
our leturu to the primal state In such a search, if in tins 
maimer ht came to clearness nbont it that this our primal 
state, and with it, the Primordial Essence is ahsolutehj iii- 
deterniinate, and therefore also that absolutely no positiio 
concept apphes to it, he then unquestionably uith the 
Buddha would have hit upon the idea of mnkmg clear this 
primal condition and the return to it by an allusion to fire, 
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■\vlucli VI going oul is not annihilated hut merely returns 
to its absolutely incognisable primal state, as, for the rest, 
the Upamsads already have recognised “Just as fire, 
void of fuel, comes to lest «n its place ,** — “Brahman by his 
nature is . comparable to fire after it 7i(is deioured tliefud * 
Eckhart, too, would then no longer ha\e spoken of a 
mystica ** — ^no one will speak of the extinction of a fire as a 
umo mystica, because there is absolutely nothing present 
for cogmtion iiitli which such a umon could take place — but 
with the Buddha he would simply ha\e said The Holy One 
does as does the “home going” fire, be goes out, goes out 
into the state (dyoMnam) “of the departed Awakened Ones, 
of those romo\ed from the phenomenal world (papafica) 
This IS as sure as that Eckhart, nvith the Buddha and, for 
the rest, also with the Masters of the Upamsads— and 
precisely herein is revealed the full depth of lus insight — • 
penetrated this going out of the fire, not, as our more than 
shallow, namely, superficial, iiaturabstic thinkers imderstand 
it, as anmlulation, but just as the going home into its primal 
state m the realm of essences — * There where is the earthly 
fire m its true nature, there it bums and hurts not The 
heat that streams forth from the fire, it alone bums here 
below Ytt, where the heat is still enclosed in the nature 
of the fire, there it does not bum and is harmless And 
jet there also, where it is still enclosed in the fire, it stands 
as far removed from the true nature of fire, as hea\cn from 
earth ” 

Thus, then the «nio mystica is a product of o\er*ha8ty 
“logical deduction and pondering” based upon imperfect 

* CrelS^TaUra Uj , 0 1 J JIa trayona Ui 0 31 N nUara Up , S 
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perception. And because it is this and because the contem- 
plator himself is also very well aware of all this, more es- 
pecially, of the defecti\ c perception even if only obscurely, 
therefore then lie must naturally also speak an obscure lan- 
guage, must ]ust speak a mystical speech The contemplator 
feels very well that "here one mounts to a liigher form of 
knowing ” “Even if it is called an unknowing, a non- 
cogiiising, yet has it more nithm itself than all knowing 
and cognising outside it ” Yea, already he distinctly hears 
“the eternal voice” calling “Could I but grasp it I should 
know all truth.” But on the other hand, all still remains 
in a half-light, since one does not get over “a half-knowing, 
half-unknowiiig.” “It opened out and shone before me that 
it would fain reveal somewhat to me, and ga\c me to Imow 
of God — (of the Nirvana-sphere) — , for which cau«ie it is 
called a Word. But it was hidden from me what it was 
Therefore is it said In a whisper, a stillness, it came, in order 
to reveal itself,” “She (the soul) well feels that it is, but 
knows not how and nlial it is” “It appeared, and yet 
was concealed” “I well feel that it is something, but 
what it 18 , this I cannot grasp ’ ‘ But what is that, this 
darkness ^ How is it called ^ What is its name ’ One 
can only call it a possibility and sxtscepUhihty, which yet is 
not lacking of actuality, which has for content only, ‘that 
thou becomest perfect ’ ” ‘ Then she (the soul) tasted 

where yet was nothing o\cr all that may be perceived 
hovers one and the same dark unity ” “IFhat there she 
hears is without sound, for it is an inward perception, and 
takes place m an ongmal feeling ” “This seeing is an un- 
determined daik being aware in the Naught ” “In the 
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grey of the night vision he cometh and whispereth men in 
the ear And the whispering goeth upon the flowing into 
umty, where the 3mown and knower are one ” Do these 
words mean that the contemplator has indeed clearly known 
something, and only fails to find words in which to impart it ^ 
Or do they not rather oh^ lonsly attest that the cogmiion ‘itself 
IS a defeciite one And because, thus, Eckhart, instead of 
wrestling his way through to the all penetration, and there 
with, the radiant clarit) , of a Buddha, remains held in a 
mere ‘feelmg,” in a mere “undetermined, dark being aware, 
in a mere “whispering,” just in a mere “half knowing, half- 
unknowing,” therefore also is the total picture of his seeing 
not free from false appearance and error, that is, it is not 
free from the appearance of mentality, in which, with him, the 
Primordial Essence, like a far, pnmeval range of mountains, 
seems still enfolded in the light of the setting sun And 
it is not free from the error of unity there, there is as httlc 
unity as there is difference ' And so then, also the in 
comparable enthusiasm of Eckhart o\er the streaming m 
“into all the etermty of the Godhead, where, in the eternal 
stream, God flows into God,” is truly a powerful symphony 
about the realm of essences, the Nirvana sphere — para 
mattha-suro Nibhanam — hut even still, only a symphony 
that for a great part is a fantasy But still more powerful 
than this powerful symphony is the unconditioned silence 
of the Buddha about the Nibbana sphere, for it is itself — 
silence * 

* The Doelrine of the BiiSiha Note on p fil9 

* For the fMt tcVhsrt did not sRire hta vorlJ pSclure iolely of 1 fmself but 
Li ba*«d upon Diony*iua Kreopapilica whom 1 « *l«o frequcolly quotes and through 
him, vpon the great oeoPUto^t Plot nne 
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3 If up to this point wclia\e seen Mastei Eckhart stand 
upon the heights of the Upanisads as an equal with their 
ancient Masters, now when we ha\e to consider the influence 
which his Cliristian Catholic faith had upon him, we must 
take a considerable step downward As we already know, 
for Eckhart the axioms of Catholic dogma stood still more 
firmly established than his own direct cognitions Precisely 
on this account, for him it stood firmly established, without 
anything further, that i n the highest good which he had found, 
he also had come into contact with the Christian God 
This Christian God, however, imparts himself— when he does 
impart himself — only out of Grace on his part And ]ust 
on this account, Eckhart was obliged to find a place in his 
system, also for this concept of Grace And that was quite 
easy As have already leanit, Grace is “a light which 
streams out of God’s nature directly into the soul ’ It 
15 thus synonymous with the “divine light” of which Eckhart 
so frequently speaks, as of a ‘ far higher light ’ in contra 
distinction to the “natural hght” of the every day reason, 
which is exclusively directed outward This, however, 
means The cogmtion of an object alwajs depends upon the 
object to be cogmsed itself to us thus, to this extent 

in a decisive manner, depends upon the object itself If 
now this object is a rational beuig which by its own resolve 
enters into the domain of our cogmtion then one speaks of 
its Grace Now according to Eckhart the divine light itself 
advances to meet the mind m the “void Naught ” with which, 
as sole object, the mind sees itself confronted upon the 
heights of the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever Thus, pre- 
cisely in this light 13 the grace of the Godhead manifest 
102 
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Because the object of cognition upon the heights of the 
Bcalm of Nothing AVhatsoc\cr is the divine light itself, pre 
cisely on this account muU this light show itself, and in it, 
the Godhead itself, if only one has brought the nund into 
the condition i\liich raises it into the Bealni of Nothing, 
WTiatsoc\er, as we ha\e bkcwise already seen “H 
makes himself completely idle, then God himself must carry 
tlirough the work, imtst himself be the foreman, and reied 
himself^'' Docs it not leap into sight that ivhat lies at the 
foundation of these utterances is simply hypostasis, that is, 
simply the deification of the object of cogmtion upon 
heights of the Nothing \Vl\atsoo\cr ^ 

4 Grace and divine light arc Clixistian concepts, but 
stiU, not exclusiYcly Christian They arc also to be found 
outside Clmstcndora In particular, the lower science of 
Vedanta recognises the conception of Grace Quite speci- 
fically Christian, however, is the concept of the 
of the Three in one Thereby this concept is at the same tune 
entirely transcendent, lies beyond all possible experience, 
since it supports itself exclusiiely upon alleged divine revela 
tion Precisely on this account where he comes to an under- 
standing vsnth it — and this, of course, he must do a cry often 
and \ ery thoroughly, since the Trinity constitutes the pia ot 
of Cathobc dogma — ^Eckhartis a pure theologian Ho cons 
tructs “a One Being in essence, with a tnmty of persons,” 
and ‘the further, divine self completion, ’ although the 
Gotlhead there “dwells above all essence,” thus, beyond all 
possible experience, exclusively on the ground of certain 
passages m the Bible, with an assurance such as only can 
bo lent bv tlic unshakcablc faith of a good Catholic m the 
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“di'S’inc word” itself contained in the Bible Of course 
Eckliart, in this construction, the results of which have been 
summarised in the 6ist part of this essay, has been veiy 
considerably influenced — as, moreover, is quite compre- 
hensible in itself — by the, outcome of his own inner life, 
that is, by the world-picture which lie shaped foi himself 
on the basis of his own immediate experience during his 
sojourn in the Realm of Nothing Wiiatsoaver. And so tlien 
there results a motley mixture of deepest ideas and cogni- 
tions ; and of fantastic transcendental speculations, full of 
obscurities, of inward contradictions and inadequacies. 

And because Eckhart did not remain a pure theologian, 
towards the close of his life he also came into conflict vith 
his Church, and only through his death escaped the piosecu- 
tion that would have followed In Master Eclhait, (he seer 
had simply spoiled the theologian He undertook to place 
theology upon a higher, and thereby upon a more solid, basis 
than the normal sense-world can f urmsli it ,by placing it upon 
the basis of the Realm of Nothing Whatsoever, in which 
the eternal, and thereby the gemune, divme stood out in its 
peaceful blessedness much, much more imveiled than in 
the world of sensuous pleasure Precisely on this account, 
however, Eckhart, for the normal theological brain, which 
is entirely swallo^\ed up in the sense-world, had become 
naturally mcompichensible. and tliereby, suspect, nay, a 
heretic For the Catholic Chuich Slaster Eckhart was, 
and IS, too great ' 

In Master Eckhart, houevei the theologian has also spoiled 
the seer The whole of Chiistiaii theology, especially the 
whole doctiine of the Trinity m itself has nothing in the 
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least to do with the Realm of Kothmg '\\Tiatsoever, also 
nothing to do with the classification of the world, further 
constructed through reJlcxioUf in interpretation of this realm. 
Above all it has nothing to do with the classification of the 
human soul into the “law of life of dhdnity,” as can clearly 
be perceived in the Veda wliich, from the heights of the 
Realm of Nothing VTiatsoever, has passed immediately to 
the construction^ of its one, undifierentiated Brahman, 
thus, mthoui the intermediate link of the three divine persons. 
Hence before Eckhart, in his r^exion, pressed forward to 
the unity of the Brahman, or, as he calls it, of the Godhead 
wherein the whole world lies enclosed, yet without its being 
swallowed up in the world,* it was urgently necessary for 
him first to settle in his mind with these three persons of the 
Trinity, also with the archetype of his soul which had to 
famish the connecting bridge with the second person of the 
Godhead, and thereby, with this Godhead itself. One 
can hardly refrain from a touch of humour when one follows 
up the downright childishly naive manner in which he 
discharges this task He simply dismisses from his mind, 
one after the other, the idea "archetype.” then, with it, 
the idea, ‘*God the Son,” and lastly, also the idea, “God the 
Father,” by “swinging himself out o^er’ with this God the 
Father, into the wmty of the divine essence, exactly os the 
disciple of the Buddha "dismisses the idea ‘village,’ the 
idea ‘earth,’ the idea ‘boundless sphere of space,’ ” and so 
ou, in order finall}* to press on to the concentration of the 
mind without j)erccj)tioii of an object.* This thus means 

* Thu r*n.m thev-TD, n>l r»nll«ism,the UwuijaJj al*o Uach, of coura« “OeJr 

fourth of Urahin u ineanutci m theOTorhl ; thrpe fourths mu tin fre« Jrum *t, 

U«8sed Brahm ” * C/ 3U;jhui>a lSl«t 1) Koats« 
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that Eckhart simply dismisses again, one after another, 
out of Ins mind, the images of fantasy which the Catholic 
theology had implanted m this mind , and then is highly 
rejoiced, nay, oterfiows with rapture, at the miracle that 
the archetype and the divine persons are completely swallowed 
up in the umty of the divine essence * In a word ' Eckhart’s 
path of salvation for the greater part is the path of salvation 
of tie Catholic theologian It is the path on which a believing 
Catholic, in pressing on to the truth, can keep on good 
terms with the dogmas of his Chinch without coming into 
conflict with his conscience I Hence then one can eliminate 
this entile theological part from Eckhait s doctrinal struc 
tore — and it is a ^ery large part, well the largei part of it — 
one can also, in the foregoing, strike out the exposition of 
this doctnnal structure given under the number J 4 , without 
in any way exposing the building itself to danger of falling 
The 11 hole of this theological section represents nothmg more 
than the scrolls which, in the eyes of a good Catholic, the 
Btriictuie must bear if it is to be beautiful, nay, if it is only 
to be at all solid The fimiamental experience of Bckliait 
IS nothing moie than the Eealm of Nothmg Whatsoevei 
and the doctrinal stiucture erected upon this experience by 
means of reflexion, is nothing more m itself than the ancient 
Indian Upamsads’ doctrine of the unity of Brahman as 
the Primordial Being, with the Atman, our deepest essence 
,11 which Upamsad doctrine I^vaia the personal God 
hkeiMse IS swallowed up bv the Turlja, the abyss of one s 
own I ialnian) Nay, this harmony of Eckhart s system 
with this Upamsad doctnne is so great tint a Buddhist 
who IS leally m earnest about the DocUiue of tlie Buddha 
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mloolang upou tlie entire traffic of the ttorld.aiso^rarficony, 
111 its light, and in lacc of the further consideration of hoVr 
tremendously difficult it must he for a mind, teeming 
ChiasUan ideas to raise itself to the Realm of Nothing WTist’ 
soever, — such a Buddlust cannot help Imvnng the idea that 
in Master Echhart was re bom in “ancient master of the 
Three Vedas” who found Ins waj light through all the 
mazes of Christian Catholic dogma, back again into his 
“Taf <ia»i asi, That thou art ” which of old made him st> 
happy 

And certainlj it brings happiness, llns doctrine of identity 
It includes in itself all the happiness, all the ‘ blessed le^t 
which elevation into the sphere of Nothing iVhatsoe'vm 
brings with it ‘ IVhat tliere is of enjoyment of the senses 
of this world, what there is of enjoyment of Die senses of 
the world beyond, what there is of sense perception m this 
world, and what there is of sense perception in the world 
be>oud, what there is of forms of this world, and what there 
IS of forms of the world beyond what there is of perception 
of forms of this world and what there is of perception of 
forms of the world bej ond it is all perception IVhete 
this wholly and entirely disappears that is the peaceful, 
that IS the high exalted that Realm of Nothi)\g 11 hatsocier 
The sojourn m this Realm of Nothing iVliatsoever makes 
a man so happy so blessed that one willingly renounces the 
enjoyments of the sense world , nay, in their presence one 
shudders at the thought that whoeaer wishes them, must 
forego that other happiucss And so then the wholo practical 
morahtif which Eckhart teaches, is tuned to tins kej Of 

* SlijjUima lOCth Uuconnf 
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this T 70 rld, only wliat is absolutely necessary, no more, m 
order to press on to that other ’ ‘ Wilt thou know what 

is right requirement “Yea * It is a spnng, and bread, 
and a coat . this is right bodily leqiurement ” 

But all the same, also tins happiness of the Realm of 
Nothing “Whatsoever is not yet the highest, is not yet the 
eternal happiness, for it also is transient, because also the 
mind, with which one enters this sphere and enjoys it, again 
must be dissolved And so then, Master Eckhart also 
had not fully overoorac Ignorance , he was not a Perfected 
One. For suoh a thing he was ioo small ^ Also of Eckliart 
holds good the saying . “It may well be, Sunakkliatta, that 
some monk or other* may tliink within himself, ‘Ignorauce 
is the poisonous salve , this poisonous salve have I got nd 
of.* Thus does he xmagine xmagimrtj well being Precisely 
on this account, Eckhart did not even know of the cycle of 
re-births,* let alone press through to the real cause of suffer- 
ing, that thirst with which we are filled for the phenomenon 
of life, which thus must first be rooted out, stalk and stump, 
in Older that we may be able to take possession of the real, 
highest, eternal blessedness, — and indeed, must be rooted 
out in all its forms, also in its form as thirst for a life in pure 
mentaUty This thirat, however, Eckhart had so httle over- 
come, that on the contrary he taught and praised precisely 
eternal life in this form of pure mentality in the Godhead, 
as the very highest — “In God now the soul receives a neu 
life : here the soul is resurreotetl out of death into the life 


I llAjjliijni Niliya. lOoth D'seoarso , . .. . 

« WhicU Brahmanism ah» allows to hold good only ol/fjonca'Jy. only "lyUiMUy ! 
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of the Go(llic'\(l ” Thti^, al)o\c and hcvond life Dcklnrt 
also kncv- of notliing Ingher wlmtsocxer 

And so then for him who would dare tlic hqhat path 
Eekhart need come under no further consideration Such 
an one must rather adopt toward Eckliart the same attitude 
which the Buddlia before his Awakening adopted towards 
AiSra Kuluma who also set forth the Bealm of Isothing 
Whatsoeser — ‘This doctrine does not lead to turning 
awaj, to tlic abrogation of willing, to the dissolution of 
causality, to perfect penetration, to FuU Awalemng, to 
Bir^ana hut only to attainment to the Bealm of Nothing 
Wlntsoovcr And so, jc monks, dissatisfied with this 
doctrine, I took my departure content therewith no longer 
Ncaerthcless Eekhart was a great mind, a great mind even 
m the ej cs of a rorfcct Buddha “A great mind was Ajara 
K’d’ima Had he knowm of the doctrine aciy soon would 
he haao comprehended it * And* as such a great mind 
therefore docs a Buddhist aUo esteem and honour Master 
Eekhart ’ 

The consideration of EcUiart s system liowever, yield*? 
as this as the genuine character of m} sticism All so called 
mysticism is nothing further than a more or less close ap 
proach to the Nirvana sphere tliat is to a thoroughly 
ijninatenal state beyond all hj& in any form whatsoever 
possible to us after the stripping from us of all knowable 
constituents And because al! mystici'?m is only such a 
mere nppronc7i to tlus alreadj in itself imparalleled state 
without its ever being reached hence the vagueness nay 
the defectiveness of its knowledge hence even the specific 

* viajjhjma Mtiys '•Stli Di.eowse t ji, 
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“mystical” ol)SciiTity, hence further, all the speculation 
also, or moie correctl), the simple romancing, of the “mys 
tics, ’ in which they carr) o\er their receued theology mto 
the new land spied in the further distance E\er do they 
brmg tidings from this land Hence then, despite all their 
lack of clarity, do the hearts of the more deeply disposed 
fly to them Tlien onlj do they no longer fly to them when 
the Doctrine of a Fully Awakened One, of a Buddha, comes 
within their field of vision For sncli an one a really 
trodden “the untrodden land” of the still eternity, and 
therewith, of changeless, peaceful blessedness, has himself 
landed there, and therefore bnngs from it perfectly clear, 
yea, radiant tidings thereof Then Ins all mysticism ful- 
filled its time , then have all mystics fulfilled their mission 
“The glow worm shines so long as the hght-bnnger has not 
arisen IVhen, however, the sun is up then the brightness 
of the glow worm is past, and it shines no longer » 

» Udann V/ 10 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

CHIPS PROM V BUDDHIST 'WORKSHOP 
I 

UUDBUrSTS liNDPR pPrSFCUTION 

B\crj 'nithority on Bnddlnsm til'll there was a 
great split iii tlio Biuhllnst fratormt) m the second centurj 
of the Niriuna era i e from between 100 “ind 200 of tlic 
or'i Somosaj it took place in the} ear 100 some, in 140 and 
some, m ICO The information of this split comes from 
the Pall canons and the 5Iaha\amia The age of the P3lJ 
canons is uncertain , hut there is no doubt that they were 
at least three eenturics older than the JIah5\amsa, and the 
Pab canons are founded on older traditions based either on 
the lost Magadhi or Paisaci cauons 

The next information about the spht and the rise of 
various sects m Buddhism comes from the Kathavatthu, 
a work compiled by 500 monks in the I7th year of Asoka’s 
reign, immediately after the Third Council or Sangiti This 
work treats of the vanons doctrines of the various sects, 
but its sole object is to establish the doctrines of the 
V^bha]Ja^adlns , the word, ‘Vibhajjavadin’ was a puzzle 
for a long time , some said that it was a sect of the 
Sthaa uavada, others said that it was the Sthaviraaada 
itself It simply means the analytical school The doc 
times only are to be found in the Kathavatthu but they 
are not fathered on different sects The names of the 
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sects were then well kno^n and so the compileis did 
not think it necessary to attribute these doctrines to 
sects. That good work was done m the fifth century 
A.D. in Ceylon or Southern India by Buddhaghosa. But 
there is a school of thought in Europe who think that 
the Sahgiti of Asoka’s time is a myth and so the time of 
compilation of the Kathavatthu is unknown Asoka’s 
time falls within the third centuiy of the Nirvana era when 
the Sthaviravada was split up according to Vasumitra into 
nine or ten sects. After the fall of the Maurya empire in the 
fourth century of the NirvJna era. Buddhism in Central and 
Eastern India had to undergo a very severe persecution 
under the orthodox Brahmanic dynasty of the J^ungas. 
It is said that Pusyamitra, the founder of the family, wanted 
to eradicate Buddhism He massacred the monks, destroyed 
their \iharas, and expelled them from bis empire which 
extended from the Sutlej to the Bay of Bengal This is 
quite itatural. Pusyamitra was a Sunga. The meaning 
of the word, “Suiiga,” was a matter of speculat'on for a 
long time, but the Latyayana Srauta Sutra of the Samaveda 
quotes the Suugas as an authority in one of its stitras* ; so 
the Sungas were SamavedI Bralimanas — ^Bialimanas who 
were deeply concerned with ammal sacrifices and soma 
sacrifices, and naturally they smarted under the prohibition 
of ammal sacrifices throughout the Asokan empire proclaimed 
m the very first Rock Ednt, and one of the fiist public acts 
of Pusvamitra’s reigu was a hoise-sacnficc described m the 
MalaMkaguiimtia of KJbda&a and we now know from 

* 4 620 A^nirmtlrriya upusmai Aaca iti Stuttl\auj Suugat (p 3l2i 

DrahyuyTpJ I*-'* ’I*® »•*“*' 
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recently clisco\cro(l inscriptions that he boasts himself as a 
d\nh as\amctlhayri]i, i c , he performed horse sacrifice t^ice 
So his attitude towards the Buddhists patronised by Afeoka 
can casil) be inferred 

The Sungas ^\e^e a martial race Among the fighting 
Brahmanas, tno are distinguished amongst tlie rest, the 
Yis\amitras andthcBh5rad\a]as Thcnifeof a YiA\riraitra 
Bri'ilimm proving barren, a Bharadsaja nas requested b} 
the ancient custom of ‘nijoga’ to beget a son on the Bhara- 
dvaja’swife Tlie issue was Sunga He was the progenitor 
of a gotra and that gotra took up the Plmaacda for their 
stud} The Siingas arc called a Dvyainus) Tiyana gotra, 
i e , gotra issuing from two gotras In the works on ‘gotra 
and pravara’ the Sungas and the Sai^iras are the only two 
Dvyamusyayana gotras known , the Saisiras took to Bg 
Veda and the Sungas S'mavcda » 

The condition of the Buddhists under the imperial sway 
of the Sungas, orthodox and bigotted, can be more easily 
imagined than desenbed Trom Chinese authorities it is 
known that many Buddhists still do not pronounce the name 
of Pusyamitra without a curse 

In the fourth and fifth centuries of the Nir\ ana era, t e , 
the second and firet centuries B C we hear of the hteraiy 
activities of the Brahmanas, but very little of the Buddhists 
It was during this period that the Mahabhasya was written, 
that the Manusmrti was redacted by Bbrgu, that the great 
Hindu sastras were written or redacted , but we hear only of 
one or two works of the Buddhists and that beyond the Sunga 

^ PraTjiTs manjan p 58 Apnstaihbolaam Bbaradvaja golra lw»tj<3aisi In 

p "0 the' are also caUed clv'amos'ajaea /ror* ‘ 
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empire The Miliiula-prasiia ^vas written in its original 
shape and language about this time in the Punjab where 
j\Icnnnder reigned and most probably tlio Lanka\at5ra 
sutra was wTitten Buddhism siir\ned tlie persecution of 
theSungas and of their Gums, tlic Klinns, too But they 
sur\n\ed in Frontier kingdoms, in the Andhra country, in 
Paitlna, in Saurlstra, in the Punjab, in KiiMuira, and in 
Kabul Tlic SthaMraVula winch had its principal home 
at Magndha, emerged after those two centuries as Sarvasti- 
^ ada in Yasunntra’s book on sects 

IJ 

TUL IOSITIO^ or \ASUMlTr V 
In order to detenmne the position of Vasumitra, it w ould 
be nccessirj to ascertain the stilting point of the NirvSna 
era There arc two opinions now, one, the traditional one 
of 543 BC pre\alent m Ccjlon, and tlie other from the 
Chinese dotted records as modified by modern, scientific 
nicfliods, ic, 483 B C Tlic centuries of the NiuJna era 
will read m terms of tlie Christian era as follow — 

I centurj — 483 383 B C 


n „ 

— 3S3 283 B C 

III „ 

—283 183 B C 

IV , 

-183-83 B C 

V „ 

— 83BC— 17 AD 

VI „ 

—17 AD— 117 AD 

VII „ 

—117 AD— 217 AD 

VIII 

—217 AD— 317 AD 

IX „ 

—317 AD -^17 AD 

X 

—417 AD— 517 AD 
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The first centiir) of the Nir\ana era was characterised 
hy qujct progress and spread of Buddhism among the people 
of Isorthem India The people who fell under the magnetic 
influence of Lord Buddha’s personality, were dy’ng out 
gradually their places being supplied bj } ouuger people 
who d'd not know much of that personahty But the older 
people always had a strong hold on the community 

Still there were discussions on doctniie There were four 
groups, (1) Nagas, or serpent worshippers, (2) the frontier 
people, (3) people with many sided learning and (4) the 
Elders 

In the second centut\ there was tlie split tlic younger 
majority with enthusiasm took to the work of proselytising, 
but their actiMty was checked hv the action of the Go^e^n 
ment then m existence Ivautilja in his Artha«astra dis 
tinctly prohibits their entrance into agricultural \alhges , 
he classes them wntli theatr»cai parties, dancing parties 
and parties contributing generally to amu'ieiuents and 
entertainments, and sa\s that they simply dislocated the 
work, of the agriculturists, demoralised them and were a 
hindrance to agricultural prosper ty Tins prohibition shows 
that the Buddhists, at least the i ounger generation of them, 
were making some headway, that is also proied by a state 
ment in A asiiimtra , that in the 2nd centiuy of the ^l^vana 
era, the Maha«umuhikas onlj split into 0 sects, wliile the 
fcthaMraaadas kept compact This shows the actuitj of 
the ilahas'imghikas , activitj generally produces part} 
spirit and <50015 The men of many sided learning I bchc\c, 
joined the majority bodih, for, it is knowai that there was 
a Sf'ct, Bahu'-ruti) v from -wluch again otiicr scctsprocccded 
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In tho third centurj* the oldci people obtained the 
patronage of Einjioror Aboki and ‘?o thej incieased their 
activity and were split into f) or JO parties The} made an 
attempt to codify their A^inaya, and their Dhamma, but 
that IS not the Prili canon It \\as some MagadhI canon, 
some chapter-headings of which aie to be found in 
Asoha’s Bhlbdl Edict Tho edict of the expulsion of 
sohismatists is also wTittcn in that language and accords 
well with the objects of Asoka’s Tlnrd Council 

The fourth and the fifth centuries are disastrous to both 
the great sects and they had to fly to tho outskirts of the 
Suiiga empire or beyond it The B’rhut railings contain 
one or two references to the Suugas but Barhut is at one 
end of tho Sunga empire 

In the seventh century comes Kaniska, a great supporter 
of the then modified Buddhism Here we are met with a 
\cry groat difficult}' The Chinese uniformly place Kaniska 
in the foni tli contur} of the Nir\ Sim ei a but the scientific 
imestigatiOD places him in the beginning of the seventh , 

I e , about 120 A D How to reconcile this is at present 
one of the greatest problems in the Buddlust chronology. 

I would propose to soI\e the difficulty by a theory which 
I do not put forward foi being accepted (It is this, that 
the fourth and, the fifth centuries being disastrous, they 
were struck out from the Buddhist chronology and tho 
sixth and the seventh became fourth and the fifth And 
in the present case a solution of the difficulty is a ery 
necessary, because Vasnmitia*s date depends on that of 
Kaniska Materials for the solution are not forthcoming 
Under the circumstances there is only one \vay, viz , to 
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reject the Chinese traclitional tlate and to accept the 
scientific onoy 

So Vasunutra writes m the beginning of tlie se% entli cen 
tury of the Kir\5na era or a little earlier And Vasuraitra 
omits Sthaviravada and places Sir\asti\lda there, though 
in the same breath he calls the HaimaMta sect the MuH 
Sthaa iravSda some of the Tibetan niithoritics call it Alula 
^ar\ "istia Ada too Here it would not be out of place 
to mention a fact rather unique m Buddhism In 
Prof Bendall and myself were examimng the contents 
of the Durbar Library in Nepal In a big copy 
the Alababharata wc got a bundle of decayed palm leaves 
in which the table of contents of what we then thought 
of the Pah canon was given That might be a reinnant 
of the Hairaavata or the Mula Sthavira v5da bteratnre 
Vasumitra comes before MahSySna, because he does 
not name it and c\en does not name tri yanas His y mss 
are two ^^a^aka and Pratjekabuddha But he is explicit 
on one point He does not attnbutc this split mthe second 
century of the \ir\ ana era to the ten points on discipline 
as m the Pali canon all concerning Ahnaya or discipline 
but hiA points of dissension arc fi\ e and all these relate 
to the position of an arhat and of the j»ath (^He says that 
the quarrel was on five points (1) whether the arbats 
can retrograde (2) whether they are subject to doubt 
(3) whether they are susceptible to instruction (4) whether 
they arc sn«ccptible fo fall off and (o) the realisation of the 
path*^ These points are far more important than the ten 
points of A inaya and the question is where did he find 
them^” Another point in Aasnmitra which is of great 
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importance is that he recognises Lokotta^a^adlns as a sect 
of tho Mahasarnglukas, Imt this is only in appearance Vasu- 
mitra gi\es forty-ctghfc points in which the Mahusamghikas, 
the Dka\ya\ahririkas, the Lokottaravadins and the Kaukii- 
likas agree and nine points m which the last three differ 
from the Malris'unghilcas, and the difference came in their 
later historj But the reil Lokottarav^ldin is to bo found 
m the first sixteen points of the muted four sects 

Vnsamitra in gn mg the names of the different sects on 
Kikilyas brings ui tiic Sautraiitika at the end, but he does 
not at ail speak of the Vaibhlsikas Tins shows tlmt m lus 
timo the four philosophical schools of the Buddhists were 
not yet do\ eloped It is the formation of these philosophical 
schools that led to tho idea of JfabSyana and HinaySna 
Inthc8ccondccntur)'of the split, the points of difference were 
about discipline, tc, Vmaya, but in the Katha\atthn we 
find doctrines come m alumdance The most important point 
raised in tho Kathavattlui in the \ery beginning and ex- 
patiated on m several sections, is the belief in the existence 
of soul This IS certamlj not discipline but abhidharma 
So from the third century of the Nirvana era, Abhidharma 
was being discussed with enthusiasm in the Sthaviravada 
school of Buddhism This is also evidenced by the small 
inscriptions in Mathura, Karle and other places in some of 
winch the epithet, ‘Abhidharmika’, is given to some of the 
donors, t e , there weic monks who studied Abhidharma 
mainly , so in order to oppose them, a little before Vasumitra, 
there arose another class of monks who depended more upon 
Sutranta, t e , narratives than on anything else Vmaya, m’ 
Vasumitra’s time was regarded as of secondary importance 
104 
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This, I ])elicvc, is the origin of the Sautrantikas. As a 
comparison of the list of these sects in Pali Canon aiul in the 
Kathavntthu on the one hand and in Vasnmitra and Bha^ya 
on the other will he exceedingly interesting and instructive, 
the next section will contain this comparison. 

Though in Vasnmitra we do not hear of tlic Yaibhasikas, 
Yasumitm is credited %\dth being one of the writers of the 
Yibhu‘:ri, \\hich, wo know from Yuan CIn\ang, was a com- 
mentary on tbc pre-existing Buddhist literature mad^ in 
Kaniska’s time. 
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3IAIL\SAMGIIIKA — ^Thcwonl means tlic'Grcatlirothcr- 
hootl ’ III later turns and c\tii ^o^^ tlic ‘Salnglia’ 

means the bhikkhus of one Mhar.i collocti\cl} In NeplI 

the word ‘Samghahhojan'i* means feeding the Idukkhus of 
one Mluira But the Kcpalesc have often to feed the entire 
body of the bhikkhus in the ■vaHc} The} do not call that 
feeding Samghabliojana but ‘Samjak-snm bhojana ’ But 
in ancient times the Saingha comprehended the whole body 
of bhikkhus It was for this extended meaning otsamgha 
that sainglnbhcda, i c , secession from the samgha or 
diMSion among the lihtkkhtis was regarded as the greatest 
oficncc against the Buddhist religion, and there are sc\erc 
penalties prescribed for the soceder in an inscription at 
Benares of A‘‘oka The Maliasunighikas were the majority 
of the bhikkhus at the bcgiiiiung of the second conturj 
of the Nirvana era, who claiDicd the ten indulgences and 
not lecciviiig them at the hands of the elders, assumed 
them b} something like a plebiscite These arc called the 
MahasSuighikas 

STHAVIRAYADA— The word, ‘Sthavua,’ PSb, ‘Thera,’ 
means an old man These old men for hundred years were 
the rulers of the Buddhist commumt} and their word was 
law They had simply to evoke the authonty either of 
Buddha or one of his elder disciples They did not yield 
to the mportumties and even to the biUlepng of the younger 
majority, and kept them into a solid hodj 

GOKULIKA — This is a mysterious term Some people 
thought this was deiived from tlie name of a blaster But 
the Sanskrit eqiuv alent in Vasumitra is Ivukknhka or Kau- 
kulika Kukula in San^sknt means an ‘oven ’ The Eukku- 
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bkas tliouglit tlie n orld to bo on fire, and they n ore regarded 
as pessimists in the Kathavatthu The Goknhkas were 
united nith the Jlahasarnghikas in Vasunntra’s list along 
with Ekavyaiahankas and Lokottarai adins The foul 
sects, Vasmnitra sajs, weie united in the begmrang but 
they separated later on This appears to be true, for 
Mahavastu, the only lecord of the Mahasamghikas which 
has come down to us. begins with three descriptions of hells 
The fiist 111 prose, the second in \etsc, and the third in prose 
but in lery great detail Hot only does the work begm 
with the description of hells but also of all the lower 
‘gatis,’— tiiyak, asiua and pisaco At one time the 
Mahasauighikas seem to liaie been pcssiimsts and the 
pessimists later on separated from them and became a 


distinct sect 

The Gokiilikns or the Kukbilikas seem to ba\o been 
a distinct sect rather earl), as the P.ili canons and the 
Kathivatthu both say that there were seieial sects such 
as PanuattiaJda, B.1huhka and Cctiyaa.-ula issued from 

But that IS not the case with the Lokottaraaadins and 
the rAaawaaah-irikas These haae left no dc5cend,ant3 
ami that shows that they wore not distinct sects The 
Lrds ‘Lokottaravadms' and ‘Ekaa-y.aa ahankas' were more 
uTthets and adjectives of the Jlahasarnghikas Writers 
of t 0 hist^r) ofUic sects, after the tradition was broken 
t Bnahmiu intolerance, took them to bo names of mde- 
^ 1 r,t sects Reading thiongh the JIahaaastu, the only 
f the Malns-inighikas, it is found that the sect took 
Bildta to be superhuman, , e . lokottara and so they can 
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with pTopriHy caUrtl Uokoltaravridins. YnMiinUra too 
distinctly saVK tlmt iMuhns'Iiii^liikns, Ijoko{tnravridin.s, 
knlikas ami Ek'^vyavahurikaK had in tlio bcpimiing forty* 
ciglit points in connnon. i.r., they were not distinct sects, 
and that later Lokottaravadiiis, Kkavyavalii’irikas and 
Kaukulikas fornied new sects witli nine different points. 
But rending through these nine points it i.s dinienU to find 
ill which point or points each of them differed from tlic 
Jlahrisiiiiigliikas. It is especially difllcult to find the 
diflercneo from the T^okoltaravadins among the nine, tlicrc 
IS none which would apply to them. It is for these reasons 
that people may not he disposed to treat Dokottaravudins 
ns a distinct sect. 

‘EKAVYAYAllAlUKA’ is a \ery dillieiilt term. The 
explanation given hy Kockhill on p. 183 is at host not clear. 
ITc says “Sonic persons contending tlmt all the doctrines arc 
thoroughly understood hy an unique and immediate \risdom, 
for all doctrines of the blessed Buddhas arc comprehended 
by the intellect, ate for this reason called ‘Discijilcs of the 
dispute on one subject/ or ‘Ekavyavnhurn.*’ 

Reading through the Mnhuvastii it is clear that Sakyainimi 
for many koti kalpas tried with uniform ardour to become 
a Buddha. This uniform practice is regarded as Eka^■ya- 
vahara and those who think that Buddhas steadfastly ad- 
hered to the determination of becoming a Buddha arc 
Eka\’yavahririkas. It is to be noted that these Ekavya- 
vaharikas too have left no descendants. 

BAHUSKUTlYA — In Sanskrit they are called Balm- 
srutiya or Bahit^riitika, but in Pali they are called Valiul’ka. 
Vasiimitra says that before the points which led to the 
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first scliism ■n'erc mooted, there were four groups of men the 
Nrigas, the Borderers, the Learned and the Elders They 
were groups but not sects They held slightly different 
opinions as they are sure to do when they are geographically 
and intellectually separated Among these the learned, 
the Bahusrutiyas, after the schism, formed a sect of the 
Mahasamghlkas The probability is that as learned men 
they differed in many important points from the Sthaviras 
but they did not care to create a split The spht was made 
by the young and enthns astic sons of the Liccharis or Yajjis 
and when the split was an accomplished fact, the learned 
group joined them heart and soul The Bahii^mtikas are 
the people who gave a spiritual or supermundane character 
to Buddha a teachings The Mahas5mghikos gaio a super- 
mundane character to Buddha himself hut not to his teach 
mgs It IS the learned follower of the Buddha in the first 
ceiiturj tint gave hn teachings that character and continued 
to do so after the schism These Bahlisrutikas cannot, on 
any account, join the Sthavuas who are Laiikika in every 
tiling 

Of the foil! lists the third that m I asiimitra s work, 
gives the doctrines in detail of each of the srets. but nowhere 
does Yasiiimtia give the derivation of the words or the 
extent and influence of the sects . though without such 
derivation wo arc not sure whether the doctrines have been 
properly fathered on the sects 

The fourth list, that by Bhavya, is to he found translated 
from Tibetan translation in Eockhill s work It generally 
follows the wake of Vasumitra, oiilv dropping Kiikkii ika 
from the Mah-isamghika and Channagarika from the Stiiavi- 
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ra\adn lists As I Imvc sa»d before, Vnstimitra’sdntc depends 
upon that of Kaniska ITc is to be pheed someulierc 
between 150 and 200 \ D Blnsyn is liter still He is 
one of the commutators of Na{»"trjiina’s Madlij amika 
sutrns Candrikirtti the commentator of that work in the 
fifth centiir), oft(n (j notes from Bha\'Mi s coranientar} 
Bha\*ya must therefore come between X'igirjuiia and 
Candrakirtti, i e between 250 and 450 A D Tliese are 
late autlionties as regards the history of earl> centuries of 
Buddhism, and therefore not alwa}s reliable The \aluc of 
the first list from the Pali canon is much more reliable because 
it IS draw n np from old traditions still current in Pali The 
list m the Kathu\ atthu has a particnlar interest The Ka 
thavatthu deals only wnth doctrines and nc\er fathers them 
on anj particular sect that is done by Buddhaghosa m the 
fifth century A D Some of the doctrines were still held by 
sects still simmng m his time, and he was \cr} full and 
informati\c about thorn But others were mere names to 
him The sects were either too remote in space and m 
time from him or thej were non existent Still he had a 
lumg tradition to support him about the Stha\ara\uda 
group But about the Mahusamghika group he maj not be 
so reliable because thej were far aavay from Inm both m 
time and space 

III 

WAHAXASTU A2?l> XASUMlTU'i 
The publication of the English translation ivith notes of 
Vasumitra’s work on the Ifikayas or sects from the Chinese 
version has thrown a new bght on the interpretation of the 
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i\rnhriva‘;tu. Va'^uinitm is loniicctotl uitli Kaiii‘‘ka Tlie 
Cluncso tradition ‘«a^s that Kani*'ka floiinsliod in tlio fourth 
coutury of t]ieXir\ana era, hut the modern scientific imtliod 
places him m the heginninjj of tlic se\cntli oenturj of that 
era, and i\c are hound to follow the icsults of scientific 
in\cstigatjon , so we must take Vasunntra to belong to tJjo 
end of the sixth and tlie hegmuing of the scccnth* cintiirj 
of that era Vasunutra wrote his work in Sanskrit, most 
prohabl}' in the Punjah or in countries beyond it It was 
thrice translated into Cliiiiese, tlie tlirce \ersions being 
rcspecti\cly called Clun-lnn Chcn-lun and Tang lun, accor- 
ding to tlic dynasties under winch tlicj wore translated 
ilasuda, tlie translator into English, took the Tang lun 
\ersion for his guide, though he \er) caitfully and con- 
ficicntiousU consulted the other ^c^slons, too He did 
another thing He was a Sanskrit scholar He translated the 
Chinese terms into Sanskrit in his mmd and then translated 
them into English As the ‘^snskTit \eision is not at all 
available, this is the next best thing tJiat we ran expect to 
lm\c and must proceed on the basis of this translation 
I have already stated that the Northern Buddhism, 
nay, wo may saj with Nariman the Sanskrit Buddhism, 
lost its tradition by being twice expelled from middle country, 
the home of Buddhism Once by Asoka who compelled 
all sectaiians who did not believe m the analytical theory 
of Buddha to wear white cloth and expelled them from the 
contTCgation Once more they were expelled from the em 
pne of the Sungas under whom the Brahmins regained their 
influence and power, and the Buddhists were not only 
discouraged but expelled from thoir home country They 
105 
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Ind to obtain the patroinpc mid biqiport of foreijin kings 
and otlnr'? bt}ond the ompiio In tins ^\a^ \\< 

oasilj see 1ioa\ tht4 lost tlieir ol<l tradition 'I Ins lo^-s of 
tradition accounts for tin difffrcnt nasons "i\(n for the 
split b> Northern and bj Southern Buddhists IIcio ue 
are not nuuh (oneirned \\ith tlie Southern Buddhists 
ire concerned onlj iiith the Northern and \ asuinitra wastlic 
first Northern scholar that nrotc ihoiit these nortlicrn sects 
AVc may not belic\< tin eiusts assigned b\ him for tlio 
first great split betneen 'Malms miglnkas and StliaMraaada 
but \VG are bound to belie\c tlio bistor) of subsequent e\cnts 
narrated bj bun He sajs that tbe Alains mighil as Eka 
\'ya\abATdas Lokottara \udms and Kaukkulikas onginallj 
lield fortj eight points m common but tliat in subsequent 
ages tboj differed in nme points onl) but he noiihcre savs 
tin distinetii 0 docti mes of each of the seets He hnSp,i%eji 
the doetiinis in which th(\ agietd and the doetiines iii 
winch the\ dlffeitd in two moups Old) \\ i hiM to 1 wow 
the distinctuc doctrines from the elein ition of the names 
I have alroad) said that no sect as Lokottarai "idins is 
known from the Pah sources which gue the true version of 
the split and subsequent events from an unbroken tradi 
tiow while the Noxthein people lost their tradition and got 
in things which did not happen 

The term Mahasamgliika lias already been explained, 
so also IS the term EkavjavabankaB this term has nothing 
'll) fiXjTrA’xi’rifw irslAinJk'nfft saj s Wtit means hxity o'l 

purpose attention to one object only TheLokottaTavadiiis 
consider the Buddha to be superhuman or super mundane 
and not a human being The L.aukkuhkas are those wlip 
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TO TO stf^fro I 

s4 TO3f=iti TO TOfJTO 0 
These pessimistic passages show that when the 3Iaha^astu 
was wTitteu the pessimistic Kaukkubkas and the Jlaha 
samghikas were a- united bodj 

Of the fort} eight points of the tiniou of these four sects, 
the first fifteen relate to Buddhalog> or the nature of Buddln 
The first of these points is tliat the Bhaga^ an is Lokottara, 
that there is no lmpu^t^ in his cliaracter, conduct, etc , 
that lus speeches arc the prtaclung of the iitiious law, that 
he preaches with single iitter'incc etc Tlic Jlahlvastu 
sajs^ , r 

« (p 169) 

fsTw 3if5m d 

3T^< WqS I 

cRfq ^ ST qfrm B 

’ga 1 

^TSiinTflt I 

(pp 1C7-1C8) 

E%erything conceriung Buddha n, Lokottara All these 
passages m whicli the %\ord Jxikottaia occurs will co\er the 
fifteen points of Bwddlnlogy of Yasumitxa 

Throughout the work Malrisastu and it is a pretty 
cxtcnsi\ e w ork, one >w a\ ah^a pcr\ ades that any how e\ en 
after the lap^-e of lummurablc Kalpas I will become a 
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Mahuvjistu that the later additions are done a little carelessly. 
This feature is very prominent in the mss. of Puranas, 
and the work like the Mahuvastu, in Hindu literature, would 
be treated as a Purfuia. 

IV 

omoiN* or SI’LIT 

There is a good deal of discrepancy as to the origin 
of the first schism in the Buddhist Brotherhood. Tli 
Pali sources attribute it to the ten points of Vinaya. The 
say that it took place i n Vai.s aU where the Vnjjiputtaka 
or the people of Vaisrdi known for their unruly spirit, wer 
chafing under the strict regulation of life under Buddha ani 
his disciples in the first and second generations 

But the northern authorities. Vasumitra and others 
say that the split took place at Pataliputra' on five pointi 
not of Yinaya but of Abhidharma. Pour of the five point 
relate to the status of arhat and one point relates to the path 
These two statements of the origin of split appear to b( 
irrcconciliable. But Vasumitra says that at the end of th( 
second century, Hahadeva who several times proved to be ar 
apostate, took his rc-ordination in the Mahasarnghika Order 
and pressed the five points on his contemporaries and neigh- 
bours. In the second cliaptcr of tlic Ivathavattlm these 
five poinis arc dis'’H'sscd in the same ruder iiisi''ted upon 
by Mahadeva. So Mahadeva was certainly .earlier than the 
Kathavatthn. This fact is admitted by Vasumitra who 
says that this split by Mahadeva took place at the end of the 
second century of the Xirvana era. If it is so, these points 
may very well be discussed in the Kathavatthu which was 
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composed in the third renturj’ of tlie NirMina era And 
tlie result ot this split was the forinfttion of three selioolS— 
Caitvasail.i, Aparasaila and Uttarasada, and not the great 
split' dividing the Buddhist I'raternity into Sthas iravada 
and Maliri^amjzhika. 

Va<umilra, turnover, says that this arhat Jlahiideva, 
who came m the end ot the second century of the Nirsana 
era is a second Mahadeva ; and that he took the .same fne 
points of dissension as the first llalmdeva. Here is a 
duplication of Mahadevas hy Vasnmitra winch seems to 
be rather strange. The points are the same, but the 
orders are different though ot the same name Is not 
this suspicions t Tin. second Malmdeva’s schism had 
no oeneral and far.ic.aehing clfect Its nifluenee was 
•confined to the three hills which have been rccoiitly 
identified as standing south of Krsn.-i in the capital of the 
filtakainis But the first sihisiii had .ibidmg losnlts, and 
neivaded ..II the co.mli.es lalmbited In the Bnddh.sis 

The dnpbcatioii of Jlah.-.dev.i by V.isnmitra .ippc.ars 
to be that the fust split at VaiCdl was on Vmaya points 
and therefore of under significance and deeper mennuig. 
Here the accounts of the Pal. canon seem to be true history, 
while that of Vasi.ni.tra shows that in liis time which came 
e pe^ of the Buddhists by the Siinga king 

«hows a break in the tradition Two liuiictec years of 
persecution made tha northern monks forget the history 
^he first split and fill up the gap, Vasnmitra invented 
story of the first Mahadeva , while Ins second Mabadova 

appearSttobeanlnsto 
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split divided the Saniglia into two groups, ( 1 ) younger and 
proselytising, and (2) old and conseT\atne In the hole 
of the second century the SthaMias had no setts while the 
active 'Mah'isamghikas had nine The Sthavnras moved 
only in the third centur} and were several times divnded 
The so called second Arahldevawas himself a Alahasauigliika 
He came at the end of the centurj and the sects that started 
by his actions also belong to the jMahasamghika gm^p 
This theory reconciled the contradictory statements 

Yasumitra and the rest of the Xorthern Buddhists, as a 
rule, confound the two Asokas — Kalasoka who is identi 
fied with KSkav arna, the son of ^isunaga of the Pah canon 
and Dharm^soka, the histoncal Emperor Asoka, vrhose 
inscriptions are found all over India If he could discn- 
minato between the two Asokas, Vasumitra would have 
been under no necessitj of duplicating ’Mahudeva 

V 

THE LATncYv \TAPA — A VEW TP IDITION 
The Lankivataraisa work attributed not to Sal^amum 
or Sakyasimlia of the Gautama gotra, but to a Buddha of the 
Satyayuga named Virajo Buddha of the Katjavnna gotra 
feakyamum came from Tusita bhavana but he from '^uddhl 
\ asa ^Skyamum was bom at Kapilav astu but he at Campa 
Sak} amum’s father was Suddhodana, his Prajapati , 6ak)a- 
mum’s mother was 3Iava Devi but his was A^asiiniati 
f?ak>amnni’s grandfather was Sunlnhanu but his was 
Somagupta Sakyamum came from the Solar race and he 
from the Lunar Because he belongs to the featjavuga, he 
preaches his religion to the Yak^as and Baksasas 
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.lioadpcl l)y Ruvnnn in Lankii.* In one place tlie Lank5- 
vatiira says that there would be no Biiddlias m the 
whole of the Tretu and Dvapnra Yugas, not even in Kali, 
though we know from other sources that Sakyasimha be- 
longed to the Kali ngo.« Virajo Buddha transmits his 
S.-isann to Mahamatl, his chief Bodhisattva, whom ho 
announces ns the future Buddha and ton horn he gives the 
oWiiwJn. Jfnhamntl transmits the gasana to Dharma 
and Dharma to Mckhala, his disciple, after whose time there 
is a confusion and the g.lsana is lost." Though the first 
chapter of the Lahkrivatara entitled the Ravnnadhyesanu 
is regarded ns a later addition, there is sufficient indieatiou 
in the second chapter (p. 43) that Virajo Buddha preached 
at Laiika, and that in his inniitlali (circle) theio were 

innumerable Bodhisattvas hetided by Mahamati 

This is the tradition of the Lank.lvat5tn It shows that 
there was a complete loss of the tradition of Sakyainum 
and all that pertains to gJkynmnm of the Gautama Gotia 

In fact, reading through the Lankavatara 

,, . , .s ^ 1 . ji <, |,ew system of thought altogether 

the inference that it > ep^teniology and ontology 

It deals Za the Mlhavastu The 

than the i beginmng in this 

theories of Yanas and of K.iya^^ 

work. The Kayas “'® jj |^j .gpj,j,orksaftcrNngaia- 

absolutesiihstanceasin^aterM 

yiina but somethin^ ^ 

Buddha. The . j, higher aspirations of the 

Tathagatayniia Bodhisattvayana. 

Buddhist oommum ^ g soi. ■ s.sittak™. soc oi 

‘ SagathalaiSi. 798 09 

lOG 
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The Boclliisattvjxs come here in large numbers. They arc 
not Bodlhsattvas alone but Bodhisattva Mahasattras. 
They are much higher beings tlian Arahats and Pxatyeka 
Buddhas and even ordinary Bodliisattvas pure and simple. 
They arc inferior, if we may call so, to the trinity of the 
person of Buddha, i.c., Dharma Buddha, Xissanda Buddha 
or Yipaka Buddlm and NirmSna Buddha. They have the 
right to sit in Buddha’s mandali wherever it may bo held 
in our own universe called the Sahsllokadhiitu or in other 
universes presided over by innumerable Buddhas. 

The chapters of the Lankavatiira deal mostly with the 
training not of inferior disciples of Buddha but of Bodhisattva 
Mahasattvas, In psychological aspiration and in attaining 
Nir\'apa when these Bodhisattva JlaliHsattvas pass the 
eighth bbumi and enter the ninth, they are announced as 
future Buddhas and they arc given the abliiscka in the tenth 
stage. But here they arc given the option either of entering 
Nirvana or Buddhahood or remaining as Bodhisattva for 
ever, for the relief of suffering humanity or other sentient 
beings and they can transform themselves into all gatis or 
assume the forms of worms, flies, beasts and reptiles without 
being in any way contaminated by association with these 
lower beings. But their position in relation to the Nirmana 
Buddhas is rather obscure. The Nirmana Buddhas go 
wherever their help is needed and the Aicchantika Bodhi- 
sattva-HahSsattvas also do the same thing. But the 
uxterrelationbetweon-the two is not clear 
Perhaps one merges in the other or one acts in subordination 
to the other. 

Thus the Lankuvatjira brings in a new and exalted 
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tradition, more e\nlted tlian that ot the folloncr^ ot b.U-) a- 
immi ; and for tliis ne« tradition a new and oldci Bnddlia 
and Buddha bystcni nic in\cntcd adnmbiating a new de- 
parture from the tradition ot the past Tins complete bieak 
has been emphasised by the creation of a new literature, 
i.e., the Bodhlsattea pit aha— literature all about Bodbi- 

sattvns, as opposed to Sntraiitapitaka, ^ may apitaka an 

Dlmrmapitaka. In one ot the Mss. and also m the Buddhist 
Text Society’s edition the whole of the Lnuk.nlltara is 
said to conic out of the BodlnsattMiiutaka and t lat le 
statement is made at the outset ot the w oik, but in Nanjio s 
edition that statement is not gnen at the outset but in t le 
second chaiitcr , the BodhisntUapitakii 
opposed to picMoiis pitakas and wc hare > - 

from this pitaka I’rommcnt of this is the Aiya-MaujiiSri- 
Mnia-Kalpa which declares in eecry colophon that the work 

IS taken from the BodhisatUapitaka , . 

In the Lanka Mit.-iia again wc got foi the ill st time 
system ot niantias and eeen of 

(<Jth Parivarta) It may be thought that this is f 

of the great Mantianaya o. Mantrayami 

, a-* \c.ima .ind Vnsu^audlm a ^asL 

m centimes subsequent to Asan feahajayana, 

literature gVMiig iiso to bc\eial s » 

lalacakrayana,Bhadr.ayam, and ottos 

One of the cuions fo„d, though 

emphasis given to the p fciUiapada or 

ahlmsa or not-kill.ng o ,,aeption of 

the vow of the Bnddlus s from Hw 

Buddhism (8th PuiiMii a) in such hittei 

nndeitake to condemn animH food a„ 
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terms ^ The inference is irresistible, that the food regulation 
of the Vinaya of Sakyasimha was, when the Lanka vafara 
was written, honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance thereof TheLankaxatara says when you cat 
flesh yon do not know perhaps that you arc eating the flesh 
of 5 our father or 3 our mother, for you do not know that 
your father or mother in some of } our innumerable pre\ious 
existences ha%e not been remcaniated in the animal killed 
for your food (p 245) 

This fictitious Buddha, Virajo, though placed in the 
Satyayuga, came after Sakj amuni whose system he takes for 
granted as existing and whose systemhe attempts to improve 
But the SagSthakam or the last chapter is a very late work, 
because it prophesies that a man named Nagarjuna will 
arise at Vedali in the Dcccau and improve the Buddhayaua 
and go to heaven , and it is 'well known that NSgSrjima 
flounshed at the end of the secon d cent ury A D Taking his 
stand in the Satjayuga, Tirajo speaks of VySsa, Bharata 
(perhaps ilahahharata), Rama, Pandavas, Kurus, Mauris, 
Mauryas, Nandas and even Guptas in a prophetic tone In 
the same tone he says that tlie Mlecchas will follow Guptas 
and after the Mlecchas there w il! be a fierce struggle with open 
arms and then will come the Kali yuga He also speaks of 
Pamm, the author of the Sabdasastra, Kautilya, Kat^ 5) ana, 
Yajuavalkya, Sakjamum, Ak-^apfida, KanSda, Kapila and 
others showing that his own existence w as later than theirs 
Takmg the ^agathaka with 884 verses as a latex production 
than the Lankavatara we may place the work to which the 
Sagathaka is added as an appendix, m the centimes after 
Sakjamum, Pamiu and Kautilya, 1 e , about the time while 
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the Buddhist community was stared up to death by the 
persecution of Asoka and the Sungas Though not m the 
Sanskrit of Panmi. most likdj R ^\rIttcn in AVestern 
India, the birtli place of Pamm, whose works were moie 
respected in the oast than in the west In the body of the 
book and not in the later addition wc find mentioned Sri- 
m"dade\I-Pariprcchri (Laukri\atara, Xaii] Ed pp 2^2 23) 
which is sometimes called Srhnaladevi Simhanada 
w ork must lm^c been written before the LenkrivatJra and 
AHagbosa m bis ltib3j.-ma Sradiiyotpada Sutra takes 
sonic ideas from tbicc prcrions sfitras, Srimali, xinia 
ryulia and Lankar atara So the Laukavatrira must 
come bcti\ ecu Srimrd'i and Asragbosa That is ® ° 
iiology of the Mork mIlcIi «c are at present justified to 
give The Lankavatrna is earlier tlian JlanlJ na ra 
dhotpada and later than Srliirda 

The LaiiLuvatura in one place says that tbero nould b 
no Buddhas m TreW, DrJpara and Ka b and in anothe 
(Sg V 802) mentions, 

Ka^yana tl e middle three of the eight maiiusi Buddhas 
of lat:^™!:: InNopa.tbebebef .s that tb- are^oigbt 

mannsi Buddhas Buddhas arc 

Trcta, Drapara last two are Sakyasmiha 

Visvabhu, Vipasyi and Sikh 
and the coming Maitr^ 

Idea of Buddb „^panded into that of 

four yngas, and the m fc jiahavastu in its N.dana 

eight Buddhas 111 fou y „ „unber of Buddhas in 

Namaskara enumera e o limited period of four 

se%eral kalpas but not 
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yugas But it IS not stated ^\lietlicr tlicj verc manusi 
Buddhas 

Y1 

U0DI!ISA1T\ V IITAK \ 

111 the Buddhist hteraturi. three pitakas are wellknoMii 
The wold “Pitaka” means a Pjahtia in Bengali, an oial 
shaped cane basket ivith a pjTamidal hd, the whole co\ cred 
with leather The pitaka contains manusenpts There are 
three pitakas containing manustnpts of three sorts, some 
are (1) sutras or naintiies, some (2) or discipline 

and some (3) ahhidUarma, or rcligio philosophical discourses 
There IS a good deal of difference of opimon amongst scholars 
as to the origin of these three pitakas, some saj Buddha 
did not pleach abhidhaima, some &a> that he pieacliect 
only vmaya , sutra and abhidhaima arc later additions 
ilah“ivastu speaks often of dliarma and ^ maya m the body 
of the work and rarely of the sutra, though at the end of 
many narratives it is ivritten as such an d such SM«a saviapiatU 
The ahliidharma pitaka is lathtr difficult to deal with 
Is it a development of dharma of the Mahavastu ^ It is 
difficult to iay unytlnug positnelj One tiling is certain 
that Ahhidliainia took a developed and extensia e form after 
the tliurd Sangiti at Pataliputra 

Ahhidharma and dharma arc not the same Dhaima 
concerns itself with some truths winch the followers of the 
Tehgion take as axiomatic It has ^ orj little to do with 
philosophy, logic, cpistemologj and ontolog} We maj say 
that dharma means some metaplij sical assumptions, hut 
ahhidharma is different It is pliilosophj pioper, mixed, of 
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course, wth icHgiaus ideas In inodoru Pah litciatnrc 
abliidliamia (omiuises of seven hooks contaiiung scvci 
categories of thoughts. TIicsc seven books are Dliamma 
sangani, Vibhaiiga, DhatiikAthii, Puggalapannatti, Katha 
vatthii, Yninaka, and Pntthana In Malifiyana, Abhidharma 
becomes Ahliisinmaya, but in this section I am going to 
speak of anotlier pitak.i, named Bodlwsattva pifaka, nlnch 
is found in Laiikavatara and also m Arya-SIanjiisrlmula- 
kalpa. Ill ^lanjusrT over}* colophon speaks of the chapter 
as coming from Bodhisattva-pitaka and it has 25 patalas 
yVe often hoar of Bodlitsattva-pitak*»a in thcLankavatara too. 
For instaneo in tlio vorj* opening hue of the Lankavatara 
in the B. T, S. edition, v-c hear of the Bodhisatfcva-pitaka 
But if the first chapter is considered as a later addition, 
there is a mention of tins pitaka on p CD of the Buddhist 
Texts Society’s edition (2nd Chapter) and Nanjio’s cd p CO 
The passage is significant, because it is put in almost }ii\ta* 
position with Rutruntn, Miiaya and Moksa pitakas 
this Bodliisattva-pitaka is, no body has yet c\plained But 
it pervades both the Paramit5-iiava and the JIantia-nnya 
of the 5Iahri-yriin, i e both philosophical and mystic works 
The jump from 55l^^^aka yana and Pratyeka yana to 
3Iahri*y.’ina is a long one theze must ha-ve been some mter- 
niediate steps and I believe one of the intermediate steps is 
the idea of Bodhisattva-pitaka The followers of this pitaka 
were Bodhisattvas, i c , bemgs higher than the Sravakas 
and Pratyekas , and they should study books of higher 
thought and aspiie for higher status Hence the origin of 
Bodhisattva-pitaka With the pitaka came the yana, the 
third yana is ordinarily called the Bodhisattva-yana But 
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the nnmo Bo(lhi‘5attva-y4na had to struggle for its existence 
with such words as Buddha-yuna, etc. How Bodhisattva- 
yana came to he called Mahu-yana and how even mysticism 
was included into the connotation of the term is rather 
difficnlt to understand Modern people think that the Vai- 
hhasikas or Sautrantikas are IITna-yuna and the TogaeSra 
and the j\Iadhyamakas arc Maha-yana. But Advaya-vajra 
docs not think so, and he was a Buddhist, lived in Bengal 
when Bengal was a Buddhist country ruled by Buddhist 
emperors He thinks that the Vaibhasikas are all Sravaka- 
yana,butthc Sautraiitikas arc divided among Sravaka-yana, 
Prat3*cka-y<lna and Mahii-yuna The lower Ssiitrantikas 
arc Srrwakas, those who go a little higher than the Sravakas 
are Pratycka-ySna and the highest Sautrantikas are 
MahS-ySna As regards the other two, Advayavajra is at- 
one with the modetus. 

Perhaps the Bodhisattva-pitaka affords some clue for 
bridging the gap amongst theyanas. Bodhisattvas are very 
rare in Pah literature. Sskyasimha was perhaps the only 
Bodliisattva recognised ; the second may be the coming 
Maitreya The Mahavastu has but one Bodhisattva and that 
Lord Buddha, though it describes the ten stages of Bodhi- 
sattva’s progress towards Bodhi After the third Sahgiti 
and after the great persecution of the Buddhists partially 
by Asoka and wholly by the Sungas, the Buddhists conceived 
the idea of a fourth pitaka and to soar high in the field of 
literature The works of Bodhisattva-pitaka are, however, 
either lost or have yet to be discovered The two works 
that have come down to us, one philosophical and another 
mystic, have not yet been properly edited, still from this 
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remnant and Irotn the war thi pitaka 1 ms hern handled 
we cansaj that it has an e\tcnsne htentnre whirh stands 
inidwav iietween what is ealled the Tlina r ina and the 
Alaha yfinn 

Suzuki 111 Ins ‘Awakening of Vaith’ speaks of oilier 
works besides the Lankitratlra as the earh works of 
Malm-raliawlnehword I should like to substitute now b} 
the word Bodhisattr a pitaka He speaks of Srimrdi and 
Gandabj film 

Ml 

Tin OEM LOP'irST OF Tlir T A\ is 

During the earl) centuries of the NirrSna err the idea 
of > ilna der eloped gradiiallj The eailirst j anas were the 
Sritrakn.jniia and the Pratjekajuna The ami of the 
Sturakarfina was arhattra, le worthiness of obtaining 
Kinilna But an Arhat eoiild not. bj his own cTertions 
obtain NirrSna I'or that, he must hai e to depend on the 
appearance of anothei Buddha w ho would gir e him Nirvana 
Even then a Buddha, promoted from Arhatship could not 
sate others but himself i e free himself from the bondage 
of birth, old age and death 

Pratyeka Buddhas arc powerful mdiMduals who by then 
own exertions dming the absence of a Buddha could save 
themseUes from the bondage of birth etc He also could 
not save others 

The incamng of the word yann' is very obscure and 
,t has been made moie obscure by the translation in foreign 
languages To a native of India it means the same thing 
.as a pantha-body of religious doctrines collection of beliefs 

107 
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as in the coses of Nrmnk-panthn, Kavir-pantha, Dadu* 
pantha, Xutha-pantha, etc. The word ‘vehicle’ is not a 
proper translation of the word ‘yann,’ hut it has been so 
frequently made that it has acquired a right to be there. 

In the seventh century of the Nir\*ana era, i.e., in 
Kaniskn’s time, another ylina has come in. It is called 
^lalui-yann or the ‘Great Vehicle’ ns it is translated, and in 
opposition to it, other vehicles are, by the followers of 
jMahuyann, called Hlna-yann or ‘Lower Vehicles,’ i.e., the 
Sravaka-yfina and Pratyeka-yfina. The steps by which 
two vehicles developed into three ore yet obscure. An 
attempt is made here to trace these steps as for ns the 
existing literature would allow. 

In the Mahavastu, which was wTittcn in the first century 
of the split, I.C., the second century of the Nirvana era, wo^ — - 
rarely meet with the word yuna, but the aim of the Buddhist 
aspirants have become higher. They are not satisfied with 
saving themselves ; they want to save others after having 
saved themselves. And Bodhisattva is more in eridence 
in tWs work than in Pali literature. It seems as if a higher 
class of disciples have come in between the Aihats and the 
Buddha. The steps by which disciples attain arhatship 
are (1) falling in the stream, (2) once returning, (3) not 
returning, and (4) Arhat. But Bodhisattvas had to pass 
through ten stages or bhumis, the tenth of which reaches 
Buddhahood. 

All this was in the second century ol the split and the 
third century of the Nirvana era. In this century, Asoka 
expelled from the Sangha all who did not believe that the 
Buddhist system was a system of analysis. To him and to 
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those who supported him, the whole Sisma was \abha]ya- 
Vilda The cKpcllcd aspirmts fled to diflerent countries, but 
Asoka’s empire was so vast that they had to tra\el great 
distances to go beyond his empire It may be c\pected that 
some lud themseUes witbm the empire mid some took refuge 
in borderlands. But in the fourth centurj, all Buddhists 


w ere persecuted, expelled and killed by the Brahmin emperors 
who destrojed the empire of the Mauryyas and became 
their succesaors The expelled monks found shelter in the 
Punjab among foreigners, m the Deccan and South India 
among more tolerant rulers The Sthaviravada and the 
Viblnjyaa ada of MoU emerged after the fall of the Brahmin 
emperors as SitNilstivadius Vasumitra, in his accoun o 
the SarMistundins in the 37th aiticlc of their faith, says 
that “The Buddha and the two aehicles have no differences 
as to emancipation (vimukti) The Aryan paths (margas) of 
the three ^ chicles, however, differ from one another 
Where ate the three j anas ’ Two are only mentioned The 


third must, therefore, be BuddJiajana 

JIasuda, the translator of the Chmese translatron of 
Vasunntra’s Sanskr.t work, adds a footnote 37ft 

rrticle of faith of the on\o\hisr^^^^ Tibetan 

There IS 110 coiresp^n^P 

\ ersion nor in the Ui in lull Vnctsilipf 

, 1 f,™ of the later Mahayanists (q/ Vassiiiet, 

an "iterpolatioii of the 1 supposition 

p 275, note 4) Bu e Vaibhasikas and not of 

This IS one of the doc u ^uintained that as to the 

fteMaha-yana tUe same (Vibhasa, Vol 

final goal, the „f realisation there aie some 

XXXI), while as to the mode oi 
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differences, ]ust as the three beasts, the horse, the hare and 
the elephant cannot cross a n\er in the «ame manner {cf 
Vibhasa, Vol CXLIII and Fa-jen, III p 21 a) — ^Slasuda, 
pp 49-50 Asia Major, Vol II, 1925 

From this quotation it is apparent that tlie Vibhasa, 
which Avas compiled in the early da}s of Kani-«ka, according 
to Si u ki of Yuan-chwan, speaks of three yanas, ’without, 
of course, naming them The Sra\aka and Pratjeka yanas 
are well-known ; what is the third ^ The other word along 
with the two yanas is Buddha , so I take the third yaua 
to be Buddha-jana and I am supported in my contention 
by the Lanka\ataia which speaks of a TathSgata-yaiia 
There is another thing which supports tins theory. The 
three ySnas arc compared to the horse, the hare and the 
elephant, and tlic most appropnate simile of Buddha is. 
the elephant 

Suzuki, in his ‘Studies in the Lauk5\atara Sutra, 'p 359, 
•sajs — Besides this eka-jana and dM-yana, the Maha-y5na 
butras generally speak of tn-jana which consists of the 
Sra\aka-yana, Pratyekabuddha-yana and Bodhisattva- 
> alia Lauka^ atara is a Maha yiina sfitra , therefore, w hen 
it speaks of tri j ana, it means tho«e three But throughout 
the Sanskrit text, edited by Nanjio, the compound word 
Bodlii satt\a juna is nowhere found Iii Sagathakam, 
Nerses 457-58 and Chap II, p 135, wc ha\c — 

De\a jSnam Brabma-jaiiam, SraNakiyam tathaiva ca 
luthagatam ta pratjtkam jaiiln yctlu Nadfimi nhnm 
Yauunaiii iiasti aai iiuvtha j5\accittam praNarttntc 
Citte tu Nai paraNrttc na }unam in ca jamnah 
lint tlurc IS no BodhisattN .1 \7niUtrc. ^uzuki again fcajs — 
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“The Dvi-yjiia comprises SrSvakaa and Piatyeka Buddhas, 
whereas the Eka-yrmn is meant foi the Bodhisattvas But 
the text says, SagathaKam, 445, 

‘ Yiinn-vyavastha nauasti yanamekam vadanii ahain 
Panknrsanuya vrilanain yauabhedam vadarai ahani. 
tiagathnkani, 1C5-1CG, 

“Daksinfipatlia vodalyam bliiksu sriman mahaya^aii 
Xagnlivayall Ba naiunri til sadasatpakBadlrakali 
PrakjSya lokc mad-yanam mahriyaiiamamittaram ^ 
Asadya blifimim mitditaiii yasyato ’eaii siikhavatmi ’ 
Hcio mad-yaiia nicani Biiddha-j'ana and not Bodlii- 

sattva-yann , , . - -ui 

From pp. 03-07 tl.c LankavatSra speaks o panoabki- 
samaya-goti am' and c-cplams tbcir position The fiv e are- 

(1) SrSvaka-yaiia-bhi-samaya-gottam, (2) Piatyeka-buddha- 
yana-bhi-samaya-gotram, (3) Tatlingatn-yaiio- i sama 
gotram, (4) Aiuyata-.kataia-gotrara, and (5) Agotram 
Lc also the word •Bodliisama-ySna' is ^“ 3 ““ 

by its absence. The Tathagata-ytott-bhi-sainaya gotram 

IS ot three k.nds-(l)Svabhav»niJ.syabhav^dharmabhm^ 

. ia\ Adhieama-svnpratyatma-aryyaomsa 

"“^'‘■““^"’\3/vpv„.tddha-ksetLudaryyS-bh.saniaya- 
inaya-gotrani(3)V. h>a b aoes not 

gotram Heie even the 

, I Bodhisatt\.a-yana 

So It IS now P™;^‘'‘"j.;Lthei 111 the text, nor 
does not occiii in the Lan ^ latei’ addition 

m the Sagathakam, « Lankavataia, hut 

not only ot to be found there The Saga- 

also of se\ oral hum directly mentions Nagaijunn 

thak-a IS latei, because it mre 0 
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who flourished in the end of the second century A.D. and 
the Guptas who reigned with various changes of fortune 
from 319-606 A.D. (Sagathaka, w. 785-86), the verses are — 
Mayi nirvrte varsaSate v 3 ’uso vai bharatastatha, 
Pandavah Kaurava Rama pa^an Mauri bhavisyati 
Maurya Nandasca Guptasca tato iDeccha nrpadhama, 
Mlccchante ^astra sanksobhah 4astrante ca KaUr yugah. 
In another place in the Lankavatara Chap. II, Buddha 
says — that my yana is ekayina, but I do not preach to 
others, because the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas depend 
on me for salvation. The text is ns follows : — 

“Mahamatir ilha kirn karapam bhagavat3 ySnatrayam 
ujpadistaih ekayanam no-padisyate. Bhagavan 3ha. 
Svayaih aparirurv3nadharmatvat mahamate sarva- 
4r5vaka-pratyeka-buddhSnam ekaySnam na vadSmi. 
yasman mahSmate sarva SrSvaka-pratyeka-buddhSh- 
tathagata-vinaya-viveka-yogopadesena vimucyante ua 
svayam.'' (Nanjio, p. 134). 

The third ySna in the Lankavatara cannot but be 
‘Tathagata-yana’ and cannot be *Bodhisattva-yana.’ Any 
how, readmg the Lankavatara, wc are not sure that the 
author or authors thought only oi three yanas and not 
five In one place Buddha had been made to say — 
yananam nasti vai nistha, i.e., there is no end of yanas. 

Though the Ifo. 3 is generally accepted, still it was an 
open question whether it could not be many more, and it 
was an open question even in the 11th century, when we 
bear of a new yana called the Bhadra-yana.* 

Suzuki regrets that the chronology of the Lankavatara 
• lndtai\ Ili«toncin 102 > 
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could not be ncsertod but i£ the Ifttci ndditions Clnp I 
Ra^anr^db)e~(ln-l and the last cInptci-Sag-ithal am au 
excluded the work would be earhei than the Awakening 
o! the Paith m Mahaj-ma’ bj Afingbosa which Suzuki 
has himself translated Tor he saj s m note 1 , p 61 of that 
work “The view bore proposed b> Asingliosa, which is 
called b) Cliiiiesc Buddhists the thcorj of the cxoliition of 
Tatliagata-garblia is considered to be an elucidation of the 
doctniic taught b} Buddha in such iiinliu jam sutns as the 
Laiikasatnrn, Gliniiavyfilia (perhaps GandasTuha) an 
SrTmalu ” , 

In the Dharnia samgraha- of NagSrpma the three yams 
are Srasakajana, Prat 5 eka)ana and MahiySna In 

Alaha-vjiitpatti (1011) theieisnoBodhisattva yanabutth 
five yrmas I in the Lankavattra So ^ 

help in clctermminf; the nime of the t ir y n 
third yana is BodlusatUa yrma. that is the general im 
pression Ho^\ does the impression cornea ^ 

Bodhisattva ySna at all rely on the 

prose mentions it f^g^ents of the Saddharma 

Sanskrit prose because in tb Taklamakan 

pundarika found , „y a D there is no Sanskrit 

desert dating from the fift ^ language of 

prose but the prose po 
the gathas It is surmised 

Ct th" prose m that dialect contains we do 

not kno\r 

t Aneedot* 
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In the Vn]ia-cche(lika which i** saul to be a portion of 
the Prajfiaparamita, the third yana is iimformly called the 
Bodhisattva-yana ThcPrajna-p'iminita too, calls it by the 
same name 

In the Lankan atara the Buddha is not the absolute 
unificatory principle of the world, material and spiritual 
But when the Kiiya theory de\cloped, tins principle wa« 
expressed by the word Dharma-kajn and the other kayas 
were mere manifestations of it The absolute can ha^e no 
yana, so in the Kaya theory Buddha-yana w-ouldbe a mis- 
nomer, and so the function of the third j ana was transferred 
to theBodhisatt\as, and it was called thcBodbis'ittva-'vun'i 

vin 

THE THREE KA\Ab __ 

Another characteristic of the Mahayaim is the theorj' 
of the three Kajas— Dharma-KSya Sambhoga-K5ya and 
Nirmana-KSya We hear nothing of this theory in the 
early Pah literature The early Buddhists ha\ e no idea of it 
The Mahavastu speaks of Dhaima-Kaya (III , pp 344, 452) 
but not in the sense to help the kaya theory It speaks of 
the Nirmitas, but the meaning is wide away fromNirmana- 
Kaja The Kava thcorj was not e\en conceived in the 
early dajs when the Mahavastu was wTitten or compiled 

The Lsflkavatara speaks of (1), Dharmata Buddha or 
Dharma-Buddha, (2) Kisayanda-Buddha or VipSkastha 
JkiwJd.hs? 4xr 

or Nirmita Buddha or Nirmana-nairmamka-Buddha But 
they are a tnmty, — one is separate and distinct from the 
other The Kaya theory, elucidating three different phases 
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of tlic Fftinc nbsolutf substance, lias not yet been pro- 
pounded. 

The Kaya theory, in its full development, came after 
Asafign, VasuvaiKlhu ami others in the tl.ircl and fourth cen- 
turies of Christ, a.id tlicy are Dharina-kuya, Snmblioga-kaya 
and Nirmana-kayn. Dharma-kaya is the absolute, hard as 
diamond whioli has another name, Vajra or Sunyata, lie 
cliaracter of wliich is given in the following verse . 

“Dnjliaih saramasau siryyaih acclicdyabhedya- a -sanam 

Adrdii avinasi ca sunyata vajramucyatc 
f.e., absolute. It is inconceivable, without limits either 
in s,,ace or time, iiiiapproaehahle, infinite and cannot even bo 
imagined. So far is its philosophical e Iiarac or. But in 
its religious character, it is the source of 8°°^ 

and it is the thing from which emanates individuality. But 
human beings, with limited powers, 
cannot imagine it and is always in awe of it. So ' 

be somebocly with sympathy to the “ X,'" 

He may have sympathy wit I 

approach him to go to infinitely long time 

enjoys the ^tions from him called Nirmana- 

quletly ill samadhi. sentient beings in different 

Kiiya go about for “ “pj^^^n-Kaya, Sambhog.a-Kiiya 
forms. These arc c.a j, theory. This 

and Nirmana-Kaya accordnh, 
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thcorj I'l niado from tlic point ol mow of tbo ab'^oliito, (^e^e- 
lopiu" into useful forms for the relief of sufferings Tlicy 
arc nil one, but hn%c onl^ phnses or mnnifestnlions 

But in the L'iuku\at"tr'i, Dharmn-Bufldlia is n distinct 
personalit} He is nbsoluf e, inconccn able, incomprelioiisibJe, 

itc But the next Buddlm is I'Jisjnnda Buddha or Viplka- 
Buddln The iiord Xisxatida Buddha comes from the 
root“sjind tooxude Nisxanda Buddha therefore means 
a Buddha exuding from the Iiifiintc Viplha Buddha comes 
from the root pic’ ‘to cook ' It is in roobng that exuding 
takes place Tlicn exuding avould mean o%ernoi\ Yipakn- 
Buddha and Xisjanda Buddha liaxe been treated, m the 
Lanklaatlra, as one Txiiding, of course means that the 
Nis} anda Buddha depends upon Dlmrmata Buddha and 
has Ins abode in the Akanistho hoax on Ho is not absolute 
Ho IS xnthiu the range of phenomenal existence He is 
ilso engaged m training Jiis disciples Juit liow ho toadies 
is not known The Nirmanns arc many and haxo their 
being all oxer the muxersc (eachiiig and rchexung sufferings 
The Lankax atara’s idea is that tlicj are distinct personages 
and not different phases of the same person 

How the idea of the Laiik xx atara of a tniuty of persons 
dex eloped into three phases of the same substance is not 
possible to find in the literature so far known But 
Suzuki says that even Nagarjuna is not clear on this point 
TheSuxama Ptaxasa and the Saddharma pundarika seem 
to give some information about the dexelopment But 
the thing is not yet clear 
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According to tins work, the autlioi of a\1iic1i is unknown 
to us, all tlic dlnrmas or pluMiomtnal entities arc but imagi- 
nary constriutions of the imml Then ib no moMinenb 
tlic so called c\.tciiml world as we suppose, for no such 
uorld exists We coustiuct it ourselves ami then we oiir- 
bohes are deluded that it exists by itself Tlieio aie two 
functions involved m our consciousness, that which holds 
the perceptions, and that whicli orders tliem by imaginary 
construction Tlic two functions, however, mutually deter- 
mine cacli othci and cannot be separately distinguished 
These functions arc set to work on account of the beginning 
less instinctive tendencies inherent in tliein in lelation to the 
uoild of .ippearanccs All sense knowledge can bo stopped 
when tlic diverse unmanifested instincts of imagniation 
aie stopped All oui phenomenal knowledge is without 
any essence 01 tiuth and is but a creation of m'lj ii a mirage 
01 a (licam There is nothing which may be called external 
but all are the imaginary creations of one’s own imnd which 
has been accustomed to create imaginary appearances from 
be"imungless time This mind bj the niov ement of irhich 
these cicatious take place as subject and object lias no 
existence in itself and is thus without any origination 
existence and extinction and is called the alayavijiidiia 
What IS meant by this aHyavijnana which is said to be 

1 Based uijon U e n ilt la i rtluomng b uJ llie Dcveloj lucnt i>f 
Idealism CambnU^e Umvcrailv 1 teas. 
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^vithollt origiiuition, cxifitence and extinction, is probably 
this that it is always a liypotlictical state wbicb merely 
explains the phenomenal states that appear and therefore 
has no existence in the sense in wliieh the tonn is ordinarily 
used and we cannot form any special notion of it. 

We do not realise that all visible phenomena arc of 
nothing external but of our own minds and there is also the 
beginningloss tendency for believing and creating a plicno* 
mcnal world of appearances. There is also the nature of 
knowledge (which take.s things as the percciver and the 
perceived) and there is also the instinct in the mind which 
experiences diverse forms. On account of these four reasons 
there are produced in the rdayavijnuna the ripples of our 
scnsC-experiencc as in a lake and these arc manifested lU 
8cnse«cxporicnces and in tlic five skamllins called Panca- 
vijnanakiiya a proper synthetic form. None of the 
phenomenal cognitives that appear are cither identical or 
different from the ulayavijftana just as the \s’aYes cannot 
be said to be either identical or different from the ocean- 
As the ocean dances on in waves bo the citta or the alaya- 
vijiiuna is also dancing as it wore in its diverse operations. 
As citta it collects all movements within it, ns manas it 
synthesises and as vijuana it constructs the five-fold per- 
ceptions. It is only due to mayu or illusion that the pheno- 
mena appear in their two-fold aspect as subject and object. 
This must, however, always be regarded as an appearance 
whereas one can never say whether they really exist or not. 

All phenomena both being and non-being are illusory. 
^Vllen we look deeply into them we find that there is an ab- 
solute negation of all appearances including even all nega- 
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tioiis for tlity oru iiKo n]»)icaraiict'' Tins would make the 
idtimito trutli |)o‘;itut' , but tins is not fao, for it is that lu 
wliicli the posituc mill tin m-g.itiic are one mid the biiiic 
Sucli a state whieli Is eomjdctc in itself iilid ]ms no iimiie and 
no aiibstaneo is described iii the Laiikaiatarasritra as 
**thitncss” Tins state is also dcseilbe’d in another place 
111 the Liukaiatarasritra as \oidiicss, which is one and has 
no origination and no essence It nnj he supposed that 
this doctrine of an unquillfied idtimite truth comes near 
to the icdmitle ritiiimi and uc find in the Lankaiatarasritra 


that llaiana asks lluddha, “How can you saj that jour 
doctrine of Tathagatagarbha is not the same as the atnian 
doctrine of the other.schools of jdiilosophy for these fuietics 
all consider the ritnian as the eternal agent, unqualified, 
all-poriading mid unchanged ” To this the Buddha is 
supposed to replj t hus-' Our docti me is not the s line ns the 
doetrino of those heieties It is ni consideration of the f ict 
that the nistruetioies of a philosophj-, which considered that 
there was no soul or subst mcc iiiniij thing, will frighten the 
disciples that I s ly that all things me lli reality the Tatha 
gltagarhha This should not be regarded ns atmsn Just 
as claj IS made into sanous shapes so m the non essentia 
nature of all phenomena and their freedom from all 
eharaetci.stles, and this is desenhed as the garbha or the 

nauatmja (essence lessness) This oephnation of the 
Tathag.tagmhha as the idtimate truth and rcahtj is green 
m order to attract to oar creed those heretics who are 
snperstrtrously raelmcd to beheve mthea man dootrme 

Thus the Buddha exphorred the doctrme of Prat.tja- 

samutpada w.th eertarn modrfieatrorrs There was w.th 
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tliciii iin e\tciii.\l PratltjasAimitplda just as it appeared in 
tlic objective aspect and iii internal rratltjasamutpada 
The external Pratib} asamutplda is represented in the \\ sxy m 
which material things came into being hy the co-operation 
of diverse elements — the lump of clay, tlic potter, the wliccl, 
etc The internal Pratitjasamutplda iias represented by 
avidya, trsnfv, karma, the skandlias and the ajatanas 

Our understanding is composed of ti\o catcgoiies called 
the Pravicayabuddlii and the Vikalpalaksamgrahabhi- 
mvcBapratistliapikabuddhi The PraMcajabuddlu is that 
which always seeks to take things in cither of the following 
four vajs, that they arc either fins oi tlic other, either both 
or not both , either arc oi arc not , either eternal or non* 
eternal But lu rcalitj none of these can be affirmed of the 
phenomena The second category consists of tint habit 
of the mmd by virtue of wliicb it constructs dnersitics and 
arranges them (created in their tuin by this constnictn e 
a.cUv\ty—parik(ilp(i) in a logical order of diverse relations 
of subject and predicate, cause and effect, etc. He wJio 
kno\\s the nature of these t^o categories of the mind 
knows that theie is no cxterual world of matter and that 
they are all experiences onl> in the muid There is no 
water but it is the sense construction of pcrceivers that 
constructs the >\ater as an external substance, it is the 
sense construction of activity or energy that constructs the 
external substance of fire , it is the sense construction of 
mo\cment that constructs the external substance of air 
In this way through the false habit of taking the unreal as 
real fi%e skaiidlias appear If these uerc to appear all 
together uc could not speak of any kind of cause or relation 
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'iiul if the} appear in succcs'^ion there can lie no connection 
l)ot\\ccn tlicm ns there is nothin" to combine tliem to"otlier 
In reslit\ there is notlung which is piorluccd oi destroyed 
It IS onl} our constnicti\e nnsgination that builds up tlungs 
ns perceued bv us and we arc the pcrcei\ers Yhate\er 
wc designate b\ speech is mere speech construction nud 
therefore unreal In speech one could not speal of anything 
^\lthout relating things m some kind of cause effect relation 
hut none of those characters may be said to be tiiie the 
real truth can nc\cr he referred to hj such speech construe 


tion 

The nothingness (^umjata) of things may be Tiered m 
soaon aspects (1) That they arc always interdependent 
and hence ha\c no special chnractciistics by thomsclves 
and as they cannot ho determined m thomseR es they cannot 
be dctcrmniod in terms of others for their own natures 
being only an undctcimincd reference to an other are 
also undetermined in thcmsches and hence thev are all 
indefinable (2) That they Imc no positive essence since 
tl.or spnng up from u uaturul 

, ^ , 1 fTmp of non existence since all tiie 

thej ire of uu un uown typ 

skandhas or I”> "’"’'“S'"' ® ^ connected tkongi 

(4) That they P p „„ reality in themselyes 

non existent for ‘''Y b„t yet they appear to be 

nor are they related to 
somehoiy causally conn«^^^ 

can he described r,^a<.e (0) That there cannot 

all undemonstrablo y brought 

be any knowledge aboi , . ( ,irs,res nliicli pollute 

about h> the longstanding deforfs 
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nil our vision. (7) Tlml^ things are nbo non-e.\istont in tlio 
sense that wc affirm thorn to he in a particular place and 
time in ^Yhich they are not. There is thus only non-cxistonco 
vrhich again is ncitlior eternal nor destructible and the ivorld 
is but a dream and mirage; tJie two kinds of negation are 
akasa and nirvram ; things uhich arc neither existent nor 
non-existent are only imagined to he existent by fools. 
This view apparently comes into conflict with the doctrine 
of this school that the reality is called Tathagatagarblia 
(the worn!) of all that is merged in ‘tlmtnoss’) and all the 
phonoiucnal appearances and the psychological groups 
(sl'andhas), elements {<lhut»s) and fields of sense-operations 
(aj/a/a»a) only serve to veil it witli impurities and this 
would bring it nearer to the assumption of a universal soul 
as reality but tlio Larikuvatara attempts to explain away^ 
this conflict by suggesting that the reference to the Tath5- 
gatagarhha as the reality is only a sort of false bait to attract 
those who arc afraid of listening to tlic nairutmya doctrine. 

Ab a matter of fact tJ»o Lankavahlra seems to 
criticise the tathata doctrine of A^vaghosa. It says 
that others describe the xmcrcated, indostnictible void- 
ncss as the eternal reality as ‘thatnoss.** It is, nece- 
ssary, tlierefore, to compare and contrast the idealism of 
ASvaghosa with that of the Lankuvatarasutra. The tathata 
or ‘thatness’ of Asvagho'sa is sometimes described as 
nothingness or sunyata only because there is no distinction 
of reality of any Irind in it ; and because it is completely free- 
from any attributes which are ascribed to ordinary things 
wliich are to be regarded as unreal, but at the same time 

> I^AkaTAtSm, p lOS 
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it coi\tnni«5 HI itsoU infinite merits beoinst it is self existent, 
\\lieiL'is tlio iiltiiniite rcaht\ bciiij; in itself oneness the 
totality of all tliinjrs ninJ the "icit nil including whole, 
it IS free from all projections of oiii subjective self nliicli 
iin cuts relations mil thereby makes all things appeal as 
mntnnll} related anil nu)i\id(iAte<P The things m tlieir 
nltimnfo nafuri possess* no signs of distinction and as such 
tliore is no tnnsforniation destruction oi distinction of any 
kind , all tilings in tlieir essence are but tlie one soul foi 
winch the inino tatlmtaor tliatness' is i comcmeiit symbol 
Wi words and expressions arc notbing bat representations 
projected forward b} otii siilijectivc self and are not thorefoie 
realities Tt is in this sense that the ultimate leahfcy is to 
be rogaidcd as unspiakablc When tins ultimate reihtv is 
dosenbod as negation what is meant is tliat it is free from 
all signs of distinction existing among phenomenal objects 
So m one sense this ultimate reality ma^ be called as that 
which IS neither existent (m the popular sense in which all 
the diverse phenomenal appeaiaiices appear as existent) 
nor that which is non existent (because it is the ground 
the being and the essence of all things and in its own nature 
as such all things are identical with it as this alone forms 
their reality) nor that winch is at once existent and non 
existent (because none of the diversities of the manifold 
world exist m it) noi that which is not at once existent and 
non existent (because m its existent form as ultimate ipaht_> 
it comprehends the e^ence of all b'‘ing) It cannot be 
called mere unity because all duabty and multiplicity have 

> Tf « account of A4va"l osa s j 1 losopl > g 'en he e i based up n tl e tran Ut on 
o( Sraddhoti ada t a hv b * I Tleorgnl ori lenp n Ch esc a nncce s bl 
to the I resent ■« ntor 

J09 
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their ultimate being in it and it cannot be called plurality 
because all notions of plurality are but false creations. It 
is on this account that there is no word in our phenomenal 
use by which wo can <lcscribc the nature of this ultimate 
substance for all words arc relational and being relational 
they are the prodnetion of our particularising consciousness 
which is the source of all itiiisioii. In refuting the false 
interpretations of the ilahayana doctrine Asvaghosa says 
that hearing from the sutrn that the tathagatagarbha is 
described as perfectly tranquil there are ignorant people 
who think that the nature of the tathagatagarbha is eternal 
and omnipresent in the same sense as sj)acc is regarded as 
eternal and omnipresent. But this caunot be, for, where 
there is the ]>erception of space there is si<le by side a per- 
ception of a variety* of things in contra-distinction to which 
space is spoken of as if existing independently, for space 
exists only in relation to our particularising consciousness. 
Again he points out that hearing from the sutras that all 
things in the world are perfectly emptiness (n/yautfi 
that even nirs'ana or suchness is also perfect emptiness 
and is devoid in its true nature of all characteristics, ignorant 
people cling to the ^'iew that nirvana is a nothing and devoid 
of all contents. But this cannot be, for the ultimate reality 
is not a nothing but hold.s within itself all infinite qualities 
which make up its tnie nature. He again points out that 
hearing from the sutras that the tathagatagarbha holds 
’kViVaTi wll 'slvwdi da mfier Av.y i’lW.reASA wr 

diminution in it, it is held by ignorant people that in the 
tatlmgatagarblia there is an inherent and fundamental 
distinction such as is ’found between object and subject 
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or matter and mind Unt tins cannot bo, for tlio idtimato 
reality is dc\oid of all distinctions Then ogam, he points 
out that hearing from the siitras that eien all impiuc and 
defile things in the noild arc produced from the tathagata- 
garblia, and that the things of the world arc not different 
from it, it IS held hj ignorant people that this ultimate 
realitj contains luthlli it all objects of the iiorld in their 
\oricd and iiluralistic nature But this cannot be, for the 
so-called plurality of the world has no self existence and are 
simply illusory and therefore in n naj the ultlniste reality 
IS M holly untoiiehcd bj thuii He, therefore, points out that 
there are inaiij Buddhists « ho think that the Buddha taught 
the dot trine of a non-personal atiuaii ns sepirate from the 
psychological ehistcrs or skaiidhas iihieli are momentary 
but tlie true point of Men is that all these psychological 
clusters arc neither cieatcd nor amuhilated They are m 
their ultiniste reality the essence, the nirvana and there 
IS no impersoinl atnim outside them which has to be 
aclneied hi our efforts .\s soon as we free oursehes from 
our particularising tendoneics we find that ’ 

iiitoliigence, eonsc.oiisiiess, being or 

1 . , iiinli 111 their apparent nature arc inexpli 

relatne terms whicli m n 

cable and which "^'-;^;:t:lt:‘^onr t^^^ 

Lr.“s tiriiltnnate reality (t«Hi«) »nd this reality is abso- 
1 . y bejond the realm of relations All so called . hisory 
^ ST, 111 truth from the begmiiiiig what they 
werrand their essence is nothing but the one soul, the 
Itlmate realitj and though ordinary people may regard 
this woild of pluralitj to be true and real, wise persons 
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nlna}s tonsidcr it to lm\t iin apptnraiico only origin'^ting 
from the jiarticuhiri'fing < onstiousne«5s of our minds ^Nlicroas 
in their ultimate es«;ciut thc\ ha\( hut one rcalit}, tlic 
‘tlintnc^s ’ We now ‘^oe that the doctrnu of Assngho'^a 
admits one realite us ultimate, absolute* and true , all tlic 
Test an inert plienomtnil whieli though false in all their 
appeirances as m\n\ are \el identical m their ultimate 
essence with this absolute which for want e>f speiincition 
IS signified b\ the term tliitncss’ 

The difference of this \itw from the Lank.lNat'ira maj 
now Ixcome c\idcnt The Lankaeatara docs not seem to 
admit in> ultimate re alit> whteh ma\ be regarded as ab'O 
lute in itself ft thinks that all the diverse phenomena 
are smiplj appearances to each individinl mind The 
individual mind itself in its turn is also not an ultimate 
rccihtj but is itself an appeannec The apjiearancos are 
ucithei taused not destroved, for the verv notion of cause 
and production is false and is a mere appearance According 
to Laiikavatara the whole of the wrong philosophv that has 
found currency amongst the peojdc depends on the pro 
jection or assumption of false categories such as being non 
being, cause, effect, production, destruction, interaction, 
correlation, or the like All these are mere false appearances 
to one’s owai mind , w e know the nund is also in itself nothing 
but a false appearance A\hen the Lanklvatara, therefore, 
thus describes all phenomena to be false it is not to be sup 
posed that it presumes the existence of any reabty of any 
kind as distinct from the falsehood The v\ord falsehood 
has Old) V alued m contrast to the notion of reabty and 
as both these notions have the same status being nothing 
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1 jut aiipc.ir.incc there i"i no iiltimatc mcnning also m cnllmg 
all phenomena false All that can ho said of the phenomena 
IS that there is nothing hchintl them and that all doctrines 
of causation and all cMstcnce arc meaningless and inexpli- 
cable All things are neither existent nor non existent 
(smfa«,(p(i/,sni.i7aln), neither created nor destructible, 
neither positue nor negatiro There is no movement 
anynhere No one hears anything nor is anything heard, 
no one sees luij-thing nor rs any thing seen “ 

image in the imiroi can neither be said to ' 

orimnatcd nor destloyed, neither existent nor non exrsten , 
btd IB mete illtisoiy perception, so is this entire wor c 
Thus in one passage (p 170)itissa,d that a Biahnrin spoke to 

the Buddha that - tlTe 

replied that this is a p P • replied that this 

S: fXl sa.;, that .e notion of oneness o„ 

on eau e which is not a modification, 

that theie IS something iviiicn ,, ,, , 

that tiiei ^ 

thl ll'thVivoUdm there IS not the other n orld. that there 
lu thesTviens are mere popular Mews The Buddha said 
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that lie th»l not heli(ive in the doitrinf of rnu‘»('s nor in the 
doctrine tlint tlierc are no causes. Ho conltl not ^nsp tins 
vion bo(a\iso they arc ohsossecl with tlio notion of rcahty, 
the notion of a self and Us object and the notion of dnersc 
relations According to the rianka\atrira, therefore, there 
IS nothing real an> where ; e\crythi!ig is merely a perceptual 
appearance including all logical categories and relations of 
all kinds Since all peicepts, relations and all kinds of 
phenomena arc hut imre perceptual appearances no aflirma* 
tion of any kind may be made in any splitre generally. 
Jletaplijsical discussions are possible because the notion of 
muty, plurality, cause, ofTcct, correlation and the like are 
regarded in a sense more primary than the data on which they 
aio applied but wliethcr all relations and all phenomena 
ate mote perceptual appearances none of which has a superior 
value to the others it is impossible tliat any iiietaphjsicfll 
speculation can bo made regarding tlie nature cither of sucli 
relations oi of the phenomena on winch thej arc to ho ap- 
plied There cannot also be any notion of anything in 
itself for the very notion of a thing m-itsclf is a mere per- 
ceptual appearance, and as such is not more primary than 
other appearances Thus in page 108 tlie question is asked 
to the Buddha, ‘ Whether illusion has any existence or not,” 
and the Buddha replies that it is impossible to say whether 
illusion exists or not, for if the category of existence and 
non-existcnec can he applied to any entit} then that implies 
that the category of existence or uon-ewstence is more 
primarj than the illusion and that indicates an obsession of 
the mind winch m the proper perspectue ought to be got 
lid of these notions and the Buddhist doctrine would then 
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Ih similar to tlm ilootrim. of otlur jiliilosopliers «lio IkIk'o 
m tliu applKitioii of tliisi iiitiporics Tor if is siiil flint 
illusion IS likf til. priiiuph of mSsa uliicli ma} c\plain 
till! origin of other notions Tlicii tins pliilosoiilif nonld 
heliose in the proilneti\it\ of 111150 ami uonhl thus he 
siiiiilar to other S5 stems of philosophr Vll appearances 
are hilt ilelusioiih of the pirceptmii of the mind through 
some wrong tondcnries The seers neecr jitrceiee env 
illusion nor an\ realitf licaoinl it, for if there is an} rca 1 y 
hesoiul illusion the 11 illusion itself Mould he a reallt) , hemg 
the other side of the realit> Ifthenltmiate cause.shejond 
the illiisor) then that illusion iiia) he regarded as the cause 
of that realit) pist as elarkness mat ho regarded as a eauso 
of light rliere is no eategorj mIi.cIi can be called mlya, 

hcciuise all 1 ntities or appearances are sum nr 0 mat, 

tlic5 arc . ailed mr.5 a U1 things are called similar to mtya 
because the) are false md as ee am scent as lightning spark 
Vll philosophers Mho hil.eec m the oKistence of the entities 
speak of them a, being produced out of ■‘J’ 

Buddhism does not bel.eee ether m entities or m cause 
0 n rodnctioii, it cannot saj of anj ont.tt or appearance 
tlm , has been produced or that it has not been produced 
C Mholo notion of production and non production being 
e„ irely alien to its doctrines Thu. new honever seems 
to come m conflict with the nCM described before that the 
La.kaeatara phdosoph, admits the subjectise mind called 
ttie alayavipiana ficm avhioh through beg.nmngicss roots 
o desire tlL arise the creation of sense data and their 
relations and the external Morld as ivell as the innei 
exp nences There this alayanplana is described as if it 
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was the soa in whioli ripples arose and these ripples were 
the svibjectivc creations, the sensations and their relations ; 
and this would seem to indicate ns if the Lahkuvatara be- 
lieved in the oxistenec of a subjective mind and if this was 
so, the philosophy just described, that notliing can be 
associated wth any kind of reality and that everything 
was but meaningless phenomena about wiiich no affirmations 
of any kind can be made, would bo unobtainable. The 
reconciliation of both the views however can be found 
in the fact that two kinds of philosophy arc preached 
in the LaVikavatura, a lower and a lugher. As the 
higher philosophy is too radical it was felt* that it might 
scare away the ordinarj* people wlio are obsessed with the 
notion of some kind of reality and it is for getting their 
minds prepared that the theory of a subjective mind from 
which everything else has come into being as modifications 
of it or as phenomena arising out of it like a sea manifesting 
itself in waves and ripples, has been taught. The right 
\’iew of the Lankavatara, however, is the higher philosophy 
which would regard all logical notions or ontological notions 
to be but mere appearances and would thus refute in the 
strongest terms any affirmation of realitj* to a subjective 
mind. Those who are familiar wdth European philosophy 
laiow well that according to Kant all logical notions are 
regarded as having emanate<l from the categories of the 
mind and as such they could only be affirmed in experience 
but not heyoiiii it Jtsnt h&rreriar, z-athcr ^^ioo/ts^stent^J’ 
admitted an unknowable extra-experiential source of our 
sensations. The Lankavatara, however, carries Kant’s pro- 
gramme to its logical extreme and regards all logical relations 
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nnd nil ontological pcrtcptiiul .mil psi choloiptal entities 
\iliicli li,i\e tile same kiiiil of status ns belli" salid oida 
111 experienei' nnd ns siicli it uas impossible to make nils’ 
metaphysical assertion of any kind rc"nidin" these entities 
All entities nre simplv as they are no further idtimate 
characterisation of their nature is possible, foi all charac- 
terisation nould he hut mere appearance , }et from the 
ordiiinry experientinl \ie\\ it can be imagined that all oiii 
experiences mcliidmg sensations and relatfons arc being 
onginnted from a subjective mind But since no aihrmation 
can be made rcgaidmg any of the entities m our experience 
nhich Mould he valid in itself or both m and beyond the 
experience the experiential facts rvoiihl be meaningless 
iiioxplicahle and mipredicable phenoinona only It is m 
this way then that the apparently conflicting Mens of the 
Lankitxatnra may bo reconciled accoiding to the statement 
of the Lankaxat.lra itself According to ASiagliosa s philo 
Sophy MO hate both an ultimate reality as tathata nnd a 
phenomenal mind tihicli is siibjeetite m its natiue and 
thus though the reahtt of the phenomenal mind may bo 
denied mds onn nature as mere subjeotne mind nith its 
root-tendencies and their creative developments as siib- 
jectivo mental phenomena and then objective counterparts 
as the external world jet the subjective mind is still real 
in Its essence as ultimate tbatiiess Both the philosophy 
of the Lnnkavatiira and that of ASvaghosa stem to bi 
familial with the upaiiisadic tlicorv of causation such ns the 
production of diverse kinds of earthen pots from a lump 
of earth and this view seems to have been v ery vv ell utilised 
111 the plulosophv of Asvaghosa But it is the special 
110 
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Ii'aturo of Akvi\"!iosu’r philosophy that though lie regards 
all modifications of the origiim! cause either ns subjective 
mind in tlie first grade or its second grade developments 
as the cxternnl world and the mental jihenomcna as faBc 
yet he thinks tlmt the original cause lias in itself all the 
diverse cjualities by virtue of which such productions were 
possible, though tlie}* do not take away its undifTerentiated 
character as more dislinctlonless beU*idcntity. No proper 
discussion is found rcgariHiig the (jucstion wlicfhcr the 
ulayaMjarma can be regarded as one or many. Perhaps 
he docs not consider it to In* very important : hut it seems 
that the alayavijnrina though often used Tn the singular 
is used gcnerically to denote tlic individual subjective 
centres of self which were associated with its own peculiar 
boginninglcss history of experiences and root tendencies.- 
Tho philosophy of Laiikavatlra that has to be distinguished 
from that of A^vaghosa is that the former may be regarded 
as being under the very iiifiiiencc of Nug.lrjuna and as a 
matter of fact the Lankuvatara refers to Nagarjuna as 
having formulated its philosophy (p 28G) Yet the positive 
part of the philosophy of the Lahkavatara consists in the 
fact that it considers all ontological notions such as being, 
non-being, cause, effect, etc., to be as much a manifestation 
in consciousness {■prajnaptimatra) as the data of our senses 
or memory images on which they are applied With Nagar- 
juna, however, the emphasis was on the negative side. 
He regarded all things as having no essence , all tiungs were 
in themselves self-contradictory and wliatever was self- 
contradictory was esseuceless Accorrbng to the Lauka- 
vatara, however, the question whether anything is positive 
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or necative or wFothor anything has essence or not or 

whether anythingiscanseao, not. isnivahcHor t esc not»ns 

are as much aiipearances ,n ccnscionsness as those whicl 
were regarded to be their contents It is, therefore a false 
habit ofmirs that we make a revision of some entities im being 
of the natine of content or of siilistancc and foi 
their qualities or logo al relations It is on acconnt of tb 
false habit that such questions can at all arise. In the 
lalse liaoi i.oweier It would be nrong to ask 

proper „i.at is unreal, what is 

"“V'r?hat "’ne“”tt is eaiiso, what is effect, 
whit h reality, what is illusion oi whethei illusion ultimately 

• l ot't For these imply an illegitimate separa- 

If contents from iclations and the mode of thinking 
S »U contents have to be grasped by the various onto. 

'“tl:\Se:r^:sibleforanyonetoaskthe^^ 
sonher in the LankiivatSia, “How is e.yper.ence possible, 
^ w the origin of the diverse phenomena and lion 

““ r“ 1.“— “ 

there is scop ultimate reality is admitted 

of „ut of that iiltiinato reality througli the 

and It IS . ,l,u suhjectiie mind manifested 

"ttr'ret “the ividya is not regaidcd there as n dynamic 
' i evistin" 111 the ultimate reality which can be distiii- 
’’'’■'i d’ni its'operation as a mode ot activity iihich has 
Steing m the idtimatc real, tv. fo. the ultimate reality 
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IS puro self-identity Thus the aMtha is regarded .is the 
eause of the origin of the subjcttisc mind and its de^clop- 
ment as n projection of an ol»jccti\c \\orId of the mental 
states, }ct it is regarded as being identical m essence ^\lth 
the ultimate ^cAllt^ and tht rjiiestton remains uninsucrcd 
hou is the notion of a\ uh a dern td from that of the ultimate 
rcalit) 111 treating the relation of .nuhri >Mth Bnlhinan 
the Vedantists of the school of Sankara, cvposc themsehos 
to the siiUL diihculties which can be charged against 
As^agho'>a But the fundamental fallac) of such pliilo 
soplues IS tint here philo’«oph} has run absoliitelj bankrupt 
aud m the name of c\plaimng our experiences it explains 
nothing and Icaics them suspended in the nir 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

A NOTE ON BODHISATTVA LOICANATHA AND 
OTHER MAHAYANA GODS IN BURMA 

I 

Burma is piofessedly Buddhist and follows the Pah 
canon of the Southern School The stor} of the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism of the Thera vadaschool into Upper Burma 
from Thatoh is too well-knoivn to be recounted heie ’ But 
the question as to when did Tliatou, or more properly 
RRiiiaiinadesa, the laud par excellence oi the Talaings adopt 
the faith of Theiavada Buddhism is still an open one Arc 
ive to accept tlie tiadltion, so insistent m Burmese zecoids, 
of the Aloka-mission of Sona and Uttara to Sinannabhumi, 
or should -wa rely upon the latei tradition that Biuldli.i 
ghosa, the celebrated Buddhist commentator and oncyrio* 
paidist, crossed over to Burma and preaclied tlicio the 
religion of the Mastci ^ A^allable evidence is so meagre 
that the question cannot be answered satisfactorily and 
lecciit criticism has thrown doubt on both the traditions 
It 18 equalli difficult to determine nhetJier the religion was 
first introduced from Ceylon ox from some other eountrv 
The only tiling which can be asserted witli eertamtv at this 
stage of hibtoncal rosearcli is that the introdnetion of the 
Faith must haxe tai^en pfate not Atfvr fiV.tn the Jth or Cth 
centuiv VD but the artnal cncumstauces are totallv 
nnUnow n to J'" long as the possibilitx of tlie penetration 
' I Uum* 
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of early North Indian IThmyaiusm {ns distinct from later 
rail Buddhism of the South) into Burma dircctU from the 
North IS not fiiialh divpo'Jod of it cannot be a'^serted that 
Burma ongmnlU roccued lnr Faitli from Cejlon It is 
true that the Buddhism of Tliilton (Louer Bunna) as ucll 
as of I’ngan uas of the Ccvloncse form , but the earliest Prdi 
inscriptions found at I!maw7a (belonging to the 5tli or 
Cth centurj A U ) though unmistakably Bnddbist, do not 
cxclusnch refer to the Southern School of PrUi Buddhism 
The formula contained m them is a u ell-known clause in the 
chain of the twcUe Nidaim* The inscription® arc frag- 
mentary, but they certainly indicate that tlicy contained 
cvtracts from the ‘Mahlcagga, tlic first book of.tlic Vinaya 
Pitaka, one of the earliest Hlnayain te\ts not originating 
in the Southern School of Prdi Buddhism Bccont di®co% cries 
at Hmaw za, Promo, ha% c unearthed a manuscript containing 
twenty gold Icai os inscribed intJi extracts from the Abhi- 
dhamma and Yinaya Pitakas (An B A S I , 192G 27, 
p 181) This constitutes together with those ]ust men- 
tioned the earliest proofs of Pub Buddhism in Burma It 
IS certain that they refer to texts which, as just remarked, 
do not originate m the Southern School of Pah Buddhism 
But the evidence of pilfcography seems to point to the fact 
that Lower Bunna receixed her Pali Buddhism neither from 
Ceylon nor from Northern India, but from the Southern 
Peninsula The writing on all the inscnptions referred to 
aboxe is in characters of an early South Indian ^script of 
the Canara Telegii type of the V Mth century A D Tlie 
appearance of Pah Buddhism in Burma thus almost coiti- 

> All r X InJl-i bsraiilt lu at llmama IDIO H and 1911 12 
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cMe-i with the establishment and de% elopmeiit ot a great 
Hinayaiust centre at Kanci (mod Conjeereiam) and the 
Oanara country of Southern India, so intimatell connected 
Tilth the Buddhaghosa tradition 

But a far more interesting episode in the history of 
Buddhism and Buddhist culture in Burma is the intro- 
duction of Mahayanism and MahSyamst TantriLism in 
Pagan before Theravada Buddhism could make its infliieiico 
felt there, as well as the existence, side by side, of the two 
cults 111 other parts of Burma The Burmese cliron.clcs, 
■ no doubt, assert that prior to the introduction of Hinaya- 
nism, Buddhism did not at all exist in Pagan But, as 
Mon Charles Diiroisello has pointed out, Tins is merely 
a scctaiian endeavour to make the nation forget that there 
had once existed at Pagan a Buddhist sect outside the pale 
of Sinhalese Buddhism, and very strongly taiiitcd ivitli 
grossly immoral practices which weie repiilsnc to the pincv 
f .til Ihey noTV professed The introduction ot Mali ij a- 
* P .n was alre.ady a thing of the distant past when 

'-i“™te and flourished , for. he records that, ‘ill the 
f H e Senas of Bengal under the pressure of Jliiha- 
f 'nrasi'on many learned doctors and disciples fled 
r™” d a trpa”a„ and to Cambodia and that Mali.-iyn- 
from lMa„. „ ]„£.], mdiides 

nisra, asftTcsu , TTnm 4 a\ati * Tlio tradition as rccortlcd 
Pagan “"f “'rtgest snppoit in the existence in 

by T.u.iiiat 1 n 1 ^ belonging to the Xorthern 

Pagan of the Ar ■ ,1,^ 

School who cam^^^^^ C Uarles Duroiscllc has found coiifiriiia- 
ccntlir) A p An«l CumuftntlTantnV l u Idlunm 

t U \ S InJ'" 
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tion of tlieir existence from Tibetan sources, as also from 
tbe frescoes of the Payathonzu ami Xandamauna temples 
of Minnantliii in Pagan. By the eislith centui}’, they 
became profoundly influenced by Tantrikism. and addicted, 
as revealed by the frescoes, to grossly immoral practices. 
Anawrabta, the real founder of the Pagan dynasty, and 
the king responsible for the introduction of Theravada 
Buddhism in Pagan from Thaton, ^ras a fieice persecutor 
of the Aris, but they could hardly be stamped out by his 
persecution. The existence of the sect till as late as the 15th 
century is proved by epigraphic c%ddences when under the 
mflueuce of the great lestotatlon of Buddhism by King 
Dhammaceti, they were gradually wiped out.* 

Existence of MaliSySuism in Burma is also attested to 
by the discov'ery at Hmawza, Promo, of a beautifully exe- 
cuted bronze statue of a standing Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
teSvara with four arms and .stylistically belonging to about 
the 7th or 8th century A.D.* The figure is mutilated so 
much so that it has lost its two feet and the left arm above 
the elbow. But its high, elaborate and mitre-like headdress, 
^vith the dliyajii'Buddha Amitabha sheltered %vithin it, 
is particularly clear ; there is thus hardly any scope for 
doubt as to its being identical witli Avalokite4vara (Fig I) 
“We know of another small bronze image of Avalokitesvara 
at present housed in the Ananda Museum, Pagan (Fig. 2). 
Ho is standing usth his right hand in larada mudrii and 
hislcft holding the stalk of a lotus. But the most important 
identification mark ts the seated figure of his dhjanVBwWia 

' An Tv. A S India An ol Bnran knd Tantril. HudilhUm 

* An P.«p A S IniLi laiJ.l? PJ.teLXVIIl Fig <1 
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Aniitabha on tlio tiara of Ins crown nitli tlie hands one upon 
tlie other on his lap * Nor is Tara, tlie consort oi 
Salti of A\alokitcs\aTa, unknown in Burma A small 
bronze image of tlie goddess has been found near JIanawgon 
Milage in the M} 0 thit Township of the Jfagwe district 
She IS there seated cross legged on a lotus throne with hci 
right hand in larada tnudra, and her left which is in utarJa 
mvdui holds the stem of a lotus flower She wears anklets, 
bracelets, armlets, necklace, earrings, and a ciown Her 
hair IS done up into a knot on the back of her head * Another 
linage of Tara (Fig 3) is now housed in the Ananda Museum, 
and IS easily recognisable by her attitude ® 

In 1929 Prof 0 H Luce of the Unn ersitj of Rangoon 
pointed out to me the existence on the walls of manv of the 
important temples of Pagan of a large number of Taking 
inscriptions in which Lokes\ara {le, Aaalokites\ara) Ins 
often been mentioned with Maitreya * And his reading of 
the inscriptions is wonderfully corroborated bj extant 
examples of stone m which Avalokitesvara has often been 
represented with his associate Maitieya as flanking the 
Buddha Thus at Hiuawza Prome lias been disco\ered 
a piece of stone sculptuie m which the standing figure of 
Buddha is flanked by two chauri bearers These cliaurl 
bearers may safely be identified with Bodhisatt\as -V^aloki 
tes\ara and Maitreja* Anothei stone sculpture found 
at Sndanngdyi monastery Twantc also represents the 
Buddha standing with Ins right Iiand m ahhaya mudra and 
the left in xarada and flanked by Maitieya and 

■ A" ^ 'p'Ts“,'trf ” 

» iliin lUU' 

> iftirf, 1010 p 3 

lU 
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Avalokitesvara standing on lotuses.^ TliDjMaliSmimi image 
of Arakau, an image all in gold and of immense size, was, 
in all probability, an image of Bodliisattva ilaitreya ; for, 
two early Burmese histories, the Maharaja Fan Tatv Kri 
(Vol. I., p. 209) and the Pagan Raja Vaii Thit (No. 918, of 
SIss of the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon) assert that the 
image resembled that of Maitrcya.* Maitrcya (Pali- 
Metleyya), the future Buddha, is also not infrequently men- 
tioned in inscriptions. For example, in the Shwcgugyi 
pagoda inscription^ King Alaungsithn records his wish to 
behold Hctteyya by merit of a pious act. He is also 
mentioned along with Lokesvara in a number of Tolaing 
epigraphs to which reference has already been made. 
In the Ananda Sluseura which is a repository of a 
number of very important finds, there is a stone, 
sculpture representing the well-known figure of 
Bodhisattva Maujulri seated in padmasana. He holds 
the sword in his right hand which he sways over his 
head to dispel the darkness of ignorance ; the left hand 
which is generally represented to hold the book of knowledge 
pressed on the chest is mutilated. The curls of his hair is 
finished up with a pointed stupa at the top • The same 
museum shelters another interesting sculpture in which 
a male and a female figure are in deep mutual embrace. 
This evidently represents a ^lahayana deity ndtli his Salti 
in the well-known Yah-yum position ; but in the absence of 

* \n U. A S , Curmn, 1013, p 17 AUn foot note In a niche of the Jinanda 
temfle. Pagan, there w n stone seulptore m nhich Duddba i* represented flanLed 
\mlnlwitei\ara and Maitre%a Such examples are not rare 

* J 15 R S , iai>. \ol II. Part I. p 101 

* Jhtd. 1820 

* .\n.iniU Miiwum exhibit Xo »• 0, 2 ft 0 inch*** height 
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other attributes or distinguishing marks of identification, 
it is difficult to ascertain who they are ' 

II 

But Bodhisattva Lokanatha seems to have been more 
than such incidentally kno^vn and worshipped in Burma ; 
and images extant of him m Burma are more in number 
than of any other god of the same pantheon. Thus imder 
the roofs of the Ananda Museum, Pagan, are sheltered two 
bronze images of Bodhisattva Lokanatha seated on lotus 
thrones (Figs. 4 and o). Their right hand is in larada mudrd, 
and the left holds in a very delicate grasp the slim stem of a 
lotus flower From their right and left rise up to the shoulder 
two stout stalks of lotus flowers in two delightful ciurvcs 
finishing up in florage and foliage They are richly orna- 
mented with necklace, waistband, larnapuras, armlets, 
wristlets and anklets which are all elaborately, though 
not very delicately chiselled. The head is crowned witli a 
jatdmnluta that consists of long intertwined locks of hair 
curling capriciously and coquettishly The iconographic 
pecuharities of these two images conform exactly to the 
sddhanas de^oted to the Lokanatha %anety of Avalokite- 
svara Of the four sddhanas, three represent him as single 
and prescribe that the Bodhisattwa should ha\e two hands 
wrhich carry the lotus in the left and exhibit the larada 
miidrd in the right He may sit iii three attitudes according 
to the three different sddhanas, the lahta, the panjanka, 
and the ardhaparyanka ® At Pagan has been picked up 

I Anandi MusLiim Ex No lllVS 6 inches height 

» BUattacharyi — buc!cllii«t Icmogrsphi, pp 38 40 The^e images from Burrow 
ba>euptill iioM usualli beeaiJcntihedss Maitrers nbicb is ob^^ousli a mistake 
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a bronze stele of the Buddha seated m hliumispar&a mudrd 
on a lotus throne and flanked by two Bodl^satt^as on two 
sides (Fig C) The pedestal of tlie tlironc shows in relief 
two gazelles seated face to face flanking the dharmacalra 
which proves that the subject-matter undoubtedly refers 
itself to the famous incident at the Deer Park of Benares. 
The Buddiia is shown with an aureole schematically repre- 
*«ented in a decorative lotus design, and the round stele is 
finished up viith flame designs at the sides, and with a vege- 
table design at the centre of the top The tw o Bodhisattv as 
flanking the mam figure may also almost conclusively be 
identified as Lokanatha , for, tliey arc similarly seated in 
Jahtdiana, i e , with their right Icgfoldcdand the left hanging 
gracefully from the seat, and their left hand holds a lotus 
VMth a long stalk The only difference is in the attitude of . 
the right hand wluch is in ahhatja mudra , but images of 
Lokanatha with the right hand in (ihhuya mudrd is not at 
all infrequent An almost exactly similar example with the 
Tight hand similarly pose<l is known from Eagluiiampura, 
Dacca, and is now housed m the Dacca Sluseum 

Besides the three sddhanas m which Lokanatha is repre- 
sented alone, there is a fourth which describes lum as accom- 
panied by T‘ir.1 and Hayagriva as viell as by eight other 
gods, four goddesses, and four guarelians of tlic gates , in 
fact, the sudhana describes the whole mandala of Lokanatha 
Tlie principal god who is white in colour is described to ha^e 
two bawds, carry the lotus va. tUo loft and exhibit the 

tarada pose in the right ‘He sits in the lahta attitude, 
to his right IS Tara, who has a peaceful appearance, 
exhibits the \arada mudru and cirrics the lotus To the 
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left IS Htiyagriva exhibits the act of boding and cairies 
the staff in his ti\o hands But we already know of 
rciiresontations of X^okanatha that do not exactly conform 
to the prescribed sddhana Thus ^\e know of at least two 
mmiature paintings representing Lolcanatha standing in the 
dhhanga pose, with the left hand holding the stalk of a lotus 
and the right in the Vamda mmlra One of them whicli 
IS inscribed ns Champiiald LolanatJia Samatate Ansasthane 
represents Tara standing to his right ^\ith snmlar attributes, 
and Hayagrlva to his left Two vidyadharas are lepiesented 
in sky on the two sides of the head of Lokanatha * The 
other which is inscribed as Champila Lokanutha Bhattdraku 
repicsents Tara and Hajagriva both seated m delightful 
attitudes, the foimer with hands in prajei, and the lattei 
with his nght hand m xydkhjCma pose and the left holding 
the stalk of a lotus ^ Still wc ha\ e knowledge of another 
inscribed inimatiue painting of Lokanatha in which he is 
represented as standing with sj\ hands Jdon Poiicher 
describes it as follows ‘ Bodhisattwa white, standmg, with 
SIX hands, the right hands,^ — (1) in chanty, (2) indistinct, 
(3) the book, four assistants to the right — ( J ) kneeling Avith 
an enormous bell} long beak shaped mouth, hair yellow 
(2) Bodhisattwa green Tara On the left (1) red, (2) yellow 
with four hands <Taia) * Tlie miniature is inscribed 
Hankeladeie Sila Lokanatha there can, therefore, be no 
doubt as to the representation being identical with Loka- 
natha 


1 Uhattaclnna— BudUhist Icono ni I \ ip3S39 

a Cambndcc Ms"! Xt> UUI ior note anil illu<‘lralif>n see 13lulta»ali s 

IU.aihi-t and Brahimn.cal Sculptures in the ^ci^Mo^uniri 12 13 I («, 

5 i s Xo Alo FornulpandiUustratKin see I 6 irf , j> li jjatp ]] {fc> 

.Joucher-uLferail.-lueBuddhq.c I.quotoa.ecyi.,/ , 13 
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We have a similar example, though not exactly like the 
one just noticed, represented on the left wall of the entrance 
vestibule of the Kyaubaukkyi temple at Myinpagan, Pagan. 
The painting is a large one, covenng as it docs, almost the 
whole wall, and the most important position is occupied 
by a huge tall figure, coloured white and standing in a 
delightful abhcingo. pose. But, instead of six, he seems to 
have ten hands of wliich two are clasped together as if in 
prayer to a more important deity, in this case probably 
the Buddha himself who occupies the sanctum of the temple. 
Two hands hold long stalks of lotus flowers, and two others 
seem to have been in the varada mvdrd. The poses or 
attributes of the remaining four hands are indistinct. On 
the two sides of the main figure two deities seem to kneel 
on the ground with folded hands ;andover the head two other 
figures each ^vith three beads, but one of whitish and another 
of reddish brown colour, are represented as seated on padtna- 
Sana holding lotus stalks in their Iiands. It is not unlikely 
that the two kneeling figures in prayer represent Tara and 
Hayagrlva, for they are really attendant subordinate deities. 
But it is difficult to identify the two figures over the head ; 
they may possibly be representations of two of the eight 
attendant gods Even then, knowing as w’e do, a number of 
varieties of Xiokanatha of which we have hardly any extant 
representation either in stone or in colour and brush, it 
will not certainly be preposterous to identify tentatively 
the Kyaubaxiklcyi temple representation as one of Bodhi- 
sattva Lokanatha. 

It remains to be considered from which part of Northern 
India the cult of Jlahayana Buddhism to wiiicli these gods 
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are Imowii to belong, came to be jntrodnccd both in Lower 
and Upper Burma As for Pagan in Upper Burma we have 
already referred to the account of Taranatha which by 
itself IS proof enough of the fact that Mahayana Buddhism 
with its pantheon of gods and goddesses came m the wake 
of Indian emigrants who during the rule of Palas and Senas 
migrated from JIagadha, Gauda, Samatata and other loca 
lities of the modern provmces of Bihar and Bengal But 
more important than tins is the c\idence of the sculptures, 
paintings and bronzes themselves In the bronze images 
of Lokanatha seated in lahtasana m the Ananda Museum 
as well as m the stone sculpture of Maujufei, there can be 
easily iioticed a distinct facial and physiognomical typo 
and a particular mode of treatment that at once affiliate 
tborasclves to a well-known school of art, namely the Eastern 
School of Sculptures and Bronzes, that compnsod the 
modern provinces of Bihar and Bengal, and flourished during 
the rule of the PJla and Sena dynasties Even their dress 
and ornaments have a close sinulanty with those of the 
numerous examples in stone and bronze of the Eastern 
School • The conclusion is all the more confirmed by a 
comparative study of the wall painting of the Kyanbankkyi 
temple referred to above and of those of the tn o illustrated 
manuscripts of Astasahasrika Pia]n.Tparamita m the Cam- 
bridge University Library (Mss Add 1643), and m the libra 

ry of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Mss A 16) respectively 

They arc so i ery alike m then features and physiognomy, 
poses and attitudes dress and ornaments and aboie all, 

I Sculptures ind Bronze* of Pagan where the subject hi* been dealt with 

m detnil 
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ill tlieir general composition ami colour sclienie, in the fiat 
Init soft modelling of tlic contours of tlicir body, and in 
clear sweep of their lines, that it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that not only the cult and iconograpliy but the 
art tradition as well were imported from Samatata, Harikel 
and other localities of ancient Vanga and Gaudad As for 
Hraawza in Lower Burma, it is sufficient to refer to Sir John 
Marshall’s remark wth regaril'to the steles representing 
Maitrcya and Avaloldtesvara discovered there. He is 
definitely of opinion that the sculptures derive their style 
from the familiar Gupta tradition of Eastern India of the 7th 
and 8th centuries A.D * It is, therefore, natural to assume 
that Mahayanism in Lower Burma was also an importation 
from Eastern India. 

* Cf BhattA«&1i — Burlclhut snd Brntiimiucnl Sculptures jn the D.icn Miu^um, 

FL\tcsI, (a), («),(<!] and 11, Tigs ('>)and(() 

* AaR A fc Iturnift. 1000 10. Art 33 
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Ruddhi seated in fyf)~ nii^por^n miufra (lankcd b 
Lokan uhi seated In (<\(p tsann bronze 
Ainnda Nliiseuin Pnsnn 


Fig 5 Lokanatha seated m fafitasana bronze 
Ananda Museum, Pagan 



